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DESPAIR. 


Tlie shadow of our own desires stands between 
us and our better angels, and thus their bright- 
ness is eclipsed. — Jjickens, 

Can one desire too much of a good thing ? — 

Shakspeare. 

Ah ! Yanitas vanitatum ! IThich of us is 
ha])py in this world? Which of us has his 
desire, or, having it, is satisfied ? — Thackeray. 

Sordid desires are the childi’en of indulgence. 

J. L. Basford. 

There is no inborn longing that shall not be 
fulfilled. I think that is as certain as the for- 
giveness of sins. — George Macdonald. 


Y^here necessity ends, curiosity begins ; and 
no sooner are we su]iplied with everything that 
Nature can demand, than we sit down to con- 
trive artificial appetites. — : Dr. Johnson. 


What we seek, we shall find ; what we flee 
from, flees from us. — Emerson. 


As a general thing we obtain very surely and 
very speedily what we are not too anxious to 
obtain. — ItousseaiL 


Desires are the pulse of the soul. — Manton. 

The desires of man increase with his acqui- 
sitions. — Dr. Johnson. 


Perish the lore that deadens young desire ! 

Beattie. 


Troubles advance upon us raj)idly ; our de- 
sires travel in the opposite direction. — 

Alfred Mercier. 

It is much easier to suppress a first desire 
than to satisfy those that follow, — 

Rochefoueaxdd. 

DESPAIR. 

He that despairs measures Providence by bis 
own little contracted model. — Eonth. 

Despair is the conclusion of fools. — 

Beaconsfield. 

The fear that kills, and hope that is unwill- 
ing to be fed. — Wordsirorth. 

Where Christ brings his cross, he brings bis 
presence ; and where he is, none are desolate, 
and there is no room for despair. — 

Mrs. Browning. 


He is the truly courageous man who never 
desponds. — Coufacitis. 


All hope abandon, ye who enter here. — 

Dante. 


There’s no dew left on the daisies and clo- 
ver ; -there ’s no rain left in heaven. — 

Jean Ingelow. 

To him whose spirit is bowed down by the 
weight of piercing sorrow, the day and night 
are both of the same color. — Dschami. 


No change, no pause, no hope ! Yet I en- 
dure. — Bhclley. 

Despair is a dauntless hero. — HolcrofL 


He that despairs limits infinite, power to 
finite apprehension. — Eoath. 

That last dignity of the wretched- — 

Henry Giles. 

It is impossible for that man to despair who 
remembers that his Helper is omnipotent. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


There are circumstances in which despair does 
not imply inactivity. — Burke. 

Despair swallows up cowardice. — HazUtt. 

A speculative despair is unpardonable where 
it is our duty to act. — Burke. 

Despair makes a despicable figure, and is de- 
scended from a mean oiiginal. It is the off- 
spring of fear, laziness, and impatience. It 
argues a defect of spirit and resolution, and 
oftentimes of honesty too. — Jeremy Collier. 

And doubt, a greater mischief than despair. 

Sir J. Denham. 


Wouhhst thou unlock the door to cold despair 
and knowing pensiveness ? — George Herbert. 

Despair defies even despotism. — Byron. 

No man’s credit can fall so low but that, if he 
bear his shame as he should do, and profit by it 
as he ought to do, it is in liis own power to 
redeem his reputation. — Lord Nottingham. 

Despair is free. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Discomfort guides my tongue, and bids me 
speak of nothing but despair. — Shakspeare. 
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DESTINY. 


God has j[iroliibited despair. — 

3Ime. Sicetcliihie. 


Considering the iiiiforeseen events of this 
world, we should be taught that no human 
coiidilion should inspire men with absolute 
despair. — JFtcldhig, 

DESPATCH. 

Despatch is taking time by the ears ; hurry 
is takiim it bv the end of the tail. — 

if. JF, Shaw, 


Despatch is the soul of business. — 

Chesterfield, 

Reason and right give the quickest despatch. 

Fclthain, 


Business is bought at a dear hand where there 
is small despiatch. — Bacon. 

The swiftest despatch seems slow^ to desire. — 
PitUius Syrus. 

Crimes succeed by sudden despatch ; honest 
counsels gain vigor by delay. — Tacitus, 

Generally it is good to commit the beginning 
of all great actions to Argus with his hundred 
eyes, and the end to Briareiis with his hundred 
hands, — first to \vatch, and then to speed. — 

Bacon, 

DESPOTISM. 

Despotism is the only form of government 
which may, 'with safety to itself, neglect the 
education of its infant poor. — Bishop Horsley. 

Pear must rule in a despotism. — Kossuth, 

Arbitrary power is but the first natural step 
from anarchy, or the savage life. — Swift, 

Y^’lien men have become heartily wearied of 
licentioxis anarchy, their eagerness has been 
proportion ably great to embrace the opposite 
extreme of rigorous despotism. ^ — Whately. 

Despotism and freedom of the press cannot 
exist together. — Gamhetta. 

It is difficult for power to avoid despotism. 
The possessors of rude health ; the individuali- i 
ties cut out by a few strokes, solid for the very j 
reason that they are all of a piece ; the com- 
plete characters whose fibres have never been 
strained by a doubt ; tlie minds that no ques- 
tions disturb and no aspirations put out of 
breath, — these, the strong, are also the 
tyrants. — Mme, de Gasparin. 


Many of the greatest tyrants on the records 
of history have begun their reigns in the fairest 
manner. “ But the truth is, this unnatural power 
corruxjts both the heart and the understanding. 

Burke. 


Honor is unkmown in despotic States. — 

' MontesqidcU: 

There is something among men more capable 
of shaking despotic power than lightning, whirl- 
wind, or earthquake ; that is, the threatened 
indignation of the whole civilized world. — 

Daniel Webster. 

DESTINY. 

Before men made us citizens, great Nature 
made us men. — Lowell. 

Destiny is always dark. — George Herbert. 

Each thing, both in small and in great, fulfil- 
leth the task which destiny hath set down. — 

Hippocrates, 

We are but as the instrument of Heaven. — 
Owen Meredith. 


What fates impose, that men must needs 
abide. — Shakspeare. 


Would the face of Nature be so serene and 
beautiful if man’s destiny were not equally 
so ? — TJioreau. 

No man of woman born, coward or brave, 
can shun his destiny. — Bryant. 

The scapegoat wliic.li -we make responsible 
for all our crimes and follies; a necessity which 
we set down for invineiWe, when we have no 
wish to strive against it. — Mrs. Baifottr. 

Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall. — 

Shakspeare. 

’T is man himself makes his own god and 
his own hell. — Bailey. 

The heart of silver falls ever into the hands 
of lu’ass. The sensitive herb is eaten as grass 
by the swine. — Ouida. 

If we cannot shape our destiny, there is no 
such tiling as witchcraft. — Bcaeorsficld. 

Marriage is ever made by destiny. — Chapman, 


They who talk much of destiny, their birth- 
star, etc., are in a lower dangerous plane, and 
invite the evil they fear. — Bmerson, 
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DEVOTION. 


And this is woman's fate: all her affections 
are called into life by winning flatteries, and 
then thrown back upon themselves to perish; 
and her heart, her trusting heart, filled with 
weak tenderness, is left to bleed or break ! — 

L. E. Laiidoii, 


Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. — 

ShaksjKcire, 

Can man or woman choose duties ? No more 
than they can choose their birthplace, or their 
father and mother. — George, Eliot. 

Men are what their mothers made them. 
You may as well ask a loom which weaves 
hu'ckabiick why it does not make cashmere, as 
to expect poetry from, this engineer or a chemi- 
cal discovery from that jobber. — Emerson. 

Maids must be wives and mothers to fulfil 
the entire and holiest end of woman’s being. — 
Erances Anne Kemble. 

Our deeds determine us, as much as we 
determine our deeds. — George Eliot. 

Seek not to know what must not be revealed; 
joys only flow where fate is most concealed. — 
Bryden. 

Woman is born for love, and it is impossible 
to turn her from seeking it. — ' 

Margaret Faller Ossoli. 


The destiny of women is to please, to be 
amiable, and to love. — Eochebrime. 

How circumscribed is woman's destiny ! — 

GcetJhe. 


Men must work, and women must weep. — 
Charles KtngsUy. 

Everything is done by immutable laws, and 
our destiny is already recorded. — Voltaire. 

We are all sure of two things, at least: we 
shall suffer, and we shall all die. — Goldsonith. 

DEVOTEDNESS. 

^ The perfect disinterestedness and self-devo- 
tion of which men seCm incapable, but which is 
sometimes found in woman. — Macaulay. 

The best part of a woman’s love is wor- 
ship ; but it is hard to her to be sent away with 
her precious spikenard rejected, and her long 
tresses, too, that were let fall, ready to soothe 
the wearied feet. — George Eliot. 


Love without reverence and enthusiasm is 
only friendship. — George Sand. 

The w'omaii who has too easily and ardently 
yielded her devotion will find that its vitality, 
like a bright fire, soon consumes itself. — 

Furarol. 

To feel, to love, to suffer, to devote herself, 
will always be the text of the life of woman. — 

Balzac. 

Man may content himself with the applause 
of the world and the homage paid to his intel- 
lect, but woman’s heart has holier idols. — 

George Eliot. 

Thy love to me wns wonderful, passing the 
love of woman. — Bible. 


Oh, only those whose souls have felt this one 
idolatry can tell how precious is the slightest 
thing affection gives and hahows. — 

L. E. Laiulon. 


Ivike Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, love 
gives itself, hut is not bought. — Long'd low. 

Love is not love which alters when it altera- 
tion finds; love alters not with his brief hours 
and weeks, but bears it out even to the edge of 
doom. — Shahspeare. 

The days of chivalry are not gone, notwith- 
standing Burke’s grand dirge over them; they 
live still ill that far-off worship paid by many 
a youth and man to the wmman of whom he 
never dreams that be shall touch so much as 
her little finger, or the hem of her robe, 

George Eliot. 

Many waters cannot quench love, neither can 
the floods drown it. — Bible. 


There are other hooks in a man’s library be- 
sides Ovid, and after dawdling ever so long at 
a woman’s knee, one day he gets up and is free. 
We have all been there; we have all had the 
fever, — the strongest and the smallest, from 
Samson, Hercules, Binaldo, downward : but 
it burns out, and you get well. — ThaEkeray, 

DEVOTION. 

There is a divine depth in silence. We meet 
God alone. — F. W. Bobertson. 


Devotion, like fire, goeth upward. — Eoroad&r. 

That fabric rises high as heaven, whose basis 
on devotion stands. — Prior. 
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DIFFIDENCE. 


Devotion’s self shall steal a thought from 
heaven. — Pojje. 

All is holy where devotion kneels. — 

0. JV. Holmes. 

The Christian life is a long and continual 
tendency of oiir hearts towards that eternal 
goodness which we desire upon earth. — 

jpenclon. 


A woman whom we truly love is a religion. — 
2Ime. de Girardui. 


Devotion is like the candle which Michael 
Angelo used to take in his pasteboard cap, so 
as’ not to throw liis shadow upon the work in 
which he was engaged. — PkilUps Brooks. 


Complete self-devotion is woman’s part. — 

Macaulay. 

DEW. 

Gems which adorn the heauteous tresses of 
the weeping morn. — Poole. 

Hushed as the falling dews, whose noiseless 
showers inipearl the folded leaves of evening 
flowers. — Congreve. 

Liquid pearl — Shakspeare. 

’Tis of the tears which stars weep, sweet 
with joy. — Bailey. 

The dew-bead gem, of earth and sky begotten. 

George Eliot. 

Tbe dew waits for no voice to call it to the 
sun. — Joseph Parker. 

None can give us dew but God. — 

Bishop Reynolds. 

Dewdrops are the gems of morning, but the 
team of mournful eve 3 — Coleridge. 

Earth’s liquid jewelry,' wrought of air. — 

Bailey. 

Every dewdrop and raindrop had a whole 
heaven within it. — Longfellow. i 


Dew depends not on Parliament. — 

James Otis. 


That same dew, which sometime on the 
buds was wont to swell like round and orient 
pearls, stood now within the pretty flow^erets* 
eyes, like tears that did their own disgrace 
bewail. — Shakspeare. 


The night distilleth dew, as the opening 
flowers exude fragrance. — Lamartine. 

The dew of heaven is as much needed for the 
flowers as for the crops of the field. — 

Lady Fullerton. 

The starlight dews all silently their tears of 
love instil. — Byron. 

The dew of thy birth is of the womb of the 
morning. — Bible. 

DIET. 

It was Dean Swift who ignored the bill of 
fare, and asked for a bill of the company. — 

N. P. Willis. 


Unquiet meals make ill digestion. — 

Shakspeare. 

Free-livers on a small scale, who are prodigal 
within the compass of a guinea. — 

Washmgton Irving. 

Many dishes bring many diseases. — Pliny. 


Things sw^eet to taste prove in digestion 
sour. — Shakspeare. 

DIFFICULTY. 

It is the surmounting of difficulties that 
makes heroes. — Kossuth. 

How strangely easy difficult things are ! — 
Charles Buxton. 

To bear adversity wdtb an equal mind is both 
I the sign and glory of a brave spirit. — Quarles. 

Difficulties are God’s errands. — Beecher. 

Surmounted obstacles not only teach, but 
hearten us in our future struggles. — 

Rev. Dr. Sharp. 

Every noble acquisition is attended with its 
risks : he who fears to encounter tbe one must 
not expect to obtain the other. — Metastasio. 

DIFFIDENCE. 

Diffidence is not always innocence. — 

Mme. Keeker. 

Mere bashfulness without merit is awkward. 

Thomas Hughes. 

Diffidence is a sort of false modesty. — 

Thackeray. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 


DIGNITY'. 

A tit of anger is as fatal to dignity as a dose 
of arsenic to life. — J. G, Hollmid. 


Dignity and love do not blend. — 

Mme. Keeker. 

True dignity is never gained by place, and 
never lost when honors are witbdra\ra. — 

Massinger. 

Dignity of manner always conveys a sense of 
reserved force. — Alcott. 


True dignity abides with him alone who, in 
the silent hour of inward thought, can still 
suspect and still revere himself in lowliness of 
heart. — Wordsworth, 


True dignity is Iiis whose tranquil mind virtue 
has raised above the things below. — Beattie. 

All celebrated people lose on a close view. — 
Napoleon I. 

The dignity of truth is lost with much pro- 
testing. — Ben Jonson. 

There is even the dignity of vice. — Mwarol. 


Clay and clay differs in dignity, whose dust 
is both alike. — Shakspeare. 

The dignity of man is given into his own 
hands ; with him it sinks, or lifts itself to 
heaven. — Schiller. 


Let none presume to wear an undeserved 
dignity. — Shakspeare. 

Men x^ossessing minds which are morose, sol- 
emn, and inflexible enjoy generally a greater 
share of dignity than of happiness. — Bacon. 

Dignity and love do not blend well, nor do 
they continue long together. — Ovid. 

It is at once the thinnest and most effective 
of all the coverings under which duneedom 
sneaks and skulks Whipple. 

It is of very little use in trying to be digni- 
fied, if dignity is no part of your character. — 

- Bov6e. 

She hath a natural, wise sincerity, a sim])le 
truthfulness ; and these have lent her a dignity 
as moveless as the centre. — Lowell. 

The nearer we approach great men, the clearer 
we see that they are men. — Bruyhre. 


Dignity is often a veil betw^een us and tlie 
real truth of things. — Whipple. 

She is calm because she is the mistress of 
her subject, — the secret of self-possession. — 

Bcaconsfield. 

In order that she may be able to give her 
hand with dignity, she must be able to stand 
alone. — Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


Dignity and love were never yet boon com- 
panions. — Fielding. 


As vivacity is the gift of woman, gravity is 
that of man. — Addison. 

DILIGENCE. 

It is want of diligence rather than want of 
means that causes most failures. — 

Alfred Merder. 

As he that lives longest lives but a little 
while, every man may he certain that he has 
no time to waste. The duties of life are com- 
mensurate to its duration ; and every day brings 
its task, which, if neglected, is doubled on tSe 
morrow. — Dr. Johnson. 


The more the marble wustes, the more the 
statue gi'ows. — Michael Angelo. 

DIRT. 

By those who look close to the ground dirt 
will be seen. I- hope I see things from a 
greater distance. — Dr. Johnso'n. 

Dirt has been shrewdly termed “misplaiced 
material.” — Victor Eugo. 

I confess I could never see any good reason 
why dirt sliould always he a necessary concomi- 
tant of poverty. — W. G. Clark. 

In Nature there is no dirt, everything is in 
the right condition ; the swamp and the worm, 
as well as the grass and the bird, — all is there 
for itself. Only because we think that all 
things have a relation to us, do they appear 
justifiable or otherwise. — Auerhaeh. 

“ Ignorance,” says Ajax, “ is a painless evil; ” 
so, I should think, is dirt, considering the merry 
faces that go along with it. — Gecrrge Eliot. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Disappointments are to the soul what 
thunder-storm is to the air. — Schiller. 
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DISCRETIOX. 


Oft expeetatioii fails, and most oft there where 
it most promises. — Sliakspcai'e, 

Disappointment to a noble soul is what cold 
water is tc» biiriiiiig iiietai ; it strengthens, tem- 
pers, intensifies, but never destroys it. — 

Eliza Tabo7\ 

Disappointment is the nurse of wisdom. — 
Sir Bayle Eoclic, 

Not to find even nests where one thought to 
lind birds- — Cermntcs, 


Life often seems like a long shipwreck, of 
which the debris are frieodsliip, glory, and love: 
the shores of existence are strewn with them. — 

3Ime, de Stael. 

O world, how many hopes thou dost engulf ! 

Alfred de M%Lsset. 

Of all the uses of adversity which are sweet, 
none are sweeter than those which giw out of 
disappointed love. — Emry Taylor. 

How Disappointment tracks the steps of 
Hope I — L. E. Lmulon. 

Women suffer more from disappointment 
than men, because they have more of faith 
and are naturally more credulous. — 

Marguerite de Valois, 

Young ladies may have been crossed in love, 
and have had their sufferings, their frantic mo- 
ments of grief and tears, their wakeful nights, 
and so forth ; but it is only in very sentimental 
novels that people occupy themselves perpet- 
ually with that passion, and I believe what are 
called broken hearts are a very rare article 
indeed. — Thackeray, * 

DISASTER. 

When the foot of the mountain is enveloped 
in mist, the mountain appears to us much lof- 
tier than it is ; so also when the ground and 
Imsis of a disaster is not clear to ns. — Auerbach. 

Defeat may be victory in disguise. — 

LoTigfellow. 

The cmelest foe is a masked benefactor. The 
warn which make history so dreary have served 
the cause of truth and virtue. — Emerson. 

Disasters teach us humility. — St. Anselm, 

It is in periods of apparent disaster, duiing 
the sufferings of whole generations, that the 
gi’eatest improvement in human character has 
been effected. — Sir A. Alison, 


DISCONTENT. 

The lazy ox wishes for horse-trappings, and 
the steed wishes to plough. — Horace. 

Discontent is the source of all trouble, but 
also of all progress in individuals and in 
nations. — Auei'hach. 


Men would be angels ; angels would be 
gods. — Eoye. 

’T is not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
or carry smiles and sunshine in m}?’ face when 
discontent sits heavy at my heart. — Addison. 

0 thoughts of men accurst ! Past and to 
come seems best j things present, worst. — 

Shakspeare. 

Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment 
that w^e are always impatient of the present. 
Attainment is followed by neglect, and posses- 
sion by disgust. — Dr. Johnson. 

DISCORD. 

Unity, agreement, is always silent or soft- 
i voiced ; it is only discord that loudly proclaims 
itself. — Carlyle. 

Untimely conduct is the discord of manners. 

Mine. Louise Colet. 

Discord oft in music makes the sweeter 
lay. — Spenser. 

Our life is full of discord ; hut by forbearance 
and virtue this same discord can be turned to 
haimony. — James Ellis. 

A modicum of discord is the very spice of 
courtship. — Chamfort, 

How sour sweet music is when time is broke, 
and no proportion kept ! So it is in the music 
of men’s lives. — Shakspeare, 

DISCRETION. 

Neither coquetry nor love is imbued with 
discretion. — Mme. Sophie Amould. 


Discretion is more necessary to women than 
eloquence, because they have less trouble to 
speak well than to speak little. — 

Father du Bose. 

Tliere is no talent so useful towards rising in 
the world, or which puts men more out of tlie' 
reach of fortune, than discretion, a species of 
lower prudence. — Swift. 
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DISEASE. 


Let ’s teacli ourselves that honorable stop, 
not to outsport discretion. — ^halzs;pcavc. 

There are three things that ought to be con- 
sidered before some things are spoken, — the 
Tuanner, the place, and the time. — Hoidliey, 

I do not much like weasels, but I hate rats ; 
and therefore 1 say, success to the weasels ! — 
William Cobheit. 


Some delicate matters must be treated like 
pins, because if they are not seized by the right 
end, we get pricked. — J, Pctit-Smm, 

Great ability without discretion comes al- 
most invariably to a tragic end. — Gambctta. 

Had ‘Windham possessed discretion in debate, 
or Slieridan in conduct, they might have ruled 
their age. — Swift. 


Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a 
guide to win all the duties of life. — Addism. 

Discretion in speech is more than eloquence. 

Bacon. 


What is denominated discretion in man we 
call cunning in brutes. — La Fontaine. 

I do not contend against the advantages of 
distrust. In the world wo live in, it is but too 
necessary. 8ome of old called it the very 
sinew’s of discretion. — Burke. 


Partake of love as a temperate man partakes 
of wine ; do not become intoxicated. — 

Alfred de Musset. 


The bettor part of valor is discretion. — 

Slmks^eare. 

If "W 0 look into communities and divisions 
of men, we observe that the discreet man, not 
tlie witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, guides 
the conversation, and gives measure to society. 

Addison. 


If thou ai't a master, be sometimes blind; if a 
servant, sometimes deaf. — Thomas Fuller. 


Always man needs woman for his friend. 
He needs her clearer vision, her subtler insight, 
her softer thought, her winged soul, her pure 
and tender heart. Always woman needs man 
to be her Mend, She needs the vigor of his 
purpose, the ardor of his will, his calmer judg- 
ment, his braver force of action, his reverence 
and his devotion. — Mary Olemnen 


It is not advisable to reward where men have 
the tenderness not to punish. — V Estrange. 

Swift calls discretion low prudence ; it is 
high prudence, and one of the most important 
elements entering into either social or political 
life. — Olmpin. 

Discreet women have sometimes neither eyes 
nor ears. — Mine. Deluzy. 

DISCUSSIOM-. 

Of a certain class of disputants it has been 
wittily obsez’ved that their conclusions are al- 
ways right and their reasons for them invaria- 
bly wrong. — J. C. Jeaffrc.son. 

The bitter clamor of two eager tongues. — 

Bhakspeare. 

The skilful disputant well knows that he 
never has his enemy at more advantage than 
when, by allowing the premises, he shows him 
arguing wrong from his own principles. — 

W arbiirton. 


Religious contention is the devil’s harvest. — 
La Fontaine. 


The fair way of conducting a dispute is to 
exhibit, one by one, the arguments of yonr op- 
ponent, and, with each argument, the precise 
and specific answer you are able to make to 
it. — Paley. 

Frank, haughty, rash, — the Rupert of 
debate. — B-ulwer-Lytion. 

Tho great enemy of knowledge is not error, 
but inertness. All that we want is discussion; 
and then we are sure to do well, no matter 
what our blunders may be. One error conflicts 
with another, each destroys its opponent, and 
truth is evolved. — Buckle. 

DISEASE. 

Disease is a hot-honse plant. — Mailer. 

Diseases, desperate grown, by desperate ap- 
pliances are relieved, or not at all. — 

Bhakspeare. 

Disease is the retribution of outraged Nature. 

' ffosea Ballou. 


Just disease to luxury succeeds. — Fope . ' 

Before the curing of a strong disease, even 
in the instant of repair and health, the fit is 
strongest. — Bhakspeare. 
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DISSIMULATION. 


Decay and disease are often beautiful, like 
the pearly tear of the shell-fish and the hectic 
glow of consumption. — r Thormib. 


A house kept to the end of display is impos- 
sible to all but a few women, and their success 
is dearly bought. — Emerson. 


DISENCHANTMENT. 

Year by year, more and more of the world 
gets disenchanted. Even the icy privacy of 
the arctic and antarctic circles is invaded. We 
have played Jack Horner with our earth, till 
there is never a plum left in it. — LowelL 

A blaze first pleases and then tires the 
sight. — Er. Johnson. 

Which of us that is thirty years old has not 
had his Pompeii ? Deep under ashes lies Life, 
Youth, the careless sports, the pleasures and 
passions, the darling joy. — Thackeray. 

DISGRACE. 

Reason bears disgrace, courage combats it, 
patience surmounts it. — Mme. de Sivign6. 


Disgrace is the synoiiyme of disco veiy. — 

Alfred de Musset. 


Whatever disgrace we may have deserved, it 
is almost always in our power to re-establish 
our character. — Rochefoucauld. 

Come, Death, and snatch me from disgrace. — 
Bnlwer-Lytton. 

I have some wounds upon me, and they smart 
to hear themselves remembered. — Shakspcare. 

No one can disgrace us hut ourselves. — 

J. 0. Holland. 


Disbohor is like the Aaron's Beard in the 
hedgerows; it can only poison if it be plucked. — 

Ouida. 

DISHONESTY. 

What is dishonestly got vanishes in prof- 
ligacy. — Cicero, 

The gains of the wicked bring short-lived 
pleasure, but afterwards long- continued grief. — 

Antiphanes. 

; Ill-gotten wealth is never stable. — Euripides. 

Dishonesty is so grasping it would deceive 
God himself, wpre it possible. — Bancroft. 

DISPLAY. 

Display is like shallow water, where you can 
see the muddy bottom. — Alphome Karr. 


Narrow waists and narrow minds go together. 

Chaw fort. 

She who desires to see, desires also to be 
seen. — Ceruantes. 


Beauty gains little, and homeliness and de- 
formity lose much, by gaudy attire. Lysander 
knew this when he refused the rich garments 
that the tyrant Dionysius proffered to his 
daughter, saying that they were iit only to 
make unhappy faces more remarkable. — 

Zimmermann. 


They that govern make the least noisQ. — 

Belden. 


Loud-dressing men and women have also 
loud characters. — Haliburton. 


I have often reflected within myself on this 
unaccountable humor in wom&kind of being 
smitten with everything that is showy and 
superficial, and on the numberless evils that 
befall the sex from this light fantastical dis- 
position. — Addison. 

People newly emerged from obscurity gener- 
ally launch out into indiscriminate display. — 
Jean Ingclow. 

Display is as false as it is costly. — Franklin. 

A fop of fashion is the mercer’s friend, the 
tailor’s fool, and his own foe. -^Lavater, 

If a young lady has that discretion and 
modesty without which all knowledge is little 
worth, she will never make an ostentatious 
parade of it, because she will rather be intent 
on acquiring more than on displaying wdiat she 
has. — Hannah More. 

dissimulatio;n. 

Dissimulation is the only thing that paakes 
society possible; without its amenities the world 
would he a bear-garden. — 

All men wear a disguised habit. — Termoe. 

"We endeavor to conceal our vices under the 
disguise of the opposite virtues. — Fielding. 

We are so much accustomed to disguise our- 
selves to others, that at length we disguise 
ourselves to ourselves. — Rochefo^(>cauM. 
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Ill 


DOMESTICITY. 


PIS TRUST. 

The feeling of distrust is always the last 
which a great mind ac(_[iures. — Ramie. 

Zoroaster said, when in doubt abstain ; hut 
this doe5| not always apply. At cards, when 
in doubt take the trick. — H. W. Shaw. 

Doubt the man who swears to his devotion. — 
Mme. Louise Golet. 


As health lies in labor, and there is no royal 
road to it hut tiirongh toil, so there is no repub- 
lican road to safety but in constant distrust. — 
Wendell Phillips. 

In love the deceit generally outstrips the 
distrust. — Rochefoucauld. 


How absurd to try to make two men think 
alike on matters of religion, when I cannot 
make two timepieces agree ! — Charles V. 

All sects seem to me to be right in what they 
assert, and wrong in what they deny. — Goethe. 

He knew how to W’eakeu his divinity, on 
occasion, as w'ell as an old housewife to weaken 
her tea, lest it should keep people awake. — 

0. W. Holmes. 


Of the two evils, it is perhaps less injurious 
to society, that a good doctrine should be ac- 
comj)anied by a bad life, than that a good life 
should lend its support to a bad doctrine. For 
the sect, if once established, will survive the 
founder. — Colton. 


Self-reliance is demanded in woman ,* the 
su])reme fall of falls is the first doubt of one’s 
self. — Mmc. de Gasparin. 

Women distrust men too much in general, 
and too little in particular. — Gommerson. 

Jealousy lives upon distrust, becomes mad- 
ness, or iea.ses entirely, when we pass from 
doubt to certainty. — Rochcfouccmld. 

It is difficult for a woman to try to be any- 
thing good when she is not believed in. — 

George Eliot. 

The doubts of love are never to be wholly 
overcome ; they grow with its various anxieties, 
timidities, and teiidernesKS, and are the very 
fruits of the reverence in which the admix’ed 
object is behohU — Jot^ne Porter. 

DOCTOR. 

The doctor is not iinfrequently death’s pilot- 
fish. — G. i). Prentice. 


Though fancy may be the patient’s complaint, 
necessity is often the doctor’s. — Zimmermann. 

It IB not much trouble do doctor sick folks, 
but to doctor healthy ones is troublesome. — 
E. W. Shaw. 

An ignorant doctor is the aide-de-camp of 
death. — Abu A^icepnai 

POOTBIira.' 

Do'Ctiine is noihfhghiit the skin of truth set 
up. add' ^tufed. Mpt^her. 

Live to explain tky doctrine by thy life. — 

■'I' ' , ,r'' ' . . Prior. 


DOGMATISM. 

He who is certain, or presumes to say he 
knows, is, whether he be mistaken or in the 
right, a dogmatist. — William Fleming. 

They utter all they think with violence. — 

Ben Jonson. 


It is a wrong use of my understanding to 
make it the rule and measure of another 
man’s, — a use which it is neither fit for nor 
capable of. — Locke. 

When men are the most sure and arrogant, 
they commonly are the most mistaken. — 

Eime. 

Every one of his opinions appears to him 
written, as it were, in sunbeams; and he grows 
angiy that his neighbor does not see it in the 
same light. — Lr. Watts. 

Nothing can be more unphilosopliical than to 
he positive or dogmatical on any subject. — 

•. Eume. 

DOMESTICITY. 

Housekeepers, home-makers, wives, and 
mothers are fundaniental social relations which 
rest upon womah^s characteristics, physical, 
mental, and moral. — R. Herbert Hewton. 

The sober comfort, all the peace which springs 
from the large aggi’egate of little things- — 

Hannah More. 

If a woman is not fit to manage the internal 
mattei's of a house, she is fit for nothings and 
should nevex' be put in a house or over a house, 
any way. Good housekeeping lies at the root Cif 
all the real ease aUd satisfaction in existence. — 
Haniet Prescott Spoffor^ 
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DOUBT. 


The parted hosom clings to wonted home, 
if anght that ’s kindred cheer the welcome 
hearth. — Byron, 


Home joys are blessed of heaven. — Seneca. 


Oh, trebly blest the placid lot of those whose 
hearth foundations are in pure love laid, where 
husband’s breast with tempered ardor glows, 
and wdfe, oft mother, is in heart a maid ! — 

Euripides. 

Only so far as a man is happily married to 
himself is he lit for married life, and family life 
generally. — Novalis. 


Apcdles used to paint a good housewife on a 
snail, to import that she was home-keeping. — 

James Howell. 


She was little known beyond her home; but 
there she silently spread around her that soft, 
pure light, the preciousiiess of which is never 
fully understood till it is quenched. — 

Chamiing. 

The grandest of heroic deeds are those which 
are performed within four walls and in domestic 
privacy. — Richter. 


Home should he the centre of joy, equatorial 
and tropical. — Beecher. 


Silence and chaste reserve is woman’s genuine 
praise, and to remain quiet within the house. — 
Euripides. 

The best school of discipline is horn e. Family 
life is God’s own method of training the young, 
and homes are very much as women make 
them. — Samteel Smiles. 


A woman is not a woman until she has been 
baptized in her love and devotion to home and 
children. — Mrs. F. 0. Croly. 

A cottage will hold as much happiness as 
would stock a palace. — James Hamilton. 

^The nest may be constructed, so far as the 
sticks go, by the male bird; but only the hen 
can line it with moss and down ! — 

Frances Power Coble. 


The only fountain in the wilderness of life, 
where man drinks of water totally unmixed with 
bitterness, is that which gushes for him in the 
calm and shady recess of do^nestic j(ife. — 

William Penn, 


Father, mother, child, arc the human trinity, 
whose substance must not be divided nor its 
persons confounded. As well reconstruct your 
granite out of the grains it is disintegrated 
into, as society out of the dissolution of wedded 
love. — Bartol. 

Home is the chief school of human virtue. — 

Channing. 

Our notion of the perfect society embraces 
the family as its ceiitre and ornament. Nor is 
there a paradise i»hmted till the children appear 
ill the foreground, to animate and complete the 
picture- — Alcott. 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss of para- 
dise that hath survived the fall. — Oowper, 

Domestic happiness is the end of almost all 
our pursuits, and the common reward of all our 
X>aius. — Fielding. 

Lord Lyttleton says, true domestic bliss shuns 
too strong a light. — J. O. Hare, 


Home is the sacred refuge of our life. — 

Eryden. 

The man at the head of the house can mar 
the pleasure of the household, but he cannot 
make it ; that must rest with the woman, and 
it is hei' great privilege. — Arthur Helps. 

Women do act their part when tliey do make 
their ordej’ed houses know them. — 

Sheridan Knowles. 


Men talk in raptures of jmuth and beauty, 
wdt and sprightlincss; but after sovtm y(»ars of 
union, not one of them is to be compared to 
good family management, which is seen at every 
meal, and felt every hour in the husband’s 
purse. — Witherspoon. 

DOUBT. 

When in doubt, lean to the side of mercy. — 

CG7'mnt68, 


Many with trust, with doubt few, are un- 
done. — GrcvilU. 


Misgive that you may not mistake, •— 

WUtdy. 

To doubt is a misfortune, but to seek when 
in doubt is an indispensable duty. So he who 
doubts and seeks not is at once unfortunate and 
unfair. — Pascal. 
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TTncertain ways unsafest are, and douTit a 
greater miscliief tlmn despair. — Sir J, Denham. 

Our distrust justifies tlie deceit of others. — 
Rochefoucauld. 

To doubt is worse than to have lost; and to 
despair is but to antedate those miseries that 
must fall on us. — Massinger, 


Doubt follows white-winged Hope with trem- 
bling steps. — Balzac. 

Doubt is hell in the human soul. — 

Mme. de ffasparin. 


Faith keeps many doubts in her pay. If 1 
could not doubt, I should not believe. — Thoreau. 


Mcdest doubt is called the beacon of the 
wise. — Shakspeare. 

There is no weariness like that which rises 
from doubting. It is unfixed reason. — South, 

Give unqualified assent to no propositions 
but those the truth of which is so clear and 
distinct that they cannot be doubted. The 
enunciation of this first great commandment of 
science consecrated doubt. — Muxley, 

FTo sadder proof can be given by a man of bis 
own littleness than disbelief in great men. — 

Carlyle, 

Human knowledge is the parent of doubt. — 

Greville, 


Everybody drags its shadow, and every mind 
its doubt. — Fictor Hugo. 

The doubts of an honest man contain more 
moral truth than the profession of faith of peo- 
ple under a worldly yoke. — X Doudan, 

Never do anything concerning the rectitude of 
which you have a doubt. — Fliny the Younger, 


Doubt is the vestibule of faith. — Colton, 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, be- 
lieve me, than in half the creeds. — Tennyson, 

Dpuht springs from the mind; faith is the 
daughter of the soul. — /. PM-S&nn, 

fSoubt is the shadow of truth. — Bailey, 

\ paJflep called doubt the father of invention; 
it , 18 - ©ertainly "the' pioneer. — 

'8 


i To believe with certainty we must begin with 
1 doubting. — Stanislaus. 

Our doubts are traitors, and make us lose the 
good we oft might win, by fearing to attempt. 

Shakspeare, 

Remember Talleyrand’s advice, “If you are 
in doubt whether to write a letter or not, 
don’t 1 ” The advice applies to many doubts in 
life besides that of letter- writing. — 

Bulwer-Lytton, 

He wanted a peg to hang his thoughts 
upon. — Sir Thomas More, 

DOWRT. 

A woman’s true dowry, in my opinion, is 
virtue, modesty, and desires restmined, not that 
which is usually called so. — Rlautus. 

Ho richer dowiy than a heart untainted and 
a love undivided. — Mme. Deluzy. 

In France the money a woman brings with 
her to the marriage altar is the main thing. 
She is sold, actimly sold, like merchandise, 
and like merchandise is eventually considered. 

Anna Qora Momatt. 


Not whom you marry, but how much you 
marry, is the real question among the Hon. 
Tom Shuffletons of every age. — Whipple, 

DRAMA. 

It is remarkable how virtuous and generously 
disposed every one is at a play. — HazUtt, 


The drama is the book of the people. — 

WilTmoU, 


The poetry of operas is generally as exqui- 
sitely ill as the music is good. — Addison. 

On ihe Greek stage a drama, or acted story, 
consisted in reality of three dramas, called to- 
gether a trilogy, and performed consecutively 
in the course of one day. — Coleridge, 

I maintain, against the enemies of the st^e, 
that patterns of piety, decently represented, 
may second the precepts. — Drydm. 


The tragedy of “Hamlet ” is critically consid^ 
ered to be the masteroiece of dramatic poet^; 
and the tragedy of “ Hamlet ” is also, according 
to the testimony of every sort of managed, 
the play of all others, which can invariably be ■ 
depended on to fill a theatre. —Q, A, Sola, 
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The propriety of thoughts and words, which 
are the hidden beauties of a play, are hut con** j 
fusedly judged in the vehemence of action. — 

Drydevi, 

All the world ’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players. - — Shalcs2)6a,r6* 

Dramatical or representative poesy is, as it 
were, a visible history; for it sets out the image 
of things as if they were present. — Bacon. 

A passion for the dramatic art is inherent in 
the nature of man. — Edwin Forrest. 

The drama is a looking-glass in which we see 
the hideousness of vice and the beauties of 
virtue. — Frames Anne KemUe. 

The business of the dramatist is to keep him- 
self out of sight, and to let nothing appear but 
Ids characters. As soon as he attracts notice to 
his personal feelings, the illusion is broken. — 
Macaula/y. 

Men of wit, learning, and virtxie might strike 
out every offensive or unbecoming passage from 
plays, — Swift. 

DBEAMS. 

A body may as well lay too little as too mncb 
stress upon a dream ; but tbe less he heed them 
the better. — L' Estrange. 

His fancy lost in pleasant Addison. 

Sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
and the voice in my dreaming ear melted, 
away. — Campbell, 

In waking whispers and repeated dreams, to 
hint pure thoughts and warn the favored soul. 

Thoynson. 

I talk of dreams, which are the children of 
an idle brain ; begot of nothing but vam fan- 
tasy, which is as thin of substance as the air, 
and more ineonstant than the wind. — 

Shalcsjpeare. 

In this retirement of the mind from the 
sens®, it retains a yet more incoherent manner 
of thinking, which we call dreaming. — Loche. 

Our waking dreams are fatal. — Young. 

We are somewhat more than ourselves in our 
sleep, and the slumber of the body seems to be 
but the waking of the soul. is the litiga- , 
tion of sense, W the Bberty of reason.— 

. Sir T. Brovme. 


The day seems long, but nigbt is odious : no 
sleep, but dreams; no. dreams but visions 
s'trange. Sir P. Skhieiy. 

When we die, we shall find we have not lost 
our dreams ; we have only lost our sleep. — 

Michter. 

When monarch Reason sleeps, this mimic 
wakes. — Drydm. 

The visions of a busy brain. — Joanna Baillie. 

I believe that every one, some time or other, 
dreams that he is reading papers, books, or let- 
ters ; in which case the invention prompts so 
readily that the mind is imposed upon, and 
mistakes its own suggestions for the composi- 
tion of another. — Addison. 

My eyes make pictures when they are 
shut. — Coleridge. 

Every one turns his dreams into realities as 
far as he can. Man is cold as ice to the truth, 
hot as fire to falsehood. — La Fontaine. 

For his dreams, I wonder he "s so simple to 
trust the mockery of unq^uiet slumboivs. 

Shak^mare. 

In dreams we are true poets : wo create the 
persons of tbe drama ; wo give them appro- 
pi'xate figures, faces, costumes ; they arc per- 
fect in their organs, attitudes, raanncrB ; 
moreover, they speak after their own charac- 
ters, not ours ; and we listen with surprise to 
whlit.they say. — Emerson. 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus’ train. — 
Milton. 

Beneath closed lids and folds of deepest 
shade we think we see. — N. L. FrotMngharn. 

Dreams ought to produce no conviction 
whatever on philosophical minds. If we con- 
sider bow many dreams are dreamt every 
night, and how many events occur every day, 
we shall no longer wonder at those accidental 
coincidences which ignorance mistakes for 
verifications. — Colton. 

DBESS. 

In cloths cheap handsomeness doth hear the 
bell. — George Merhefrt 

As soon as a woman begins to dress ** loud/'’ 
her manners and conversation partake of the 
same element. — Kalkxurton. 
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Dress changes the manners. — Voltaire. 

Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a 
beggar. — Bliakspeare. ' 

He that is proud of the rustling of his silks, 
like a madman, laughs at the rattling of his 
fetters ; for, indeed, clothes ought to be our 
remembrancers of our lost innoceiicy. — 

Thomas Fuller. 

Oh, fair undress, best dress ! It checks no 
vein, but every flowing limb in pleasure drowns, 
and heightens ease with grace. — Tlioriwon. 

Out of clothes, out of countenance ; out of 
countenance, out of wit. — Ben Jomon. 

We may hold it slavish to dress according to 
the judgment of fools and the caprice of cox- 
combs ; but are we not ourselves both when we 
are singular in our attire ? — Chatjield. 

The wanton lawns, more soft and white than 
milk. — Bcatm.ont and Fletcher. 

It is well knowm that a loose and easy dress 
contributes much to give to both sexes those 
flue proportions of body that are observable in 
the Grecian statues, and which serve as models 
to our present artists. — Mousseau. 

My dear, your everlasting blue velvet quite 
tires me. — Thackeray. 

Sturdy swains, in clean array, for rustic 
dance prepare, mixed with the buxom damsels 
hand in hand. — John Phillips. 

Beauty, like truth, never is so glorious as 
when it goes plainest. — Sterne. 

A majority of women seem to consider them- 
selves sent into the world for the sole purpose 
of displaying diy goods ; and it is only when 
acting the part of an animated milliner’s block 
that they feel they are performing their appro- 
priate mission.' — Abba Goold Woolsem. 

The fashion wears out more apparel than the 
man. — Shakspeare. 

Yirgil has very finely touched upon the 
female passion for dress and shows, in the 
character of Camilla ; who, though she seems 
to have shaken off all the other weaknesses of 
her sex, is still described as a woman in this 
particular, — Addison. 

Gay mellow silks her mellow charms infold, 
and nought of Lyce but herself is old. •' — Young. 


We believe that the dress that shows taste 
and sentiment is elevating to the home, and is 
one of the most feminine means of beautifying 
the w’orld. — Miss Oakey. 

It is not every man wlio can afford to wear 
a shabby coat. — Colton. 

Dress is an index of your contents. — Lavater. 

In the matter of dress people should always 
keep below their ability. — Montesquieu. 

A lady of genius will give a genteel air to her 
wdiole dress by a well-fancied suit of knots, as 
a judicious writer gives a spirit to a whole sen- 
tence by a single expression. — Gay. 

The plainer the dress, with greater lustre 
does beauty appear. — Lord Malifax. 

We sacrifice to dress till household joys and 
comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar dry, 
and keeps our larder lean. — Cowper. 

How will we revel it, with silken coat, and 
caps, and golden rings. — Shakspeare. 

The peacock in all his pride does not display 
half the colors that appear in the garments of 
a British lady when she is dressed. ■— Addison. 

Women overrate the influence of fine dress 
and the latest fashions upon gentlemen ; and 
certain it is, that the very expensiveness of 
such attire frightens the beholder from all ideas 
of matrimony. — Abba Goold PV oolson. 

Let Harlequin he taken with a fit of the 
colic, and his trappings will have to serve that 
mood too. — Thoreau. 


An ugly woman in a rich habit set out with 
jewels nothing can become. — Dry den. 

That the women of the Old Testament were 
dressed with Oriental richness there is no 
doubt, nor are they censured for so arraying 
themselves. — Charlotte M. Tonge. 

Beauty in dress, as in other things, is largely 
relative. To admit this is to admit that a dress 
which is beautiful upon one woman may be hide- 
ous worn by another. Each should understand 
her own style, accept it, and let the fashion of 
her dress he built upon it. — Miss Oakey. 

Those who are incapable of shining hut by 
dress would do well to consider, that the con- 
* trast between them and their clothes turns out 
1 much to their disadvantage. — Shenstone, 
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If a woman were about to proceed to lier 
execution, she would demand a little time to 
perfect her toilet. — GhamforL 

The apparel oft proclaims the man. — 

Shakspeare. 

There are some Avomen who require much 
dressing, as some meats must be highly sea- 
soned to make them palatable. — Rochebrune. 

1 have heard with admiring submission the 
experience of the lady who declared that the 
sense of being Avell dressed gives a feeling of 
inward tramiuillity whi(;h religion is powerless 
to bestow. — Emmoii. 

Dress is tbe great business of all women, and 
the fixed idea of some. — - Alphome Karr, 

Let AAmmen paint their eyes with tints of 
chastity, insert into their ears the word of God, 
tie the yoke of Christ around their necks, and 
adorn their whole persons with the silk of sanc- 
tity and the damask of devotion. — T&rtuUian. 

A man’s appearance falls within the censure of 
every one that sees him; his parts and learning 
very few are judges of. — Bteele, 

' Many shiver from want of defence against 
the cold ; but tliere is vastly more suffering 
among the rich from absurd and criminal modes 
of di?ss, which fashion has sanctioned, than 
among the poor from deficiency of raiment. — 

Chamiing. 

Worldly wisdom dictates to her disciples the 
propriety of dressing somewhat beyond their 
means, but of living somewhat within them. — 

Goltm., 


To this end, nothing is to be more carefuUy 
consulted than plainness. In a lady’s attire 
this is the single^ excellence ; for to be what 
some people call ‘fine, is the same vice, in that 
case, as to be florid is in writing or speaking. — 

Addison. 


There are female dandies as well as cloth cs- 
wearing men; and the former are as objec- 
tionable as the latter. — Garlyle, 


Love in modern times has been the tailor’s 
best friend. Every suitor of the nineteenth 
century spends more than his spare cash on 
personal adornment. A faultless fit, a glisten- 
ing hat, tight gloves, and tighter boots proclaim 
the imminent peril of his position. — 

Q, A. Sala, 


The only medicine that does women more 
good than harm is dress. — Mchier. 

Too great carelessness, equally with excess in 
dress, multiplies the wrinkles of old age, and 
makes its decay still more conspicuous. — 

Bruyhre, 

There is not so variable a thing in Nature as 
a lady’s head-dress. — Addison. 

Good dressing includes a suggestion of poetry. 
One nowhere more quickly detects sentiment 
than in dress. A well-dressed woman in a 
room should fill it with poetic sense, like the 
perfume of flowers. — Miss Oalcey. 

Oft in dreams invention we bestow to change 
a flounce or add a furbelow. — 

The gracious and self-sacrificing and wo- 
manly women of our Revolution wore dresses 
cut lower than those of their great-grand- 
daughters, as any portrait-gallery will show. 
The dress is indefensible, Imt let us not bo too 
ready to condemn the wearer for worse sins 
than thoughtlessness and vanity. — 

Mrs. L. G, Galhoun. 

His dress was a volcano of silk with lava 
buttons. — Sydney Synith. 

A French woman is a perfect architect in 
dress: she never, with Gothic, ignomneo, mixes 
the orders; she never tricks out a snobby Doric 
shape with Corinthian finery; or, to spcjak with- 
out metai)hor, she conforms to general fashion 
only when it happens not to be repugnant to 
private beauty. — Goldsmith. 

■When a soldier is bit by a cannon-ball, rags 
are as becoming as purple. — ThorM%(>. 

Never teach false modesty. How exquisitely 
absurd to teach a girl that bcairty is of no value, 
dress of no use ! Beauty is of value; her whole 
prospects and liappiuess in life may often depend 
upon a now gown or a becoming bonnet; if she 
has five grains of common aonse, she will find 
this out. The great thing is to teach her their 
proper value. — Sydney Smith, 

Ridiculous modes, invented by ignorance, 
and adopted by folly. — Smollett 

DUDNBSS. 

The head of dulness, unlike the tail of the 
torpedo, loses nothing of the benumbing and 
lethargizing influence, by reiterated discharges. 

GoUon, 
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Wliat a comfort a dull but kindly person is 
at times ! A ground-glass shade oVer a gas- 
lamp does not bring any more solace to our 
dazzled eyes than such an one to our mind. — 

0. W, Holmes. 


The worst of it is, dulness is catching. — 

Douglas Jerrold. 

For of a truth stupidity is strong, most 
strong; as the poet Schiller sings, “Against 
stupidity the very gods fight in victorious.” — 

Carlyle. 

DUTY. 

Knowledge is the hill which few may hope 
to climb; duty is the path that all may tread. 

Lewis Morris. 

The reward of one duty is the power to fulfil 
another. — George Hliot. 

I have learned that to do one’s next duty 
is to take a step toward all that is worth 
possessing. — J. G. Holland. 

Let us not run out of the path of duty, lest 
we run into the way of danger. — Rowland Hill. 

The people of this country have shown, by I 
the highest proofs human nature can give, that 
wherever the path of duty and honor may lead, 
however steep and rugged it may be, they are 
ready to walk in it. — James A. Garfield. 
— 

Never anything can be amiss, when simple- 
ness and duty tender it. — ShaJcspeare. 

Simple duty hath no ])lace for fear. — Whittier. 

Duty does not consist in suffering every- 
thing, but in suffering everything for duty. 
Sometimes, indeed, it is our duty not to suffer. 

Professor Vinet. 

As birds are made to fly and rivers fo run, 
so the soul to follow duty. — Ramayana. 

It is a happy thing for us that this is really 
all we have to concern ourselves about, — what 
to do next. No man can do the second thing. 
He can do the first. — George Macdonald. 


The every-day cares and duties, which men 
call drudgery, are the weights and oounter- 

f ioises of the clock of time, giving its pendu- 
uin a true vibi’ation and its hands a regular 
motion; and when they cease to hang upon its 
wheels, the pendulum no longer swings, the 
hands no longer move, the clock stands still. — 

Longfellow. 


When duty grows thy law, enjoyment fades 
, away. — Schiller. 

Stern duties need not speak sternly. He 
who stood firm before the thunder worshipped 
the “ still small voice.” — Sydney Lohell. 

Fear is not a lasting teacher of dxity. — Cicero. 

I see nothing worth living for but the divine 
virtue which endures and surrenders all things 
for trath, duty, and mankind. — Channing. 

The latest gospel in this world is, know thy 
work and do it. — Carlyle. 

However dear yon hold your patrimony, 
your honor, or even your life, yon should be 
willing to sacrifice all to duty, if you are called 
upon to do so. — Silvio Pellico. 

He who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to 
duty approaches sublimity. — Lavater. 


The idea of duty — that recognition of some- 
thing to be lived for beyond the mere satisfac- 
tion of self — is to the moral life what the 
addition of a great central ganglion is to animal 
life. — George Eliot. 


Duty only frowns when you flee from it; fol- 
low it, and it smiles upon you. — 

Elizabeth^ Queen of Momiania. 


There is generally no such thing as duty to 
the people who do it. They simply take life as 
it comes, meeting, not shirking its demands, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant; and that is 
pretty much all there is of it. — Gail Hamilton. 


Duty is one and invariable : it requires no 
impossibilities, nor can it ever be disregarded 
with impunity. — Thoreau. 


Every duty we omit obscures some truth we 
should have known. — Rushin. 


There is no evil that we cannot either face 
or fly from, but the consciousness of duty 
disregarded. — Daniel Webster. 


As soon as we lay ourselves entirely at His 
feet, we have enough light given us to ^ide our 
own steps ; as the foot-soldier, who hears noth- 
ing of the councils that determine the course of 
the great battle he is in, hears plainly enough 
the word of command which he must himself 
obey, — George Eliot. 
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All duties are matter of conscience, with this 
restriction that a superior obligation suspends 
the force of an inferior one. — U Estrmige. 


To what gulfs a single deviation from the 
track of human duties leads ! — Byron, 


High hearts are never long without hearing 
some new call, some distant clarion of God, 
even in their dreams ; and soon they are ob- 
served to break up the camp of ease, and start 
on some fresh march of faithful service. — 

James Martineau. 

Bo the duty which lies nearest to thee. — 

Goethe, 


Buty speaks with the lawful authority of 
many voices; pleasure has no strength except 
in the longing desire of the hungry unit. 

BdUli Bimeox. 


Those who do it always would as soon think 
of being conceited of eating their dinner as of 
doing their duty. What honest boy ■would 
piide himself on not picking a pocket? A 
thief who was trying to reform would. — 

George Macdonald, 

Men love to hear of their power, but have 
an extreme disrelish to be told their duty. — 

Burke. 


Can man or 'vmman choose duties ? Ho more 
than they can choose their birthplace, or their 
father and mother. — George Eliot. 


nothing is properly one’s duty but what is 
also one’s interest. — Bishop Wilkins. 


There is no moment without some duty. — 

Cicero. 


The gospel chargeth us with piety towards 
God, and justice and charity to men, and tem- 
perance and chastity in reference to ourselves. 

Tillotson. 

We have an intuitive sense of our duty. — 
Swift. 

It is thy duty oftentimes to do what thou 
wouldst not ; thy duty, too, to leave undone 
that thou wouldst do. — Thomas d Kempis. 

The path of duty lies in what is near, and 
men seelc for it in what is remote ; the "w-ork of 
duty lies in what is easy, and men seek for it 
in what is difficult. — Mendus. 


If doing what ought to be done be made the 
first business, and success a secondary consid- 
eration, — is not this the way to exalt virtue ? 

Confucius. 

Buty grows everywhere, — like children, like 
grass. — Emerson. 


Every man has obligations which belong to 
his station. Duties extend beyond obligations, 
and direct the affections, desires, and intentions, 
as well as the actions. — Whcwcll. 


You will al’wmys find those who think they 
know your duty better than you know it. — 

Emerson. 


I think myself obliged, whatever my private 
apprehensions may ho of the success, to do my 
dut}^ and leave events to their Disposer. — ■ 

Jloheri Boyle. 

Stern daughter of the voice of God. — 

Wordsioo7'th. 


Be content with doing (ialmly the little which 
depends upon yourself, and let all else bo to you 
as if it were not. — Finelon. 


Whoso neglects a thing which ho suspects ho 
ought to do, because it seems to him too small 
a thing, is deceiving himself : it is not too little, 
but too great for him, that ho docth it not. 

E. B. Busey. 

Buty is a power viffiich rises with us in the 
morning, and goes to rest with us at night. 
It is coextensive with the action of our intelU- 
gcnce. It is the shadow which (deavos to us, 
go where we will, and which only leaves us 
when we leave the light of life, — Gladstone. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter : Fear God and keep his commandments, 
for this is the whole duty of man. — Bihle. 

Every duty, even the least duty, involves 
the whole principle of obediemse. ■ 

Archbishop Manning, 

He who is false to present duty breaks a 
thread in the loom, and will find the flaw when 
he may have forgotten its cause. — Bcecimr, 


Commonplace though it may appear, this 
doing of one’s duty embodies the biglicst ideal 
of Iffe and chaimeter. Tll^^re may bo nothing 
heroic about it ; but the common lot of men is 
not heroic. — Samuel Smiles, 
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Thus is man made equal to every event. He 
can face danger for the right. A poor, tender, 
painful body, he can run into flame or bullets 
or pestilence, with duty for his guide. — 

JSmerson, 


Of an accountable creature, duty is the con- 
cern of every moment, since he is every mo- 
ment pleasing or displeasing God. — Robert Hall. 


Duty is the demand of the hour. — Goethe. 

The duty of man is not a wilderness of turn- 
pike gates, through which he is to pass by tick- 
ets from one to the other. It is plain and simple, 
and consists but of two points, — his duty to 
God, which eveiy man must feel ; and, with 
respect to his neighbor, to do as he would be 
done by. — Thomas Faine. 


E. 


EAR. 

The ear in man and beast is an evidence of 
blood and high breeding. — H. F. Willis. 

A side intelligenc er. — L a77ib. 

Eyes and ears, two traded pilots ’twixt the 
dangerous shores of will and judgment. — 

Shakspcare. 

. The ear is the road to the heart. — Voltaire. 

'Sir J. Davies calls the ear the wicket of the 
soul. — G. A. Bala. 


Make not my ear a stranger to thy thoughts. 

Addison. 


Give every man thine ear, but few thy 
voice ; take each man’s censure, but reserve 
thy judgment. — Shakspeare. 

One ear it heard; at the other out it went. — 

Chaucer. 

EABLIT RISING. 

Whoever has tasted the breath of morning, 
knows that the most invigorating and most 
delightful hours of the day are commonly spent 
in bed ; though it is the evident intention 
of Nature that we should enjoy and profit by 
them. — JSowthey. 


He that from childhood has made rising be- 
times familiar to him will not waste the best 
part of his life in drowsiness. — Locke. 

I would have inscribed on the curtains of 
your bed, and the walls of your chamber: “If 
you do not rise early, you can make progress in 
nothing.” — Chatham. 

Eew ever lived to a great age, and fewer still 
ever became distinguished, who were not in the 
habit of early lising. — Dr. John Todd. 


The difference between rising at five and seven 
o’clock in the morning, for the space of forty 
years, supposing a man to go to bed at the same 
hour at night, is nearly equivalent to ten addi- 
tional years to a man’s life. — Doddridge. 

Next to temperance, a quiet conscience, a 
cheerful mind, and active habits, I place early 
rising, as a means of health and happiness. — 

Timothy Flint. ‘ 

Six, or at most seven, hours’ sleep is, for a 
constancy, as much as you or anybody else can 
want; more is only laziness and dozing, and is, 

I am persuaded, both unwholesome and stupe- 
fying. — Chesterfield. 


When one begins to turn in bed, it is time 
to get uj). — Wellington. 

Early rising not only gives us more life in 
the same number of our years, but adds like- 
wise to their number; and not only enables us 
to enjoy more of existence in the same measure 
of time, but increases also the measure. — 

Colton. 

The famous, Apollonius being very early at 
Vespasian’s gate, and finding him stirring, from 
thence conjectured that he was worthy to gov- 
ern an empire, and said to his companion, 
“This man surely will be emperor, he is so 
early.” — Camsin. 

EARNESTNESS. 

The generous warmth that prompts to worthy 
deeds. — Gifford. 

Without earnestness no man is ever great, or 
does .really great things. He may be the clev- 
erest of men, he may be brilliant, entertaining, 
popular; but he will want weight. No souh 
moving picture was ever painted that had not in 
it the depth of shadow. — Peter Bayne. 
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His heart was in his work, and the heart 
giveth grace unto every art. — Longfellow. 

Earnestness is the salt of eloquence. — 

V'ictor Hugo. 

The shortest and surest way to prove a work 
possible is strenuously to set about it; and no 
wonder if that proves it possible that for the 
most part makes it so. — South. 

Earnestness is enthusiasm tempered with 
reason. — Pascal. 

A man is relieved and gay when he puts his 
heart into his work, and does his best; but 
what he has said or done otherwise shall give 
liirn no peace. — Emerson. 

Intense people are usually narrow-minded. — 
Mme. de Sartory. 

Earnestness is needed in this world as much 
as any virtue. — James Ellis. 

Yigor is contagious; and whatever makes us 
either think or feel strongly, adds to our power 
and enlarges our field of action. — Emerson. 

Patience is only one faculty ; earnestness the 
devotion of all the faculties. — Bovie. 


Earnestness and sincerity are synonymous. — 

Kant. 


The earnestness of life is the only passport 
to the satisfaction of life. — Theodore Parker. 


Time and pains will do anything. — 

E. W. Robertson. 

He who would do some gi'eat thing in this 
short life must apply himself to the work with 
such a concentration of his forces as to idle 
spectators, who live only to amuse themselves, 
looks like insanity. — John Foster. 

Carlyle, *in his stern, truthful way, has said, 

Earnestness alone makes life eternity.’' — 

Beecher. 

EARTH. 

Nought so vile that on the earth doth live, 
but to the earth some special good doth 
give. — Shakspeare. 

The rugged, all-nourishing earth. — Sophocles. 

The earth, though in comparison of heaven 
so small, nor glistering, may of solid good con- 
tain more plenty than the sun, that barren 
shines. — Milton, 


Earth his uncouth mother was, and bluster- 
ing .dEolus his boasted sire. — Spenser. 

The flowers are hut earih vivified. — 

Lamartine. 


It is this earth that, like a kind mother, re- 
ceives us at our birth, and sustains us when 
born ; it is this alone, of all the elements around 
us, that is never found an enemy of man. The 
body of waters deluge him with rain, oppress 
him with hail, and drown him with inunda- 
tions ; the air rushes in storms, prepares the 
tempest, or lights up the volcano: but the earth, 
gentle and indulgent, ever subservient to the 
wants of man, spreads his walks with flowers, 
and his table with plenty. — Pliny the Elder. 

ECCENTRICITY. 

Men are of necessity so mad, that not to he 
mad were madness in another form. — fgscal. 

Eccentricity is developed monomania. — 

Bayard Taylor. 

Who affects useless singularities has surely 
a little mind. — Lavater. 


Eccentricity has always abounded when and 
where strength of character has abounded ; and 
the amount of eccentricity in a society has gen- 
erally been proportioned to the amount of genius, 
mental vigor, and moral courage which it con- 
tained. — J. Stuart Mill. 


Even beauty cannot always palliate eccen- 
tricity. — Balzac. 

ECHO. 

And when the echoes had ceased, like a sense 
of pain was the silence. — Longfellow. 

That tuneful nymph, the babbling Echo. 

Ovid. 


Echo waits with art and care, and will the 
faults of song repair. — Emerson, 

Almost dwindled to an echo. — Swift. 

The invisible and loquacious maiden of the 
mountain passes. — Horace Smith. 

ECONOMY. 

Til© prospect of penury in ago is so gloomy 
and terrifying that every man who looks before 
him must resolve to avoid it ; and it must he 
avoided generally by the science of sparing. *— 

JDr. Johnson. 
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Economy is a savings-bank, into wHcb. men 
dron pennies, and get dollars in return. — 

^ ^ H. W, Shato. 

Sense can support herself handsomely in most 
countries on some eighteen pence a day ; but 
for fantasy, planets, and solar systems, will 
not suffice. — Macaulay. 

There can be no economy where there is 
no efficiency. —Beaconsfielcl. 

There are but two ways of paying debt, — in- 
crease of industry in raising income, increase 
of thrift in laying it out. — Garlxjle. 

Let heaven- eyed Prudence battle with Desire. 

J. T. Fields, 

Be saving, but not at the cost of all liber- 
ality. Have the soul of a king and the hand 
of a wise economist. 

The injury of prodigality leads to this, that 
he who will not economize will have to agonize. 

Cm^ucius. 

Men live best upon small means. Nature 
has provided for all, if they only knew how to 
use her gifts. — Glaudianus. 

Economy is half the battle of life ; it is not 
so hard to earn money as to spend it well. — 

Spurgeon, 

The man who will live above his present cir- 
cumstances is in great danger of living, in a 
little, much beneath them. — Addiscyu, 

To make three guineas do the work of 
five. — BicTTis. 

I can get no remedy against this consumption 
of the purse ; borrowing only lingers and lin- 
gers it out, but the disease is incurable. — 

ShaJespeare, 

As boys should be educated with temperance, 
so the first greatest lesson that should be taught 
tiiern is to admire frugality. It is by the exer- 
cise of this virtue alone they can ever expect to 
he useful members of society. — Goldsmith, 

Ere fancy you conshlt, consult your purse. — 

Franhlm, 


Let us learn the meaning of economy. Econ- 
omy is a high human office, — a sacrament when 
its aim is grand, when it is the prudence of sim- 
ple tastes, when it is pi*actised for freedom or 
for love or devotion. ^Emerson, 


Certainly, if a man will but keep of an even 
hand, his ordinary expenses ought to he but to 
the half of his receipts ; and if he thinks to wax 
rich, but to the third part. — Bacon, 

Economy is the parent of integrity, of liberty, 
and of ease, and the beauteous sister of temper- 
ance, of cheerfulness and health. — Dr. Johnson, 

The hack door rohs the house. — 

George Serhert, 

The world abhors closeness, and all hut ad- 
mires extravagance ; yet a slack hand shows 
weakness, a tight hand strength. — 

Gharles Buxton, 


It is no small commendation to manage a 
little v’eH. He is a good wagoner that can turn 
in a little room. To live well in abundance, is 
the praise of the estate, not of the person. I 
will study more how to give a good account of 
my little, than how to make it more. — 

Bishop Moll, 

Men know not how great a revenue economy 
is. — Gicero, 

Expense, and great expense, may be an essen- 
tial part in true economy. If parsimony w^ere 
to be considered as one of the kinds of that vir- 
tue, there is, however, another and a higher 
economy. Economy is a distinctive virtue, and 
consists not in saving, but in selection. — Burke. 

It would be well had we more misers than 
we have among ns. — Goldsmith. 

The mere power of saving what is already in 
onr hands must he of easy acquisition to every 
mind ; and as the example of Lord Bacon may 
show that the highest intellect cannot safely 
neglect it, a thousand instances every day 
])rove that the humblest may practise it with 
success. — J)t. Johnson. 

EDTJOATION. 

The fruit of liberal education is not learning, 
but the capacity and desire to learn ; not 
knowledge, but power. — G, W. Eliot, 

We are taught words, not ideas. — Beaconsjield. 

Learned women are ridiculed because they 
put to shame unlearned men. — George Sand. 

Education must bring the practice as nearly 
as possible to the theory. As the children now 
are, so will the sovereigns soon be. — 

Eorace Mann, 
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I too acknowledge the all but omnipotence 
of early culture and nurture; liereby we have 
either a doddered dwarf bush, or a high- towering, 
wide-spreading tree. — Carlyle. 

On the dilfusion of education among the 
people rests the preservation and perpetuation 
of our free institutions. — Daniel Webster, 


The most distinguished professional men 
bear witness, with ah overwhelming authority, 
in favor of a course of education in which to 
train the mind shall be the lirst object, and to 
stock it, the second. — Gladstone. 


If Nature be not improved by instruction, it 
is blind ; if instruction be not assisted by Na- 
ture, it is maimed ; and if exercise fail of the 
assistance of both, it is imperfect. — Dlntareh, 

The best that we can do for one another is to 
exchange our thoughts freely ; and that, after 
all, is about all. — Fronde. 


A boy is better unborn than untaught. — 

'Gascoigne. 

The true purpose of education is to cherish 
and unfold the seed of immortality already 
sown within us. — Mrs. Jamcso7i. 


Histories make men wise ; poets, witty ; the 
mathematics, subtile; natural philosophy, deep; 
morals, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend. — Bacon. 


Education is the only interest worthy the 
deep, controlling anxiety of the thoughtful 
man. — Wendell Phillips. 

We should ask, not who is the most learned, 
hut who is the best learned. ■ — Zady Montagu. 

Education keeps the key of life ; and a lib- 
eral, education insures the first conditions of 
freedom, — namely, adequate knowledge and 
accustomed thouglit. — Julia Ward Howe. 

A statue lies hid in a block of marble, and 
the art of the statuary only clears away the su- 
perfluous matter and removes the rubbish. 
The figure is in the stone ; the sculptor only 
finds it. What sculpture is to a block of mar- 
ble, education is to a human soul. The phi- 
losopher, the saint, or the hero, — the wdse, the 
good, or the great man, — very often lies hid and 
concealed in a plebeian, w^hich a j)roper educa- 
tion might have disinterred, and have brought 
to light. — Addison, 


Natiu'al ability without education has often er 
raised man to glory and virtue, than education 
without natural ability. — Cicero. 

Education is a capital to the poor man, and 
an interest to the rich man. — Horace Mann. 

Next in importance to freedom and justice, 
is popular education, without wdiich neither 
justice nor freedom can be permanently main- 
tained. — James A. Garfield. 

_ The greatest of all warriors that W'cnt to the 
siege of Troy had not the pre-eminence because 
Nature had given him strength and he carried 
the largest bow, but because self-discipline had 
taught him how to bend it 

Daniel Webster, 


The best education is to he had at a price, 
as well as the best broadcloth. — 

Antho7iy Trollope. 

Into what boundless life does education admit 
ns. Every truth gained through it expands a 
moment of time into illimitable being — posi- 
tively enlarges our existence, and endows ns 
with qualities which time cannot weaken or 
destroy. — Chapin. 


Curiosity is as much the parent of attention 
as attention is of niemoay ; therefore the first 
Imsiness of a teacher — first not only in point 
of time, hut of importance — should he to ex- 
cite not merely a g(moval curiosity on the sub- 
ject of the study, but a particular curiosity on 
particular i)omts in that subject. To teach one 
who has no curiosity to l<‘arn, is to sow a fitdd 
without ploughing it. — Whately, 

A complete and generous education fits a 
man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnan- 
imously, all the offices of peace and war. — 

Milton, 

Whoso school-hours are all the days and 
nights of our existence. — Carlyle. 


There have been periods when the coxintry 
heard with dismay that ^rtbe soldier was 
abroad." That is not the case now. Lot the 
soldier be abroad ; in the present age ho can do 
nothing. There is another person abroad,— 
a less important person in the eyes of some, an 
insignificant person, whose labors have tended 
to produce this state of things. The school- 
master is abroad! And I trust more to him, 
armed with his primer, than I do to the soldier 
in full military array, for upholding and extend- 
ing the liberties of his country. — Brougham. 
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Eestraint of discipline, emulation, examples 
of virtue and of justice, form tlie education of 
the world. — Burke. 


I have no sympathy whatever wdth those 
who would grudge our workmen and our com- 
mon people the very highest acquisitions which 
their taste or their time or their inclination 
would lead them to realize. — Chalmers. 

I carry my satchel still. — Michael Angelo. 

It is wonderful what a difference learning 
makes upon i)oople even in the common inter- 
course of life, which does not appear to be 
much connected with it. — Dr. Johnson. 


Each excellent thing, once well learned, serves 
for a measure of all other knowledge. — 

Sir jP. Sidney. 

I believe that our experience instructs us 
that the secret of education lies in respecting 
the pupil. It is not for you to choose what he 
shall know and what he shall do. It is chosen 
and foreordained, and he only holds the key to 
his own secret. — Emerson. 


I .have hope that society may be reformed, 
■when I see how much education may be 
reformed. — Leibnitz. 


Education is the cheap defence of nations. — 
BurJce. 

Prussia is great because her people are intel- 
ligent. Theyknow the alphabet. The alphabet 
IS conquering the world — G. W. Curtis. 

Teach the children ! it is painting in fresco. 

? Emerson. 

An acquaintance with the muses, in the 

education of youth, contributes not a little to 

soften manners. It gives a delicate turn to the 
imagination and a polish to the mind. — 

Michardsmi. 

Sohoolhouses are the republican line of 
fortifications. — Horace Mann. 


The opening of the first grammar-school was 
the opening of the first trench against monop- 
oly in Church and State. 

It was the Geiman schoolhouse which de- 
stroyed ISfapoleon III. France, since then, is 
making monster cannon and diilling soldiers 
still, but she is also building schoolhouses. 
As long as war is possible, anything that makes 
better soldiers people want. Beecher. 


The young boys that went to Athens, the 
first year, were wise men; the second year, phi- 
losophers, lovers of wisdom ; the third year, 
mere orators; and the fourth but plebeians, and 
understood nothing but their own ignorance. — 
Meiidemus. 

Capacity without education is deplorable. — 
Saccdi. 

To breed up the son to common sense is 
evermore the parent’s least expense. — Dryden. 


The fruits of the earth do not more obvi- 
ously require labor and cultivation to prepare 
them for our use and subsistence than our 
faculties demand instruction. — Barrow. 


’Tis education forms the common mind; 
just as the. twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. — 
Dope. 

1 consider a human soul without education 
like marble in the quarry, which shows none 
of its inherent beauties until the skill of the 
polisher fetches out the colors and makes the 
surface shine. — Addison. 


We shall one day learn to supersede politics 
hy education. — Emerson. 


We are inclined to think that the study of 
the classics is, on the whole, advantageous to 
public morals, by inspiring an elegance of sen- 
timents and an elevation of soul which we 
should in vain seek for elsewhere. — 

Bohert Hall. 


The education of life perfects the thinking 
mind, hut depraves the frivolous. — 

Mme. de Stael. 


Hew the block off, and get out the man. — 
Pope. 


It is not the mediocrity of women’s education 
which makes their weakness; it is their weak- 
ness which necessarily causes their mediocrity. 

De Maistre. 

Hothing so good as a university educa- 
tion, nor worse than a university without its 
ed.ucation. — Bulwer-Lijtton. 


I call education, not that which smothers a 
woman with accomplishments, but that which 
tends to consolidate a firm and regular system 
of character. — Hannah More. 
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Man forms and educates the world, but 
woman educates man. — Julia Burow, 

School is no place of education for any chil- 
dren whatever till their minds are well x^nt in 
action. This is tlie work whicli has to be done 
at home, and which may be done in all homes 
where the mother is a sensible woman. — 

Marrict Martineau. 

The acquirements of science may be termed 
the armor of the mind. — Colton. 

When you introduce into our schools a spirit 
of emulation, you have present the keenest spur 
admissible to the youthful intGllect. — 

Il'omce Mann. 

Very few men are wise by their own counsel, 
or learned by their own teaching; for ho that 
was only taught by himself had a fool to his 
master. — Ben Jonson. 

Education is all paint : it does not alter tho 
nature of the wood that is under it, it only im- 
proves its appearance a little. Why I dislike 
education so much is that it makes all people 
alike, rantil you have examined into them; and 
it is sometimes so long before you get to see 
under the varnish ! — Lady Heker Stanhope. 

Ko woman is educated who is not equal to tho 
successful management of a family. — Btmiap, 

Bonaparte asked Madame de Stael in what 
manner he could best promote the happiness of 
Erance. Her reply is full of political wisdom. 
Sho said, “ Instruct the mothers of the French 
people.’ ’ — Daniel Webster* 

Delightful task I to rear the tender thought, 
to teach the young idea how to shoot. — - 

Thomson. 

The essential difference between a good and 
a bad education is this, that tho former draws 
on the child to learn by making it sweet to Mm; 
the latter drives the child to learn, by making 
it sour to him if he does not. — Charles Buztan. 

Just education forms the man. — Qay. 

If we v^ork upon marble, it will perish; if 
we work upon brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will cn:imble into dust ; but 
if we work upon immortal minds, if we imbue 
them with principles, with the just fear of God 
and love of our fellow-men, we engrave on those 
tablets something which will brighten to all 
eternity. — Daniel Webster. 


The reason why education is usually so poor 
amongAVomen of fashion is, that it is not needed 
for the life which they elect to lead. — 

Julia Ward Hoxoe. 

Girls, like the priestesses of old, should be 
educated only in sacred places, and never hear, 
nor much less see, what is rude, immoral, or 
violent. — Ilichtcr. 

'Woman, like men, must be educated with a 
view to action, or their studitis (jannot be called 
education. — Harriet Martmeau. 

I am always for getting a boy forward in his 
learning, for that is sure good. I would let him 
at first read any English book which happens 
to engage his attention ; because you have done 
a great deal when you have brought him to have 
entertainment from a book. He ’ll get better 
books afterwards. — Dr. Johnson. 

Modern education too ort<m covers the fingers 
with rings, and at tho same time cuts the sinews 
j at the wrist. — Earl of Sterling. 

Love is the greatest of educators. - — 

Mrs. Osgood. 

There is, between the sexes, a law of inces- 
sant reciprocal action, of which God avails him- 
self in the constitution of tho family, when he 
permits brothers and sisters to nestle about the 
same hearthstone. Its ministration is essential 
to the best educational results. Our own 
educational institutions should rest upon this 
divine basis. — Oaroline II. Dali. 

EGOTISM. 

Wo would rather speak ill of ourselves than 
not to talk of ourselves at a\l.’---‘Boch6/o'UGauld. 

The egotism of woman is always for two. 

Mme. de Slail. 

It is a hard and nice sulyect for a man to 
speak of himself: it grates his own heart to say 
anything, of disparagernent, and the reader’s 
car to hear anything of praise from him. . 

Cowley. 

Avoid making yourself tho subject of conver- 
sation. — Bruym. 

Only by the supernatural is a man strong, — 
only by confiding in the divinity which stirs 
within us. Hothing is so weak as an egotist, — 
nothing is mightier than wo, when we are 
I veil i el es of a truth before which the State and 
i the individual are alike ephemeral. — Emerson, 
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ELOQUENCE. 


We never could clearly understand low it 
is that egotism, so unpopular in conversation, 
should be so popular in writing. — Macaulay. 

The unfortunate are always egotistical. — 

Beacooisfield. 

There is a serious and resolute egotism that 
makes a man interesting to his Mends and 
formidable to his opponents. — Whipple, 

Egotism is the tongue of vanity. — Cfhamfort, 

All the walks of literature are infested with 
mendicants for fame, who attempt to excite our 
interest by exhibiting all the distortions of their 
intellects and stripping the covering from all the 
putrid sores of their feelings. — Macaulay, 

It is natural to man to regard himself as the 
object of the creation, and to think of all things 
in relation to himself, and the degree in which 
they can serve and be useful to him. — Goethe, 

The pest of society is egotists. — Emerson. 

Byron owed the vast influence which he ex- 
ercised over his contemporaries at least as 
much to his gloomy egotism as to the real 
power of his poetry. — Macaulay. 

The egotist is next door to a fanatic. — 

Samuel Smiles, 


Be your character w^hat it will, it will he 
known; and nobody will take it upon your 
word. — Chesterfield, 


He who discommendeth others obliquely 
cominendeth himself. — Sir T, Browne. 

Every man, like Narcissus, becomes enam- 
oured of the reflection of himself, only choos- 
ing a substance instead of a shadow. This love 
for any particular wmmaii is self-love at second 
hand, vanity reflected, compound egotism. — 

Eorace Smith, 

Discourse ought to be as a field, without 
coming home to any man. — Bacon. 


The awkwardness and embarrassment which 
all feel on beginning to write, when they them- 
selves are the theme, ought to serve as a hint 
to authors, that self is a subject^ they ought 
very rarely to descant upon. It is extremely 
easy to be as egotistical as Montaigne and as 
conceited as Eoiisseau; hut it is extremely dif- 
ficult to he as entertaining as the one or as 
eloquent as the other. Colton. 


Love is an entirely personal poem. — Balzac. 

The ijassages in which Milton has alluded to 
his owu circumstances are perhaps read more 
frequently, and -with more interest, than any 
other lines in his poems. — Macaulay. 

Love is an egotism of two. — 

Antoine de la Salle. 

Speech of a man*s self ought to be seldom 
and well chosen. I knew one was wont to say 
in scorn, “ He must needs be a wise man, he 
speaks so much of himself.” There is hut one 
case wherein a man may commend himself with 
good grace, and that is in commendiug virtue 
in another, especially if it be a virtue whereunto 
himself pretendeth. — Bacon. 

ELEGANCE. 

Elegance of manner is the outgrowth of 
refined and exalted sense. — Chesterfield. 

The wisest woman you talk with is ignorant 
of something that you know ; but an elegant 
woman never forgets her elegance. — 

0. W, Solmes. 


Taste and elegance, though they are reckoned 
only among the smaller and secondary morals, 
yet are of no mean importance in the regula- 
tions of life. — Burke. 

Elegance is exquisite polish. — Mme. Meeker. 

Many a woman will pass for elegant in a ball- 
room, or even at a court drawing-room, ’whose 
waiit of true breeding would become evident in 
a chosen company. — Julia Ward Howe. 

Elegance is the acme of refinement. — Colton, 

Neither refinement nor delicacy is indispen- 
sable to produce elegance. — Lavater. 

ELOaUENCE. 

The art of declamation has been sinking in 
value from tbe moment that speakers were 
foolish enough to publish, and hearers wise 
enough to read. — Colton. 

Silence that wins, where eloquence is vain. — 
William Haijley, 

It is of eloquence as of a flame; it requires 
matter to feod it, motion to excite it, and it 
brightens as it burns. — Tacitus. 

Eloquence, when at its highest pitch, leaves 
little room for reason or reflection. — Ewm. 
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ELOQUENCE. 


Eloquence is an engine invented to manage 
and wield at will the fierce democracy, and, like 
medicine to the sick, is only employed in the 
paroxysms of a disordered state. ■ — Montaicjiie. 

Eloquence is vehement simplicity. — 

Burleigh, 

Fine declamation does not consist in flowery 
periods, delicate allusions, or musical cadences, 
but in a plain, open, loose style, where the 
periods are long and obvious, where the same 
thought is often exhibited in several points of 
view. — Goldsmith. 


The poetry of speech. — Byron. 


The art of saying well what one thinks is dif- 
ferent from the faculty of thinking. The latter 
may be very deep and lofty and far-reaching, 
while the former is altogether wanting. — 

Joubert. 


Manner, as much as matter, constitutes 
eloquence. — Frmgois JDelsarte. 

No man can make a speech alone. It is the 
great human power that strikes up from a thou- 
sand minds that acts upon him, and makes the 
speech. — James A. Garfield. 

Eloquence dwells quite as much in the hearts 
of the hearers as on the lips of the orator. — 

Lamartine. 


Words sweetly placed and modestly directed. 

BhaJcspcarc. 

How often in the halls of legislation docs 
eloquence unmask corruption, expose intrigue, 
and overthrow tyranny ! In the cause of mercy 
it is omnipotent. It is bold in the conscious- 
ness of its superiority, fearless and un 3 rieldiiig 
in the purity of its motives. All opposition it 
destroys ; all power it defies . — Ecnry Melmllc. 

That besotting intoxication which verbal 
magic brings upon the mind, — Bouth. 

Profane eloquence is transferred from the bar, 
where it formerly reigned, to the pulpit, where 
it never ought to come. — Brn-yhrc. 

We may put too high a premium on speech 
from platform and pulpit, at the bar and in the 
legislative hall, and pay dear for the whistle of 
our endless harangues. England, and especially 
Germany, are less loquacious, and attend more 
to business. We let the eagle, atid perhaps too 
often tho peacock, scream. — Bartol. 


An orator of past times declared that his 
calling was to make small things appear to he 
grand . — Montaigne. 

But for your words, they rob the Hyhla bees, 
and leave them hoiieyless. — Bhalcsjpcare. 

The eloquent air breaths. — Byron. 

There is no talent so pernicious as eloquence 
to those who have it not under command. — 

Addison. 


This is that eloquence the ancients repre- 
sented as lightning, bearing down every op- 
poser ; this the power which has turned whole 
assemblies into astonishment, admiration, and 
awe, — that is described by the torrent, the 
flame, and every other instance of irresistible 
impetuosity. — Goldsynith. 

For silence here could eloquently plead. — 

Beaumont. 


The nature of o^fir constitution makes elo- 
quence more useful and more mjccissary in this 
country than in any other in Europe. — 

Chesterfield. 


His eloquent tongue so well seconds bis fer- 
tile invention, that no one speaks l)ett(‘r when 
suddenly called forth. His attention never lan- 
guishes ; his mind is always before his woivis ; 
his memory has all its stock so turned into 
ready mojioy that, without luisitution or delay, 
it supplies wdiatever the occasion may r<‘<puro. 

fiinimiuSn 

The art of clothing the thought in apt, sig- 
nificant, and sounding words. Dry den. 

When ho speaks, the air, a chartered liber- 
tine, is still, and the muttj wonder liukcth in, 
men’s ears, to steal his sweet and honeyed 
sentences, — Bhalcspcare. 


Men are more elo(|ucnt than women made ; 
but women are more povveriul to i)erHunde. 

Thomas Jtandolph. 


Eloquence is the language of Nature. Won, 

M(5thod, we are aware, is an essential ingre- 
dient in every discourse designed for tlic instnic- 
iion of manlrind ; but it ought uevcw to force 
itself on tbe attention as an object, — never 
appear to bo an end instead of an instrument j 
or noget a suspicion of the sentiments being in- 
troduced for the soke of the method, not the 
method for the sentiments. — Mahert Mall. 
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EMPLOYME^sT. 


I jaave often heard it said, and I believe it to 
he true, that even the most eloquent man living, 
and however deeply impressed vith the subject, 
could scarcely find utterance if he were to be 
standing up alone, and speaking only against 
a (lead wall. — Erskine» 

EMERSOH. 

His is the poet’s, not the logician’s power : 
he states, pictures, sketches, but does not 
reason. — Aicoft. 

He had, below, the manners of the sky. — 
F. B, BanhoTTi. 


There is no man living to whom, as a writer, 
so many of us feel, and thankfully acknowl- 
edge, so great an indebtedness for ennobling 
impulses. — Loioell. 


With a refinement of taste which bordered 
upon the hypercritical, how loyal was he to 
the rights and dignities of the million ! — 

Julia Ward Howe. 


Emerson Avas American in aspect, tempera- 
ment, way of thinking, and feeling, — Ameri- 
can, with an atmosphere of Oriental idealism ; 
American, so far as he belonged to any limited 
part of the universe. — 0. W. Holmes. 

Thank God for the sun, the moon, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. — Theodore Barker. 


Search for his eloquence in his hooks, and 
you will perchance miss it ; hut meanwhile 
you will find that it has kindled all your 
thoughts. — Lowell, 

EMOTIOET. 

Women are ever the dupes or the victims of 
their extreme sensitiveness. — Balzac. 


Emotion has no value iu the Christian sys- 
tem, save as it stands connected with right 
conduct as the cause of it. Emotion is the hud, 
not the flower, and never is it of value until it 
expands into a flower. — Murray. 


Women are more susceptible to pain than to 
pleasure. — Montaigne. 


Emotion, whether of ridicule, anger, or sor- 
row, — whether raised at a puppet-show, a 
funeral, or a battle, — is your grandest of lev- 
ellers. The man who would be always superior 
should be always apathetic. — Bulwer-Lytton, 


The feelings, like flowers and butterflies, last 
longer the later they are delayed. — Ilkhter. 

Hoav many women are born too finely organ- 
ized in sense and soul for the highway they 
must walk with fe et unshod 1 — 0. W. Hohnes. 


Women endowed with remarkable sensibili- 
ties enjoy much ; but they also suffer much. — 
Anna Oo7'a Mowatt. 


At certain periods of life, we live years of 
emotion in a few weeks, and look hack on those 
times as on great gaps between the old life and 
the new. — TFian^Ajaray. 


All loving emotions, like plants, shoot up 
most rapidly in tke tempestuous atmosphere of 
life. — Richter. 


The heart that £s soonest av’ake to the flowers 
is always the first to he touched by the thorns. 

Moore. 

In love we newer think of moral qualities, 
and scarcely of intellectual ones. Temperament 
and noanners alone, with beauty, excite love. — 

Hazlitt. 


It is our kindesl: and tenderest emotion which 
we screen from. tb.« w'orld. — Richter. 


There are three orders of emotions, — those of 
pleasure, which refer to the senses ; those of 
harmony, which refer to the mind ; and those 
of happiness, vyliicli are the natural result of a 
union loetween haxmony and pleasure. — 

Chapone. 

The reason iliai women are so much more 
sociable than men is because they act more from 
the heart than the intellect. — Lamartine. 

EMPEOYMB]Sr*T. 

Life will frequently languish, even in the 
hands of the Inisj, if they have not some em- 
ployment subsidiary to that which forms their 
main pursuit. — Hlair. 

The great principle of human satisfaction is 
engagement. — Feuley. 

People cry out, and deplore the unreraunera- 
tiA^e employment of woman. The true want is 
the other way. Women really trained, and 
capable of good work, can command any wages 
or salaries. — Gaii Hamilton. 


Indolence is stagnation ; employment is 
life. — Serum. 
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EMULATION. 


Employment, which Galen calls “Nature’s 
physician,” is so essential to human happiness 
that indolence is justly considered the mother 
of misery. — Jtobert Burton, 

The wise prove, and the foolish confess, hy 
their conduct, that a life of employment is the 
only life worth leading. — Palcy, 

The question of woman’s work in its economic 
aspect is really one not so much now of woman’s 
rights as of woman’s mights. Pretty much any- 
tlnng she wants to do, a resolute girl may now 
^ 0 . — B, Eerbert Newton. 

The man who falls in love will find plenty of 
occupation. — Ovid. 

Exert your talents, and distinguish yourself, 
and don’t think of retiring from the world until 
the world will he sorry that you retire. I hate 
a fellow whom pride or cowardice or laziness 
drives into a corner, and who does nothing when 
he is there but sit and growl. Let him come 
out, as I do, and bark. — Dr. Johnson. 

■Women are in this respect more fortunate 
than men, that most of their employments are 
of such a nature that they can at the same 
time he thinking of quite different things. 

Wilhelm von EicmboldL 


Give us employment in place of ennui ; for 
we must have one or the other. — 

de Mm. 


Let us candidly confess out in debt edn ess to 
the needle. How many hours of sorrow has it 
softened, how many bitter irritations calmed, 
how many confused thoughts reduced to order, 
how many life-plans sketched in purple I — 

Caroline E. Dali. 

The Devil does not tempt people whom lio 
finds suitably emi>loyed. — Jererny Taylor. 


Nothing can hide from me the conviction 
that an immortal soul needs for its sustenance 
something more tlmn visiting, and gardening, 
and novel-reading, and crochet-needle, and tho 
occasional manufacture of sponge-cake. ~~ 

T. W. Eigginson. 

The rust rots the steel which use preserves, 
BulwerEjytton. 

At present, the mostvalimhle pft which can he 
bestowed on women is something to do which 
thejjr can do well and worthily, and thereby 
maintain themselves. — James A. GarJiM. 


Indolence was begotten of a son ; and Iiis 
name was Misery. — Fmnlclin. 

A vast deal of human sympathy runs along 
the electric line of needlework, stretching from 
the throne to the wicker chair of the humble 
seamstress. — Eawtliorne. 

Thought and action are the redeeming fea- 
tures of our lives. — Zimmermann. 

"What kind of work would he done if Hercules 
took to spinning wool in safe places, while Om- 
phales turned out to do battle with monsters, 
in his stead ? What kind of men should we have 
as the result of the exchange ? — 

E. Lynn Linton. 

Don’t let the Devil find thee idle. — 

St. Jerome. 

EMULATION. 

Emulation is active virtue; envy is brooding 
malice. — Oiiida. 

Emulation even in the brutes is sensitively 
nervous. See the tremor of tho thoroughbred 
racer before he starts. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Terror has its inspiration, as well as compe- 
tition. — Beaconsfield. 

Emulation and imitation are of twin birth. — 
Charles Buxton. 


My heart laments that virtue cannot live out 
of the teeth of emulation. — Shaksjoeare. 

’T is no shame to follow the bettor precedent. 

Bm Jonson. 


Emulation is a noble and just passion, full of 
appreciation. — Schiller. 

When emulation loads us to strive for self- 
elevation by merit alone, and not by belittling 
anotlK^r, then it is one of tho grandest possible 
incentives to action. ~ 2')t. Johnson. 

Envy, to which the ignoble mind ’s a slave, 
is emulation in tho learned or bravo. — Tope. 


Emulation has been tenned a spur to virtue, 
and assumes to bo a spar of gold, But it is a 
spur composed of baser materials, and if tried in 
tue furnace will be found to want that fixedness 
which is the characteristic of gold. Ho that 
pursues virtue, only to surpass of liers, is not far 
from wishing others loss forward than himself; 
and ho that rejoices too much at his own per- 
fections will be too little grieved at the dewots 
of other men. ^ OoUm. 
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EJiTEMIES. 


Emulation is a handsome passion; it is enter- 
prising, but just withal. — Jeremy Collier. 

Those fair ideas to my aid ITl call, and 
emulate my great original. — JDryclm. 

Unsuccessful emulation is too apt to sink into 
envy, which of all sins has not even the excuse 
to offer of temporary gratification. — 

Sydney Dobell. 

Emulation embalms the dead; envy, the 
vampire, blasts the living. — Fuseli. 

Does the man live who has not felt this spur 
to action, in a more or less generous spirit ? 
Emulation lives so near to envy that it is some- 
times difficult to establish the boundary-lines. 

Henry Giles. 

An envious fever of pale and bloodless 
emulation. — Shaksp&are. 

ENDUEAhTCE. 

The bird that flutters least is longest on the 
wing. — Cowjjer. 

Endurance is patience concentrated. — 

Carlyle. 

Still achieving, still pursuing, learn to labor 
and to wait. — Longfellow. 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? — 

Shukspeare. 

The seal of suffering impressed upon our 
destiny announces in clear characters our high 
calling. — De Oerando. 

Prolonged endurance tames the bold. — Byron. 

To have all one's hair pulled at once does not I 
hurt so much as to have a single hair pulled. — j 

RicMer. \ 


Endurance is the crowning q^uality. — Lowell. 

The little ever have suffered, and ever will suf- 
fer, for the follies of the great. — La Fontaine. 

To endure is the first thing a child ought to 
learn, and that which he will have most need 
to know. — liousscaiL 


Things may serve long, hut not serve ever. — 

Shakspeare, 

Endurance is the prerogative of woman, ena- 
bling the gentlest to suffer what would cause 
terror to manhood. — VFieland, 


I have often had occasion to remark the for- 
titude with which women sustain the most 
overwhelming reverses of fortune. — 

Washington Irving. 


Patience and time conquer all things. — 

Corneille. 


Through suffering and sorrow thou hast 
passed, to show us what a woman true cau 
be. — Lowell. 

Women are so gentle, so affectionate, so true 
in sorrow, so untired and untiring ! hut the leaf 
withers not sooner, and trox)ie light fades not 
more abruptly. — Barry Cornwall. 

The burden becomes light that is shared by 
love. — Ovid. 

Allowing everything that can be claimed for 
the superior patience and self-command of 
women, still the main solution of their endur- 
ing pain better than men is their having less 
physical senvsibility. — Moore. 

To the disgrace of men it is seen that there 
are women both more wise to judge what evil 
is expected, and more constant to bear it W’hen 
it happens. — Sir P. Sidney. 

The -women of the poorer classes make sacri- 
fices, and run risks, and bear privations, and 
exercise patience and kindness to a degree that 
the world never knows of, and would scarcely 
believe even if it did know. — Samuel Smiles. 

EHEMIES. 

A man who makes no enemies is never a 
positive force. — Simon Cameron. 

It is from our enemies that we often ^in 
excellent maxims, and are frequently surprised 
into reason by their mistakes- — Thomas Paine. 

An enemy despised is the most dangerous of 
all enemies. — Publius Syrus. 

It is the enemy whom we do not suspect who 
is the most dangerous. — Bojas. 

It would be a rarity worth seeing could any 
one show us such a thing as a perfectly recon- 
ciled enemy. — South. 

Did one but realize the value of an enemy he 
would purchase him with pure gold. — 

Ahb^ de Baund. 

I think oxen and wainropes cannot haul 
them together. — Shakspeare. 
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ENNUr. 


It has been truly said'tliat there are no little 
eiieiiues. — Colton. 

A man’s enemies have no power to harm him, 
if he is true to himself and loyal to God. — 

John B. Gough. 


I have adopted the Koman sentiuient, that it 
is more honorable to save a citmen than to kill 
an enemy, — J)t. Johnson. 

A friend exaggerates a nmn’s virtues ; an 
enemy inilames his crimes. — Addison. 

■ There is more danger in a reserved and silent 
friend than in a noisy and babbling enemy. — 

L'EstrangG. 

Discover the opinion of your enemies, which 
is commonly the truest; for they will give yon 
no quarter, and allow nothing to complaisance. 

Bryden. 


Even our enemies may be turned to use ; 
Shakspeare calls them our outward consciences. 

GolUm. 


One must be somebody in order to have 
enemies. — Mnio. SwetcMno. 

ENERGY. 

It is unreason able for ns to look for as great 
a degree of energy in a woman as in a man; 
energy is quite as much of a physical as a mental 
product. — VoUctwe. 


Energy aud persistence conquer all things.— 

FranJclin. 


No coiiiunction can possibly occur, however 
fearful, however tremendous it may appear, 
from which a man by his own energy may not 
extricate himself, as a mariner by the rattling 
of his cannon can dissipate the impending 
waterspout. — JBedconsfida. 

YTc should act with as much energy as those 
who expect everything from themselves; and 
we should pi'ay with as much earnestness as 
those who expect everything from God. — 

Qolton. 


■Women love energy and grand results. — 

Bnlwor-Lytton, 

The shortest and sure.st way to prove a work 
poswsihle is strenuously to set about it; and no 
wonder if that proves it possible that for the 
most part makes it so. — South. 


He who would do some great thing in this 
short life must apply himself to the work with 
such a concentration of his forces, as to idle 
spectators, who live only to amuse themselves, 
looks like insanity. — John Foster. 

ENJOYMENT. 

The less you can enjoy, the poorer, the scan- 
tier yourself ; the more you can enjoy, the richer, 
the more vigorous. — Lavater. 

They most enjoy the world who least admire. 

Young. 

Sleep, riches, and health, arc only truly en- 
joyed after they have been interrupted. — 

liichter. 


Whatever advantage wo snat(di beyond the 
certain portion allotted us by Nature is like 
money spent before it is due, w'liiedi at the 
time of regular payment will be missed and 
regretted. — Dr. "Johnson. 

He diffuses enjoyment who can enjoy much. 

Lamter, 


Pound St, Paul’s Church into atoms, and 
consider any single atom; it is, to ho sure, good 
for nothing: hut put all th(,‘se atoms together, 
and you have St. Paul’s Churedi. So it is with 
human felicity, which is made up of many 
ingredients, each of which may be shown to be 
very insignificant. — Dr, Johnson. 

ENNXJI. 

A French word for an English malady. — 

ChatfiM. 

Ennui is the rust of the mind born of idleness. 
It is unused tools that corrode. — 

do Oirardin. 


The curse of the great is ennui. — 

Bulwer-LyUon, 

The gloomy and the resentful are always 
found among those who liave nothing to do or 
who do nothing. — Dr. JaJmson. 

With much we surfeit; plenty makes ns 
pool’, — Drayton. 

I am wrapped in dismal thinking. — 

BhoJcspmn.. 

You cannot give me an instance of any man 
who is permitted to lay out his own time con- 
triving not to have tedious hours. — Dr* Johnson* 
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Ei^THUSIASM. 


It is only those who never think at all, or else 
who have accustomed themselves to brood in- 
variably on abstract ideas, that ever feel ennui. 

Hazlitt. 

A scholar has no ennui. — Richter, 


The victims of ennui paralyze all the grosser 
feelings by excess, and torpify all the finer by 
disuse and inactivity. Disgusted with this 
world, and indifferent about another, they at 
last lay violent hands upon themselves, and 
assume no small credit for the sang froid with 
which they meet death. But, alas ! such beings 
can scarcely be said to die, for they have never 
truly lived. — Colton. 

Ennui is an expressive word invented in 
France. — Bancroft. 

I have also seen the world, and after long 
experience have discovered that ennui is our 
greatest enemy, and remunerative labor our 
most lasting friend. — Moser. 

Ennui shortens life, and bereaves the day of 
its light. — Emerson. 

EISTTHUSIASM. 

There is a melancholy which accompanies all 
enthusiasm. — Shaftesbury. 

Enthusiasm is the fever of reason. — 

Victor BCiigo. 

Alas ! how enthusiasm decreases as experience 
increases ] — Mme. Louise Oolet. 

That youthful fervor, which is sometimes 
called enthusiasm, but which is a heat of im- 
agination subsequently discovered to be incon- 
sistent with the experience of actual life. — 

Beaconsfield. 

The most enthusiastic man in a cause is 
rarely chosen as a leader. — Arthur Helps, 

The fire of true enthusiasm is like the fires of 
Baku, which no water can ever quench, and 
which burn stea.dily on from night to day, 
and year to year, because their well-spring is 
eternal. — Oitida. 


Enthusiasm is the intoxication of earnestness. 

Lamartme. 

Let us beware of losing our enthusiasms. 
Let us ever glory in something, and strive to 
retain our admiration for all that would enno- 
ble, and our interest in all that wmuld enrich 
and beautify our life. — Phillips Brooks. 


Enthusiasm is that temper of the mind in 
which the imagination has got the better of the 
judgment. — Warburton. 

You can do nothing effectually without 
enthusiasm. — Guizot. 


Enthusiasm hegets enthusiasm, eloquence 
produces conviction for the moment; but it is 
only by truth to Nature and the everlasting 
institutions of mankind that those abiding 
influences are won that enlarge from generation 
to generation. — Lowell. 

Enthusiasts soon understand each other. — 
Washington Irmng. 


Enthusiasm is always connected with the 
senses. — Kant. 

There is not a more melancholy object than 
a man who has his head turned with religious 
enthusiasm. — Addison. 


Conscience is doubtless sufficient to conduct 
the coldest character into the road of virtue; 
but enthusiasm is to conscience what honor is 
to duty: there is in us a superfluity of soul, 
which it is sweet to consecrate to the beautiful 
when the good has been accomplished. — 

Jfmc. de StaU. 


Ridicule has ever been the most powerful 
enemjj' of enthusiasm, and properly the only 
antagonist that can be opposed to it with 
success. ~ Goldsmith. 


Enthusiasm is the breath of genius. — 

Beaconsfield. 

When once enthusiasm has been turned into 
ridicule, everything is undone except money 
and power. — Mme. de Sta'il. 

Enlist the. interests of stern morality and 
religious enthusiasm in the cause of religious 
liberty, as in the times of the old Puritans, and 
they will be irresistible. — Coleridge. 

Enthusiasm is a virtue rarely to be met with 
in seasons of calm, unruffled prosperity. — 

Chalmers. 


The enthusiast has been compared to a 
man walking in a fog: everything immediately 
around him, or in contact with him, appears 
sufficiently clear and luminous ; but beyond 
the little circle of which he himself is the 
centre, all is mist and error and confusion. — 

Colton. 
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Enthusiasm is an evil much less to be dreaded 
than superstition. Superstition is the disease 
of nations ; enthusiasm that of individuals : 
the former grows inveterate by time; the latter 
is cured by it. — Mobert Hall. 

Enthusiasm is the leaping lightning, not 
to be measured by the horse power of the 
understanding, — Emerson. 

It is impossible to combat enthusiasm with 
reason; for though it makes a show of resist- 
ance, it soon eludes the pressure, )*efers you to 
distinctions not to he understood, and feelings 
which it cannot explain. A man who would 
endeavor to fix an enthusiast by argument 
might as well attempt to spread cLuicksilver 
with his finger. — Goldsmith. 

Every great and commanding movement in 
the annals of the world is the triumph of 
enthusiasm. — Emerson, 


They wrong man greatly who say he is to he 
seduced by ease. Diffculty, abnegation, mar- 
tyrdom, death, are the allurements that act on 
the heart of man. Kindle the inner genial life 
of him, you have a flame that burns up all 
lower considerations. N ot happiness, but some- 
thing higher; one sees this even in the frivo- 
lous classes, with their '‘point of honor” and 
the like. Not by flattering our appetites, — no, 
by awakening the heroic that slumbers in every 
heart can any religious gain follow. — Carlyle. 

ENTVT. 

Stones and sticks are thrown only at fruit- 
beating trees. — Saadi. 

Envy lurks at the bottom of the human 
heart, like a viper in its hole. — Balzac. 

It was well said that envy keeps no holidays. 

Bacon. 


When we envy another, we make their virtue 
our vice. — BoiUau. 


Just so faT as we are pleased at finding faults, 
are we displeased at finding perfection. — 

Lmodcr. 

Envy sets the stronger seal on desert; if he 
have no enemies, I should esteem his fortune 
most wretched. — Ben Jonson. 

Men that make envy and crooked malice 
hotnishment, dare bite the best. — Shakspearc, 

Envy feeds only on the living. — Ovict. 


The Sicilian tyrants never devised a greater 
punishment than envy. — Jimnal. 

We often glory in the most criminal pas- 
sions; but the passion of envy is so shameful 
that we never dare to own it. — Ilochefoucaidd. 

An envious man waxoth lean with the fat- 
ness of his neighbors. — Socrates. 

Save those who fill the highest stations, I 
know of none more unfortunate than those who 
envy them. — Mme. do Maintenon. 

Pining and sickening at another’s joy, — Ovid. 

There is but one man who can belic^ve himself 
free from envy ; and it is he who has never 
examined his own In^art. — Hclveiius. 

Envy, like flame, blackens that which is above 
it, and which it cannot reach. — J. BetU-SeMn. 

The praise of the envious is far loss creditable 
than their censure : they praise only that which 
they can surpass, but that which surpasses them 
they censure. — Qolton. 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind must 
look down on the hate of those below. Byron, 

Ho that wmuld live clear of envy must lay his 
finger on his mouth, and keep his hand out of 
the ink-pot. — L’ Estrange. 

Base envy withers at another’s joy, and hates 
that excellence it cannot reach. — Thomson. 


If we did hut know how little some enjoy of 
the great things that they possess, there would 
not be much envy in the world. — Toimg. 

To our betters we can rc'coiKu'lo ourselves, if 
you please, — respecting thorn sincerely, hmgli- 
ing at their jokes, making allowaiuus for their 
stupidities, meekly suiforing their insolence ; 
hut we can’t pardon our etpals going beyond 
us. — Thackeray. 

Envy lies between two beings equal in nature, 
though unequal in circumstances. — 

Jeremy Collier, 

When any person of really eminent virtue 
becomes the object of envy, the clamor and 
abuse by which he is assailed is but the sign 
and accompaniment of his success in doing 
service to the public. And if he is a truly wise 
man, he will take no more notice of it than 
the moon does of the howling of the dogs. 
Her only answer to them is to shine on, — 

WhaUly* 
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Though, every frieud be fled, lo, envy waits, 
that lover of the dead ! — Tickell. 


Some must follow, and some command, 
though all are made of clay ! — Lo7igfcllotL\ 


'All envy is proportionate to desire. — 

Dr. Johnson. 

bTo metal can — no, not the hangman’s axe — 
bear half the keenness of thy sharp envy. — 

ShaJcspeare. 

Forenv}", to small minds, is flattery. — Yowng. 

Envy not greatness ; for thou makest thereby 
thyself the worse, and so the distance greater. 

George Rerhcrt. 

No crime ’s so great as daring to excel. — 

ChurchilL 


But, oh, what mighty magician can assuage 
a woman’s envy 1 — Granville. 

The envious man is in pain upon occasions 
which ought to give him pleasure. The relish 
of his life is inverted ; and the objects which 
administer the highest satisfaction to those who 
are exempt from this passion give the quickest 
pangs to persons w'ho are subject to it. — Steele. 

There is not a passion so strongly rooted in 
the human heart as envy. — Sheridan. 

EQUALITY. 

The Latin axiom tells us ; “All men are equal 
before the natural law.” — Horace Mann. 


Bliss is the same, in subject or in king. — Pope. 

Spoons and skimmers you can be undistin- 
guishably together ; but vases and statues re- 
quire each a pedestal for itself. — Emerson. 

Liberty and equality, — lovely and sacred 
words 1 — Marini. 


Your worm is your only emperor for diet: 
we fat all creatures else to fat us, and we tat 
ourselves for maggots. Your fat king and your 
lean beggar is but vaiiable service, two dishes, 
but to one table : that ’s the end. — Slvakspeare. 

Men are made by nature ixnequal. It is vain, 
therefore, to treat them as if they were equal. 

Proude. 


The mind of the thinker and the student is 
driven to admit, though it be awe-struck by 
apparent injustice, that this inequality is the 
work of Grod. Make all men equal to-day, and 
God has so created them that they shall be all 
unequal to-morrow. — Anthony Trollope. 


As if the ray which travels from the sun 
would reach me sooner than the man who 
blacks my boots. — Thackeray. 

Equality is no rule in Love’s grammar. — 

Beaamont and Fletcher. 


Eor my part, it is not the mystery of the in- 
carnation which I discover in religion, but the 
mystery of social order, which associates with 
heaven that idea of equality which prevents the 
rich from destroying the poor, — Napoleon I. 

When we leave this world, and are laid in 
the earth, the prince walks as narrow a path as 
the day-laborer. — Cervantes. 

We are not all equal, nor can we be so. — 

Goethe. 


The tallest and the smallest among us are so 
alike diminutive and pitifully base, it is a mean- 
ness to calculate the ditference. — Thackeray. 


Mortals are equal ; their mask differs. —• 

Voltaire. 


It is untrue that equality is a law of Nature. 
Nature has no equality; its sovereign law is sub- 
ordination and dependence. — Vauvenargms. 


It is a commonly observed fact, that the en- 
slavement of women is invariably associated 
with a low type of social life, and that, con- 
versely, her elevation towards an equality with 
man uniformly accompanies progress- — 

Herbert Spencer. 

A leveller has long ago been set down as a 
ridiculous and chimerical being, who, if he 
could finish his work to-day, would have to 
begin it again to-morrow. — Colton. 


Man cannot degrade woman without himself 
falling into degradation ; he cannot elevate her 
without at the same time elevating himself. — 
Alexander Walker. 


We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, 
in speaking of the superiority of one sex to the 
other, as if they could be compared in similar 
things ! Each has what the other has not ; 
each completes the other ; they are in nothing 
alike ; and the happiness and perfection of both 
depend on each asking and receiving from the 
other what the other only can give. > — Ruskm. 
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The circle of life is cut up into segments. All 
lines are equal if they are drawn from the centre 
and touch the circumference. — Bidwer-Lytton. 

The woman’s cause is man’s. They rise or 
sink together; dwarfed or godlike, bond or 
free, — if she be small, slight-matured, misera- 
ble, how^ shall men grow ? — Tennyson, 

Liberty, equality, and fraternity. — 

The Motto of France, 


All the religions known in the world are 
founded, so far as they relate to man or the 
unity of man, as being all of one degree. 
Whether in heaven or in hell, or in whatever 
state man may be supposed to exist hereafter, 
the good and the bad arc the only distinctions. 

Thomas Faine, 

I would fain lay the erring soul of my fellow- 
man tenderly in His hand from whom it 
came. — Longfellow. 

Error wdll slip through a crack, while truth 
will stick in a doorway, — E. W. Shaw, 

There is in some minds a nucleus of error 
which attracts and assimilates everything to 
itself. — Voltaire, 


Error soon passes aw^ay, unless upheld by re- 
straint on thought. History tells us (and the 
lesson is invaluable) that the physical force 
which has put down free inquiry has been the 
main bulwark of the superstitions and illusions 
of past ages. — Channing. 

Every error is truth abused. — Bossuet, 

0 Error, soon conceived, thou never contest 
unto a happy birth, but kill’st the mother that 
engendered thee. — Shakspeare, 


A man’s errors are what make him amiable. 

Goethe, 


The more secure we feel against our liability 
to any error to wdiicb, in fact, we are liable, 
the greater mxist be our danger of falling into 
it. — Whately. 

The more readily we admit the possibility of 
our own cherished convictions being mixed with 
error, the more vital and helpful whatever is 
right in them will become ; and no error is so 
conclusively fatal as the idea that God will not 
allow %s to err, though he has allowed all other 
men to do Bo,—Muskm, 


In all, the errors precede the truths ; and it 
is better they should. — Horace Walpole, 

Error is frail. — Zoroaster, 


Our follies and errors are the soiled steps to 
the Grecian temple of our perfection. — liichler. 

Our understandings are always liable to error. 
Nature and certainty is very hard to come at ; 
and infallibility is mere vanity and pretence. — 
Marcus Anto7mius, 

Weeds are omnipresent ; errors are to be 
found in the heart of the most lovable. — 

George Sa7id. 

He who only tastes his error will long dwell 
with it, will take delight in it as in a singular 
felicity ; while he who drains it to the dregs 
will, if he be not crazy, lind it to be what it 
is. — Goethe. 


An error gracefully acknowledged is a victory 
won. — Caroline L. Gascoigne. 

How full of error is the judgment of man- 
kind ! They wonder at results when they are 
ignorant of the reasons. — 3£ctastasi6, 

There are some errors so swec5t that wo 
repent them only to bring them to nuunory. 

J. Bdli-Senn, 


Error is always more busy than trutli. — 

_____ Hoscai Ballou, 

Men are more apt to he mistaken in general 
than in particulars. — - MacvhmMlli, 

The blindness of bigotry, the madness of am- 
bition, and the miscalculations of diplomacy 
seek their victims primn* pally atnongst tlie inno- 
cent and the unollending. Tln^ cottager is sure 
to suffer for every e.rror of tlui (iourt, the cabi- 
net, or the camp. When error sits in the seat 
of po-wer and of authority, and is gimcsrated in 
high places, it may be compared to that torremt 
which originates indeed iii the mountain, but 
commits its devastation in the vale. — Colton, 


If the wise erred not, it would go hard with 
fools. — George Herbert. 

ESTEEM. 

Esteem all things that are good. Tibullus, 

There is no rapture in the love which ifl 
prompted by esteem ; such affection is lasting, 
not passionate. — Victor Hugo, 
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Our esteem is apt to "be given where we know 
the least. — MicJieleL 


Esteem incites friendship, but not love ; the 
former is the twin -brother of Reverence ; the 
latter is the child of Equality. — Lamartine. 

To be loved, we should merit but little es- 
teem ; all superiority incites awe and aversion. 

Helvetius. 


Many men and many women enjoy popular 
esteem, not because they are known, but because 
they are not. — Chamfort, 

It is common to esteem most what is most 
unknown. — Tacit its. 


Esteem is the harvest of a whole life spent in 
usefulness ; but reputation is often bestowed 
upon a chance action, and depends most on 
success. — G. A. Sala, 


We should esteem a person according to his 
actions, not his nationality. — Varenes. 

"Under the assumption of profound esteem, 
tlie flatterer wears an outward expression of 
fidelity, as foreign to his heart as a smile upon 
the face of the dead. — E. L. Magooti. 

I will never pretend esteem for a man whose 
principles I detest. — Gustmus III. of Eweden. 

As love without esteem is volatile and ca- 
pricious, so esteem without love is languid and 
cold. — Dr. Johnson. 


Esteem never makes ingrates. — 

Rochefoucauld. 

We esteem in the world those who do not 
merit our esteem, and neglect persons of true 
worth ; but the world is like the ocean, — the 
pearl is in its depths, the seaweed swims. — 

G. P. Morris. 


Prefer not the esteem of men to the approba- 
tion of God. — Jortin, 

ETEBlSriTT. 

This narrow isthmus ’twixt two boundless 
seas. — Moore. 


Eternity forbids thee to forget. — Byron. 

Eternity doth vi’ear upon her face the veil of 
time. They only see the veil, and thus they 
know not what tliey stand so near I — 

Alexander Smith. 


Can eternity belong to me, poor jjensioner 
on the bounties of an hour i — Young. 

Eternity, whose end no eye can reach. — 

Milton. 


Consider and act with reference to the true 
ends of existence. This world is but the vesti- 
bule of an immortal life. Every action of our 
lives touches on some chord that will vibrate in 
eternity. — Gliapm. 

If people would but provide for eternity with 
the same solicitude and real care as they do for 
this life, they could not fail of heaven. — 

Tiilotson. 


All great men find eternity affirmed in the 
very promise of their faculties. — Emerson. 

Eternity is a negative idea clothed with a 
positive name. It supposes in that to which 
it is applied a present existence, and is the 
negation of a beginning or of an end of that 
existence. — Paley. 

All that live must die, passing through 
Nature to eternity. — ShaJcspeare. 

Upon laying a weight in one of the scales, 
inscribed eternity, though I threw in that’ of 
time, prosperity, affliction, wealth, and poverty, 
which seemed very ponderous, they ■were not 
able to stir the opposite balance. — Addison. 

Who can speak of eternity without a solecism, 
or think thereof without an ecstasy ? — 

Sir T. Browne.* 


*T is the divinit}^ that stirs within us, ’t is 
heaven itself that points out an hereafter, and 
intimates eternity to man. Addison. 

He that will often put eternity and the world 
before him, and who will dare to look stead- 
fastly at both of them, will find that the more 
often he contemplates them, the former will 
grow greater, and the latter less. ~ Colton. 

The youth of the soul is everlasting, and 
eternity is youth. — RicMer. 

Darkness, that here surrounds our purblind 
understanding, will vanish at the dawning of 
eternal day. — Boyle. 

Eternity has no gray hairs ] Tlie flowers fade, 
the heart withers, man grows old and dies, the 
world lies down in the sepulchre of ages, hut 
time writes no wrinkles on the brow of eternity. 

Bishop Eeher. 
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Yet some tliere be, that by due steps aspire 
to lay their just hands on that golden key that 
opes the temple of eternity. ~ Milton, 

Certainly the highest and dearest concerns of 
a temporal life are infinitely less valuable than 
those of an eternal; and eonsecpiently ought, 
without any demur at all, to he sacrificed to 
them, whenever they come in competition. — 

South. 


Eternity invests every state, whether of bliss 
or of suflering, with a mysterious and awful 
importance, entirely its own. — Mohert Hcdl. 

If we stretch our thoughts as far as they can 
reach, eternity is still before us. — J. Edmondson. 

If there remains an eternity to us after the 
short revolution of time we so swiftly run over 
here, ’t is clear that all the happiness that can 
be imagined in this fieeting state is not valuable 
in respect of the future. — Locke. 

ETHICS. 

Ethics, as has been well said, are the finest 
fruits of humanity, but they are not its roots. 

Miss Mulock. 


The modern Gamaliel should teach ethics. 
Ethics is the science of human duty. Arith- 
metic tells man how to count his money; ethi<is 
how he should accpiire it, whether hy honesty 
or fi’aud. Geography is a map of the world; 
ethics is a beautiful map of duty. This ethics 
is not Christianity, it is not even religion; hut 
it is the sister of religion, because the path of 
duty is in full harmony, as to quality and direc- 
tion, with the path of God. — Erofessor Swing, 


Ethics may he defined as the obligations of 
morality. — 'Kossuth. 

ETIQUETTE. 

Eti(|uette is the invention of wise men to keep 
fools at a distance. — Steele. 


Trifles themselves are elegant in him. — Pope. 

Etiquette is the ceremonial code of polite life, 
more voluminous and minute in each portion of 
society according to its rank. — J.M.MacCullooh. 

Etiquette has no I'cgard for moral qualities. 

Eou^glus Jerrold* 

0 form ! how oft dost thou with thy case, 
thy habit, wrench awe from fools, and tie the 
wiser souls to thy false seeming ! — Shakspeare. 


A moral, sensible, and well-bred man wdll not 
affront me: and no other can. — Gowper. 

What are these wondrous civilizing arts, this 
Roman polish, and this smooth behavior that 
render man thus tractable and tame ? — Addison. 

Starch makes the gentleman, etiquette the 
lady. — Brumrml. 

We show wisdom hy a decent conformity to 
social etiquette; it is excess of neatness or die-, 
play that creates dandyism in men, and cociuetry 
in women. — llohert Adam. 

EVENING. 

At shut of evening flowers. — Milton. 

The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs 
the deep. — Tennyson. 

When day is done, and clouds arc low, and 
flowers are honey-dew. — George Groly. 

Dewy evening’s soft and sacred lull. 

Paul IP, Ilayne. 

Day, like a weary pilgrim, had reached the 
western gate of heaven, and Evening stooped 
down to unloose the latcliets of his sandal 
slioon. — Longfelloio. 


Every evening brings us nearer God. — 

Luther. 


Twilight gray had in her sober livery all 
things clad. — - J/'iVto. 


When at eve, at tlie bounding of the land- 
ficape, the heavens appear to nudine so lowly 
upon the earth, imagination picturcH beyond 
the horizon an asylum of a native land 
of love; and Nature scorns silently to repeat 
that man is immortal. — Mme. dc SlaBl. 


The evening is an emblem of autumn, and 
autumn an emblem of declining life. — - 

Joseph Guy. 

Women have in their natures aomcjthing akin 
to owls and fireflies. While tuon grow stupid 
and sleepy towards evening, thev become 
brighter and more open-eyed, and show a pro- 
pensity to flit and sparkle under the light of 
chandeliers. — Ahha Ooold Woohon. 


How still the evening is, as hushed on pn> 
pose to grace harmony ! Shakspeare, 
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EVENTTS. 

What wonderful things are events ! The 
least are of greater iinpoitaiice tliaii the most 
sublime and comprehensive speculations. — 

Beacoiisjield. 

We are always in the right; fate always in 
the wrong. — Leo Boiitcubie. 

God gives to human passions, even when they 
seem to decide everything, only what is neces- 
sary to make them the instruments of his de- 
signs. Thus man works, hut God directs. — 

Bmclon. 


Man reconciles himself to almost any event, 
however trying, if it happens in the ordinary 
course of Nature. It is the extraordinary alone 
that he rebels against. There is a moral idea 
associated with this feeling; for the extraordi- 
nary appears to be something like an injustice 
of Heaven. — Hiomholdt. 

EVIDEISTCB. 

One eye-witness is of more weight than ten 
hearsays. — Plautus. 

Facts are stubborn things. — Smollett. 

I do not know what arguments mean in ref- 
erence to any expression of a thought. I delight 
in telling what I think; but if you ask me how 
I dare say so, or wliy it is so, I am the most 
helpless of men. — Eincrson. 

Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, 
as when you find a trout in the milk. — Thoreem. 


It is not true that a man can believe or dis- 
believe what he will. But it is certain that an 
active dt‘sire to find any irroposition true will 
unconsciously tend to that result, by dismissing 
importunate suggestions which run counter to 
the belief, and welcoming those which favor it. 
The psychological law, that we only see what 
interests us, and only assimilate what is adapted 
to our condition, causes the mind to select its 
evidence. — G. H. Lewes. 

EVIIi. 

Evils, like poisons, have their uses, and there 
are diseases which no other remedy can reach. — 

Thomas Paine. 


An evil life is one kind of death. — Ovid. 


The first lesson of history is the good of 
evil, — Emerson. 


Evil into the mind of god or man may come 
and go, so unapproved, and leave no spot or 
blame behind. — Milton. 

No evil is great if it is the last. — Nepos. 


If there he no enemy, no fight; if no fight, 
no victory; if no victory, no crown. — 

Savonarola. 


Desperate evils generally make men safe. — 

Seneca. 

As sure as God is good, so surely there is no 
such thing as necessary evil. — Southey. 

To escape from evil we must he made as far 
as possible like God; and the resemblance con- 
sists in becoming just and holy and wise. — 

Plato. 

Ill deeds are doubled with an evil word. — 

Shahspeare. 

If we w-ill rightly estimate what w^e call 
good and evil, we shall find it lies much in 
comparison. — Loche. 

There is nothing evil hut what is within us; 
the rest is either natui'al or accidental. — 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Evil springs up, and flowers, and bears no 
seed, and fi^eds the green earth with its swift 
decay, leaving it richer for the growth of 
truth. - — Lowell. 


Not one false man hut doth uncountable 
evil. — Carlyle. 

Evil is in antagonism with the entire creation. 

ZschoJeJee. 


Evil, once manfully fronted, ceases to be 
evil; there is generous battle-hope in place of 
dead, passive misery; the evil itself has become 
a kind of good. — Carlyle. 

An evil intention perverts the best actions, 
and makes them sins. — Addison. 


Even in evil, that dark cloud which hangs 
over the creation, we discern rays of light and 
hope, and gradually come to see in suffering 
and temptation proofs and instruments of the 
sublimest purposes of wisdom and love. — 

Channing. 

This is the curse of every evil deed, that, 
propagating still, it brings forth evil. — 

Coleridge. 
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Of the origin of evil no universal solution 
has been discovered. — Paley. 

After some account of good, evil ’will be 
known by consequence, as being only a priva- 
tion, or absence of good. — South. 

There is some soul of goodness in things 
evil. — Shakspeare. 


The aphorism “ Whatever is, is right,” 
would be as final as it is lazy, did it not incliido 
the troublesome consequence that nothing that 
ever was, was wTong. — ■ Charles Dickens. 

The fear of one evil often leads us into a 
worse. — Boileau, 


Evil comes not amiss if it comes alone. — 

Cervantes. 

Physical evils destroy themselves, or they 
destroy us. — Jlousseau. 

The truly virtuous do not easily credit evil 
that is told them of their neighbors; for if others 
may do amiss, then may these also speak amiss. 
Man is frail, and inone to evil, and therefore 
may soon fail in words. — Jeremy Taylor. 

EXAGGERATIOlSr. 

Love looks through a telescope; envy through 
a microscope. — 11. W. Shaw. 

We weaken what we exaggerate. — La Harjie. 

Exaggeration misleads the credulous, and 
ojffends the perceptive — Eliza Cook. 

There ■would be few cnterj)rises of great labor 
or hazard undertaken, if we had not the power 
of magnifying the advantages which per- 
suade ourselves to expect from them. — 

Dr. Johmon. 


There is no greater sin than to be trap 
prononeL — Bcaconsfield. 

hTever believe extraordinary characters whicli 
you hear of people. Depend upon it, they are 
exaggerated. You do not see one man sboot a 
great deal higher than another. ~-i)n Johnson. 

EXAMPLE. 

The best teachers of humanity are the lives 
of great men. — 0. IL Fowler. 

Children will imitate their fathers in their 
vices, seldom in their repentance. — Spurgeon. 


What you learn from bad habits and in bad 
society, you will never forget, and it will be a 
lasting pang to you. — John B. Gough. 

We can do more good by being good than in 
any other way. — lioioland Hill. 

Example is contagious behavior. — 

Charles Ueade. 


We live in an age that hath more need of 
good example than precepts. — George Herhcrt. 

I question if Epicurus and Hinno have done 
mankind a greater diss(;rvic(' by tlio looseness 
of their doctrines than by the lairity of * their 
lives. Of such men wo may inorc^ justly ex- 
claim, than of Caesar, “ Confound their virtues, 
they ’ve undone the world ! ” — Colton. 

Advice may bo wrong, but examples prove 
themselves. — H. W. SJuvhk 


Is example nothing ? It is everything. Ex- 
ample is the school of mankind, and they will 
learn at no other. — Burke. 


A true life is at once interpreter and proof of 
the Gospel. — Whittier. 

The common peophs do not judge of vice or 
virtue by morality or immorality, so much as 
by the stamp that is set upon' it by men of 
figure. — H Estrange. 

Allured to brighter worlds and led the way. 

Goldsmith. 


I Thieves for their robbeny have authority, 
when judges steal tlunnselves. Shakspeare. 

When w(j sc(*. men of worth, w<‘ should think 
of becoming like llunu; when we see men of a 
contrary chanudetr, w(; should turn inward and 
oxarnino oursolvcs. — - Oonfacim. 

Much more prontablo and gnu!ionB is doctrine 
by example than by ruh*. - « JlerbeH Spencer. 

So work the bonc'y-bees, ■ — ^orcaturos that, by 
a rule in Nature, teach the art of order to a 
peopled kingdom. — Shakspawe. 

Ill patterns are sure to be followed more than 
good rules. — Loeke. 

Example comes in by the ayes and oars, and 
slips insensibly into the heart, and so into the 
outward practice, by a kind of secu'et charm, 
transforming men’s minds and nrannera 
his own likeness. --- ' 
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EXCITEMENT. 


The efficacy of good examples in the forma- 
tion of public opinion is incalculable. Though 
men justify their conduct by reasons, and some- 
times ])nng the very rules of virtue to the touch- 
stone of abstraction, yet they principally act 
from example. — Robert Hall, 

EXCELLENCE. 

The variation of excellence among men is 
rather in degree than in kind. — Bancroft. 

The more we sympathize with excellence, 
the more we go out of self, the more we love, 
the broader and deeper is our personality. — 

Chapin. 

To excel is to live ! — Baranger. 

A noble life, crowned with heroic death, 
rises above and outlives the pride and pomp 
and glory of the mightiest empire of the earth. 

James A. Garfield. 

There is no excellence uncoupled with 
difficulties. — Ovid. 


When a man appreciates only eating and 
sleeping, what excellence has he over the 
reptiles ? — Saadi. 


It is the witness still of excellency to put a 
strange face on his own perfection. — Shakspeare. 

EXCESS. 

As frost, raised to its utmost intensit}^, pro- 
duces the sensation of fire, so any good quality, 
overwrought and pushed to excess, turns into 
.its own contrary . — William Matthews, 


Excess always carries its own retribution. — 

Ouida* 


The excess of the voluptuary, like the aus- 
terities of the recluse, triumphs in the suffrage 
of perverted reason. — Dr. Parr. 


Of what delights are we deprived by our 
excesses ! — JouherL 


Most persons ai'e disposed to expend more 
than they can afford, and to indulge more than 
they can endure. — Mffie. de Puisieux. 

All is wholesome in the absence of excess. — 
Molilre. 

A surfeit is the father of much fast; so every 
scope by the immoderate use turns to restraint. 

Shakspeare. 


0 fleeting joys of Paradise, dear bought with 
lasting woes ! — Milton. 

We cannot employ the mind to advantage 
when w’e are filled with excessive food and 
drink. — Cicero. 

The desire of power in excess caused the 
angels to fall; the desire of knowledge in ex- 
cess caused man to fall; but in charity there is 
no excess, neither can angel or man" come in 
danger by it. — Bacon. 

The eye that gazes upon the sun sees not the 
orb it looks upon, confounded by the excess of 
its brightness. — Metastasio. 

The greatest miracle that the Almighty could 
perform would be to make a had man happy, 
even in heaven ; he must unparadise that bless- 
ed place to accomplish it. In its primary sig- 
nification, all vice — that is, all excess — brings 
its own punishment even here. — Colton. 

Excessive liberty and excessive servitude are 
equally dangerous, and produce nearly the 
same effect. — Zoroaster. 


\ Excess of power intoxicates. — 

Mme. de Rimusat. 

There can he no excess to love, none to 
knowledge, none to beauty, when these attri- 
butes are considered in the purest sense. — 

Emerson, 

Excess weakens the spirits. — Confucius. 

There are none but men of strong passions 
-capable of growing to greatness, none but such 
capable of meriting the public gratitude. — 

Mirdbeau. 

The ass bears the load, but not the overload. 

Cervantes. 

The body oppressed with excess hears down 
the mind, and depresses to the earth any por- 
tion of the divine spirit with which we are 
endowed. — Horace. 

EXCITEMENT. 

Excitement is the drunkenness of the spir- 
its. Only calm waters reflect heaven in their 
bosom. — Marguerite de Valois. 

Women of the world crave excitement. — 
Chamfort. 

Excitement is not enjoyment ; in calmness 
lies true pleasure. The most precious wines are 
sipped, not bolted at a swallow . — Victor Hugo, 
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EXERCISE. 

A man must often exercise or fist or take 
physic, or he sick. — Sir JK Temple. 

^ Take a walk to refresh yourself with the open 
air, which inspired fresh doth exceedingly recre- 
ate the lungs, heart, and vital spirits. — Harvey. 

You 'will never live to ray age without you 
keep yourself in breath with exercise. — 

Sir T. Sidney. 

Let exercise alternate with rest. — Fythagoras. 

Exercise is the chief source of improvement 
in all our faculties, — Blair. 


Such is the constitution of man that labor 
may be said to be its own reward. — 

Dr, Johnson. 


Vigorous exercise will often fortify a feeble 
constitution. — Mrs. Sigouriuy. 


Labor or exercise ferments the humors, casts 
them into their proper channels, throws off re- 
dundances, and helps Nature in those secret 
distributions without which the body cannot 
subsist in its vigor nor the soul act with cheer- 
fulness. — Addison. 


The wise for cure on exercise depend : God 
never made his work for man to mend. — 

Dryden. 

It is exercise alone that supports the spirits, 
and keeps the mind in vigor. — Cicero. 

EXPECTATION. 

Every beginning is cheerful ; the threshold 
is the place of expectation. — Qoeihe. 

Expectation ends only in heaven. — 

St. Kentijem. 

Great expectations are better than a poor 
possession. — Cervantes. 


’Tis expectation makes a blessing dear. 
Heaven were not heaven if we knew what it 
were. — Suckling. 

To expect a requital of benefits bestowed may 
rather be counted usury than virtue. — 

* John Ellis. 

He who will lose a present good for one in 
expectation hath some wit, but a small store of 
wisdom. — Bias. 


We anticipate our own happiness, and eat 
out the heart and sweetness of worldly pleas- 
ures by delightful forethought of them. — 

Tillotson. 


To-day for thee, and to-morrow for me. — 
Cervantes. 

Those who live on expectation are sure to be 
disappointed. — Joachim Murat. 

’T is expectation makes a blessing dear. — 
Pope. 

Uncertainty and expectation are joys of life ; 
surety is an insipid thing ; and the overtaking 
and possessing of a wish discovers the folly of 
the chase. — Congreve. 

EXPEDIENCY-. 

Expediency often silences justice, — Seneca. 


Nothing but the right can ever be expedient, 
since that can never bo true expediency which 
would sacrifice a great good to a less. - - 

JVhately. 

It is not expedient or wise to examine our 
friends too closely ; few persons are raised in 
our esteem by a close examination. — 

Rochefoucauld. 

Expediency is, the science of exigencioB. 

Kossuth. 


Expediency is a law of Nature. The camel is 
a wonderful animal, but the desert made the 
camel. — Beaconsfield, 

EXPERIENCE. 

Experience is the name men givo to their fob 
lies or their sorrows. --- A If mi de Mimct. 

Years teach us move than books. • Aucrlach. 


Is there any one so wise as to learn by the 
experience of others ? — Voltaire. 

The finest poetry was first experience. — 

Emerson. 

We gain justice, judgment, with years, or else 
years are in vain. Owen Meredith. 


Experience is a grindstone ; and it is lucky 
for US if w© can get brightened by it, and not 
ground. •— II. PV. Shaw. 


Experience is a keen knife, that hurts while it 
extracts the cataract that blinds. Mnod. 
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What we gain by experience is not worth that 
we lose in illusion. — J. Petit- Senn. 

Experience is the extract of suffering. — 

Arthur Helps. 

How often our waxen wings melt under the 
cruel fire of reality ! — Mme. cle Salm. 

Great men never req[uire experience. — 

Beacons field. 

It is the nature of experience to come to us 
only when too late for use. — Mme. de Rieux. 

To have a true idea of man or of life, one 
must have stood himself on the brink of suicide, 
or on the door-sill of insanity, at least once. — 

Taine. 

Experience is no more transferable in morals 
than in art. — Fronde. 

Experience unveils too late the snares laid 
for youth ; it is the white frost which discovers 
the spider’s web when the flies are no longer 
there to be caught. — J. Pctit-Senn. 

Experience is the only prophecy of wise 
men. — Lamartine. 


Making all futures fruits of all the past. — 
Edwin Arnold. 


That experience which does not make us 
better makes us worse. — J. Petit- Senn. 

The experience of others adds to our knowl- 
edge, but not to our wisdom ; that is dearer- 
bought. — Hosea B allou. 

The ever-burning lamp of accumulated wis- 
dom. — 0-. PF. Curtis. 

Conflicts bring experience ; and experience 
brings that growth in grace which is not to be 
attained by any other means. — Spurgeon. 

Expei’ience teaches slowdj’-, and at the cost of 
mistakes. — Froude. 


Not only the individual experience slowly 
acquired, but the accumulated experience of the 
race, organized in language, condensed in in- 
struments and axioms, and in w^hat may be 
called the inherited intuitions, — these form 
the . multiple unity which is expressed in the 
abstract term “experience.” — C. H. Lewes. 

What ! wouldst thou have a serpent sting 
thee twice ? — Shalcspeare. 


One thorn of experience is worth a whole 
wilderness of warning. — Lowell. 

Long- travelled in the ways of men. — Young. 

What is every year of a wise man’s life but 
a censure or critic on tbe past ? — Pope. 

Experience is retrospect knowledge. — 

Hosea Ballou. 


A sadder and a wiser man, he rose the morrow 
morn. — Coleridge. 

Alas, could experience be bought for gold ! 

Mme. Deluzy. 

I know the past ; and thence I will assay to 
glean a warning for the future, so that man may 
profit hy his errors, and derive experience from 
his folly. — Shelley. 

History should be to tbe political economist 
a wellspiiiig of experience and wisdom. — 

Gibbon. 


Just as tbe tested and rugged virtue of the 
moral hero is worth more than the lovely, ten- 
der, untried innocence of the child, so is the 
massive strength of a soul that has concpiered 
truth for itself worth more than the soft peach- 
bloom faith of a soul that takes truth on 
trust. — - F. E. Abbot. 

To Truth’s house there is a single door, which 
is experience. — Bayard Taylor. 

EXTBAVAGANOE. 

Extravagance is its own destroyer. ^ — Zeno. 

If extravagance were a fault, it would not 
have a place in the festivals of the gods. — 

Aristip)pus. 

He who is extravagant will quickly become 
poor; and poverty will enforce dependence, 
and invite corruption. — L)r. Johnson. 

Wisdom seldom consorts with extravagance. 

Mendemus. 


Profuseness is a cruel and crafty demon, that 
gradually involves her followers in dependence 
and debt ; that is, fetters them with irons that 
enter into their souls. — Dr. Johnson. 

EXTBEMES. 

Extreme views are never just; something 
always turns up which disturbs the calculations 
formed upon their data. — Beaconsjkld. 
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A passionate woman’s love is always over- 
shadowed by her fear. — George Eliot. 

Perfect reason avoids all extremes. — Moliere. 


Extremes touch : he who wants no favors 
from Fortune may be said to have obtained 
the very greatest that she can bestow, in real- 
izing an independence which no changes can 
diminish. — Qhatficld. 

Men are as much blinded by the extremes of 
misery as by the extremes of prosperity. — 

Bitrhe. 


In everything the middle course is best ; 
all things in excess bring trouble. — Elautm, 

We feel neither extreme heat nor extreme 
cold ; qualities that are in excess are so much 
at variance with our feelings that they are im- 
palpable : we do not feel them, though we suffer 
from their effects. — Paml, 


Superlatives are diminutives, and weaken. — 

Emerson. 

The blast that blows loudest is soon over- 
blown. — Smollett. 


Extremes are for us as if they w^ere not, and 
as if we were not in regard to them ; they 
escape from us, or we from them. — • Pascal. 

Extremes are ever neighbors; ’tis a step from 
one to the other. — Sheridan Knowles,^ 


Extremes are dangerous: a middle estate is 
safest; as a middle temper of the sea, between 
a still calm and a violent tempest, is most help- 
ful to convey the mariner to his haven, — 

, Swimock. 


Women see through Claude Lorraines. — 

Eynerson. 


Extremes, though contrary, have the like 
effect : extreme heat mortifies, like extreme 
cold; extreme love breeds satiety, as well as 
extreme hatred. — Chapman. 

There is danger in all extremes. — 

James Ellis. 


That extremes beget extremes is an apothegm 
built on the most profound observation of the 
human mind ; and its truth is in nothing more 
apparent than in those moral phenomena ])6r- 
ceivable Avhen a nation, inspired by one com- 
mon sentiment, rushes at once from despotism 
to liberty. — Colton. 


Extremes are vicious, and proceed from men; 
compensation is just, and proceeds from God. 

Brmjhre, 

It is a hard but good law of fate, that as 
every evil, so every excessive power, wears 
itself out, — Eerder. 

Women go further in love than most men do, 
hut men go further in friendship than women. — 
• Bniyhre. 

Be not excessive; even love may he too vio- 
lent, Anacreon tells us the flowers swim at 
the top of the howl. — Victor Hugo. 

EXES. 

Eyes, meek as gentle Mercy’s at the throne 
of heaven. — Earl of Carlisle. 

Sweet, silent rhetoric of persuading eyes. — 
Sir JV. IJarcnant 

Persuasive, yet denying eyes, all eloquent 
with language of their own. — Jjocke. 

All the gazers on the skies read not in fair 
heaven’s story expresscr truth or truer glory 
than they might in her bright eyes. — 

Ben Jonson. 


Such eyes as may have looked from heaven, 
but never were raised to it before, ~ Mo(fre. 


Her eyes are homes of silent prayer. — 

Teyinyson. 

Tell me, sweet eyes, from what divinost star 
did ye drink in your licpiid melancholy ? — 

^ Btilwer-LyUon. 

In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear. — 

Byron. 

Windows, white an<l azurc-laccd with blue of 
heaven’s own tiiict. Shakspeare. 

Where such radiant lights have shone, no 
wonder if her cheeks he grown sunburnt with 
lustre of their own, — John Olcaveland. 


Eyes that displace the neighbor diamond, and 
outface that sunshine by their own $we(jt grace, 

- Grashaw. 

What a curious workmanship is that of the 
eye, which is in the body, as the sun in the 
world; set in the head as in a watcdi -tower, 
having the softest nerves for receiving the 
greater multitude of spirits necessary for the 
act of vision ! — Gharmek. 
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Love, anger, pride, and avarice all visibly 
move in those little orbs. — Addison. 


True eyes, too pure and too honest in aught 
to disguise the sweet soul shining through 
them. — Owen Meredith. 


Eyes not down -dropped, nor over-bright, but 
fed with the clear-pointed liameof chastity. — 

Tennyson. 

Her deep blue eyes smile constantly, as if 
they had by fitness won the secret of a happy 
dream she does not care to speak. — 

Mrs. Browning, 

Love first learned in a lady’s eye lives not 
alone immured in the brain. — Shakspeare. 


Soul-deep eyes of darkest night. — 

Joagioin Miller. 

As the bright sun glorifies the sky, so is her 
face illumined with her eye. — Shakspeare. 

Those eyes, soft and capricious as a cloudless 
sky, whose azure depth their color emulates, 
must needs be conversant with upward looks, — 
prayer’s voiceless service. — Wordsworth. 

This little member can behold the earth, and 
in a moment view things as high as heaven. — 

Qharnoclc. 


Speech is a laggard and a sloth ; but the eyes 
shoot out electric fluid that condenses all the 
elements of sentiment and passion in one single 
emanation. — Horace Smith. 


Women’s glances express what tlicy dare not 
speak. — Alphonse Karr, 

An eye like Mars, to threaten or command. — 

Shakspeare. 

Eyes so transparent that through them one 
sees the lucent soul. — Thiophile Gautier. 


Large eyes were admired in Greece, where 
they still prevail. They are the finest of all 
when they have the internal look, which is not 
common. The stag or antelope eye of the 
Orientals is beautiful and lamping, but is ac- 
cused of look ing skittish an d indifferent. “The 
epithet of ‘ stag-eyed,’ ” says Lady Wortley 
Montagu, speaking of a Turkish love-song, 
“pleases me extremely ; and I think it a very 
lively image of the fire and indifference in his 
mistress’s eye.” — Leigh Eimt. 


I prize the soul that slumbers in a quiet 
eye. — Eliza Cook. 

Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheathed their 
light, and, canopied in darkness, sweetly lay, 
till they might open to adorn the day. — 

. Shakspeare, 

His eyebrow dark, and eye of fire, showed 
spirit proud, and prompt to ire. — 

Sir Walter Scott. 


Women read each other at a single glance. — 

liivarol. 

The vista that shines through the eye to the 
heart. — Moore. 


The eyes of a man are of no use wdthout the 
observing power. Telescopes and micro.scopes 
are cunning contrivances, but they cannot see 
of themselves. — Paxton Hood. 

Her eye in silence hath a speech which eye 
best understands. — SoiUhwell. 


Ej^-es of most unholy blue ! — Moore. 

Oh, love ! for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 
and make my tongue victorious as her eyes. — 
Pope. 

And eyes disclosed what eyes alone could 
tell. — Dwight. 

From woTnen’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 
they sparkle still the right Promethean fire; 
they are the hooks, the arts, the academes, that 
show, contain, and nourish all the world. — 

Shakspeare. 

The eyes are the windows of a woman’s heart; 
you may enter that way ! — Eugene Sue. 

When a man speaks the truth in the spirit 
of truth, his eye is as clear as the heavens. 
When he has base ends, and speaks falsely, the 
eye is muddy, and sometimes asquint. — 

Emerson, 


■ Thei'e is no end of affection taken in at the 
eyes only. — Steele. 

We lose in depth of expression when we go to 
inferior animals for comparisons with human 
beauty. Homer calls Juno ox-eyed; and the 
epithet suits well with the eyes of that goddess, 
because she may he supposed, with all , her 
beauty, to want a certain humanity. Her large 
eyes look at you with a royal indifference. — 

Leigh Hunt, 
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'T is sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
our coming, and look brighter when we come. — 

Byron. 

Beneath her drooping lashes slept a world of 
eloquent meaning; passionate hut pure, dreamy, 
sudued, hut, oh, how beautiful 1 — Mrs. Osgood. 

Beautiful eyes in the face of a handsome 
woman are like eloquence to speech. — 

Bidiaer-I/yttcm,. 

Stabbed with a white wench’s black eye. — 

Shaks^pcare. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye ? For 
this plain reason, — man is not a hy-k — Pope. 

We credit most our sight ; one eye doth 
please our trust far more than ten ear wit- 
nesses. — Herrick. 

For brilliancy, no gem compares with the 
eyes of a beautiful woman. — JJr. J. V. 0. 

Large, musing eyes, neither joyous nor sorry. 

Mrs. Browning. 

The heart’s hushed secret in the soft dark 
eye. — L. E. Landon. 

Some eyes threaten like a loaded and levelled 
istol, and others are as insulting as liissing or 
icking; some have no more expression than 
blueberries, while others are as deep as a w’dl 
which you can fall into. — Emerson. 

A lamp is lit in woman’s eye, that souls, else 
lost on earth, remember angels by. — 

N. P. Willis. 

In her eyes a thought grew sweeter and 
sweeter, deepening like the dawn, — a mystical 
forewarning. — Aldrich. 

What a soul, twenty fathom deep, in her 
eyes ! — Leigh Hunt. 

Guns, swords, batteries, armies, and ships- 
of-war are set in motion by man for the subju- 
gation of an enemy. AVomen bring conquerors 
to their feet with the magic of their eyes. — 

Dr. J. V. a Smith. 

That fine part of our construction, the eye, 
seems as much the receptacle and seat of our 
passions as the mind itself; and at least it is 
the outward portal to introduce them to the 
house within, or rather the common thorough- 
fare to let our aifections pass in and out. — 

Addison. 


Why w^as the sight to such a tender ball as 
the eye confined, so obvious and so easy to be 
quenched, and not, as feeling, through all parts 
diffused, that she might look at will through 
every pore ? — Milton. 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, for lovers 
love the western star. — Sir J Valter Scott. 

The eyes have one language everywhere. — 

O Gorge Herhcrt. 

A 'woman with a hazel eye never elopes from 
her husband, never chats scandal, never finds 
fault, never talks too much nor too little, — 
always is an entertaining, intellectual, agree- 
able, and lovely creature. — Frederic Saunders. 

A wdthered hermit, fivescore winters worn, 
might shake off fifty, looking in her eye. — 

Shakspeare. 

Glances are the first billets-doux of love. — 
Minor do Lcnclos. 


Thou tell’st me there is murder in my eye : 
’t is pretty, sure, and veny ])robable that eyes — 
that are the frailest and softest things, who 
shut their coward gates on atomies — should 
be called tyrants, butchers, murderers ! — 

Sliakpcare. 

Ladies whose bright eyes rain influence. — 

Milton. 

Eyes and ears, two trade ])ilots ’twixt the 
dangerous shores of will and judgiinuit. •— 

Shakspicare. 

It is wonderful iudecul to (consider how many 
objects the eye is fitted to take in at once, and 
successively in an instant, and at tins same time 
to make a judgment of their position, figure, 
and color. It watches against our dangers, 
guides our steps, and lets in all die visible 
objects, whoso beauty and variety instruct and 
delight. — Steele. 

A heaven of dreams in her large lotus eyes, 
darkly divine. — Gerald Massey. 

If the eye were so acute as to rival the finest 
microscope, and to discern the smallest hair 
upon the leg of a gnat, it would be a curse, and 
not a blessing to us; it would make all thinm 
appear rugged and defoimed ; the most finely 
polished crystal would bo imcviui aTid rough; 
the sight of our own sidvos would affright us; 
the smoothest akin would be beset all over with 
rugged scales and biistly hair. — Bentley. 
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FABLE. 

As we are poetical in our natures, so we 
delight in fable. — Saditt. 

Fables take off from the severity of instruc- 
tion, and enforce it at the same time that they 
conceal it. — Addison. 

A certain class of novels may with propriety 
be called fables. — Wliately. 

Willmott has very tersely said that embel- 
lished truths are the illuminated alphabet of 
larger children. — Horaco Mann. 

Fiction or fable allures to instruction. — 

FmnJcliii. 


There should always be some foundation of 
fact for the most airy fabric ; and pure inven- 
tion is but the talent of a deceiver. — Byron. 

History is but a fable agreed upon. — 

Napoleon I. 

All the fairy tales of Aladdin, or the invisible 
Gyges, or the talisman that opens kings’ pal- 
aces, or the enchanted Ixalls underground or in 
the sea, are only fictions to indicate the one 
miracle of ixitellectual enlargement. Emerson. 

Fairy tales are made out of the dreams of the 
poor. — Lowell. 

The difference betw^een a parable and an apo- 
logue is that the former, being drawn from 
human life, requires probability in the narra- 
tion, whereas the apologue, being taken from 
inanimate things or the inferior animals, is not 
confined strictly to probability. The fables of 
iEsop are apologues. — Fleming. 

FACE. 

The countenance is more eloquent than the 
tongue. —Zctwier. 


A beloved face cannot grow ugly, because, 
not fliesh and complexion, but expression, 
created love. — Miekter. 


Thy face the index of a feeling mind. — 

Crahhe. 


There is no art to find the mind’s construction 
in the face. — ShaJcspeare, 


True beauty is in the mind ; and the expres- 
sion of the features depends more upon the 
moral nature than most persons are accustomed 
to think. — Ffederic Saunders. 

Oh that deceit should dwell in such a gorgeous 
palace ! — Shakspeare. 

The countenance is the portrait of the soul. 

Cicero. 


A face that had a story to tell. How differ- 
ent faces are in this particular I Some of them 
speak not : they are books in w^hich not a line 
is written, save perhaps a date. — Longfellow. 

A sweet expression is the highest type of 
female loveliness. — Dr. J. V. 0. Smith. 


The taitness of his face sours ripe grapes. — 

Shakspeare. 

The face of a woman, whatever he the force 
or extent of her mind, whatever be the impor- 
tance of the object she pursues, is always an 
obstacle or a reason in the story of her life. — 

Mme. de Stad. 


Her cheeks like apples which the sun had 
ruddied. — Spenser. 

Fire burns only when we are near it ; hut a 
beautiful face burns and inflames, though at a 
distance. — Xenophon. 

Demons in act, hut gods at least in face-. — 

Byron. 

A girl of eighteen imagines the feelings, be- 
hind the face that has moved her with- its sym- 
pathetic youth as easily as primitive- people 
imagined the humors of the gods in fairweatlier. 
What is she to believe in if not in this vision 
woven from within ? ~ George Eliot.. 

In youth, the artless index of the mind. — 
Horace Mann. 

How and then one sees a face which has kept 
its smile pure and undefiled. It is a woman’s 
face usually; often a face which has trace of 
great sorrow all over it, till the smile breaks. 
Such a smile transfigures ; such a smile, if the 
artful but knew it, is the greatest weapon a 
face can have. — Helen Hunt. 
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The loveliest faces are to be seen by moon- 
light, when one sees half with the eye and half 
with the fancy. — Bovec. 

A face without a heart. — Shahs^nare. 

Alas, how few of Natui'e’s faces there are to 
gladden us with their beauty ! — Dickens. 

A face like nestling luxury of flowers. — 

Gerald Massey. 

What furniture can give such finish to a room 
as a tender woman’s face ? And is there any 
harmony of tints that has such stirring of de- 
light as the sweet modulation of her voice ? — 
George Eliot. 

The w'orst of faces still is human. — Lavat&r. 


The mind, the music breathing from her 
face. — Byron. 

Trust not too much to an enchanting face. — 

Virgil. 

There are women who do not let their hus- 
bands see their faces until they are married. 
Not to keep you in suspense, I mean that part 
of the sex who paint. — Steele. 

A heaven of dreams in her large lotus eyes, 
darkly divine. — Gerald Massey. 

Where the mouth is sweet and the eyes in- 
telligent, there is always the look of beauty, 
with a right heart. — Leigh Emit. 

God has given you one face, and you make 
yourselves another. — Shaksyeare. 

Some women’s faces are, in their brightnes.s, 
a prophecy ; and some, in their sadness, a 
history. — Dickens. 

A February face, so full of frost, of storm 
and cloudiness. — Shakspeare. 

Quite the ugliest fiice I ever saw was that of 
a "woman whom the world called beautiful. 
Through its silver veil the evil and ungentle 
passions looked out, hideous and hateful. On 
the other hand, there are faces which the mul- 
titude, at first glance, pronounce homely, unat- 
tractive, and such as “Nature fashions by the 
gross,” which I always recognize with a warm 
heart-thrill. Not for the world would I have 
one feature changed ; they please me as they 
are ; they are hallowed by kind memories, and 
are beautiful through their associations. — 

PVhittur* 


The women pardoned all except her face. — 
Byron. 

Though men can cover crimes with bold, 
stern looks, poor women’s faces are their own 
faults’ books. — Shakspeare. 

There are faces so fluid with expression, so 
flushed and rippled by the play of thought, 
that we can hardly find what the mere features 
•really are. When the delicious beauty of lin- 
eament loses its ])owcr, it is because a more 
delicious beauty has appeared, that an interior 
and durable form has been disclosed. — 

Eonerson. 


Features, the great soul’s apparent seat. — 
Bryant. 

Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying 
the face. She has touched it with vermilion, 
planted in it a double row of ivory, made it the 
seat of smiles and blushes, lighted it up and 
enlivened it wdth the brightmvss of the eyes, 
hung it on each side witli curious organs 'of 
sense, given it airs and graces that cannot be 
described, and surrounded it with siudi a flow- 
ing shade of hair as sets all its b(‘auties in the 
most agreeable light. — Addison. 

FACT. 

There is nothing I know of so sublime as a 
fact, — George Canning. 


In matters of fact, say there is some 
crc<lit to bo given to the testimony of men, but 
not in matters of jmlguKint. ■— Hooker. 

Some peo})lo have a pc^culiar faculty for 
denyiTig facts. — G. D. Prentice. 

Every fact that is learned becomes a key to 
other facts. — E. L. Yommvns. 


It is a fact that before^ w(i begin to think, we 
seem to know everything ; while, wlnm we set 
about thinking in earnest, wo setun to know 
nothing. — Olmtfield. 

Facts are plain spoken j hopes and figures are 
its aversion. — Addison. 

FAILURE. 

Wherever there is failure, there is some gid- 
diness, some superstition about lu(d<, some step 
omitted, which Nature never pardons, ■— 

Emerson. 

Failure is more freq^uently from want of 
energy than want of capital,—- Webster, 
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What is failure except feebleness ? And what 
is it to miss one’s mark except to aim widely 
and weakly ? — Oidclct: 

He only is exempt from failures who makes 
no effort. — Whately. 

Failures always overtake those who have the 
power to do, without the will to act, and who 
need that essential quality in life, energy. — 

James Ellis,- 


A first failure is often a blessing. — 

A. L, Brown. 

Half the failures in life come from pulling 
one’s horse when he is leaping. — Thomas Rood. 

It is the empiric who never fails. — Willmott. 

Every failure is a step to success ; every de- 
tection of what is false directs us toward wdiat 
is true ; every trial exhausts some tempting 
form of error. Not only so, but scarcely any 
attempt is entirely a failure ; scarcely any the- 
ory, the result of steady thought, is altogether 
false ; no tempting form of error is without 
some latent charm derived from truth. — 

Whewdl. 

Screw your courage to the sticMng-place, and 
we ’ll not fail. — ShakspcaTC. 

Albeit failure in an}" cause pro<luces a corre- 
spondent misery in the soul, yet it is, in a sense, 
the highway to success, inasmuch as every dis- 
covery of what is false leads us to seek earnestly 
after what is true, and every fresh experience 
points out some Ibrra of error which we shall 
afterward carefully eschew. — ■ Keats. 

E’en his failings leaned to virtue's side. — 

Goldsmith. 

FAIRIES. 

Be secret and discreet ; the fairy favors are 
lost when not concealed. — Drydcn. 

Fairies use flowers for their eharactery. — 

Shakspearc. 

On the tawny sands and shelves trip the pert 
fairies and the dapper elves. — Milton. 

Moonshine revellers. — Shakspeare, 

Their little minim forms amyed in all the 
tricksy pomp of fairy pride. — Brake* 

To pass their lives on fountains and on flow- 
ers, and never know the weight of human 
hours. — Byron. 


The maskers come late, and I think will stay, 
like fairies, till the cock erow" them aw^ay. — 

Bonne. 


In this state she gallops, night by night, o’er 
ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream. — 

Shakspeare. 

There haply by the ruddy damsel seen, or 
shepherd boy, they featly foot the green. — 

TickeU. 

FAITH. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple 
faith. — Shakspeare. 


Faith creates the virtues in w’hieh it believes. 

Mmc. de Sivign6. 

No cloud can overshadow a true Christian 
but his faith will discern a rainbow in it. — 

Bishop Horne. 

All I have seen teaches me to trust the 
Creator for all I have not seen. — Emerson. 

Faith lights us through the dark to Deity. — 
Sir W. Bavenant. 

If reason justly contradicts an article, it is 
not of the household of faith . — Jeremy Taylor. 

I wonder many times that ever a child of 
God should have a sad heart, considering what 
the Lord is preparing for him. — Itutheiford. 

None live so easily, so pleasantly, as those 
that live by faith. — Matthew Henry. 

Faith draws the poison from every grief, takes 
the sting from every loss, and quenches the fire 
of every pain ; and only Faith can do it. — 

J. G. Holland. 


Pin thy faith to no man’s sleeve. Hast thou 
not two eyes of thy own ? — Carlyle. 

Faith is an humble, self-denying grace j it 
makes the Christian nothing in himself, and aU 
in God. — Leighton. 


Systems exercise the mind; hut faith en- 
lightens and guides it. — Voltaire. 

Those who have obtained the farthest in- 
sight into Nature have been, in all ages, firm 
believers in God. — Whewell. 

He wears his faith but as the fashion of his 
hat ; it ever changes with the next block. — 

ShaTcspemte. 
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Faith is necessary to explain anything, and 
to reconcile the foreknowledge of God with 
hitman evil. — Wordsworth. 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, the 
man is dead. — Whittier, 

The person who has a firm trust in the Su- 
preme Being is powerful in his power, wise by 
his wisdom, happy by his happiness. — Addison. 

Youth without faith is a day without sun. — 

Ouida. 


Faith always implies the disbelief of a lesser 
fact in favor of a greater. — 0. W. Bolmes. 

In comparison of these divine writers, the 
noblest wits of the heathen woiid are low and 
dull. — Felton. 


The highest historical probability can be ad- 
duced in support of the proposition that, if it 
were possible to annihilate the Bible, and with it 
all its influences, we should destroy with it the 
whole spiritual system of the moral world. — 
Edward Everett. 

It was Lazarus’ faith, not his poverty, which 
brought him into Abraham’s bosom. — Trcneh. 

The only faith that wears well and holds its 
color in all weathers is that which is woven of 
conviction, and set with the sharp mordant of 
experience. — Lowell. 

Faith believes the revelations of God ; hope 
expects his promises ; charity loves his excel- 
lences and mercies. — Jeremy Taylor. 

There is no more faith in thee than in a 
stewed prune. — ShaJesjoeare. 

Faith in God, faith in man, faith in work : 
this is the short formula in which we may sum 
up the teachings of the founders of New Fmg- 
land, — a creed ample enough for this life and 
the next. — Lowell. 


A little mind often sees the unbelief without 
seeing the belief of large ones. — 0. W. Holmes. 

On argument alone my faith is built. 

Youny. 

Flatter not thyself in thy faith to God, if thou 
wantest charity for thy neighbor ; and think 
not thou hast charity for thy neighbor if thou 
wantest faith to God. "Where they are not both 
together, they are both wanting ; they are both 
dead if once divided. — Qua,rles. 


Let none henceforth seek needless cause to 
approve the faith they own ; when earnestly 
they seek such proof, conclude they then begin 
to fail. — 3Ulton. 

His faith, perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
be wrong ; his life, 1 ’m sure, was in the right. 

Cowley. 

Which to believe of her must he a faith 
that reason without miracle shall never plant 
in me. — Shahspeare. 

The faith to which the Scriptures attach such 
momentous consequences and ascribe such glo- 
rious exploits is a practical habit, which, like 
every other, is strengthened and increased by 
continual exercise. — Hobert Hall, 


For mysterious things of faith, rely on the 
proponent. Heaven’s authority. — Drydcn. 

Among the faithless faithful only ho. ■— 

Milton. 

That faith which is rc(piired of us is then per- 
fect when it produces in us a iuhiciary assent to 
whatever the Gospel has reveahHl. — 

WiUiani Wake. 


It is sufficiently humilia.ting to our nature to 
reflect that our knowledge is but as the rivulet, 
our ignorance as the sea. On piiints of the 
highest interest, the inomont W(i quit the liglit 
of revelation wo shall find that Plntonism itself 
is intimately connected with Pyrrlionism, and 
the deepest incpiiry with tlio daikest doubt. — - 

CoUon. 


Life grows dark as wes go on, till only one 
clear light is left shining on it, and that is 
faith. — Mme. Swctchmc. 

Now God ho praised, that to iKdioving souls 
gives light in darkn<‘8s, comfort in dcHpuir. 

Makspeare. 

I Tl no*cr distrust my God for cloth and 
bread while lilies flourish and tiie raven 's 
fed. — Quarles. 


There are three moans of believing, — by in- 
spiration, by rtiason, and l)y (justom. OhriB- 
tianity, which is the only rational itistitutioii, 
does yet admit none for its sons who do not 
hcliovo by inspiration. Nor docs it injure rea- 
son or custom, or debar them of their proper 
force ; on the contrary, it directs us to open 
our minds by the proofs of the former, and 
to confirm our minds by the authority of the 
latter, — Pascal. 
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In affairs of this world men are saved, not by 
faith, hut by the want of it. — Fielding, 

Hot that God doth require nothing unto hap- 
piness at the hands of men saving only a naked 
belief, but that without belief all other things 
are as nothing, — Hooker. 

Faith loves to lean on Time’s destroying 
arm. — O. IF. Rolmms. 


Faith must be not only living, but lively too ; 
it must be brightened and stirred u;^ by a par- 
ticular exercise of those virtues specifically req- 
uisite to a due performance of duty. — South. 

All the scholastic scaffolding falls, as a 
ruined edifice, before one single word, — 
faith. — Napoleon, I. 


A lively faith wdll bear aloft the mind, and 
leave the luggage of good works behind. — 

Dryden. 

Christians are directed to have faith in 
Christ, as the effectual means of obtaining the 
change they desire. — Franklin. 

Faith is deferential incredulity. — Voltaire. 

We cannot live on probabilities. The faith 
in which we can live bravely and die in peace 
must be a certainty, so far as it professes to be 
a faith at all, or it is nothing. — Fronde. 

Oh, welcome, pure-eyed Faith, wdiite-handed 
Hope, thou hovering angel, girt with golden 
wingsl — Milton. 


The childlike faith that asks not sight, waits 
not for wonder or for sign, believes, because it 
loves, aright, shall see things greater, things 
divine. — Keble. 


A maxim in law has more weight in the 
world than an article of faith. — Swift. 

The Americans have no faith, they rely 
on the power of a dollar ; they are deaf to 
sentiment. — Emerson. 


Faith makes the discords of the present the 
harmonies of the future. — Eohert Collyer. 


When my reason is afloat, my faith cannot 
long remain in suspense, and I believe in God 
as firmly as in any other truth whatever; in 
short, a thousand motives draw me to the con- 
solatory side, and add the w'eight of hope to 
the equilibrium of reason. — Rousseau. 


Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of 
I death, to break the shock which K ature can- 
not shun, and lands thought smoothly on the 
farther shore. — Yoimg. 

No soul is desolate as long as there is a 
human being for whom it can feel trust and 
reverence. — George Eliot. 

The great desire of this age is for a docti’ine 
which may serve to condense our knowledge, 
guide our researches, and shape our lives, so 
that conduct may really be the consequence of 
belief. — G. H. Lewes. 


Faith is the continuation of reason. — 

William Adams. 


If you have any faith, give me, for Heaven’s 
sake, a share of it ! Your doubts you may 
keep to yourself, for I have a plenty of my 
own. — Goethe. 


Faith converses with the angels, and ante- 
dates the hymns of glory. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Men seldom think deeply on subjects in 
which they have no choice of opinion ; they 
are fearful of encountering obstacles to their 
faith, — as in religion, — and so are content 
with the surface. — Sheridan. 

FALSEHOOD. 

The crime of cowards. — Dr. Johnson. 

False as the adulterate promises of favorites 
in power when poor men court them. — Otway. 

False as stairs of sand. — Shakspeare. 

Nothing can show a greater depravity of 
understanding than to delight in the show 
when the reality is wanting. — Dr. Johnson. 

None speak false when there are none to 
hear. — Beattie. 

Start a lie and a truth together, like hare 
and hound: the lie will run fast and smooth, 
and no man will ever turn it aside ; but at the 
truth most hands will fling a stone, and so 
hinder it for sport’s sake, if they can. — On,ida. 


False as the fowler’s artful snare. — Smollett. 


No one is a more dangerous enemy to all 
that is sweet and good in hiiman life than the 
one who lends to impurity the sanction of 
splendid talents. — Wendell Phillips. 
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Falsehoods which we spurn to-day were the 
truths of long ago. — Whittier. 

Round dealing is the honor of man’s nature; 
and a mixture of falsehood is like alloy in gold 
and silver, which may make the metal work 
the better, but it embaseth it. — Bacon. 

Falsehood, like the dry-rot, flourishes the 
more in proportion as air and light are 
excluded. — Whately. 


Where fraud and falsehood invade society, 
the band presently breaks. — SoiUh. 


The first grep.t requisite is absolute sincerity. 
Falsehood and disguise are miseries and misery- 
makers. — Coleridge. 


Falsehood is cowardice. — Ilosea Ballou. 


Figures themselves, in their symmetrical 
and inexorable order, have their mistakes like 
words and speeches- An hour of pleasure and 
an hour of pain are alike only on the dial in 
their numerical arrangement. Outside the dial 
they lie sixty times. — Miry. 

Such is the face of falsehood, such the sight 
of foul Duessa, when her borrowed light is laid 
away, and counterfesaiice known. — Spenser. 


The dull flat falsehood serves for policy, and 
in the cunning, truth 's itself a lie. — Pope. 

If an ingenuous detestation of falsehood bo 
but carefully and early instilled, that is the 
true and genuine method to obviate dishonesty. 

Locke. 


There is no such thing as white lies: a lie is 
as black as a coal-pit, and twice as foul. — 

Beecher, 


It is more from carelessness about the truth 
than from intentional lying, that there is so 
much falsehood in the world. — Dr. Johnson. 


False modesty^ is the most decent of all 
falsehoods* Cfmmfort. 


Whatever convenience may be thought to be 
in falsehood and dissimulation, it is soon over; 
but the inconvonienee of it is perpetual, bc- 
cituse it brings a man under everlasting jeal- 
ousy and sus|)icion, so that ho is not believed 
when he speaks the truth, nor trusted when 
perhaps he means honestly. — • Tillotson. 


Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of 
truth. — Shakspeare. 


He seemed for dignity composed and high 
exploit; but all was false and hollow. — Milton. 


A liar would be brave toward God, while he 
is a coward toward men ; for a lie faces God, and 
shrinks from man. — Montaigne. 


For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, I ’ll 
gild it with the happiest terms I have. — 

ShaTcspeare. 


There is often seen this anomaly in women, 
especially in those of childish natures, — that 
they possess at once great promptness and 
unskilfulriess in falsehood. -—JOaiLdet. 


To lapse in fulness is sorer than to lie for 
need; and falsehood is worse in kings than 
beggars. — Shahspeare. 


Let a man bo ne’er so wise, he may be caught 
with sober lies. — Swift. 


Falsehood is fire in stubble. — QolerMge. 


Falsehood and fraud shoot up in every soil, 
the product of all climes. Addison. 

Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy or 
wisdom; for it asketh a strong wit and a strong 
heart to know when to tell truth, and to do 
it. — Bacon. 


For no falsehood can endure touch of celestial 
temper, but returns offeree to its own likimess. 

Milton. 

Fast all shaxne, so past all truth. — 

Shakspeare. 

To he true is manly, chivalrous, Christian; 
to be false is mean, cowardly, devilish. — 

Carlyh. 

Falsehood, like, a drawing in perspe(jtive, will 
not bear to be examined in every ])oi.nt of view, 
because it is a good imitation of truth, as a 

a ective is of the reality, only in oiui. But 
, like that reality of which, the ixu’spoc.tive 
is the repmsentatioti, will bear to be scrutiniijt'd 
in all points of view, and though examined 
under every situation, is one and the same. ■— 
_ ™ Colton. 

As for you, ' say what you can, my false,, 
o^erweighs your time. — Shak^eare. 
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So the false spider, when her nets are spread, 
deep ambushed in her silent den does lie. — ■ 

Dryden. 

Every breach of veracity indicates some latent 
vice or some criminal intention, w’hich the in- 
dividual is ashamed to avow . — Dwgald Stewart 

False people are prone to quarrel. — Seneca. 

He who is false to his fellow'-man is also false 
to his Maker. — Stahl. 


When a man has once forfeited the reputation 
of his integrity, he is set fast, and nothing 
will then serve his turn, neither truth nor 
falsehood. — Tillotson. 


It is far better to be deceived than undeceived 
by those whom we tenderly love. — 

Mochefouca'iild. 

What thoU' woiildst highly, that wouldst 
thou liolily ; wouldst not play false, and yet 
wouldst wrongly win. — Shakspeare. 

False-dealing travels a short road, and surely 
detected. — William Penn. 


False men are not to he taken into confi- 
dence, nor timid men into a post that requires 
resolution. — L' Estrange. 

FAME. 

If you would not be forgotten as soon as you 
are dead, either write things worth reading or 
do things worth writing. — Franklin. 

One Caesar lives, — a thousand are forgot ! — 
Young. 

Fame and admiration weigh not a feather in 
the scale against friendship and love, for the 
heart languishes all the same. — George Sand. 

Fame has eagle wings, and yet she mounts 
not so high as man’s desires. — Beaconsfield. 

A woman’s fame is the tomb of her happiness. 

L. E. Landoii. 

Money will buy money’s worth ; hut the 
thing men call fame, what is it ? — Carlyle. 

The triumphs of the warrior are bounded by 
the narrow theatre of his own age, but those of 
a Scott or a Shakspeare will be renewed with 
greater lustre in ages yet unborn, when the 
victorious chieftain shall he forgotten, or shall 
live only in the song of the minstrel and the 
page of the chronicler. ■— Prescott. 


An enduring fame is one stamped by the 
judgment of the future, — that i'uture which dis- 
pels iiliisioiis, and smashes idols into dust. — 

Gladstone. 

Fame can never make us lie down contentedly 
on a death-bed. — Pope. 

The temple of fame stands upon the grave ; 
the flame that burns upon its altars is kindled 
from the ashes of dead men. — Hazlitt. 


How idle a boast, after all, is the immortality 
of a name ! — Washington Irving. 


Song forbids victorious deeds to die. — 

Schiller. 


No true and permanent fame can he founded, 
except in labors which promote the happiness 
of mankind. — Charles Sumner. 


It is not without reason that fame is awarded 
only after death. Tlie cloud-dust of notoriety 
which follows and envelops the men wLo drive 
with the wind bewilders contemporary judg- 
ment. — Lowell. 


To many fame comes too late. — Camoens. 


None of the projects or designs which exercise 
the mind of man are ecpially subject to obstruc- 
tions and disappointments with the pursuit of 
fame. — Er. Johnson. 


The highest greatness, surviving time and 
stone, is that which proceeds from the soul of 
man. — Charles Sumner. 


Write your name in kindness, love, and 
mercy on the hearts of the thousands you come 
in contact with, year by year, and you will 
never be forgotten. — Chalmers. . 

Fame ! that common criei*. — J. Q. Adams. 

If a man do not erect in this age his own 
tomb ere he dies, he shall live no longer in 
monument than the bell rings and the widow 
weeps. — Shakspeare. 


In fame’s temple there is always a niche to 
he found for rich dunces, importunate scoun- 
drels, or successful butchers of the human race. 

ZimmerTnann. 


As to being known much by sight, and being 
pointed at, I cannot comprehend the honor that 
lies in that. Whatever it he, every mountebank 
has it more than the best doctor. — GowUy. 
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The love of fame is a passion natural and 
universal, which no man, however high or 
mean, however wise or ignorant, was yet able 
to despise. — Z)r. Johnson. 

Fame is hut the breath of the people, and 
that often unwholesome. — Rousseau. 


The greatest can but blaze and pass away. — 
Pope. 

When Fame stands by us all alone, she is an 
angel clad in light and strength; but when 
Love touches her she drops her sword, and fades 
away, ghostlike and ashamed. — Ouida. 

Celebrity sells dearly what W'e think she 
gives. — Emile Rouvestre. 

A philosopher is a fool who torments himself 
while he is alive to be talked about when he is 
dead. — E'A lembert. 


Many have lived on a pedestal who will never 
have a statue when dead. — Biranger. 

The desire of posthumous fame and the dread 
of posthumous reproach and execration arc feel- 
ings from the inlluence of which scarcely any 
man is perfectly free, and which in many men 
are powerful and constant motives of action. — 

Macaulay. 

I hope the day will never arrive when I shall 
neither be the object of calumny nor ridicule, 
for then I shall be neglected and forgotten. — 

JDr. Johnson. 

None despise fame more heartily than those 
wdio have no possible claim to it. — 

J. Petit-Scorn. 


Fame, as a river, is narrowest where it is 
bred, and broadest afar off; so exemplary wait- 
ers depend not upon the gratitude of the 
world. — Sir W. JDavenanL 


No one would ever meet death in dofonco of 
his country without the hope of immortality. — 

Ouero. 


Fame in itself is a real good, if we may believe 
Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. — 

Bryden. 

Fame has no necessary conjunction with 
praise; it may exist without the breath of a 
word: it is a recognition of excellence which 
must he felt, hut need not bo spoken. Even 
the envious must feel it, — feed it, and hate in 
silence. — Washington AUston. 


Fame must necessarily be the portion of but 
few. — Robert Hall. 


He lives in fame, and died in virtue’s cause.— 
Shakspeao'e. 

Even the best things are not equal to their 
fame. — Thoreau. 


She comes unlooked for if she comes at all. — 
Pope. 

Many actions calculated to procure fame are 
not conducive to ultimate happiness. — 

■Addison. 


It is more reasonable to wish for reputation 
while it may he enjoyed, as Anacreon calls upon 
his companions to give him for present use the 
wine and garlands which they propose to bestow 
upon his tomb. — Er. JoJmson. 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays not more 
by envy than excess of praise. — Pope. 

Deathless laurel is the victor’s due. — Eryden. 

Who strive to grasp it, as they touch, 
destroy. — Yo'ung. 

Fame is the thirst of youth. — Byron. 

How has a little wit, a little genius, been 
celebrated in a woman ! What an intellectual 
triumph was that of the lovely Aspasia, and how 
heartily acknowledged ! — 

Margao^et Fuller Ossoli. 

With fame, in just proportion, envy grows. -- 

Young. 

Our admiration of a famous txiaii lessens upon 
our nearer acquaintance with him ; and we 
seldom hear of a celebrated person without a 
catalogue of some notorious weaknesses and 
infirmities. — Jlddisooi. 

She is boat who is least spoken of among 
men, whether for good or evil, — Pericles. 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Milton. 


A man who cannot win fame in his own age 
will have a very small cdianco of winning it 
from posterity. True, there are some half-dozen 
exceptions to this truth among millions of 
myriads that attest it ; but what man of com- 
mon sense would invest any large amount of 
hope in so unpromising a lottery ? — 

Bulwer-EyUon* 
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Thrice famed, beyond all erudition. — 

BhaJcspeare. 

In the career of female fame, there are few 
])rizes to be obtained which can vie with the 
obscure state of a beloved wife or a happy 
mother. — Jane Porter. 


Grant me honest fame or grant rae none. — 

Pope. 


Fame confers a rank above that of gentleman 
and of kings. As soon as she issues her patent 
of nobility, it matters not a straw whether the 
reeipienfbe the son of a Bourbon or of a tallow- 
chandler. — jBul wcr-Lytton. 

FAMILIAKITIT. 

Familiarity is the most destructive of all 
iconoclasts. — Mnie. tie Gc.nlis, 


Familiarity and satiety are twins. — 

Mine, JDeluzy. 

Familiarity so dulls the edge of perception as 
to make us least actpiainted with things and 
persons forming part of our daily life. — 

Julia Ward Rowe. 


Familiarity is a magician that is cruel to 
beauty, but land to ugliness. — Ouida>, 

Familiarity is a suspension of almost all the 
laws of civility; libeitinism has inti-oduced it 
into society under the notion of ease. — 

Bochefoucauld. 

A woman who throws herself at a man’s head 
will soon find her place at his feet. — 

Louis Lesnoyers. 

He comes too near who comes to be denied ! 

Lir T. Omrbicry. 

The confidant of my vices is my master, 
though he were my valet. — Goethe. 

The living together for three long, rainy 
days in the country has done more to dispel 
love than all the perfidies in love that have ever 
been committed. — Arthur Relps. 

Deference and intimacy live far apart. — 

Molihre. 


An idol may be undeified by many accidental 
causes. Marriage, in particular, is a kind of 
counter apotheosis, as a deifi-cation inverted. 
When a man becomes familiar with his goddess 
she quickly sinks into a woman. — Addison. 


Familiarities are the aphides that impercep- 
tibly suck out the juice intended for the germ 
of love. — Landor. 


Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, fades 
in his eyes, and palls upon the sense. — 

Addison. 

FAHATICISM. 

A fanatic, either religious or political, is the 
subject of strong delusions. — IVliately. 

The false fire of an overheated mind. — 

Gowper. 

Fanaticism is the child of false zeal and of 
superstition, the father of intolerance and of 
persecution. — J. W. Fletcher. 

There is no doubt that religious fanatics 
have done more to prejudice the cause they 
affect to advocate than have its opponents. — 

Rosea Ballou. 


Eeason is not compatible with zeal run 
mad. — South. 


Earnestness is good ; it means business. But 
fanaticism overdoes, and is 'consequently reac- 
tionary. — Spurgeon. 


To conquer fanaticism, you must tolerate it ; 
the shuttlecock of religious difference soon falls 
to the ground wdren there are no battledoors to 
beat it backward and forwards. — Chatfield. 

E. P. Whipple calls fanaticism “religion 
caricatured,” wdiich is a full definition in a 
word. — James Barton. 


Fanaticism is governed by imagination rather 
than judgment. — Mrs. Stowe. 

Though fanaticism drinks at many founts, its 
predisposing cause is mostly the subject of an 
invisible futurity. — Atterbury. 

Fanaticism is an inflamed state of the pas- 
sions ; and nothing that is violent will last long. 
The vicissitudes of the world and the business 
of life are admirably adapted to abate the ex- 
cesses of religious enthusiasm. — Mdbert Hall. 

There is such a delusion as evinces itself in 
cool vehemence ; and it is the most dangerous 
of all expressions of fanaticism. — W. B. Qlulow, 

Of all things, wisdom is the most terrified 
with epidemical fanaticism, becaxise, of all ene- 
mies, it is that against which she is the least 
able to furnish any kind of resource. — BurTce. 
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Fanaticism, or, to call it by its milder name, 
enthusiasm, is only powerful and active so long 
as it is aggressive. Establish it firmly in power, 
and it becomes conservatism, whether it will or 
no. — Lowell. 


Fanaticism, to which men are so much in- 
clined has always served not only to render 
them more brutalized but more wicked. — 

Voltaire. 

The child of false zeal. — Cha^pin. 

An uncontrolled imagination may become as 
surely intoxicated by over-indulgence as a to})er 
may do bodily with strong drink. — SalibiLrton. 

Painful and corporeal punishments should 
never be applied to fanaticism ; for, being 
founded on pride, it glories in persecution. •— 

Bcccaria. 

FANCY-. 

Fancy light from fancy caught. — Tennyson. 

Ever let the fancy roam ; pleasure never is at 
home. — Keats. 


Fancy is a fairy that can hear ever the melody 
of Nature’s voice, and see all lovely visions that 
she will. — Mrs. Osgood. 

What I can fanc^^, but can ne’er express. — 

Jurcnal. 


Fancy relates to color ; imagination to form. 
Fancy paints ; imagination sculptures. — 

Emersmi. 


’Tis not necessity, but opinion, that makes 
men miserable ; and when wo come to bo fancy- 
sick, there ’s no cure. — V Estrange. 

All power of fancy over reason is a degree of 
insanity. — Er. Johnson. 

False fancy brings real misery. — Schiller. 

In the loss of an object we do not proportion 
our grief to the real value it bears, but to the 
value our fancies set upon it. — Jddison. 

Fancy sets the value on the gifts of Fortune. 

Eochefoucauld. 

Fancy, an animal faculty, is very different 
from imagination, which is intellectual. The 
former is passive ; hut the latter is active and 
creative. Children, the weak-minded, and the 
timid, are full of fancy. Men and women of 
intellect, of great intellect, are alone possessed 
of great imagination. — Joubert, \ 


Fancy brings us as many vain hopes as idle 
fears. — Humboldt. 


Fancy tortures more people than does reality. 

Ouida. 

Touching everything lightly with the charm 
of poetry. — Lucretius. 

The lover creates in the woman he adores an 
ideal character in an ideal form ; hut there is 
no such real existence as his fancy depicts. — 
Alfred de Mussel. 

Who does not know the bent of woman’s 
fancy ? — Spenser. 

Do not let fancy outrun your iiieans. — 

FranJeUn. 

There is nothing so outrageous as fancy 
without taste. — Goethe. 


If ever (as that ever may be. u('ar) you meet in 
some fresh cheek the power of lam^y, then shall 
you know the wounds invisible that love’s keen 
arrows make. — Shakspeare. 


Mine eyes ho closed, hut ojicn left the cell of 
Fancy, my immortal sight, — Milton. 

Why will any man be so im]>ertmontly offi- 
cious as to tell me all this is only fancy? If 
it is a dream, let mo enjoy it. — Addison. 

The devious paths where wanton Fancy 
leads. — lioioe. 

Ye race of mortals, how I deem your life as 
nothing Init an airy dream ! For this is the 
only happiness granhul to man, — to fancy that 
ho has it, ami so fancy to sec the glittering 
vision melt away. — Sophocles. 

Not so sick, ray lord, as she is troubled with 
thick-coming fancies. — SlMcspcare. 

Women ax-e captivatcul by thosi^ of the storncr 
sex who possess affability, eonipliunce, genteel 
ways, suppleness, gayety, fhunicy of spcecdi, a 
smooth tongue, a pretty knack at V(jr8ifk‘atic)n, 
and these qualities set ofl’ by a handsome 
person. — Mme. de Pompadour. 

Woo to the youth wdiom Fancy gains, win- 
ning from Roason’s-hand the reins. — - 

Sir Walter Scott. 

FASHION. 

All, with one consent, pxwse now-born gawds, 
though they are made and moulded of things 
past. — Shakspeare. 
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Fasliion’s smile has given wit to dulness and 
gi'ace to deformity, and has brought everything 
into vogue, by turns, except virtue. — Colton, 

Women cherish fancy because it rejuvenates 
them, or at least renews them. — 

Mme, do Puisieux, 


Men espouse the well-endowed opinions in 
fashion, and then seek arguments to make good 
their beauty, or varnish over and cover their 
deformity. — Locke, 


A woman would be in despair if Nature had 
formed her as fashion makes her appear. — 

Mile, de I 'Espinasse, 

Though wrong the mode, comply ; more sense 
is shown in wearing others’ follies than our 
own. — Yoitnrj. 


Something clearly is wrong with fashionable 
women. They accept the thinnest gilt, the 
poorest pinchbeck, for gold. They care more 
for a dreary social pre-eminence than for home 
or children. They find in extravagance of 
living and a vulgar costliness of dress their 
only expression of vague desire for the beauty 
and elegance of life. — Mrs. L, G. Calhoun. 

While Fashion’s brightest arts decoy, the 
heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy. — 

. Goldsmith. 

Fashion builds her temple in the eaijital of 
some mighty empire, and having selecte<I four 
or five hundred of the silliest people it contains, 
she dubs them with the magnificent and impos- 
ing title of “the world.” — Colton. 

Fashion is only the attempt to realize art in 
living forms and social intercourse. — 

0. W. Holmes. 

Rich, fashionable robes her person deck ; 
pendants, her ears ; and pearls adorn her 
needc. — Dry dm. 

Fashion is the veriest goddess of semblance 
and of shade. — Colton. 


Fashion is not public opinion, or the result 
of embodiment of public opinion. It may be 
that public opinion will condemn the shape of 
a bonnet, as it may venture to do always, and 
with the certainty of being right nine times in 
ten : but fashion will place it upon the head of 
every woman in America ; and, were it literally 
a crown of thorns, she would smile contentedly 
beneath the imposition. — ^ J, G. Holland. 


A fashionable woman is always in love — 
with herself. — Bochcfoncauld. 

Fashion is among the last influences under 
which a human being who respects himself, or 
who comprehends the great end of life, would 
desire to be placed. — Channiiig. 

In fashion wayward, and in love unkind. 

Fairfax. 

Ladies of fashion starve their happiness to 
feed their vanity, and their love to feed their 
pride. — Colton. 


Be not the first by whom the new is tried, 
nor yet the last to lay the old aside. — Pope. 

Be neither too early in the fashion, nor too 
long out of it, nor too pi’ecisely in it. What 
custom hath civilized is become decent; till 
then, ridiculous. Where the eye is the jury, 
the appearance is the evidence. — Qmrles. 


Fancy and pride seek things at vast expense. 

Young. 

There would not be so much harm in the 
giddy following the fashions, if somehow the 
wise could always set them. — Bov^e. 

As soon as fashion is universal, it is out of 
date. — Marie Ehner-Eselienlmch'. 


New customs, though they he never so ridic- 
ulous, — nay, let them be unmanly, — yet are 
followed. — Shakspeare. 

Ridiculous modes, invented by ignorance, 
and adopted by folly. — Smollett. 

When I would go a-visiting, I find that I go 
off the fashionable street, — not being inclined 
to change my dress, — to where man meets 
man, and not polished shoe meets shoe. — 

Thoreau. 


Fashion is the bastard of vanity, dressed by 
art. — Fuseli. 


Beauty too often sacrifices to fashion. The 
spirit of fashion is not the beautiful, but the 
wilful ; not the graceful, but the fantastic ; not 
the superior in the abstract, but the superior in 
the worst of all concretes, — the vulgar. The 
high point of taste and elegance is to be sought 
for, not in the most fashionable circles, but in 
the best-bred, and such as can dispense with 
the eternal necessity of never being twice the 
same. — Leigh Hunt. 
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One would not object to tbe prevalent notion 
that whatever is fashionable is right, if our 
rulers of the mode would contrive that whatever 
is right should be fashionable. — ChatfieM, 

The Empress of France had but to change the 
position of a ribbon to set all the ribbons in 
Christendom to rustling. A single word from 
her convulsed the whalebone market of the 
world. — J. G, Holland, 


Silks, velvets, calicoes, and the whole lexicon 
of female fopperies. — Swift, 


We laugh heartily to see a whole flock of 
sheep jump because one did so. Might not one 
imagine that superior beings do the same, and 
for exactly the same reason ? — Grcville. 


Fashion, — a word which knaves and fools 
naay use, their knavery and folly to excuse. — 

Churchill. 


A beautiful envelope for mortality, present- 
ing a glittering and polished exterior, the ap- 
pearance of which gives no certain indication of 
the real value of what is contained therein. — 
Mrs. Balfour, 

Nothing is thought rare which is not new, 
and followed ; yet we know that what was worn 
some twenty years ago comiis into grace again. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 


The coat of the buffalo never pinches under 
the arm, never puckers at the shoulders ; it is 
always the same, yet never old-fashioned nor 
out of date. — Theodore Parker, 


Custom is the law of one description of fools, 
and fashion of another ; but the two parties often 
clash, — for precedent is the legislator of the 
first, and novelty of the last. Custom, therefore, 
looks to things which are past, and fashion to 
things present. — Colton. 


As the. eye becomes blinded by fashion to 
positive deformity, so, through social conven- 
tionalism, the conscience becomes blinded to 
positive immorality. — Mrs. Jameson. 

FASTIDIOUSNESS. 

Fastidiousness is only another word for ego- 
tism; and all men who know not where to look 
for truth save in tho narrow well of self will 
find their own image at the bottom, and mis- 
take it for what they are seeking. — Lowell, 


FATE. 

Fate has a thousand hands to dash our lifted 
cup. — J, G, Holland. 

To bear is to conquer our fate. — Campbell. 

Necessity or chance approach not me, and 
what 1 will is fate. — Milton. 


God overrules all mutinous accidents, brings 
them under his laws of fate, and makes them 
all serviceable to bis purpose. — Antoninus. 

They only fall that strive to move, or lose 
that care to keep. — Owen Meredith. 

Stern fate and time will have their victims; 
and the best die first, leaving the bad still 
strong, though past their prime. — 

Hbenezer Elliott. 


But, oh, vain boast ! who can control his 
fate ? — Shakspeare. 


When fate summons, monarchs must obey. — 
I JDryden. 

Men are tbe sport of circumstances, when cir- 
cumstances seem the sport of men. — Byron. 

A strict belief in fate is the worst of slavery, 
imposing upon our necks an everlasting lord 
and tyrant, whom wo are to stand in awe of 
night and day. — Epicurus. 

The slippery tops of luiman state, tho gilded 
pinnacles of fate. — Cowley, 

Though fear should lend him pinions like 
the wind, yet swifter fate will seize him from 
behind. — Swift, 


All things are in fate, yet all things are not 
decreed by fate. — Plato. 

Fates ! we will know your pleasures : that 
we shall die, we know; 'tis hut the time, and 
drawing days out, that men stand upon. — 

Shakspeare. 

Frowns in tho storm witli threatening brow, 
yet in the sunshine strikes tho blow. —Cowper, 


We can only obey our own polarity.—- 

Emerson. 


It was a smart reply that Augustus made to 
one that ministered this comfort of the fatality 
of things : this was so far from giving any case 
to his mind, that it was the very thing that 
troubled him. — Tillotson. 
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Fate and the dooming gods are deaf to 
to tears . — Dry den. 


What fate imposes, that men must needs 
abide; it boots not to resist both wind and 
tide. — Shakspeare. 


As fate is inexorable, and not to be moved 
either with tears or reproaches, an excess of 
sorrow is as foolish as profuse laughter; while, 
on the other hand, not to mourn at all is 
insensibility. — Seneca. 

If you believe in fate to your harm, believe 
it, at least, for your good. — Emerson. 


The Stoics held a fatality, and a fixed, un- 
alterable course of events; but they held also 
that they fell out by a necessity emergent from 
and inherent in the things themselves, which 
God himself could not alter. — Sonth. 


There is no good in arguing with the 
inevitable. — Loioell. 


Our life is determined for us; and it makes 
the mind very free when we give up wishing, 
and only think of bearing .what is laid upon us 
and doing what is given us to do. — George Eliot. 

'Tis writ on Paradise’s gate: Woe to the 
dupe that yields to fate.” — Eafiz. 

Who is it needs such flawless shafts as Fate ? 
What archer of his arrows is so choice, or hits 
the white so surely ? — Lowell. 

We make our fortunes, and we call them 
fate. — Beaconsfield. 

It is an awful thing to get a glimpse, as 
one sometimes does, when the time is past, of 
some little, little wheel which works the whole 
mighty machinery of fate, and see how our 
destinies turn on a minute’s delay or advance. 

Thackeray. 

The fates glide with linked hands over 
life. — Michter. 


’Tis the best use of fate to teach a fatal 
courage. Go face the fire at sea, or the cholera 
in your friend’s house, or the burglar in your 
own, or what danger lies in the way of duty, 
knowing you are guarded by the cherubim 
of destiny. — Emerson. 


We are led on, like little children, by a way 
we know not. — George Eliot, 


FAULTS. 

Most of their faults women owe to us, whilst 
we are indebted to them for the most of our 
better qualities. — Lemesles. 

Faults are beauties in a lover’s eye. — 

Theocritus. 


Women will sometimes confess their sins, 
but I never knew one to confess her faults. — 

Haliburton. 


Best men are moulded out of faults. — 

Shakspeare. 

To acknowledge our faults when we are 
blamed, is modesty; to discover them to one’s 
friends in ingennonsn ess, is confidence; hut to 
preach them to all the w'orld, if one does not 
take care, is pride. — Confucius. 

A woman’s faults, be they never so small, 
cast a shadow which all her virtues cannot 
dispel. — Achilles Toincclot. 

Moral epochs have their course as well as the 
seasons. We can no more hold them fast than 
we can hold sun, moon, and stars. Our faults 
perpetually return upon us ; and herein lies the 
subtlest difficulty of self-knowledge. — Goethe. 

The first fault is the child of simplicity, but 
every other the ofisj)ring of guilt. — Goldsmith. 


Condemn the fault, but not the actor. — 

Shakspeare. 

What sort of faults may we retain, nay, even 
cherish in ourselves ? Those faults which are 
rather pleasant than ofiensive to others. — 

Goethe. 


I like her, with all her faults; nay, like her 
for her faults. Her follies are so natural, or^ so 
artful, that they become her; and those afl'ec- 
tions which in another woman would be odious 
serve but to make her more agreeable. — 

Congreve. 

God himself allows certain faults ; and often 
we say, “I have deserved to err ; I have de- 
served to be ignorant. ” — Mme, Swetchine. 

Bad men excuse tbeir faults ; good men wiU 
leave them. — Ben Jonson. 

On the whole, we make too much of faults ; 
the details of the business hide the real centre 
of it. Faults ? The greatest of faults, I should 
say, is to be conscious of none. — Carlyle. 
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Oh, that woman that cannot make her fault 
her husband’s occasion ! — kihakspeare. 


We need not he much concei’ned about those 
faults which we have the courage to owm. — 

Eochefoucaulcl. 

Relative to getting rid of it, a fault is seri- 
ous or not in proportion to the depth of its 
root rather than the amount of its foliage. — 

* George Macdmmld. 

It requires less character to discover the 
faults of others than to tolerate them. — 

J. Fetit-Senn. 


As there are some faults that have been 
termed faults on the right side, so there are 
some errors that might be denominated errors 
on the safe side. Thus we seldom regret hav- 
ing been too mild, too'cautious, or too humble ; 
blit we often repent having been too violent, too 
precipitate, or too proud. — Colton. 

’T is a meaner part of sense to find a fault 
than tasto an excellence. — Focliestcr. 


Oh that you could turn your eyes toward 
the napes of your necks, and make hut an 
interior survey of your good selves 1 — 

Shakspeare. 

The great fault in women is to desire to be 
like men. — Be Maistre. 


Is she not a wilderness of faults and follies ? 

Slieridan. 


A woman will confess her faults sooner than 
her follies. — Alfred Boiajeart. 


It is a shrewd device to pretend we have 
some one unimportant fault, — it overshadows 
so many serious defects. — Mme. JDeluzy. 

FEAB. 

Mutual fear is a principal link in the chain 
of mutual love. — Thomas Paine. 


Fearless as the strong- winged eagle. — Ossian. 

Fear is a dagger with which hypocrisy assas- 
sinates the soul. — R. G. TngersoU. 

They who cannot he induced to fear for love 
will never be enforced to love for fear. Love 
opens the heart, fear shuts it ; that encourages, 
this compels ; and victory meets encourage- 
ment, but flees compulsion. — Quarles. 


hTothing is so credulous as fear ; and if we 
are hunting for errors, they will be sure to turn 
up in some shape or other. — ■ J. T. Fields. 

To grief there is a limit ; not so to fear. — 

Bacon. 


Fear not the proud and the haughty ; fear 
rather him who fears God. — Saadi. 


The direct foe of courage is the fear itself, not 
the object of it ; and the man who can over- 
come his own terror is a hero, and more. — 

George MacdoimJd. 


The only inheritance I have received from 
my ancestors is a soul incapable of lear. — 

Julian the Apostate. 


Fear makes devils of cheriibims. — 

ShaJes'peare. 

No one but a poltroon will boast that he 
never was afraid. — Marshal Lannes. 


There is this paradox in fear : lac is most 
likely to inspire it in others who has none 
himself ! — Colton. 


By daring, great fears are often concealed. — 

Lucan. 


Whom we fear more than love, wo are not 
far from hating. — Richardson. 


A man should always allow his fears to rise 
to their highest possible pitch, and then some 
consolation or other will suddenly fall, like a 
warm rain-drop on his heund. — Richter. 

Fear, either as a principle or a motive, is the 
beginning of all evil. — Mrs. Jameson. 

No one loves the man wdiom he fears. — 

Aristotle. 


Fear stared in her eyes, and chalked her 
face. — l^ennyson. 


Timidity is a disease of the mind, obstinate 
and fatal ; for a man once persuaded that any 
impediment is insuperable has given it, with 
respect to himself, that strengtii and weight 
which it had not before. Dr. Johnson. 


We are ashamed of our fear ; for wc know 
that a righteous man would not suspect danger 
nor incur any. Wherever a man feels fear, there 
is an avenger. — Thoreau. 
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Of all faults the greatest is the excess of im- 
pious terror, dishouoriiig divine grace. — 

Metastasio. 


Fear is far more painful to cowardice than 
death to true courage. — Sir F. Sidney, 

Many never think on God but in extremity 
of fear; and then, perplexity not suffering 
them to be idle, tliey think and do as it were 
in a frenzj^ — Hooker, 


Speechless with wonder and half dead with 
fear. — Addison. 


Fear is the tax that conscience pays to guilt. 

George Sewell, 

Tn morals, what begins in fear usually ends 
in wickedness; in religion, what begins in fear 
usually ends in fanaticism. Fear, either as a 
principle or a motive, is the beginning of all 
evil. — Mrs. Jameson, 


Fear is that passion which hath the greatest 
power over us, and by which God and his laws 
take the surest hold of us. — Tillotson. 


The absent danger greater still appears ; less 
fears he who is near the thing he fears. — 

Daniel. 


Fear accomidishes much in love. The hus- 
band of the Aliddle Ages was loved by his wife 
for his very severity. The bride of William the 
Concperor, having been beaten by him, recog- 
nized him by this token for her lord and 
husband. — Michelet. 


Carnal fear, that day, dimmed Adam*s eyes. 

Milton. 


Fear invites danger ; concealed cowards in- 
sult known ones. — Chesterfield. 


There is a courageous wisdom; there is also 
a false, reptile x>vudence, the result not of cau- 
tion, but of fear. — Bnrke. 


I saw a delicate flower had grown up two feet 
high, between the horses’ path and the wheel- 
track. An inch more to the right or left had 
sealed its fate, or an inch higher ; and yet it 
lived to flourish as much as if it had a thousand 
acres of untrodden space around it, and never 
knew the danger it incurred. It did not bor- 
row trouble, nor invite an evil fate by appre- 
hending it. — Thoreau, 


Fear is the mother of safety. — Burke. 

Why, what should be the fear ? I do not set 
my life at a pin’s fee; and, for my soul, what 
can it do to that, being a thing immortal. — 
Shaksyea/re. 

hlothiiig is to he feared but fear. — Bacon. 

What can that man fear who takes care to 
please a Being that is able to crush all his 
adversaries 'i — Addison. 


Ills foreseen the present bliss destroy. — Prior. 


There is a virtuous fear which is the effect 
of faith; and there is a vicious fear, which is 
the product of doubt. The former leads tp 
hope, as relying on God, in whom we believe ; 
the latter inclines to despair, as not relying on 
God, in whom we do not believe. Persons of 
the one character fear to lose God ; persons of 
the other character fear to find him. — Pascal. 

FEELI1TG-. 

He best shall paint them who shall feel them 
most. — Po2Je. 

What unknown seas of feeling lie in man, 
and will from time to time break through ! — 
^ Carlyle. 

Some feelings are to mortals given with less 
of earth in them than heaven. — 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Be loving, and you will never w’ant for love; 
be humble, and you will never want for 
guiding. — Miss Muloek. 


A man deep-wounded may feel too much 
pain to feel much anger. — George Eliot. 

FEET. 

There is as mnch expression in the feet jls in 
the hands. — Ghamfort. 

Feet like sunny gems on our English gi-een. — 
Tennyson. 

So light a foot will ne’er wear out the ever- 
lasting flint. — Shakspeare. 

Feet that run on willing eiTands. — 

Longfellow. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat like little 
mice stole in and out, as if they feared the 
light. — Suckling. 
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FELICITY. 

True felicity consists of its own conscious- 
ness. — jEii'oarol. 

Since every man fhat lives is born to die, 
and none can boast sincere felicity, with equal 
minds what happens let us bear. — Dryden, 


True happiness resides in things not seen. — 

Toxmg, 

The wmrld produces for every pint of honey 
a gallon of gall, for every dram of pleasure a 
pound of pain, for every inch of mirth an ell 
of moan; and as the ivy twines around the 
oak, so does misery and misfortune encompass 
the happy man. Felicity, pure and unalloyed 
felicity, is not a plant of earthly growth ; her 
gardens are the skies. — llobert Burton, 


Felicity is in possession, happiness in antici- 
pation. — Ramie, 

FICKLENESS. 

Men love little and often, women much and 
rarely. — Rasta, 


It will be found that they are the weakest- 
minded and the hardest- hearted men that most 
love change. — Raskin. 

Fear of change perplexes monarchs. — Milton, 

Love is not love which alters where it altera- 
tion finds. — Shakspeare, 

There is in all of us an impediment to per- 
fect happiness; namely, weariness of the things 
which we possess, and a desire for the things 
which we have not. — Mme. de Rieux. 


Everything by starts, and nothing long. — 

Drydm. 

The irresolute man flecks from one egg to 
another, so hatches nothing. — Reltham. 

Stand firm, don’t flutter 1 — Franklin, 

The hearts of all his people shall revolt 
from him, and kiss the lips of unacquainted 
change. Shakspeare, 

To be longing for this thing to-day and for 
that thing to-morrow ; to change liKings for 
loathings, and to stand wishing and hanker- 
ing at a venture, ■— how is it possible for any 
man to be at rest in this fluctuant, wandering' 
humor and opinion ? — R Estrange* 


Frailty, thy name is woman ! — Shakspeare, 

Nothing is thought rare which is not new 
and followed ; yet we know^ that w'hat was 
worn some twenty years ago comes into gmee 
again. — Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Woman is a miracle of divine contradictions. 

Michelet, 


It cari'ies too great an imputation of igno- 
rance, lightness, or folly, for men to quit and 
renounce their former tenets presently upon 
the offer of an argument which they cannot 
immediately answer. — Locke, 

Change amuses the mind, but rarely profits. 

Goethe, 

FICTION. 

He cometh to you with a tale which holdeth 
children from play, and old men from the 
chimney-corner. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Wondrous strong are the spells of fiction. 

Longfellow. 

Unbind the charms that in slight fables lie, 
and teach that truth is truest poesy. — Cowley. 

Tales that have the rime of age. — 

Longfellow. 

If you would understand your own age, read 
the works of fiction produced in it. Feoplo in 
disguise speak freely. — Arthur Helps, 

Fiction is the microscope of truth. — 

Jjamartine. 


Truth and fiction are so aptly mixed that all 
seems unilbnn and of a pi(?c(5. — Roscommon. 

Fiction is moat powerful when it contains 
most truth ; and tlnun is little truth we g(d so 
true as that which we find in fiiition. — 

G. Holland. 

Parent of golden dreams, — Komance ! — 

Byron. 

Who would with care some bappy fiction 
frame, so mimics truth it looks the very 
same. — Granville, 


Truth severe, by fairy fiction drest. — Gray, 

Fiction is of the essence of poetry as well as 
of painting ; there is a resemblance in one of 
human bodies, things, and actions which are 
not real, and in the other of a true story by 
fiction. — Dryden, 
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The greater portion of our lives is thrown 
away in fiction ; it is only in maturer years that 
we awake to the stern realities of life. — 

James Ellis. 

I have often maintained that fiction may he 
much more instructive than real history. — 

John Foster. 


In employing fiction to make truth clear and 
goodness attractive, we are only following the 
example which every Christian ought to pro- 
pose to himself. — Macaulay. 

Fiction may be said to be the caricature of 
history. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Every fiction since Homer has taught friend- 
ship, jjatriotism, generosity, contempt of death. 
These are the highest virtues ; and the fictions 
which taught them were therefore of the high- 
est, though not of unmixed, utility. — 

Sir J, Mackintosh. 

Something is lost in accuracy, but much is 
gained in effect. — MacaiJay. 


Those w'ho relish the study of character may 
profit by the reading of good works of ficcion, 
the product of well-established authors. — 

Whatcly. 

Fiction is no longer a mere amusement ; but 
transcendent genius, accommodating itself to 
the character of the age, has seized upon this 
province of literature, and turned fiction from a 
toy into a mighty engine. — Channing. 

FIDELITY. 

To God, thy country, and thy friend be 
true. — Vaughan. 

He who is faithful over a few things is a 
lord of cities. It does not matter whether you 
preach in Westminster Abbey or teach a ragged 
class, so you bo faithful. The faithfulness is 
all. — George Macdonald. 

No man can mortgage his injustice as a pawn 
for his fidelity. — Burke. 


Faithful found among the faithless. — 

Milton. 


Trust reposed in noble natures obliges them 
the more. — JDryden. 

Faithfulness can feed on suffering, and know’S 
no disappointment. — George Eliot. 


No grace is more necessary to the Christian 
worker than fidelity ; the humble grace that 
marches on in sunshine and storm, when no 
banners are waving, and there is no music to 
cheer the weary feet. — S. J. Nicholls. 

Ever keep thy promise, cost what it may ; 
this it is to be “ true as steel.” — Charles Ilcadc. 


Give us a man, young or old, high or low, 
on whom W’e know we can thoroughly depend, 
who will stand firm when others fail ; the 
friend faithful and true, the adviser honest 
and fearless, the adversary just and chival- 
rous, — in such a one there is a fragment of 
the Rock of Ages. — Dcojii Stanley. 

With strength to meet sorrow, and faith to 
endure. — Mrs. Osgood. 

FINESSE. 

If you wish to reach the highest, begin at the 
lowest. — Publius Syrus. 

Grant graciously what you cannot refuse 
safely, and conciliate those you cannbt con- 
quer. — Colton. 

Finesse is the best adaptation of means to 
circumstances. — Macaulay. 

The moment one begins to solder right and 
wrong together, one’s conscience becomes like 
a piece of plated goods. — Mrs. Jameson. 

There is n<y difficulty,” says the steward of 
Molifere’s miser, ‘‘in giving a fine dinner with 
plenty of money ; the really great cook is he 
who can set out a banquet with no money at 
all.” — Macaulay. 

Sure never to o’ershoot, but just to hit. — 

Pope. 

A man who knows the w’^orld will not only 
make the most of everything he does know, 
but of many things he does not know, and will 
gain more credit by his adroit mode of hiding 
his ignorance than" the pedant by his awkward 
attempt to exhibit his erudition. Colton. 

FIKMNESS. 

You will hardly conquer ; but conquer you 
must. — Ovid. 

There is a natural firmness in some minds, 
which cannot be unlocked by trifles, but which, 
when unlocked, discovers a cabinet of fortitude. 

Thomas Paine. 
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That whicli is called firmness in a king is 
called ohstinacy in a donkey. • — Lord Erskine. 

Firmness is great ; persistency is greater. — 
Einoii de Lenclos. 

It is firmness that makes the gods on our 
side. — Voltaire, 

Cowards are scared with threateuings ; hoys 
are whipped into confevssioii *. hut a steady mind 
acts of itself, ne’er asks the body counsel. — 

Otway. 

Stand firm and immovable as an anvil when 
it is beaten upon. — SL Ignatius, 

The greatest fianiness is the greatest mercy. 

Lmgfdlow, 

It is only dislocated minds whose movements 
are spasmodic. — Wilhnott. 

Stubbornness is not firmness. — Schiller. 

The aged oak upon the steep stands more fimi 
and secure if assailed by angry winds ; for if 
the winter bares its head, the more strongly it 
strikes its roots into the ground, aetiuiring 
strength as it loses beauty. — Metastasio, 

FLATTERY. 

"Women swallow at one mouthful the lie that 
flatters, and drink drop by drop the truth that 
is bitter. ^ — Liderot. 


Knavery and flattery are blood relations. ~ 
Ahraham Lincoln, 


People flatter us because they can depend 
upon our credulity. — Tacitus. 


An ingenuous mind feels in unmerited praise 
the bitterest reproof. If you reject it, you are 
unhapi)y ; if you accept it, you are undone. — 

Landor, 


Flattery is the handmaid of the vices, — 

Qiccro, 


A man who flatters a w^oman hopes either to 
find her a fool or to make her one. — 

Mchardson, 


Christian ! thou knowest thou earnest gun- 
owder about thee. Desire them that carry 
re to keep at a distance. It is a dangerous 
crisis when a proud heart meets with flattering 
lips, — Flavel. 


Fine speeches are the instruments of fools or 
knaves, -who use them when they want good 
sense ; but honesty needs no disguise or 
ornament. — Otway. 

"When the world frowns, we can face it ; but 
let it smile, and w^e are uiidono. — 

Bulwer-Lytton, 

If YOU mean to profit, learn to praise. — 

GImrcJdll, 


First we flatter ourselves ; and then the flat- 
tery of others is sure of success. It awakens 
our self-love within, — a })arty W'ho is ever 
ready to revolt from our better judgment, and 
join the enemy without, — Steele. 

When flatterers meet, the Devil goes to 
dinner. — Z)e Foe. 

Oh, flatter me ; for love delights in praises. 

Shakspeare. 


Though flattery blossoms like friendship, 
there is a vast diirerenee in the fruit. — 

Socrates, 


The love of flattery in most men proceeds 
from the mean opinion they have of themselves j 
in women, from the contrary. — Swift. 

Oh that men’s oars should be to counsel deaf, 
but not to flattery ! — Sluihsimtrc. 

Flatterers of every ago resetnble those Afiican 
tribes of which the croclulons Pliny speaks, who 
made men, animals, and even idaiits, perish 
while fascinating them with praises. — lUcUer. 

He does me douhle wrong that wounds me 
with the flatteries of his tongue. >--- Shakspeare, 

Flattery, the dangerous nurse of vice. — 

Da.nid, 


The art of flatterers is to take advantage of 
the foibles of the great, to foster thoir errors, 
and never to give advice which may annoy. — 

MoUhre. 


The most dangerous of all flattery is the 
inferiority of those about Swetchine. 

We must suit the flattery to the mind and 
taste of the recipient. We do not put essences 
into hogsheads, nor porter into phials. Delicate 
minds may be disgusted by compliments that 
w'ould please a grosser intellect ; as some fine 
ladies who would bo shocked at the idea of a 
dram will not refuse a liqueur. — (Jolion, 
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Commend a fool for Ms wit and a knave for 
bis honesty, and they will receive you into their 
bosoms. — Fielding. 

The most subtle flattery that a woman can 
receive is by actions, not by words. — 

Mme. Necker. 

* If you had told Sycorax that her son Caliban 
was as handsome as Apollo, she would have 
been pleased, witch as she was. — Thacheray. 

When I tell him he hates flatterers, he says 
he does, being then most flattered. — 

Shalcspeare. 

Flattery is often a traffic of mutual meanness, 
where, although both parties intend deception, 
neither is deceived, since words that cost little 
are exchanged for hopes that cost less. — Colton. 


Flattery is false money, which would not be 
current were it not for our vanity. — 

Rochcfoibcauld. 

If you tell a woman she is beautiful, whisper 
it softly ; for if the Devil hears, he will echo it 
many times. — F. A. Furivage. 

Flattery is an ensnaring quality, and leaves 
a very dangerous impression. It swells a man’s 
imagination, entertains his fancy, and drives 
him to a doting upon his own person. — 

Jeremy Collier. 

A scorn for flattery and a zeal for truth. — 

Pope. 

hfaturo has hardly formed a woman ugly 
enough, to bo insensible to flattery upon her 
person ; if her face is so shocking that she 
must in some degree be conscious of it, her 
figure and her air, she trusts, make ample 
amends for it. — Chesterfield. 

Because all men are apt to flatter themselves, 
to entertain the addition of other men’s praises 
is most perilous. — Sir Walter Paleigh. 

Strike a blush through frontless flattery. — 

Pope. 

His nature is too noble for the world ; he 
would not flatter hTeptune for his tiident, or 
Jove for his power to thunder. — Bhakspeare. 

All-potent flattery, universal lord ! — Pope. 

Yeryxigly or very beautiful women should be 
flattered on their understanding, and mediocre 
ones on tlieir beauty. •— Chesterfield. 


The firmest purpose of a woman’s heart to 
well-timed, artful flattery may yield Lillo. 

See how they heg an alms of flattery ! — 

Young. 

The coin that is most current among mankind 
is flattery ; the only benefit of which is that by 
hearing what we are not, we may be instructed 
what we ought to be. — Swift. 

He who is much and often flattered soon 
learns to flatter himself. — Dr. Johnson. 


Should the poor be flattered ? Ko : let the 
candied tongue lick absurd pomp, and crook 
the i)i’egnaiit hinges of the knee where thrift 
may follow fawning. — Shakspeare. 

Those are generally good at flattering who are 
good for nothing else. — South. 

It is easy to flatter j it is harder to praise. — 

Bichter. 


There is no tongue that flatters like a lover’s ; 
and yet, in the exaggei’ation of his feelings, 
flattery seems to him commonplace. Strange 
and prodigal exuberance, which soon exhauwte 
itself by flowing i — Buhocr-Lytton. 

Take care thou art not made a fool by flat- 
terers ; for even the wisest men are abused by 
those. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill-manners 
as flattery. — Swift. 

Blinded as they are to their true character 
by self-love, every man is his own first and 
chiefest flatterer, prepared, therefore, to wel- 
come the flatterer from the outside, who only 
comes confirming the verdict of the flatterer 
within. — Plutarch. 

FIiIBTATION. 

Flirtation is a circulating library, in which 
we seldom ask twice for the same volume. — 
N. P. Willis. 

The soul-subduing sentiment, hai'shly called 
flirtation, which is the spell of a countiy- 
honse. — Beaco’nsfield. 

There are women who fly their falcons at any 
game, little birds and all. — George Macdonald. 

There are some women who are flirts upon 
principle ; they consider it the duty to make 
themselves as pleasing as possible to every 
one. — Bivarol. 
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Novelty is to love like bloom to fruit ; it 
;ives a lustre whicli is easily effaced, but never 
•eturns; — Rochefoucauld. 


Do you know a young and beautiful woman 
vbo is not ready to flirt, — just a little ? — 

J. Rctit-Senn. 


Alas, tbe transports beauty can inspire ! — 

Bcyoec. 


Cupid makes it liis sport to pull tbe warrior’s 
plum. — Sir F. Sidney. 

Admiration is natural ; and it lias been said 
there are many lovable women, but no perfect 
ones. — Latina. 

It is the same in love as in war ; a fortress 
that parleys is half taken. — 

Marguerite dc Valois. 

Who is it can read a woman ? — Shalcsjpcare. 


One expresses well only the love be does not 
feol. — Alphonse Karr. 

Flirtation is tbe tomb of virtue. — 

Mme. Roland. 


There are few young women in existence who 
have not the power of fascinating, if they 
choose to exert it. — Beaconsfiold. 


As the excitement of the game increases, 
prudence is sure to diminish. — Bulwer-Lyiton. 

Flirtation and coquetry arc so nearly allied as 
to bo identical ; both are the art of mecessful 
and pleasing deception. — Mme. Louise Qolet 

yiiOWEBS. 

Daffodils, that come before the swallow 
jisros. — Sha/espeare. 

Flowers are the beautiful hieroglyphics of 
Nature, with which she indicates how much 
she loves us. — Goethe. 

Flowers b(dong to Fairyland : the flowers and 
the birds and the butterflies are all that the 
world has kept of its golden age, — the only 
perfectly beautiful things on earth, — joyous, 
innocent, half divine, — useless, say they wvho 
are wiser than God. — Ouida. 


I always think tbe flowers can see us, and 
know what we are thinking about. — 

George MUot. 


He who does not love flowers has lost all fear 
and love of God. — Ludwig TieeJe. 

I do love violets ; they tell the history of 
woman’s love. —X. JS. Landon. 


Arcadia’s flowery plains and pleasing floods. 

Dryden. 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 
sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn. 

Goldsmith. 


The opening and tbe folding flowers, that 
laugh to tbe summer’s day. — Mrs. Hemans. 


Tbe azured harebell, like thy veins. — 

Shakspeare. 

Flowers, leaves, fruit, are tbe air-woven chil- 
dren of light. — Molcschott. 

E’en tbe rough rocks with tender myrtle 
bloom, and trodden weeds send out a rich 
perfume. — Addison. 

Maidens call it love-in-idleness ; fetch me 
that flower. — Shakspeare. 

They speak of hope to the fainting heart. — 
Mrs. Hemans. 


Pray you, love, remember, and there is pan- 
sies, that ’s for thoughts. — Shakspeare. 

Leaves are the Greek, flowers the Italian, 
phase of the spirit of beauty that reveals itself 
through the flora of the globe. — T. Starr King. 


They sat recline on the soft downy hank, 
damasked with flowers. — Milton. 


Ye px'otty daughters of the Earth and Sun. — 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Each fading calyx a memento mor% yet fount 
of hope. — Horace Synith. 


Beautiful objects of the wild-bee’s love. — 

Mcoll. 


liike saintly vestals, pale in prayer, their 
pure breath sanctifies the air. — 

Julia 0, R. Dorr. 

What a desolate place would he a world with- 
out a flower ! It would be a face withoxit a 
smile, a feast without a welcome. Are not 
flowers the stars of the earth, and are not our 
stars the flowers of heaven ? — Mrs» Balfour. 
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Fade; flowers, fade 1 Mature will Lave it so : 
’t is but what we in our autumn do. — Waller. 

Hone’s gentle gem, the sweet forget-me-not. 
^ ^ Coleridge. 

The milk-white lilies that lean from the 
fragrant hedge . — ' AlUe Cary. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower. — 

Bums. 


The sw^eet forget-me-nots that grow for happy 
lovers. — Teiynijson. 

Flora peering in April’s front. — Bhak^eare. 

The daisies’ eyes are a-twinkle with happy 
tears of dew. — FitzSitgh Ludlow. 

Prophets of fragrance, beauty, joy, and song. 

'Ebenezer Elliott. 

Flow'ers are words that even a babe may 
understand. — Bishop Coxe. 

April’s loveliest coronets. — L. E. Landon. 

I think I am quite wicked with roses. I like 
to gather them, and smell them till they have 
no scent left. — George Eliot. 

Ye living flowers, that skirt the eternal 
frost ! — Cderidge. 


Flowers preach to us, if we will hear. — 

Christina G. liossetti. 


The breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air 
(where it comes and goes like the -warbling of 
music) than in the hand. — Bacon. 

With fragrant breath the lilies woo me now, 
and softly speaks the sweet-voiced mignonette. 

Julia C. i2. Dorr. 


That queen of secrecy, the violet. — Keats. 

What a pity flowers can utter no sound ! A 
singing rose, a whispering violet, a murmuring 
honeysuckle, — bh, what a rare and exquisite 
miracle would these be ! — Beecher. 

Sweet flowers alone can say what passion 
fears revealing. — Moore. 

As for marigolds, poj)pies, hollyhocks, and 
valorous sunflowers, we shall never have a gar- 
den without them, both for their own sake and 
for the sake of old-fashioned folks, who used to 
love them. — Beecher. 


Faint oxlips ; tender bluebells, at whose birth 
the sod scarce heaved. — Shelley. 

Who that has loved knows not the tender 
tale which flow-ers reveal, when lips are coy to 
tell ? — Bidwer-Lytton. 


The bright mosaics that with storied beauty 
the floor of Nature’s temple tessellate. — 

Horace Smith. 


The dafibdil is our door-side queen ; she 
pushes up the sward already, to spot with sun- 
shine the early green. — Bryant. 

To me the meanest flow-er that blows can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. — 

Wordsioorth. 


The Omnipotent has so*vn his name on the 
heavens in glittering stars ; but upon eaith he 
planteth his name by tender flowers. — RicMer. 

The hutterciips across the field made sun- 
shine rifts of splendor. — Miss Mulock. 

Learn, 0 student, the true wisdom. _ See yon 
bush aflame with roses, like the burning bush 
of Moses. Listen, and thou shalt hear, if thy 
soul be not deaf, how from out it, soft and 
clear, speaks to thee the Lord Almighty. — 

Hafiz. 

FOLLY. 

Surely he 'is not a fool that hath unwise 
thoughts, but he that utters them. — 

Bishop Hall. 


Folly is like the growth of weeds, always 
luxurious and spontaneous ; wdsdom, like flow- 
ers, requires cultivation. — Hosea Ballou. 

People are never so near playing the fool as 
when they think themselves wise. — 

Lady Montagu. 

Old fools are more foolish than young ones. — 
Mochefo ucauld. 

Woe to the centuries without Quixotes! 
Nothing remains to them hut Sancho Panzas.^ — 
Mme. de Gasparin. 

Mingle a little folly with your wisdom. — 

Horace. 


A harmless hilarity and a buoyant cheerful- 
ness are not infrequent concomitants of genius; 
and we are never more deceived than when we 
mistake gravity for greatness, solemnity for 
science, and pomposity for erudition. — Colton. 
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If thou hast never been a fool, be sure thou 
wilt never be a wise man.. — Thackeray. 

He who provides for this life, but takes no 
care for eternity, is wise for a moment, but a,, 
fool forever. — Tillotson. 

“What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue ! — Burke. 

There is nothing which one regards so much 
with an eye of mirth and pity as innocence 
when it has in it a dash of folly. — Addison. 

This fellow is wise enough to play the fool ; 
and to do' that well craves a kind of wit. — 

Sliakspcare. 

There are well-dressed follies, as there are 
well-clothed fools. — Chawfort. 

Oh, brother wearers of motley, are there not 
moments wdien one grows sick of grinning and 
trembling and the jingling of cap and bells ? — 

Thackeray. 

A very little thief of occasion will rob you of 
a great deal of patience. — Shakspeare. 


Men of all ages have the sam6 inclinations, 
over whibh reason exercises no control. Thus, 
wherever men are found, there are follies, ay, 
and the same follies. — Za Fo7itaine. 


No one should so act as to take advantage of 
another’s folly. — Cicero. 

Women are charged with a fondness for 
nonsense and frivolity. Did not Talleyrand 
say, ** I find nonsense singularly refreshing ? 

Alfred da Musset. 

Whose follies, blazed about, to all are known, 
and are a secret to himself alone. — Qrawoillc. 


.Too many giddy, foolish hours are gone. — 

Rowe. 


Levity of behavior, always a weakness, is far 
more unbecoming in a woman than a man. — 
William Penn. 

The wise man has his follies, no less than the 
fool ; but it has been said that herein lies the 
difference, — the follies of the fool are known 
to the world, but are hidden from himself; the 
follies of the wise are known to himself, hut 
are hidden from the world. — Colton. 


Women, like men, may he persuaded to con- 
fess their tolts; but their follies, never. — “ 
Alfred de Mmset. 


Men, wdien their actions succeed not as they 
would, are always ready to impute the blame 
thereof to heaven, so as to excuse their own 
follies. — Spenser. 

FOOLS. 

It has been said that wise men leam more 
by fools, than fools by wise men. — Bacon. 

A fool is the zero of humanity. — 

J. L. Basford. 

The instruction of the foolish is a waste of 
knowledge ; soap cannot wash charcoal white. 

Kabir. 

The compliments of the season to my worthy 
masters, and a merry first of April to us all. 
We have all a speck of the motley. — Laiyib. 

Generally Nature hangs out a sign of sim- 
plicity in the face of a fool. — Thomas Puller. 

A fooFs holt is soon shot. — Shakspeare. 

A man may ho as much a fool from the want 
of sensibility as the want of sense. — 

Mrs. Jameson. 


Fools and sensible men arc ecpially innocu- 
ous. It is in the luilf fools and the luilf wise 
that the greatest danger lies. — Goethe. 

The fool doth think he is wise, hut the wise 
mail knows himself to be a fool. — Shakspeare. 

No creature smarts so little as a fool. — Pope. 

It is the. |)eeuliar (juality of a fool to perceive 
the faults of others, and to forget liis own. — 

Cicero. 

How can you make a fool perceive that he is 
a fool ? Such a personage can no more sec his 
own folly than he can see his own ears. — • 

Thackeray. 

There are more fools than sages, and among 
sages there is more folly than wisdom. — 

Chamfort. 

Even the fool is wise after the event. — 

Eomer, 


Ever since Adam fools have been in the 
majority. — Casimir Belmitpie. 

If a traveller does not meet with one who is 
liis better or his equal, let him firmly keep 
to his solitary journey ; there is no companion- 
ship with a fool. — Max MulUr. 
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FORESIGHT. 


If yoa wish to avoid seeing a fool you must 
first break your looking-glass. — llcthelais. 

You pity a man who is lame or blind ; but 
you never pity him for being a fool, which is 
often a much greater misfortune. — 

Sydney Smith. 

A fool may now and then be right by chance. 

Cowj^cr. 

A learned fool is more foolish than an ignorant 
fool. — Moliere. 


When I did hear the motley fool thus moral 
on the time, my lungs began to crow like 
chanticleer, that fools should be so deep con- 
templative. — Shal'speare. 

Be wise with speed ; a fool at forty is a fool 
indeed. — Young. 

A fool with judges, amongst fools a judge. — 
■ Cov/per. 

There are many more fools in the world than 
there are knaves, otherwise the knaves could 
not exist. — Bulwcr-LyUon. 

This fellow ’s wise enough to play the fool ; 
and to do that well craves a kind of wit. — 

Shukspeare. 

Fortune makes folly her peculiar care. — 

Churchill. 

It would be easier to endow a fool with intel- 
lect than to persuade him that he had none. — 
BaHnet. 

^ The greatest of fools is he who imposes on 
himself, and in his greatest concern thinks 
certainly lie , knows that which he has least 
studied, and of wdiich he is most profoundly 
ignorant. — Shaftesbury. 

Of all thieves fools are the worst ; they rob 
you of time and temper. — Goethe, 

I'OPPERX. 

A dandy is a clothes-wearing man. — Carlyle. 

Foppery is never cured: it is the bad stamina 
of the mind, which, like those of the bDd3% 
are never rectified; once a coxcomb and always 
a coxcomb. — Dr, JohnsoTv. 


Foppery, being the chronic condition of wo- 
men, is not so much noticed as it is when it 
breaks out on the person of the male bird. — 

Balzac, 


I A coxcomb is ugly all over with affectation 
of a fine gentleman. — Dr. Johnson. 

Kature has sometimes made a fool; but a 
coxcomb is always of a man’s own making. — 
Addison, 

Foppery is the egotism of clothes. — 

Victor Hugo. 

Ambiguous things that ape goats in their 
visage, women in their shape. — Byron. 

The all importance of clothes has sprung up 
in the intellect of the dandy without effort, 
like an instinct of genius ; he is inspired with 
clothes, a poet of clothes. — Carlyle. 

^ A fop takes great pains to hang out a sign, by 
his dress, of what he has within. — Richardson. 


Their methods various, but alike tbeir aim ; 
the sloven and the folding are the same. — 

Young, 

A fop who admires his person in a glass soon 
enters into a resolution of making his fortune 
by it, not questioning that every woman who 
falls in his way will do him as much justice 'as 
himself. — Thomas Hughes, 

PORCE. 

Force is all-conquering, hut its victories are 
short-lived. — Abraham Lincoln, 


Everything is heaving and great events are 
pending, and it is hard to study Genesis when 
all is now Revelation. — Dr. if. W. Jacobus, 


Force rules the world, and not opinion; but 
opinion is that which makes use of force. — 

Pascal, 


Right reason is stronger than force. — 

James A. Garfield, 

The power that is supported by force alone 
will have cause often to tremble. — Kossuth. 


Force, force, everywdiere force ! we ourselves 
a mysterious force in the centre of that. There 
is not a leaf rotting on the highway but has 
force in it; how else could it rot ? — Carlyle, 

PORESIGHT. 

Those old stories of visions and dreams 
guiding men have their truth : we are saved by 
making the future present to ourselves. — 

George Eliot. 
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FORGIVENESS. 


God will not suffer man to have the knowl- 
edge of things to come. — SL Augtistme. 

Who would the miseries of man foreknow ! — 

Dri/den. 

Human foresight often leaves its proudest 
possessor only a choice of evils. — Qolton. 

Whoever fails to turn aside the ills of life hy 
prudent forethought, must submit to fulfil the 
course of destiny. — Schiller, 

Forethought we may have, undoubtedly, but 
not foresight. — Napoleon L 

If I foreknew, foreknowledge had no influ- 
ence on their fault, which had no less proved 
certain unforekiiown. — Milton. 


In life, as in chess, forethought wins. — 

Charles Buxton. 


If a man take no thought about what is 
distant, he will find sorrow near at hand, — 

Confucius. 

I’CRGETFULNESS. 

Forget thyself to marble. — Milton. 

Of all afflictions taught a lover yet, ’tis sure 
the hardest science to forget ! — Pope. 

Men are men; the best sometimes forget. — 

Shakspearc. 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls his watery 
labyrinth, which whoso drinks forgets both joy 
and grief. — Milton. 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. ~ 

Pope. 

There is nothing — no, nothing-— innocent 
or good, that dies and is forgotten ; let us hold 
to that faith or none. An infant, a prattling 
child, dying in the cradle, will live a^aiii in 
the better thoughts of those that loved it, and 
play its part through them in the redeeming 
actions of the world, though its body be burnt 
to ashes or drowned in the deep sea. — Pickens. 

POBGIVEHESS. 

To forgive a fault in another is more sublime 
than to he faultless one’s self. — George Sand. 

The world never Jorgives our talents, our 
snccesses, our friends, nor our pleasures. It 
only forgives our death. Nay, it does not al- 
ways pardon that. — 

J^limbeth, Queen of Poumania. 


His heart was as great as the 'world, hut 
there was no room in it to hold the memory 
of a wrong. — Emerson. 

There is no revenge so complete as forgive- 
ness. — ,£r. W. Shaw. 

A coward never forgives. — Sterne. 

One of the grandest things in having rights 
is that, being your rights, you may give them 
up. — George Macdonald. 

When 'women love ns they forgive everything. 

Balzac. 

God’s way of forgiving is thorough and 
hearty, — both to forgive and to forget ; and 
if thine be not so, thou hast no portion of 
his. — Leighton. 

We should always forgive, — the penitent for 
their sake, the impenitent for our own. — 

Mai ie Ebner-Eschenlach. 


’Tis sweet to stammer one letter of the 
Eternal’s language ; on earth it is called 
forgiveness. — Longfellow. 

It is right that man should love those who 
have offended him. He will do so when he 
remembers that all men arc his relations, and 
that it is through ignorance and involuntarily 
that they sin, — and then we all die so soon. — 
Marcus jiurelius. 

If we can still love those who have made ns 
suffer, we love them all the more. — 

Mrs. Jameson. 


May I tell you why it S(?ems to me a good 
tiling for us to remember wrong that has been 
done us ? That wo may forgive it. — Pickens. 

Men are less forgiving than women. — 

Xiiclmrdson. 


More bounteous run rivers when the ice that 
locked their flow melts into their waters. And 
when fine natures relent, their kindness is 
swelled by the thaw, — Bukver-Lytton. 


Slie hnggad the offciitlcr and forgave the 
offence, — sex to the last ! — Pryden. 


Women do not often have it in their power 
to give like men, but they forgive like Heaven. 

Mvm. Meeker. 


Life, that ever needs forgiveness, has, for 
its first duty, to forgive. — Budwer-Lyitm. 
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FORTUNE. 


Receive no satisfaction for premeditated im- 
pertinence; forget it, forgive it, but keep him 
inexorably at a distance who offered it. — 

Lavater. 

Never does the human soul appear so strong 
as when it foregoes revenge, and dares to for- 
give an injury. — Cha.pin, 

Yes, we ought to forgive our enemies, but 
not until they are hanged. — Heinrich Heine.. 

The brave only know how to forgive- — 

Sterne. 


’T is easier for the generous to forgive than 
for offence to ask it. — Thorason. 


An old Spanish writer says, “To return evil 
for good is devilish; to return good for good is 
human; but to return good for evil is godlike.” 

IVhately. 

It is easy enough to forgive your enemies if 
you have not the means to harm them. — 

Heinrich Heine. 


The gospel comes to the sinner at once with 
nothing short of complete forgiveness as the 
starting-point of all his efforts to be holy. It 
does not say, “ Go and sin no more, and I will 
not condemn thee.” It says at once, “Neither 
do I condemn thee: go and sin no more.” — 
HoratiiLS Bonar. 


You should forgive many things in othei*s, 
but nothing in yourself. — Ausonius. 

As nice as we are in love, we forgive more 
faults in that than in friendship. — 

Henry Home. 


Alas ! if my best Friend, who laid down his 
life for me, were to remember all the instances 
in which I have neglected him, and to plead 
them against me in judgmeiii, where should I 
hide my guilty head in the day of recompense? 
I will pray, therefore, for blessings on my friends, 
even though they cease to he so, and upon my 
enemies, though they continue such. — Gowper. 

Only a woman will believe in a man who has 
once been detected in fraud and falsehood. — 

Dumas, Fhre. 


Write thy wrongs in ashes. — Sir T. Browne. 


Forgiveness to the injured does belong; hut 
they ne’er pardon, who commit the wrong. — 

Dryden. 


FOBTITUDE. 

Foititude is the guard and support of the 
other virtues. — LoHe. 


White men should exhibit the same insensi- 
bility to moral tortures that red men do to 
physical torments. — TheopMle Gautier. 

We men are hut poor, weak souls, after all ; 
women beat us out and out in fortitude. — 

Charles Buxton. 


There is strength deep-hedded in our hearts, 
of wdiich we reck but little till the shafts of 
Heaven have pierced its fragile dwelling. Must 
not earth he rent before her gems are found ? — 

Mrs. Hemans. 


There is a strength of quiet endurance as sig- 
nificant of courage a.s the most daring feats of 
prowess. — Tuckerman. 

Bid that welcome which comes to punish us, 
and we punish it, seeming to hear it lightly. — 

Shakspeare. 

Learn to labor and to wait. — Longfellow. 

True fortitude is seen in great exploits that 
justice warrants and that wisdom guides ; all 
else is towering frenzy and distraction. — 

Addison. 


You were used to say extremity was the trier 
of spirits ; that common chances common men 
could bear, — Shakspeare. 

FORTUNE. 

Not only is Fortune herself blind, but she 
generally causes those persons to be blind 
whose interests she has more particularly taken 
in hand. — Qicero. 

Whatever fortune has raised to a height, she 
has raised only that it may fall. — Seneca. 


Fortune is like a coquette ; if you don’t run 
after her, she will run after you. — H. W. Shaw. 

Men have made of Fortune an all-poweiTul 
goddess, in order that she may be made respon- 
sible for all their blunders. — Mme. de Stml. 

We make our fortunes, and we call them 
“ fate.” — Beaconsfield. 


It is madness to make Fortune mistress of 
events, because in herself she is nothing, hut is 
ruled by prudence. — Dryden. 
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EOETElsrE. 


Fortune comes well to all, that comes not 
late. — Longfellow. 


The powei' of fortune is confessed only by 
the mi^serable ; for the happy impute all their 
successes to prudence and merit. — Swift. 


Good bones do not come to good dogs. — 

Rivarol. 


Fortune, to show us her power in all things, 
and to abate our presumption, seeing she could 
not make fools wise, has made them fortunate. 

Mmitaigne, 

A good man’s fortune may grow out at 
heels. — Shahspeare. 


The good things of life are not to be had 
singly, but come to us with a mixture, — like a 
schoolboy’s holiday, with a task affixed to the 
tail of it. — Lamb. 


When Fortune means to men most good, she 
looks upon them with a threatening eye. — 

Shahspeare. 

Let Fortune do her worst, whatever she 
makes us lose, so long as she never makes us 
lose our honesty and our independence. — Pope. 


The fortunate man is he wdio, born poor or 
nobody, works gradually up to wealth and con- 
sideration, and, naving got them, dies before ho 
finds they were not worth so much trouble. — 

Charles Itcade. 


Ill-fortune never crushed that man whom 
good-fortune deceived not. — Ben Jonson. 

I am amazed how' men can call her blind, 
when, by the company she keeps, she seems so 
very discriminating. — Ooldsmith. 

Many fortunes, like rivers, have a pure 
source," but grow muddy as they grow large. — 

J. Petit' Senn. 


If a man look sharply and attentively, h(^ 
shall see Fortune ; for though she is blind, yet 
she is not invisible, — Bacon. 

Fortune is but a synonymous word for 
nature and necessity. — BenUey. 

Many have been ruined by their fortunes ; 
many have escaped ruin by the want of fortune. 
To obtain it, the great have become little, and 
the little great. — Zimmermann. 


It is a law of the gods which is never broken, 
to sell somewdiat dearly the great benefits which 
they confer on us. — Corneille. 

Men may second Fortune, but they cannot 
thwart her. — Macchiavelli. 

There is nothing which continues longer than 
a modei-ate fortune ; nothing of which one sees 
sooner the end than a large fortune. — Bruy ere. 

They make their fortune who are stout and 
wise. — Tasso. 

Fortunes made in no time are like shirts 
made in no time ; it ’s ten to oiie if they hang 
long together. — Douglas Jcrrold. 


Many dream not to find, neither deserve, and 
yet are steeped in favors. — Shahspeare. 


Whatever ’s lost, it first wus wmn. — 

3Irs. Browning. 


Fortune turns everything to the advantage 
of her favorites. — Rochefoucauld. 


The fortunate circumstances of our lives are 
generally found at last to bo of our own 
producing, — Ooldsmith. 


Fortune is painted blind in order to show 
her impartiality ; but when she cheers the 
needy with hope, and d(ipress(‘s the wealthy 
with distrust, methinks she confers the richest 
boon on the poorest man, and injures those on 
whom she bestows her favors. Chat field. 


Let not one look of Fortune cast you down ; 
she were not Fortune if she did not frown. — 

Bari of Orrery, 

Whereas they have sacrificed to tlnnn selves, 
they hecome sae.rificers to tlm inconstancy of 
Fortune, whose wings they thought, hy their 
self-wisdom, to have pinioned. — - Bacon. 

Fickle Fortune resigns, ami, undiscerning, 
scatters crowns and chains, — Pope. 

The Europeans are themselves blind wbo de- 
scribe Bfortune without sight. No first-rate 
beauty over had finer ©yes, or saw moix^ cl(‘arly. 
They who have no other trade but seeking their 
fortune need never hope to find h(‘r ; cotpietto- 
like, she flies from hc*r close pursuers, and at 
last fixes on the plodding mechanic who stays 
at home and minds his business. Ooldmniih. 
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FRAILTY. 


’T is tme ; for those that she makes fair, she 
scarce makes honest, and those she makes hon- 
est, she makes very ill-fa voredly. — SJiakspeare, 

It is often the easiest move that completes 
the game. Fortune is like the lady whom a 
lover carried off from all his rivals by putting 
an additional lace upon his liveries. — 

Buhmr-Lytton. 

The mould of a man’s fortune is in Ms own 
hands. — Bacon. 

There is some help for all the defects of for- 
tune ; for if a man cannot attain to the length 
of his wishes, he may have liis remedy by cut- 
ting of them shorter. — Cowley. 

Dame N ature gave him comeliness and health; 
and Fortune, for a passport, gave him wealth. 

Walter HaHe. 

Fortune ’s unjust ; she ruins oft the brave, 
and him who should be victor, makes the 
slave. — Dryden. 

Lucky people are her favorites. — 

Mme. de Genlis. 


Avoid both courts and camps, where dilatory 
Fortune plays the jilt with the brave, noble, 
honest, gallant man, to throw herself away on 
fools. — Otway. 

Fortune brings in some boats that are not 
steered. — ShaTcspeare. 


If Fortune has fairly sat on a man, he takes 
it for granted that life consists in being sat 
upon ; but to be coddled on Fortune's knee, 
and then have his ears boxed, — that is aggra- 
vating. — Charles Buxton. 


Fortune smiled deceitful on her birth. — 

Thomson. 


Blest are those whose blood and judgment are 
so well commingled that they are not a pipe 
for Fortune’s finger to sound what stop she 
pleases. — ShaTcspeare. 

How Fortune piles her sports when she 
begins to practise them ! — Ben Jonson. 


We ourselves make our fortunes, good or bad; 
and when God lets loose a tyrant upon us, or 
a sickness, if we fear to die, or know not to be 
patient, the calamity sits heavy upon us. — 

Jeremy Taylor. 


The Spaniards have a saying that there is no 
man whom Fortune does not visit at least once 
in his life. — Be Marvel. 


Will Fortune never come with both hands 
full, but write her fair words still with foulest 
letters ? She either gives a stomach and no 
food, — such as the poor in health ; or else a 
feast, and takes away the stomach, — such the 
rich, that have abundance and enjoy it not. — 

Shah^eare. 

FBAIIiTY. 

Fine by defect, and delicately weak. — Bqpe. 


All men are frail ; but thou shouldst reckon 
none so frail as thyself. — Thomas d Kempis. 


Man is frail, and prone to evil. — 

Jeremy Taylor. 

Universal love is a glove without fingers, 
which fits all hands alike, and none closely. — 

BicMer. 


Love has a tide. — Helen Hunt. 


Court a mistress, she denies you ; let her 
alone, she will court you. — Ben Jonson. 

Frailty, thy name is woman. — ShaTcspeare. 

The French have a significant saying, that 
a woman who buys her complexion will sell 
it. — TucTcerman. 


What is man’s love ? His vows are broke 
even while his parting kiss is warm. — HallecTc. 

Great for good or great for evil. — Bums. 

When with care we have raised an imaginaiy 
treasure of happiness, we find at last that the 
mateiials of the structure are frail and perish- 
ing, and the foundation itself is laid in the 
sand. — Rogers. 

Man with frailty is allied by birth. — 

Bishop Lowth. 

A woman filled with faith in the one she loves 
is’ the creation of a novelist’s imagination. — 

Balzac. 


Time takes away as much as it gives. — 

Mme. de SivigTti. 


A poor beauty finds more lovers than hus- 
bands. — George Herbert. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


FRANKNESS. 

Candor, rarest of flowers. — Eacine. 


Be frank and explicit. That is the right line 
to take when yon wish to conceal your own 
mind and to confuse the mind of others. — 

Beaconsjicld. 

There is no wisdom like frankness. — Saadi. 

FRAUD. 

A lie reduced to practice. — South. 

Though fraud in all other actions he odious, 
yet in matters of war it is laudable and 
glorious. — MacchiuvelU. 

Fraud is the ready minister of injustice. — 

Burke. 


The more gross the fraud, the more glibly will 
it go down, and the more greedily will it be 
swallowed ; since folly will always find faith 
wherever impostors will find impudence. — 

Colton. 

FREEDOM. 

All civil disabilities on account of religious 
opinion are indefensible. — Maettulay. 

In a free country there is much clamor, with 
little suflering; in a despotic state there is little 
complaint, with much grievance. — Carnot. 

Freedom is only in the land of dreams, and 
only blooms the beautiful in song 1 — Schiller. 

Always I had an aversion to your apostles of 
freedom ; each but sought for himself freedom 
to do what he liked. — Goethe. 


Slow are the steps of freedom, but her feet 
turn never backward. — Lowell. 


To prove that the Americans ought not to bo 
free, we are obliged to deprec&te the value of 
freedom itself. — Burke. 


The whole freedom of man consists either in 
spiritual or civil liberty. — Milton. 

Under God we are determined that, where-so- 
ever op howsoever we shall be called to make 
our exit, we will die freemen. — Josiah Quincy. 

In a free country every man thinks he has 
a conceim in all public matters, — that he has a 
right to forai and a right to deliver an opinion 
on them. This it is that fills countries with 
men of ability in all stations. — Burke. 


Nations grow corrupt, love bondage more 
than liberty ; bondage wicli ease than strenuous 
liberty. — Milton. 


Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
and Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell. — 

Camiihell. 

There are two freedoms, — the false, where 
a man is free to do what he likes ; the true, 
where a man is free to do what he ought — 

Charles Kingsley. 

Freedom is not caprice, but room to enlarge. 

BartoL 


The moment men obtain perfect freedom, 
that moment they erect a stage for the mani- 
festation of their faults. The strong characters 
begin to go wrong by excess of energy ; the 
weak by rernissness of action. — Goethe. 

Is it worth the name of freedom to be at 
libei'ty to play the fool ? — Locke. 

Freedom their pain, and plenty their disease. 

Walter Ilarie. 


I Men are qualified for civil liberty in exact 
' proportion to their disposition to put moral 
chains upon their owir appetites. — Burke, 

I A bird in a cage is not half a bird. — Beecher. 

As freedom is the only aafi^guard of govern- 
ments, so are order and moderation generally 
necessary to preserve freedom. — ~ Macaulay. 

Personal liberty is the paramount essential 
to human dignity and human happiness. — 

Bukuer-LyUon, 

0 freedom, first delight of human kind ! — 

JJryden. 

Freedom is alone theunoriginated birthright 
of man; it’ belongs to him by fbreo of his 
humanity, and is in depondenco on the will 
and coaction of every other, in so far as this 
consists with every otlu-r person’s freedom. — 

Kant 

FRIENDSHIP. 

For I am the only one of my Mends that I 
can rely upon — JpoUodorus, 

As yon grow ready for it, somewhere or other 
you will find what is needful for you in a book 
or a friend. — George Macdonald, 

Behold thy friend, and of thyself the pattern 
see. — GrimoaM. 
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As true friendship cements two hearts into 
one, so a large acquaintance divides and dis- 
tracts the heart. — Plutarch, 


Have no friends not equal to yourself. — 

Confucius, 

Friendship always benefits, while love some- 
times injures. — Seneca. 

We only need to he as true to others as we 
are to ourselves, that there may be grounds 
enough for friendship. — Thoreaw. 

Save, oh ! save me from the carxdid friend. 

George Canning. 

Sudden friendships rarely live to ripeness. — 
Mile, de Seuderi, 

When I see leaves drop from their trees in 
the beginning of autumn, just such, think I, 
is the friendship of the world. Whilst the sap 
of maintenance lasts my friends swarm in 
abundance; but in the winter of my need they 
leave me naked. — Warwick, 

True happiness consists not in the multitude 
of friends, but in the worth and choice. — 

Dr, Johnson. 


To find by experience that friendships are 
mortal, is the hard but inevitable lot of fallible 
and imperfect men. — J)r. Parr. 

Friendship is a traffic wherein self-love always 
proposes to be the gainer. — Rochefoucauld, 

The friend asks no return but that his friend 
will religiously accept and wear, and not dis- 
grace, his apotheosis of him. — Thoreau, 

Keither is life long enough for friendship. 
That is a serious and majestic affair. — Emerson. 

The way to gain a friend is to be one. — 

Michelet. 


Friends and flowers are charming while they 
are fresh. — Mme. de Sartory, 

Se is happy that hath a true friend at his 
need ; but he is more truly happy that hath no 
need of his friend. — Warwick. 


The sun is a hundred thousand leagues away, 
and the water-i*oses that open to the light of 
day are in the pool ; the moon, friend of the 
night-blooming lotus, is two hundred thousand 
leagues distant. Friendship knows lio separa- 
tion that divides it in space. — VihranmcharUa. 


The needle's eye is wide enough for two 
friends ; the whole world is too narrow for two 
foes. — Roebuck. 

Defend me from my friends, I can defend 
myself from my enemies. — Marshal Pillars, 


A true friend is one soul in two bodies. — 

Aristotle. 


Friendship should be in the singular ; it can 
be no more plural tban love. — 

Ninon de Lenclos. 


Wlio not needs will never lack a friend, and 
who in want a hollow friend doth try directly 
seasons him his enemy. — Shakspeare. 


True friends appear less moved than coun- 
terfeit. — Roscommon. 


There is nothing that is meritorious hut 
virtue and friendship ; and indeed friendship 
itself is only a part of virtue. — Pope. 

Friendship needs to he rooted in respect, hut 
love can live upon itself alone. — Oioida. 

As friendship must he founded on mutual 
esteem, it cannot long exist among the vicious; 
for we soon find ill company to he like a dog, 
which dirts those the most whom he loves the 
best. — Ghatjield. 

Friends are the thermometers by which we 
may judge the temperature of our fortunes. — 
Lady Blessington, 

We are most of us very lonely in this world ; 
you who have any who love you, cling to them 
and thank God. — Thackeray. 

Houses are like friendship ; there is hardly 
one in a thousand worth a long lease. — Oidda, 

Make yourself necessary to somebody. — 

Emerson, 


Thou leamest no secret until thou knowest 
friendship, since to the unsound no heavenly 
knowledge enters. — Hafiz. 

With regard to the choice of friends, there is 
little to say ; for a friend is never chosen. A 
secret sympathy, the attraction of a thousand 
nameless qualities, a charm in the expression 
of the countenance, even in the voice or man- 
ner, a similarity of circumstances, — these are 
the things that begin attachment. — 

Mrs. Barbauld. 
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We inspii'e fiiendsHp in men when we have 
contracted friendship with the gods. — 

Thoreau. 


The firmest friendships have been formed in 
miitnal adversity ; as iron is most strongly 
united by the fiercest flame. — Colton, 

Nothing shows one who his friends are like 
prosperity and ripe fruit. — G. D. Warner, 

Women, like princes, find few real friends. — 
Lord Lyttleton. 

Summer friends vanish when the cask is 
drained to the dregs. — Horatius. 

Sweet is the memory of departed friends. 
Like the mellow rays of the declining sun, it 
falls tenderly, yet sadly, on the heart. — 

W xsMngton Irving, 


Men, like butterflies, show not their mealy 
wings but to the summer. — ShaJcsjpeare. 

The friendship between great men is rarely 
intimate or permanent. It is a Boswell that 
most appreciates a Johnson. Genius has no 
brother, no co-mate ; the love it inspires is that 
of a pupil or a son. — BiUwer-Lytton, 

In the forming of female friendships beauty 
seldom recommends one woman to another. — 
Fielding, 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto mo : thy 
love to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
women. — Bible, 


Female friendships are of rapid growth. — 

Beaconsjield, 

In the opinion of the world marriage ends 
all, as it does in a comedy. The truth is pre- 
cisely the reverse; it begins all. — 

Mme, Swetchinc, 


Other men are lenses through which we read 
our own minds. — Emerson, 


Poor is the friendless master of a world. — 
Young, 

The noblest part of a friend is an honest 
boldness in pointing out our errors. He that 
tells me of a fault, aiming at my good, I must 
think him wise and faithful, — wise, in spying 
xhat which I see not ; faithful, in a plain ad- 
monishment, not tainted with flattery. — 

Eeltham. 


Nothing makes the earth seem so spacious 
as to have friends at a distance ; they make the 
latitudes and longitudes. — Thoreau, 

It is true that friendship often ends in love,' 
hut love in friendship never. — Colton. 

So great a happiness do I esteem it to be 
loved, that I fancy every blessing both from 
gods and men ready to descend spontaneously 
upon him who is loved. — Xenophon. 

The wretched have no friends. — Eryden, 

What causes the majority of women to he 
so little touched by friendship is that it is 
insipid when they have once tasted of love. — 
Rochefoucauld. 


What is commonly called friendship even is 
only a little more honor among rogues. — 

Thoreau. 


Friendship is made up of esteem and pleasure; 
pity is composed of sorrow and contempt : the 
mind may for some time fluctuate between 
them, hut it can never entertain both at once. — 

Goldsmith. 


Thou dost conspire against thy friend, Tago, 
if thon hut thiuk’st him wronged, and mak’st 
his ear a stranger to thy thoughts. — Shakspeare. 

It seems to me that a truly lovable woman 
is thereby mflitted for friendship, and that a 
woman fitted for friendship is but little fitted 
for love. — Alexander Walker, 


A sudden thought strikes me, let us swear 
eternal friendship. — Canning. 

Experience has taught me that the only 
friends we can call our own, who can have no 
change, are those over whom the grave has 
closed; the seal of death is the only seal of 
friendship. — Byron. 

Love and friendship exclude each other. — 

Du C(Bwr, 


Those who have loved have little relish for 
friendship. The devotee of strong drink finds'^ 
wine insipid. — DuymSi Fhre. 


Tully was the first who observed that friend*' 
ship improves happiness and abates misery, by 
the doubling of our joys and dividing of our 
giiefs: a thought in which Jte has been fol- 
lowed by all the essayers upon friendship that 
have written since his time. — Addison, 
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Friendship between two women is always a 
plot against another one. — AIpJionsc Karr, 

'Whosoever in the frame of his nature and 
affections is unfit for friendship, he taketh it 
of the beast, and not from humanity. — Bacon, 


We call friendship the love of the dark 
ages. — Mine, de Scihn, 

There is this important difference between 
love and friendship: while the former delights 
in extremes and opposites, the latter demands 
equalities. — Mme. de Mcdntcnon, 

Friends are often chosen for similitude of 
manners, and therefore each palliates the 
other’s failings because they are his own. — 

Dr. Johnsmi. 


Friendship hath the skill and observation of 
the best physician, the diligence and vigilance 
of the best nurse, and the tenderness and pa- 
tience of the best mother. — Clarendon, 

Friendship is constant in all other things, 
save in the office and affairs of Ipve. — 

Shakspeare. 

If we would build on a sure foundation in 
friendship, we must love our friends for their 
sake rather than our own. — Charlotte Bronte. 


Faith in friendship is the noblest part. — 

Earl of Orrery. 

False friendship, like the ivy, decays^ and 
ruins the walls it embraces ; but true friend- 
ship gives new life and animation to the 
object it supports. — Bobert Burton. 


Has friendship such a faint and milky heart 
it turns in less than two nights ? — Bhahsyeare, 


Fix yourself upon the wealthy. In a word, 
take this for a golden rule through life: Never, 
never have a friend that is poorer tlian yourself. 
n Douglas Jerrold. 

Of friends, however humble, scorn not one. — 

Wordsworth, 


Friendship is like a debt of honor ; the mo- 
ment it is talked of, it loses its real name, and 
assumes the more ungrateful form of obliga- 
tion. From hence we observe that those who 
regularly undertake to cultivate friendship find 
in^'atitude generally repays their endeavors. — 

ColdmnUh, 


What is friendship in virtuous minds but the 
concenti-ation of benevolent emotions height- 
ened by respect, and increased by exercise on 
one or more objects ? — Robert Ball. 

Friendship has a power to soothe affliction 
in her darkest hour. — H. Kirhe IFliile. 

A summer friendship, whose flattering leaves, 
that shadowed us in our prosperity, with the 
least gust drop off in the autumn of adversity. 

Massinger. 

Some dire misfortune to portend, no enemy 
can match a friend. — Swift, 

A female friend, amiable, clever, and de- 
voted, is a possession more valuable than parks 
and palaces ; and without such a muse, few 
men can succeed in life, none be contented. — 

Beaconsfield. 

It is said that friendship between women is 
only a suspension of hostilities. — MivaroL 

It may be worth noticing as a curious cir- 
cumstance, when persons past foi'ty before they 
w^ere at all acquainted form together a very 
close intimacy of friendship. For grafts of old 
wood to take, there must be a wonderful cou- 
I geniality between the trees. — Whately. 


Loan oft loses both itself and friend. — 

Shaksjpeare. 

-Thou mayest be sure that he who will in 
private tell thee of thy faults is thy friend, for 
he adventures thy dislike and doth hazard thy 
hatred. — Sir Walter llaleigh, 

FXJNT. 

Next to the virtue, the fun in this world is 
what we can least spare. — Agnes StricMand. 


To a young heart every th|^ng is fun. — 

Dickens. 


Fun has no limits; it is like the human race 
and face: there is a family likeness among all 
the species, but they all differ. — Jlaliburton* 

Fun is a sugar-coatedjphysic. — B. W* Shaw. 

There is nothing like fun, is^ ther^, ? I 
have n’t any myself, and I do like it in others. 
Oh, we need it ! — we need all the counter- 
weights we can muster to balance the sad 
relations of life. God has made sunny spots 
I in the heart; why should we .exclude the light 
1 from them ? — Haliburton, 
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FUSS. 

A paroxysm of nervous effervescence. — 

Douglas Jerrold, 

Fuss is half-sister to Hurry, and neither of 
them can do anything without getting in their 
own wuy. — H. W. iShaw. 


Fuss is the froth of business. — Hood. 

FUTUEITY. 

The search of our future being is but a need- 
less, anxious, and uncertain haste to be know- 
ing, sooner than we can, what, without all this 
solicitude, w^e shall know a little later — Fopc, 

"Whatever improvement we make in our- 
selves, we are thereby sure to meliorate our 
future condition. — Daley. 

We always live prospectively, never reti'o- 
spectively, and there is no abiding moment. — 

Jacobi. 


The spirit of man, which God inspired, 
cannot together perish with this corporeal 
clod. — Milton. 


Ho poet of high rank, as far as I know, 
ever disbelieved in the future state. Ho might 
fear that there w’-as none, but that very fear is 
faith. — George Macdonald. 

There is no divining-rod whose dip shall 
tell us at twenty what we shall most relish at 
thirty.— A^. P. Willis. 


Futurity is the great concern. — Burke. 

^ The present is never the mark of our de- 
signs. Wo use both past and present as our 
means and instruments, but the future only as 
our object and aim.® — Pascal. 


Another life, if it were not better than this, 
would be less a promise than a threat. — 

J. Potit-Smn. 


We live in the future. Even the happiness 
of the present is made up mostly of that de- 
lightful discontent which the hope of better 
things inspires. — J. G* Holland. 


The things of another world being distant 
operate but faintly upon ns : to remedy this in- 
convenience, we must frequently revolve their 
certainty and importance. — Atterbury. 

The glories of the possible are ours. — 

Bayevrd Taylor. 

It has been well observed tbat we should 
treat futurity as an aged friend from whom we 
expect a rich legacy. — Colton. 

The curtain of the future is always drawn. — 
- John Bigelow. 

Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us 
in this life, any further than it indisposes us 
for the enjoyment of another. — Atterbury. 


Who knows whether the gods wdll add to- 
mori'ow to the present hour ? — Horace. 

Whei'e hidden pleasures float in golden haze. 

George Miot. 

The earth with its scarred face is the symbol 
of the past; the air and heaven, of futurity. — 
Coleridge. 

A. H. hopes in the next world for liis felicity 
to live with Eaphaol, Mozart, and Goethe. 
But how can they be hupt)y if they must live 
with him ? — A ucrbach. 


Locked uj) from mortal eye in shady leaves 
of destiny. — Crashaio. 

There was a wise man in the East wdiose 
constant prayer was that ho might sec to-day 
with the eyes of to-morrow. — Alfred Mereier. 

The future will but turn the old sand in the 
falling glass of time. — 11. H. Stoddard. 

The best preparation for the future is the 
present well seen to, the last duty done. — 

George Macdonald. 


We are led to the belief of a future state, not 
onlyby tlie weakncsse.s, by tlio hones and fears 
of human nature, but by tins noblest and best 
principles wbich Ijelong to it, — bjr the love 
of virtue, and by the abhorrence of vice and 
injustice. — Adam Smith, 
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GAMBiiiisra. 

Wliat honest man would not rather he the 
sufferer than the defrauder ? — Richardson. 

The gambler is a moral suicide. — Colton. 

There is hut one good throw upon the dice, 
which is, to throw them awa}^. — Cliatjield. 


European lotteries are the tax on fools. — 

Count Cavour. 


Gaming has heen resorted to by the afflu- 
ent as a refuge from ennui. It is a mental 
dram, and may succeed for a moment ; but, 
like all other stimuli, it produces indirect de- 
bility. — • Colton. 

What more than madness reigns, when one 
shoi't sitting many hundreds drains. — 

Sir J. Davies. 


The deal, the shuffle, and the cut. — Swift. 

A mode of transferring property without 
producing any intermediate good. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


Gaming is a kind of tacit confession that the 
company engaged therein do in general exceed 
the bounds of their respective fortunes, and 
therefore they cast lots to determine upon whom 
the ruin shall at present fall, that the rest may 
he saved a little longer. — Blackstone. 

Bets at first were fool-traps, where the wise 
lilce spiders lay in ambush for the flies. — 

Dryden. 

A heavy tax placed upon fools. — Castelar. 

Gaming finds a man a cully, and leaves him 
a knave. — Thomas Hughes. 

GAMES. 

The games of the ancient Greeks were, in 
their original institutions, religious solemni- 
ties. — Brando. 

As to cards and dice, I thinly the safest and 
best way is never to learn to play upon them, 
and so to be incapacitated for those dangerous 
temptations and encroaching wasters of time. — 

Locke. 


Games are good or had as to their nature ; 
all may he perverted. — Dr. Johnson. 


It is wonderful to see persons of sense pass- 
ing avray a dozen hours together in shuffling 
and dividing a pack of cards. — Addison. 

Games liihiicate the body and the mind. — 

Franklin. 


Let the world have their May-games, wakes, 
and whatever sports and recreations please 
them, provided they he followed with discre- 
tion. — Robert Burtoih. 

GEIYEROSITM. 

Let us proportion our alms to our ability, lest 
we provoke God to proportion his blessings to 
our alms. — Beveridge. 

Generosity is only benevolence in practice. — 

Bishop Ken. 

For his bounty, there was no winter in it ; an 
autumn *t was that grew the more by reaping. 

Shakspeare. 

Generosity is the accompaniment of high 
birth ; pity and gratitude are its attendants. — ■ 

Cmneille. 

In giving, a man receives more than he gives ; 
and the more is in proportion to the worth of 
the thing given. — George Macdonald. 

A man who suddenly becomes generous may 
please fools, but he will not deceive the wise. — 

Phmdrus. 


What seems generosity is often disguised am- 
bition, that despises small to run after greater 
interests. — Rochefoucauld. 

The truly generous is the truly wise ; and he 
who loves not others lives unhlest, — Horace. 

No one ever sowed the gi’ain of generosity 
who gathered not up the harvest of the desire 
of his heart. — Sccadi, 

Generosity is the flower of justice. — 

Hawthorne. 

Generosity, to be perfect, should always be 
accompanied by a dash of humor. — 

Marie Ebner^Eschenbach. 
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It is good to be unselfish and generous ; but 
don’t carry that too far. It will not do to give 
yourself to be melted down for the benefit of 
the tallow-trade ; you must know where to find 
yourself. — George Eliot. 

To be generous, guiltless, and of a free dis- 
position is to take those things for bird-bolts 
that you deem cannon-bullets. — Shalcspeare. 

Bounty always receives part of its value from 
the manner it is bestowed. — Dr. Johnson. 

A friend to everybody is often a friend to 
nobody, or else in his simplicity he robs his 
family to help strangers, and becomes brother 
to a beggar. There is wisdom in generosity, as 
in everything else. — Sgmrgeon, 

GENIUS. 

Talent wears well ; genius wears itself out : 
talent drives a brougham in fact ; genius, a 
sun-chariot in fancy. — Ouida,. 

Genius has no brother. — Bulnm'-I/ytton. 

Genius believes its faintest presentiment 
against the testimony of all history ; for it 
knows that facts are not ultimates, but that a 
state of mind is the ancestor of everything. — 
Emerson. 

Genius, like a torch, shines less in the broad 
daylight of the present than in the night of the 
past. — J. Petit-Senn. 

All great men are in some degree inspired. — 
Cicero. 

The life of great geniuses is nothing but a 
sublime storm. — George Band. 

There is hardly a more common error than 
that of taking the man who has but one talent 
for a genius. — Arthur Helps. 

Nature is the master of talent ; genius is the 
master of Nature. — G. Holland. 

When the great Kepler had at length discov- 
ered the harmonic laws that regulate the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, ho exclaimed ; 

Whether my discoveries will bo read by pos- 
terity or by m'y contemporaries is a matter that 
concerns them more than me. I may well be 
contented to wait one century for a reader, 
when God himself, during so many thousand 
yeare, has waited for an observer like myself.” 

Macaulay. 


Rich soils are often to be weeded. — Bacon. 

One misfortune of extraordinary geniuses is 
tbat tbeir very friends are more apt to admire 
than love them. — Pope. 

Genius is intensity. — Balzac. 

As w’hat we call genius arises out of the 
disproportionate power and size of a certain fac- 
ulty, so the great difficulty lies in harmonizing 
with it the rest of the character. — 

Ml'S. Jameson. 

The true characteristic of genius, — without 
despising rules, it know's when and how to 
break them. — Ghanning. 

Genius, the Pythian of the beautiful, leaves 
its large truths a riddle to the dull. — 

Bioliuer-Lytton. 

Genius is ever a riddle to itself. — Richter. 

The finest flowers of genius have grown in 
an atmosphere where those of Nature are prone 
to droop, and difficult to bring to maturity. — 
Dr. Gtcthrie. 

Genius of the highest kind implies an un- 
usual intensity of the modifying pow(‘r. — 

Coleridge. 

Who in the same given time can produce 

more than many others, has vigor ; wdio can 
produce .more and bett(U’, has talents ; who 

can produce what none else can, has genius. — 
Lavater. 

Genius is the highest typo of reason ; talent, 
the highest typo of the understanding. — 

HicJcolc. 

Genius has its fatality. Must wo not soe in 
its works a manifestation of the will of Provi- 
dence ? — Arshne IMmaye. 

Genius is an immense capacity for taking 
trouble. — Carlyle, 

Genius points the way ; talent pursues it. — 
Marie Ehner-Eschenhach* 

The drafts which true genius draws iipon 
posterity, although they may not always be 
honored so soon as they are due, are sure to 
he paid with ’compound interest in the end. 
Milton’s expressions on his right to this re- 
muneration constitute some of tne finest efforts 
of his mind. — Colton. 
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The wild force of genius has often been fated 
by iNature to be linally overcome by quiet 
strength. The volcano sends up its red bolt 
with terrific force, as if it would strike the 
stars ; but the calm, resistless hand of gravita- 
tion semes it and brings it to the earth. — 

Bayne. 

Genius is rarely found without some mixture 
of eccentricity, as the strength of spirit is 
proved by the bubbles on its surface. — 

Mrs. Balfour. 

The proportion of genius to the vulgar is 
like one to a million. — JLctrater. 

Genius speaks only to genius. — Stanislaus. 

There is none but he whose being I do fear ; 
and, under him, niy genius is rebuked, as it is 
said Antony’s was by Cjesar. — Sliakspeare. 

The productions of a great genius, with 
many lapses and inadvertences, are infinitely 
preferable to the works of an inferior kind of 
author which are scrupulously exact, and con- 
formable to all the rules of correct writing. — 

Addison. 


A nation does wisely, if not well, in starving 
her men of genius. Fatten them, and they are 
done for. — Charles Biaoton. 


A happy genius is the gift of Nature. — 

Bryden. 

Taste consists in the power of judging ; genius 
in the power of executing. — Blair. 

The path of genius is not less obstructed with 
disappointment than that of ambition. — 

Voltaire. 


It is interesting to notice bow some minds 
seem almost to create them.selves, springing 
up under every disadvantage, and working 
their solitary but irresistible way through a 
thousand obstacles. — Washington Irmoig. 

Eefined taste forms a good critic ; but genius 
is further necessary to form the poet or the 
orator. — Blair. 

Neither can we admit that definition of genius 
that souiie would propose, — “a power to ac- 
complish all that we undertake;” for we might 
multiply examples to prove that this definition 
of genius contains more than the thing de- 
fined. Cicero failed in poetry, Pope in paint- 
ing, Addison in oratory ; yet it would be harsh 
to deny genius to these men. — Colton. 


Genius does what it must ; and talent does 
what it can. — Owen Meredith. 

Genius involves both envy and calumny. — 

Pope. 

Genius never grows old, — young to-day, 
mature yesterday, vigorous to-morrow, always 
immortal. It is peculiar to no sex or condi- 
tion, and is the divine gift to woman no less 
than to man. — J uan Lewis. 


Genius is allied to a warm and inflammable 
constitution ; delicacy of taste, to calmness and 
sedateness. Hence it is common to find genius 
in one who is a prey to every passion. — 

Lord Karnes. 

Genius is not a single power, hut a combina- 
tion of great powers. — Whipple. 

One science only will one genius fit, so vast 
is art, so narrow human wit. — Pope. 

Genius does not herd with genius. — 

0. W. Hohnes. 

It is in the heart that God has placed the 
genius of women, because the works of this 
genius are all works of love. — Lamartine. 

There are no laws by which we can write 
Iliads. — Buskin. 

Every age might perhaps produce one or two 
geniuses, if they were not sunk under the cen- 
sure and obloquy of plodding, servile, imitating 
pedants. — Swift. 

A woman must be a genius to create a good 
husband. — Balzac. 


A man of genius may sometimes suffer a mis- 
erable sterility ; but at other times he will feel 
himself the magician of thought . — John Foster. 

This is the highest miracle of genius : that 
things which are not should be as though they 
were ; that the imaginations of one mind should 
become the personal recollections of another. — 

Macaulay. 

So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes when 
all of genius which can perish dies. — Byron. 

As to the works of genius, they exceed the 
capacity of woman. She has never, therefore, 
by any cultivation of her mind, attained^ even 
one of those conceptions which form the highest 
triumphs of the mind. — Alexander Walker. 
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GEK-TLEMAH. 

He whom we call a gentleman is no longer 
the man of Nature. — Diderot. 


The prince of darkness is a gentleman. — 

Marlowe, 


The gentleman is solid mahogany ; the fash- 
ionable man is only veneer. — J. G. Eollatid, 

A gentleman is always a gentleman ; but the 
butterilies of society differ as much in their 
moods as does that insect in its colors. — 

Mme, Dufresnoy. 

The look of a gentleman is little else than the 
reflection of the looks of the world. — Hazlitt. 


To be a gentleman does not depend upon the 
tailor or the toilet. Good clothes are not good 
habits. A gentleman is just a gentU-moii, — 
no more, no less; a diamond polished, that was 
first a diamond in the rough. — Bwlwjp Doane. 

There is no man that can teach us to he 
gentlemen better than Joseph Addison. — 

Thackeray. 

The expression of a gentleman’s face is not so 
much that of refinement as of flexibility, not of 
sensibility and enthusiasm as of indifference : 
it argues presence of mind rather than enlarge- 
ment of ideas. — Hazlitt. 


In a word, to be a fine gentleman is to be a 
generous and brave man. — Steele. 

Religion is the most gentlemanly thing in the 
world. It alone will gentilize, if unmixed with 
cant. — Coleridge. 


A gentleman’s first characteristic is that fine- 
ness of structure in the body which renders it 
capable of the most delicate sensation ; and of 
structure in the mind which renders it capable 
of the most delicate sympathies : one may say 
simply ** fineness of nature.” — Buskin. 

When Adam dolve and Eve span, who was 
then a gentleman ? — Samuel Pegge^ 

"What is it to be a gentleman ? Is it to be 
hone^^ to be gentle, to be generous, to be 
brave, to be wise, and, possessing all these 
(Ju^ities, to exercise them in the most grace- 
ful outwai’d manner? Ought a gentleman 
to be a loyal son, a true husband, an honest 
father ! Gught his life to be decent, his bills 
to be paid, his taste to he high and elegant, 
ito hhns in life lofty and noble ? — Thackeray. 


Gentleman is a term which does not apply to 
any station, but to the mind and the feelings in 
every station. — Talfourd. 

He is the best gentleman who is the son of 
his own deserts. — Victor Hugo. 

Never trouble yourself about a man’s parent- 
age ; he is sure, in the true estimate, to be the 
son of his own deserts. — Sanial-Duhay. 

A gentleman is a rarer thing than some of 
us think for. — Thackeray. 

His qualities depend, not upon fashion or 
manners, but upon moral worth ; not on per- 
sonal possessions, but on personal qualities. 
The Psalmist briefly describes him as one “that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, 
and speaketh the -truth in his heart.” — 

* Samuel Smiles. 


His blood must needs be well purified who is 
genteelly born on both sides. — Thomas Fuller. 

Propriety of manners, and consideration for 
others, are the two main characteristics of a 
gentleman. — Beaconsjield. 

I freely told you, all the wealth I had ran in 
my veins, 1 was a gentleman. — Shaks'peare. 

Our manners, our civilization, and all the 
good things connected with manners and with 
civilization, have, in this European woidd of 
ours, depended for ages upon two principles : 
I mean the spirit of a gentleman, and the spirit 
of religion. — Bu^rke. 

GENTLENESS. 

Even power itself hath not one half the might 
of gentleness. — Leigh Hunt. 


Soft is the music that would charm forever. 

Wordsworth. 

The human heart becomes softened by hear- 
ing of instances of gentleness and consideration. 

Plutarch. 


Gentleness and affability conquer at last. — 

Terence, 


With all women gentleness' is the most per- 
suasive and powerful argument. — 

^ Thiophile Gautier, 

Fearless gentleness is the most beautiful of 
feminine attractions, bom of modesty and 
love. — Mrs, Balfour. 
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A man never so beaatifully shows his own 
strength as when he respects a woman’s soft- 
ness. — Douglas Jerrold. 

Your gentleness shall force, more than your 
force move us to gentleness. — Shakspcare» 

Gentleness, which belongs to virtue, is to be 
carefully distinguished from the mean spirit of 
cowards and the fawning assent of sycophants. 

Blair, 

The gentleness of all the gods go with thee. 

Shakspeare, 

A woman’s strength is most potent when 
robed in gentleness. — Lamartine., 

Gentleness in the gait is what simplicity is 
in the dress. Violent gestures or quick move- 
ments inspire involuntary disrespect. — Balzac, 

The best and simplest cosmetic for women is 
constant gentleness and sympathy for the no- 
blest interests of her fellow-creatures. This 
preserves and gives to her features an indelibly 
gay, fresh, and agreeable expression. If women 
would but realize that harshness makes them 
ugly, it would prove the best means of conver- j 
siou. — Auerbach. 


The golden beams of truth and the silken 
cords of love, twisted together, will draw men 
on with a sweet violence, whether they will or 
not. — Gudmorth, 

Gentleness is the outgrowth of benignity. — 
Hannah More, 

We do not believe, or we forget, that “the 
Holy Ghost came down, not in shape of a vxd- 
ture, but in the form of a dove.” — Emerscm, 

We must be gentle now we are gentlemen. — 
Shakspeare, 

In families well ordered, there is always one 
finn, sweet temper, which controls without 
seeming to dictate- The Greeks represented 
Persuasion as crowned. — Balwer-Lytton, 

If we were to form an image of dignity in a 
man, we should give him wisdom and valor, as 
being 'essential to the character of manhood. 
In the like manner, if you describe a right 
woman, in a laudable sense, she should have 
gentle softness, tender fear, and all those parts 
of life which distinguish her from the other sex, 
with some subordination to it, but such an in- 
feriority as makes her still more lovely. — 

Steele. 


In the husband, wisdom ; in the wife, gen- 
tleness. — George Herbert. 

Sweet speaking oft a currish heart reclaims. 

Sir P, Sidney. 

Gentleness and repose are paramount to 
everything else in. woman. — Montaigne, 

He is gentle that doth gentle deeds 

Chaucer. 

Gentleness is far more successful in all its 
enterprises than violence ; indeed, violence gen- 
erally frustrates its own purpose, while gentle- 
ness scarcely ever fails. — Locke, 

Let gentleness thy strong enforcement be. — 
Shakspeare. 

If you would fall into any extreme, let it be 
on the side of gentleness. The human mind is 
so constructed that it resists rigor, and yields 
to softness. — St, Francis de Sales,- 

GIFTS. 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove 
unkind. — Shakspeare. 

In giving, a man receives more than he gives; 
and the more is in proportion to the worth of 
the thing given. — Geo7'ge Macdonald. 

The gift, to he true, must be the flowing of 
the giver unto me, correspondent to my flowing 
unto Mm. — Emerson, 


Take gifts with a sigh ; most men give to be 
paid. — Boyle GMeilly, 

Her benefits are mightily misplaced ; and the 
bountiful blind woman [Fortune] doth most 
mistake in her gifts to woman. — Shakspeare. 

That alone belongs to you which you have 
bestowed. — Vemuna. 


Favors, and especially pecuniary ones, are 
generally fatal to friendship ; for our pride will 
ever prompt us to lower the value of the gift 
by diminishing that of the donor. — Chatfidd, 

You gave with them words of so sweet breath 
composed as made the things more rich. — 

Shakspeare. 

Gifts, believe me, win both gods and men. — 

Ovid* 


The more we give to others, the more are we 
increased. — Lao-Tze. 
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How can that gift leave a trace wMch has 
left no void ? — Mme., Swetchmc, 

Gifts are like fish-hooks; for who is not aware 
that the greedy char is deceived by the fiy which 
he swallows ? — Martial, • 

The heart of the giver makes the gift dear and 
precious. — Luther. 

We like the gift when we the giver prize. — 

Shejfkld. 

Riches, understanding, beauty, are fair gifts 
of God. — Luther, 


Nature makes us buy her presents at the 
price of so many sufferings, that it is doubtful 
whether she deserves most the name of parent 
or step-mother. — Fliny the Elder. 

One must he poor to know the luxury of 
giving. — George Eliot. 

GIBIiHOOD. 

The presence of a young girl is like the pres- 
ence of a flower ; the one gives its perfume to 
all that approach it, the other her grace to all 
that surround her. — Louis Desnoyers. 


The blushing beauty of a modest maid. — 

JDryden. 

She was in the lovely bloom and spring-time 
of womanhood ; at the age when, if ever angels 
be for God’s good purpose enthroned in mortal 
form, they may he, without impiety, supposed 
to abide in, such as hers. — Diekeus. 


The inward fragrance of a young girl’s heard; 
is what crystallizes into* love. — Richter. 

We love a girl for very different qualities 
than understanding. We love her for her 
beauty, her youth, her mirth, her cqnfiding- 
ness, her character, with its faults, caprices, and 
God knows what other inexpressible charms; 
but we do not love her understanding. — Goethe. 


A lovely girl is above all rank. — 

Charles Buxton, 


One must always regret that law of growth 
which renders necessary that kittens should 
.spoil into demni'e cats, and bright, joyous 
school-girls develop into the spiritless, crystal- 
lized beings denominated young ladies. — 

Abba Goold Woolson. 


When one is five-and-twenty, one has not 
chalk-stones at one’s finger-ends that ^ the 
touch of a handsome girl should be entirely 
indifferent. — George Eliot, 

Girls we love for what they are; young men 
for what they promise to be. — Goethe, 

The girl of the period sets up to he natural, 
and is only rude; mistakes insolence for inno- 
cence; says eveiy thing that comes first to her 
lips, and thinks she is gay when she is only 
giddy. — Beaco-nsfield. 

GIiOBY. 

Glory is a shroud that posterity often tears 
from the shoulders of those who wore it when 
living. — Beranger. 

Glory can he for a woman but the brilliant 
morning of happiness. — Mvie. de Stael. 

Nothing is so expensive as glory. — 

Sydney Smith, 

Glory is sometimes a low courtesan who on 
the road entices many who did not think of 
her. They are astonished to obtain favors 
without having done anything to deserve 
them. — Frince de Ligne. 

The smoke of glory is not worth the smoke 
of a pipe. — George Sand. 

We rise in glory as w’^e sink in pride. — Young. 

’T was glory once to be a Roman ; she makes 
it glory now to be a man. — Bayard Taylor, 

True glory consists in doing what deserves 
to he written, in writing what deserves to be 
read, and in so living as to make the world 
happier and better for our living in it. — 

Miny the Elder. 

The sweetness of glory is so great that, join 
it to what we will, even to death, we love it. — 

Fascal. 


Those who start for human glory, like the 
mettled hounds of Aciseon, must pursue the 
game not only where there is a path, but where 
there is none. They must be able to simulate 
and dissimulate; to leap and to creep; to con- 
quer the earth like Csesar, or to fall dowm and 
kiss it like Brutus; to throw their sword like 
Brennus into the trembling scale, or, like Nel- 
son, to snatch the laurels from the doubtful 
hand of Yictoiy, while she is hesitating where 
to bestow them. — Colton. 
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Obloquy is a necessary ingredient in the 
composition of glory. — Burke. 

If glory was a bait that angels swallowed, 
how then should souls allied to sense resist 
it ? — Drydcn. 

True gloiy is a flame lighted at the skies. — 
Horace Mann. 


Glory long has made the sages smile; ’tis 
something, notliing, words, illusion, wind. — 

Byron. 

To a father who loves his children victory 
has no charms. When the heart speaks, glory 
itself is an illusion. — Napoleon L 


The glory dies not, and the grief is past. — 

Brydges. 

True glory takes root, and even spreads; all 
false pretence, like flowers, falls to the ground ; 
nor can any counterfeit last long. — Cicero. 

The love of glory can only create a hero ; the 
contempt of it creates a wise man. — Talleyrand. 

There is but one thing necessary to keep 
the possession of true glory, which is to hear 
the opposers of it with patience, and pre- 
serve the virtue by which it was acquired. — 

Steele. 


Real glory springs from the quiet conquest 
of ourselves; and without that the conqueror 
is nought but the first slave. ■ — Thomson. 


To glory some advance a lying claim, thieves 
of renown, and pilferers of fame. — Young. 


The shortest way to arrive at glory shoidd 
be to do that for conscience which we do for 
glory. — Montaigne. 


For what is glory but the blaze of fame ? — 

Milton. 


Rising glory occasions the greatest envy, as 
kindling fire the greatest smoke. — Spenser. 


Individuals may wear for a time the glory 
of our institutions, but they carry it not to the 
grave with them. Like raindrops from heaven, 
they may pass through the circle of the shining 
bow and add to its lustre; but when they have 
sunk in the earth again, the proud arch still 
spans the sky and shines gloriously on. — 

James A. Garfield. 


1 have ventured like little wanton boys that 
swim on bladders, this many summers in a sea 
of glor3% but far beyond my depth : my high- 
blown pride at length broke under me. — 

Shalcspeare. 

GLIJTTOlSnY. 

Reason should direct and appetite obey. — 

Cicero. 


Man falls upon everything that comes in his 
way; not the smallest fruit or excrescence of 
the earth, scarce a berry or a mushroom, can 
escape him. — Addison. 


He is a very valiant trencher-man. — 

Sliakspeare. 

Whose god is their belly and whose glory is 
their shame. — Bible. 


The helty has no ears. — Plutarch. 

Hunger makes everything sweet. — 

Antiphanes. 

As for me, give me turtle or give me death. 
What is life without turtle? nothing. W'hat 
is turtle without life ? nothinger still, — 

Artemus Ward. 

The pleasures of the palate deal with us 
like Egyptian thieves who strangle those whom 
they embrace. — Seneca. 

GOAL. 

The present is never our goal; the past and 
the present are our means; the future alone is 
our goal. Thus we are never living, but we 
hope to live; and looking forward always to 
be happy, it is inevitable that we should never 
be so. — Pascal. 

GOD. 

Can we not seek the author of life but in the 
obscure labyrinths of theology ? — VoUaire* 


God is truth, and light his shadow. — Plato. 

It is a most unhappy state to be at a distance 
with God : man needs no greater infelicity than 
to be left to himself. — Feltham. 

God enters by a private door into every 
individual. — Emerson. 

As the sensation of hunger presupposes food 
to satisfy it, so the sense of dependence on God 
presupposes his existence and character. — 

0. B. Frothingham. 
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Remember that there is nothing in God but 
what is godlike; and that he is either not at 
all, or truly and perfectly good. — 


Acquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst 
taste his works. — Oowi^er, 

Think of God oftener than you breathe. — 

Bjiictetiis, 

Give me Thy light, and fix my eyes on 
Thee ! — BoetTiiv^. 


His steps are beauty, and his presence light. 

Montgormry. 

The God of metaphysics is but an idea. But 
the God of religion, the Maker of heaven and 
earth, the sovereign Judge of actions and 
thoughts, is a power. — Jouhert. 

He mounts the storm and walks upon the 
wind. — Pope. 

I am athirst for God, the living God. — 

Jeayi Ingdow. 

The Omnipotent has sown his name on the 
heavens in glittering stars, hut upon earth he 
planteth his name by tender flowers. — Pichter. 

To attain the height and depth of thy eternal 
ways, all human thoughts come short. — Milton. 

God, from a beautiful necessity, is love. — 

Tuppcr. 


There is no God but God, the living, the 
self-subsisting. — Koran. 

Be he nowhere else, God is in all that lib- 
erates and lifts, in all that humbles, sweetens, 
and consoles. — Lowell. 


Thy attributes, how endearing 1 how pa- 
rental ! all loving, all forgiving. — 

Eosm Ballou. 


The rolling year is full of thee. — Thomson. 


If I make the seven oceans ink, if I make 
the trees my pen, if I make the earth my 
paper, the glory of God cannot be written. — 

KaUr. 

There never was a man of solid understand- 
ing, whose apprehensions are sober, and by a 
pensive inspection advised, but that he hath 
found by an irresistible necessity one true God 
and everlasting being. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Thou sovereign power, whose secret will 
controls the inward bent and motion of our 
souls. — Prior. 

Heaven is above all yet; there sits a Judge 
that no king can corrupt. — Shalcspeare. 


1 can understand the things that afflict man- 
kind, but I often marvel at those which con- 
sole. An atom may w’ound, but God alone can 
heal. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Men sunk in the greatest darkness imagina- 
ble retain some sense and awe of the Deity. — 

Tillotson. 


When my reason is afloat, my faith cannot 
long remain in suspense, and 1 believe in God 
as firmly as in any other truth whatever; in 
short, a thousand motives draw me to the con- 
solatory side, and add the weight of hope to 
the equilibrium of reason. — Piousseau. 


When we attempt to define and describe 
God, both language and thought desert us, and 
we are as helpless as fools and savages. — 

Emerson. 


The presence of God calms the soul, and 
gives it quiet and repose. — Fenelon. 


God is not dumb, that he should speak no 
more; if thou hast wanderings in the wilder- 
ness and find’st no Sinai, ’tis thy soul is 
poor. — Lowell. 


While earthly objects are exhausted by fa- 
miliarity the thought of God becomes to the 
devout man continually brighter, richer, vaster; 
derives fresh lustre from all that he observes of 
Nature and Providence, and attracts to itself all 
the glories of the universe. — Channing. 

Contemplation of human nature doth by a 
necessary connection and chain of causes carry 
us up to the Deity. — Sir M. Bale. 

A God alone can comprehend a God. — Young. 

A source of cheerfulness to a good mind is the 
consideration of that Being on whom w^e have 
our dependence, and in whom, though we be- 
hold him as yet but in the first faint discov- 
eries of his perfections, we see everything that 
we can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. 
We find ourselves everywhere upheld by his 
goodness and surrounded by an immensity of 
love and mercy. — Addison. 
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MaB, when he resteth and assureth himself 
upon divine protection and favor, gaineth a 
force and faith which human nature in itself 
coTild not obtain. — Bacon. 

Victor of gods, subduer of mankind, that 
dost the lion and fell tiger tame, who can ex- 
press the glory of thy might ? — Spenser, 

God is as gi-eat in minuteness as he is in 
magnitude. — Colton. 

To love God, w’hich w^as a thing far excelling 
all the cunning that is possible for us in this 
life to obtain. — Sir Thomas More. 

God is absolutely good; and so, assuredly, 
the cause of all that is good. — 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

We are not to consider the world as a body 
of God; he is an uniform being, void of organs, 
members, or parts ; and they are his creatures, 
suboriiinate to him, and subservient to his 
will. — Netaton. 

God’s power never produces what his good- 
ness cannot embrace. — South. 

There is no worm of the earth, no spire of 
grass, no leaf, no twdg, wherein we see not the 
footsteps of a Deity. — Rohei't JEall. 

It is folly to seek the approbation of any 
being besides the supreme. — Addison. 

Kircher lays it down as a certain principle, 
that there never was any people so rude which 
did not acknowledge and worship one supreme 
Deity, — Stilling fleet. 

Fear that man who fears not God. — 

AM-el’-Kader. 

He who can imagine the universe fortuitous 
or self-created is not a subject for argument, 
provided he has the power of thinking or even 
the faculty of seeing. — MacGulloch. 

The love of God ought continually to pre- 
dominate in the mind, and give to every act of 
duty grace and animation. — Beattie. 

We must be in some way like God in order 
that we may see God as he is. — Chapin. 

Whenever I think of God I can only conceive 
of him as a Being infinitely great and infinitely 
good. This last quality of the divine nature 
inspires me with such confidence and joy that 
I could have written even a miserere in tempo 
allegro. — Haydn. 


Since therefore all things are ordered in 
subserviency to the good of man, they are so 
ordered by Him that made both man and 
them. — CliarnocJ:. 


From thee, great God, we spring ; to thee we 
tend. — Br, Johnsmi, 


To escape from evil, we must be made as far 
as possible like God; and this resemblance con- 
sists in becoming just and holy and wise. — 

Rlato. 


0 Thou above all gods supreme ! — KlopstocJc. 

The moral perfections of the Deity, the more 
attentively we consider, the more perfectly still 
shall we know them. — Addison. 


It were better to have no opinion of God at 
all than such an opinion as is unworthy of him; 
for the one is unbelief, and the other is con- 
tumely; and certainly superstition is the re- 
proach of the Deity. — Bacon. 

To attain the height and depth of thy eternal 
ways, all human thoughts come short. — Milton. 

If God he infinitely holy, just, and good, 
lie must take delight in those creatures that 
resemble him most in these perfections. — 

Atterhury. 

To be struck with his power, it is only neces- 
sary to open our eyes, — Burhe. 

He that doth the ravens feed, yea, providen- 
tially caters for the sparrow, he comfort to my 
age ! — Shakspeare. 

His eye is upon every hour of my existence. 

Chalmers. 


This avenging God, rancorous torturer who 
burns his creatures in a slow fire 1 When they 
tell me that God made himself a man, I prefer 
to recognize a man who made himself a god. — 
Alfred de Musset. 

God is goodness itself; and whatsoever is 
good is of him. — Sir B. Sidney. 

But, oh, thou bounteous Giver of all good, 
thou art, of all tl^ gifts, thyself the crown ! — 

Cowp&r. 

GODLIFTESS. 

Godliness is practical religion. — Dewey, 

I All flows out from the Deity, and all must 
I be absorbed in him again. — Zoroaster. 
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The form of godliness may exist with secret 
and with open wickedness, hut the power of 
godliness cannot. — Phillips Brooks. 

Truthfulness is godliness. — Beecher. 

When a man lives with God, his voice shall 
he as s'weet as. the murmur of the brook and 
the rustle of the corn. — Emerson. 

GOLD. 

Gold can gild a rotten stick, and dirt sully 
an ingot. — Sir P. Sidney. 

The dangers gather as the treasures rise. — 
Dr. Johnson. 


Gold adulterates one thing only, — the hu- 
man heart. — Marguerite de Valois. 

You know the Ark of Israel and the calf 
of Belial were both made of gold. Religion 
has never yet changed the metal of her one 
adoration. — Ouida. 


Gold is a living god, and rules in scorn all 
earthly things but virtue. — Shelley. 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold. — Hood. 

Thou true magnetic pole, to which all hearts 
point duly north, like trembling needles ! — 

Byron. 

Gold, — what can it not do, and undo ? — 

Shakspeare. 

Judges and senates have been bought for 
gold. — Pope. 

Midas longed for gold. He got gold, so that 
whatever he touched became gold; and he, with 
his long ears, was little the better for it. — 

Carlyle. 

’T is gold so pure it cannot bear the stamp 
without alloy- — Dryden. 

Poison is drunk out of golden cups. — Seneca. 


For gold the merchant ploughs the main, the 
farmer ploughs the manor. — Burns. 


A mask of gold hides all deformities. — 

Decker. 


It is true that, like other idols, it can neither 
move, see, hear, feel, nor understand; but, like 
other idols, it has often communicated all these 
powers. — Colton. 


Because its blessings are abused, must gold 
be censured, cursed, accused ? — Gay. 

Thou visible god ! — Shakspeare. 

There is no place so high that an ass laden 
with gold cannot reach it. — Pojas. 

Gold is a ’wonderful clearer of the under- 
standing; it dissipates every doubt and scruple 
in an instant. — Addison. 

Can pocket States, or fetch or carry kings. — 
Pope. 

Gold is, in its last analysis,, the sweat of the 
poor and the blood of the brave. — 

Joseph Napoleon. 

The plague of gold strikes far and near. — 
Mrs. Browning. 

How quickly Nature falls to revolt when 
gold becomes her object! — Shakspeare. 


Thou more than stone of the philosopher ! — 

Byron. 

For gold the hireling judge distorts the 
laws. — Dr. Johnson. 


Gold all is not that doth golden seem. — 

^ Spenser. 

There are two metals, one of which is om- 
nipotent in the cabinet, and the other in the 
camp, — gold and iron. He that knows how 
to apply them both may indeed attain the 
highest station. — Colton. 

GOOD-HIJMOB. 

Good-humor is a state between gayety and 
unconcern, — the act or emanation of a mind at 
leisure to regard the gratification of another. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


Good-humor is the clear blue sky of the 
soul. — Frederic Saunders. 


A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge delight- 
ful, and wit good-natured. — Addison. 

Good-humor is goodness and wisdom com- 
bined. — Owen Meredith. 


People are not aware of the very great force 
which pleasantry in company has upon all those 
with whom a man of that talent converses. — 

Steele. 
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Leara good-liumor, never to oppose witliont 
just reason ; abate some degree of pride and 
inoroseness. — Dt. W oMs. 

^ 

TVTien good-natured people leave us we look 
forward with extra pleasure to their return. — 

H. W. Shaw. 


The sunshine of the mind. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Gayety is to good-humor as perfumes to 
vegetable fragrance: the one overpowers weak 
spirits; the other recreates and revives them. — 

Br. Johnson. 


Good-humor makes all things tolerable. — 

Beecher. 


Men naturally warm and heady are trans- 
ported witb the greatest flush, of good-nature. — 

Addiscytu 


Good- humor is always a success. — Lavaier. 

Afiability, mildness, tenderness, and a word 
which I would fain bring back to its original 
signification of virtue, — I mean good-nature, — 
are of daily use: they are the bread of man- 
kind and staff of life. — JDryden. 

Good-humor is allied to generosity, ill-humor 
to meanness. — ■ Greville. 


Good-nature is stronger than tomahawks- — 

Emerson. 


Good-humor will even go so far as often to 
supply the lack of wit. — Fielding. 

Good sense and good-nature are never sepa- 
rated, though the ignorant world has thought 
otherwise. Good-nature, by which I mean 
beneficence and candor, is the product of right 
reason. — Bryden. 


The good-humor of a man elated with suc- 
cess often displays itself towards enemies. — 

Macaulay. 

It is also important to guard against mistak- 
ing for good-nature what is properly good- 
humor, — a cheerful flow of spirits and easy 
temper not readily annoyed, which is compati- 
ble with great selfishness. — Whately. 

GOODHESS. 

Goodness and love mould the form into their 
own image, and cause the joy and beauty of 
love to shine forth from every part of the 
face. — Swederiborg. 


As the greatest liar tells more truths than 
falsehoods, so may it be said of the w'orst man, 
that he does more good than evil. — Br. Johnson. 

Do good by stealth, and Mush to find it 
fame. — Fope. 

Goodness thinks no ill where no ill seems. — 

Milton. 


What a sublime doctrine it is, that goodness 
cherished now is eternal life already entered 
on 1 — Channing. 

Nothing rarer than real goodness. — 

Bochefoucauld. 

There is a warp of evil woven in the woof of 
good. — Manilius. 

There is no man so good who, were he to 
submit all his thoughts and actions to the law, 
would not deserve hanging ten times in his 
life. — Montaigne. 


Real goodness does not attach itself merely 
to this life; it points to another world. — 

Baniel Webster. 


■While tenderness of feeling and susceptibility 
to generous emotions are accidents of tempera- 
ment, goodness is an achievement of the will 
and a quality of the life. — Lowell. 

Cato said the best way to keep good acts in 
memory was to refresh them with new. — B(M(yn. 

True goodness is like the glow-worm in this, 
that it shines most when no eyes except those 
of Heaven are upon it. — J. G. Hare. 

Good, the more communicated, the more 
abundant grows. — Milton. 

The scent of flowers does not travel against 
the wind ; but the odor of good people travels 
even against the wind : a good man pervades 
every place. — Max Muller. 

Great hearts alone understand how much 
glory there is in being good. — Michelet. 

He that does good for good's sake seeks 
neither praise nor reward, though sure of both 
at last. — William Penn. 

There are people whose good qualities shine 
brightest in the darkness, like the ray of a dia- 
mond ; but there are others whose virtues are 
only brought out by the light, like the colors 
of a silk. — Justin McCarthy. 
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A good deed is never lost: lie who sows 
courtesy reaps friendsldp, and he who plants 
kindness gathers love. Pieasui-e bestowed upon 
a grateful mind was never sterile. — BcLsil. 

Heaven prepares good men with crosses ; but 
no ill can happen to a good man. — Ben Jo%$oiu 

Whatever any one does or says, I must he 
good ; just as if the emerald were always say- 
ing this : Whatever any one does or says, I 
must still be emerald, and keep my color.” — 
Marms Aurelius. 

Doing good is the only certainly happy ac- 
tion of a man’s life. — Sir P. Sidney. 


He that does good to another man does also 
good to himself, not only in the consequence, 
but in the very act of doing it ; for the con- 
sciousness of well-doing is an ample reward- — 

Seneca. 

All are of the race of God, and have in them- 
selves good. — Bailey. 


There is in the soul a taste for the good, just 
as there is in the body an appetite for enjoy- 
ment. — Jouhert. 


We may have an excellent ear for music, 
without being able to perform in any kind ; we 
may judge well of poetry, without being poets, 
or possessing the least of a poetic vein ; but we 
can have no tolerable notion of goodness without 
being tolerably good. — Shaftesbury, 


Scream as we may at the bad, the good 
prevails. — Bartol. 

It is of unspeakable advantage to possess our 
minds with an habitual good intention, and to 
aim all our thoughts, words, and actions at 
some laudable end. — Addison. 


Good deeds ring clear through heaven, like 
a hell. — Mcliter. 


There was never law or sect or opinion did 
so much magnify goodness as the Christian 
religion doth. — Bacon. 


“ Good and stupid,” is a common saying. I 
have found that only the judicious are really 
good. Only clever men know what is good for 
others ; and at the first appearance of disadvan- 
tage to himself, the stupid man deserts. — 

Auerbach. 


The fragrance of the flow^er is never borne 
against the breeze ; but the fragrance of human 
virtues diffuses itself everywhere. — Eamayana. 

A real man is lie whose goodness is a part of 
himself. — Mencius. 


That light you see is burning in niy hall ; 
how far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty w'orld. — 

Shahspectre. 

0 goodness ! that shall evil turn to good. — 

Milton. 


What ‘is good-looking, as Horace Smith 
remarks, but looking good ? Be good, be wo- 
manly, be gentle, generous in your sympathies, 
heedful of the w’ell-being of all around you ; 
and, my word for it, you will not lack kind 
woi'ds of admiration. — Whittier. 

How indestructibly the good growls, and 
propagates itself, even among the weedy entan- 
glements of evil ! — Carlyle. 


’Tis only noble to be good. — Tennyson. 


My heart contains of good, wise, just, the 
perfect shape. — Milton. 


Whatever mitigates the woes or increases the 
happiness of others is a just criterion of good- 
ness ; and whatever injures society at largo, or 
any individual in it, is a criterion of iniquity. 
One should not quarrel with a dog without a 
reason sufficient to vindicate one through all 
the courts of morality. — Goldsmith. 

He that loveth God will do diligence to please 
God by his works, and abandon himself, with 
all his might, well for to do. — Chaucer. 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
would men ohservingly distil it out. — 

Shakspeare. 


Men live a moral life, either from regard to 
the Divine Being, or from regard to the opinion 
of the people in the world ; and when a moral 
life is practised out of regard to the Divine 
Being, it is a spiritual life. Both appear alike 
in their outward form ; but in their inward, 
they are completely different. The one saves 
a man, but the other does not ; for he that 
leads a moral life out of regard to the Divine 
Being is led by birn, but he who does so from 
regard to the opinion of people in the world is 
led by himself. — Swedenborg. 
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Tie most certain token of evident goodness 
is, if tie general persuasion of all men does so 
account it. — Hooker^ 

When wliat is good comes of age, and is likely 
to live, there is reason for rejoicing. — 

George Eliot 

Power to do good is the true and lawful end 
of aspiring; for good thoughts, though God 
accept them, yet towards men are little better 
than good dreams, except they be put in act ; 
and that cannot be without power and place as 
the vantage or commanding ground. — Bacon. 

Forever all goodness will be most charming ; 
forever all wickedness will he most odious. — 

Thomas Sprat 

As I know more of mankind, I expect less of 
them, and am ready now to call a man a good 
man upon easier terms than I was formerly. — 

Dr. Johnson. 

Seek for good, but expect evil. — Cervantes. 

A bad man is like an earthen vessel, — easy 
to break, and hard to mend. A good man is 
like a golden vessel, — hard to break, and easy 
to mend. — Hitopaclesa. 

How goodness heightens beauty ! — 

'Hannah More. 


There is that controllmg worth in goodness, 
.that the will cannot hut like and desire it; 
and on the other side, that odious deformity in 
vice, that it never offers itself to the affections 
of mankind hut under the disguise of the 
other. — Sonth. 


They are as Heaven made them, — handsome 
enough, if they he good enough ; for handsome 
is that handsome does. — Goldsmith. 


The hand that hath made you fair hath made 
you good. The goodness that is cheap in beauty 
makes beauty brief in goodness ; but grace, be- 
ing the soul of your complexion, should keep 
the body of it ever fair. — Shak^eare. 


Goodness is beauty in its best estate. — 

Marlowe. 

The good man quietly discharges his duty, 
and shuns ostentation ; the vain man considers 
every deed lost that is not publicly displayed. 
The one is intent upon realities; the other, upon 
semblance. The one aims to he good; the 
other, to appear so. — Robert Hall. 


Goodness is the only investment that never 
fails. — Thor can. 

The true and good resemble gold. — Jacobi. 

Goodness answers to the theological virtue 
charity, and admits no excess but error. The 
desire of power in excess caused the angels to 
fall ; the desire of knowledge in excess caused 
man to fall. But in charity there is no excess ; 
neither can angel or man come in danger by 
it. — Bacon. 

GOSPEIi. 

It is the grand endeavor of the Gospel to 
communicate God to man. — Horace Bashnell, 


The Gospel is wonderful. It teaches man to 
acknowledge himself vile and even abominable, 
yet requires him at the same time to aspire to 
a resemblance of God. Were not things thus 
balanced, either such exaltation would inflate 
him with pride, or such debasement would 
drive him to despair- — Pascal. 

The true disciple should aim to live for the 
Gospel, rather than to die for it. — Saadi. 

GOSSIP. 

Old gossips are usually young flirts gone to 
seed. — J. L. Basford. 

Old maids sweeten their tea with scandal. — 
H. W. Shaw. 

Hot only is the world informed of everything 
about you, but of a great deal more. — 

Thackeray. 

Gossip is always a personal confession either 
of malice or imbecility ; and the young should 
not only shun it, but by the most thorough cul- 
ture relieve themselves from all temptations to 
indulge in it. — J. G. Holland. 

How much an ill word may empoison liking I 
Shakspeare. 

It is only before those who are glad to hear 
it, and anxious to spread it, that we find it easy 
to speak ill of others. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Love and scandal are the best sweeteners of 
tea. — Fielding. 

For my part, I can compare her [a gossip] to 
nothing but the sun ; for, like him, she knows 
no rest, nor ever sets in one place but to rise in 
another. — Dry den. 
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Female gossips are generally actuated by 
active ignorance. — Rochefoucauld, 


We are disgusted with gossip. — Emerson, 

The subtle sauce of malice is often indulged 
in by maidens of uncertain age, over their tea. 

Rivarol. 


As to people saying a few idle words about 
us, we must not mind that, any more than the 
old ehureh-steeple minds the roots cawing 
about it. — George Eliot. 

There are male as well as female gossips. — 

Colton, 


Most women indulge in idle gossip, which is 
the henchman of rumor and scandal. — 

Octave Eeuillet. 


It is among uneducated women that we may 
look for the most confirmed gossips. Goethe 
tells us there is nothing more frightful than 
bustling ignomnee. — Chmifort. 

A long-tongued, babbling gossip. — 

ShaJes^peare. 

It is not virtuous women who are so ready to 
report suspicion of their sisters. — 

Mme, de Kmdener* 

News-hunters have great leisure, with little 
thought; much petty amhition to be consid- 
ered intelligent, without any other pretension 
than being able to communicate what they have 
just learned. — Zimmennann. 

Gossip, like ennui, is bom of idleness. — 

Ninon de Lenclos, 

Let the greater part of the news thou hearest 
be the least part of what thou believest. — 

Quarles. 


Too many individuals are like Shakspeare’s 
definition of “echo,” — babbling gossips of the 
air. — H. W, Shaw. 

GOWEBNMENT. 

The best government is not that which ren- 
ders men the happiest, but that which renders 
the greatest number happy. — JDuelos, 


In the government of men, a great deal may 
be done by severity, more by love, bnt most of 
all by clear discernment, and impartial justice, 
which pays no respect to persons. — Goethe. 


In the early ages men ruled by strength ; now 
they rule by brain, and so long as there is 
only one man in the w^orkl who can think and 
plan, he will stand head and shoulders above 
him who cannot. — Beecher. 


Ill can he rule the great that cannot reach 
the small. — Spenser. 

Power is detested ; and miserable is the life 
of him who wdshes rather to he feared than to 
he loved. — Nepos. 

Government began in tyranny and force, — 
began in feudalism of the soldier and bigotry of 
the priest ; and the ideas of justice and human- 
ity have been fighting their w’ay, like a thun- 
der-storm, against the organized selfishness of 
human nature. — Wendell Phillips. 


Fortune and caprice govern the world. — 

Rochefoitcauld. 

Anticipate the difficult by managing the 
easy. — Zao-Tze. 

When any of the four pillars of government 
are mainly shaken or weakened, — wffiich are 
religion, justice, counsel, and treasure, — men 
need to pray for fair w^eather. — Bacon. 


The proper function of a government is to 
make it easy for people to do good, and difficult 
for them to do evil. ~ Gladstone. 


Those who think must govern those who 
toil. — Goldsmith. 


Government mitigates the inequality of power, 
and makes an innocent man, though of the 
loudest rank, a match for the mightiest of his 
fellow-subjects. — Addison. 

Government, like dress, is the badge of lost 
innocence. — Thomas Paine. 


Society cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon will and appetite be placed^ some- 
where ; and the less of it there is within, the 
more there must be without. — Burke. 

Forms of government become established of 
themselves. They shape themselves ; they are 
not created. We may give them strength and 
consistency, but we cannot call them into be- 
ing. Let us rest assured that the form of gov- 
eimment can never be a matter of choice ; it is 
almost always a matter of necessity. — Joubert, 
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Government owes its birth to the necessity 
of preventing and repressing the injuries which 
the associated individuals had to fear from one 
another. — Ahbe IlaynaL 

All governments are, to a certain extent, a 
treaty with the Devil. — JacohL 

If friends to a government forbear their as- 
sistance, they put it in the power of a few des- 
perate men to rain the 'welfare of those -who are 
superior to them in strength and interest. — 

Addison, 

Right is the royal ruler alone ; and he who 
rules with least restraint comes nearest to 
empire. — Alcott. 

A conservative government is an organized 
hypocrisy. — Beaconsjield. 

If any ask me w^hat a free government is, I 
answer that, for any particular purpose, it is 
what the people tliink so. — Burke. 

We must judge of a- form of government by 
its general tendency, not by happy accidents. 
Every form of government has its happy acci- 
dents. Despotism has its happy accidents. 
Yet we are not disposed to abolish all constitu- 
tional checks, to place an absolute master over 
us, and to take our chances whether he may he 
a Caligula or a Marcus Aurelius. — Macaulay. 

Oh, it were better to be a poor fisherman than 
to meddle with the government of men ! — 

* Danton, 

We are more heavily taxed by our idleness, 
pride, and folly, than we are taxed by govern- 
ment. — FraTiklin. 


What makes a governor justly despised is 
viciousness and ill morals. Virtue must tip the 
preacher’s tongue and the ruler’s sceptre with 
authority. — South. 

No government, any more than an individ- 
ual, will long be respected without being truly 
respectable. — Madison. 

But I say to jmu, and to our whole country, 
and to all the crowned heads and aristocratic 
powers and feudal systems that exist, that it is 
to self-government — the great principle of pop- 
ular representation and administration, ' — the 
system that lets in all to participate in the coun- 
sels that are to assign the good or evil to all — 
that we may owe what we are and what we 
hope to be. — Daniel Webster. 


Hereditary right should he kept sacred, not 
from any inalienable right in a particular fam- 
ily, but to avoid the consequences that usually 
attend the ambition of competitors. — Swift. 


If I wished to punish a province, I would 
have it governed by philosophers. — 

Frederick the Great. 


The government of man should be the mon- 
archy of reason : it is too often the democracy 
of passions or the anarchy of humors. — 

Benjamin Whidicote. 


All government — indeed, every human bene- 
fit and enjoyment, every virtue, and every pru- 
dent act — is founded, on compromise and 
barter. — Burke, 

The duties of government are paternal. — 

Gladstone. 


The culminating point of administration is to 
know well how much power, great or small, we 
ought to use in all circumstances. — 

Mcmtesquim. 

A smile for a friend and a sneer for the 
world, is the way to govern mankind. — 

Beaeonsfield. 

No man undeitakes a trade he has not 
learned, even the meanest ; yet every one 
thinks himself sufficiently qualified for the 
hardest of all trades, — that of government. — 

Socrates. 


Government is a contrivance of human wis- 
dom to provide for human wants. — B%rke. 


Few consider how much we are indebted te 
government, because few can represent how 
wretched mankind would be without it. — 

Atterbury. 

A government founded on impartial liberty, 
where all have a voice and a vote, irrespective 
of color or of sex, — what is there to hinder 
such a government from standing firm ? — 

Fred. Douglass, 

In all governments there must of necessity 
he both the law and the sword. Laws without 
arms would give us, not liberty, but licentious- 
ness ; and arms without laws would produce, 
not subjection, but slavery. The law there- 
foiij should be unto the sword what the handle is 
to the hatchet ; it should direct the stroke and 
temper the force. — Colton, 
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All the space between my mind and the 
mind of God is full of truths, waiting to be 
crystallized into law for the government of the 
masses. — Theodore Parker. 

aBACE. 

Grace was in her step, heaven in her eye ; in 
every gesture, dignity and love. — Milton. 

The most divine light only shineth on those 
minds which are purged from all worldly dross 
and human uncleanliness. — 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Grace comes often clad in the dusky robe of 
desolation. — Beaumont. 

Every degree of recession from the state of 
grace Christ first put us in is a recession from 
our hopes. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Beauty loses its relish ; the graces never. — 
Menry Borne. 

There are true graces, which, as Homer 
feigns, are linked and tied hand in hand, be- 
cause it is by their influence that human 
hearts are so firml}^ united to each other. — 

Rolert Burton. 


The king-becoming graces, — devotion, pa- 
tience, courage, fortitude. — ShaJcspeare. 

The grace will cany us, if we do not wil- 
fully betray our succors, victoriously through 
all difficulties. ■ — ■ Henry Hammond. 

With countenance demure, and modest 
gi'ace. — Bpenser. 

The feminine graces of Madame de Sevigne’s 
genius are exquisitely chaming ; but the phi- 
losophy and eloquence of Madame de Stael are 
above the distinction of sex. — 

Sir J. Mackintosh. 

The loveliest hair is nothing, if the wearer is 
incapable of a grace. — Leigh Hunt. 

The grace of the spirit comes only from 
heaven, and lights up the whole bodily pres- 
ence. — Spurgeon. 

God giveth true grace to but a chosen few, 
however many aspire to it. — Dewey. 

Her step is music, and her voice is song. — 
Bailey. 

The mother-grace of all the graces is Chris- 
tian good-will. — Beecher. 


Till all grace be in one woman, one woman 
shall not come in my grace. — Shakspeare, 

Grace is in garments, in movements, in man- 
ners j beauty, in the nude and in forms. This 
is true of bodies ; but when we speak of feel- 
ings, beauty is in their spirituality and grace in 
their moderation. — Joubert. 


A beautiful form is the finest of the fine 
arts. — Emerson. 


Graceful to sight and elegant to thought. — 

Young. 

The light of love, the purity of grace, the 
mind, the music, breathing in her face. — 

Byron. 

Her grace of motion and of look, the smooth 
and swimming majesty of step and tread, the 
symmetry of form and feature, set the soul 
afloat, even like delicious airs of flute and 
harp. — Milman. 

Glowing celestial sweet, with godlike grace. 

Pope. 

In effective womanly beauty form is more 
than face, and manner more than either. • — 

Thackeray. 

Know yon not, master, io some kind of men 
their graces serve them but as enemies ? No 
more do yours ; your virtues, gentle master, 
are sanctified and holy traitors to you. Oh, 
what a world is this, when wdiat is comely 
envenoms him that hears it ! — Shakspeare. 

Her walk was like no mortal thing, but 
shaped after an angel’s. — Petrarch. 


Strength is natural, hut grace is the growth 
of habit. This charming quality re(iiures prac- 
tice if it is to become lasting. — Joubert. 


And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 

Pope. 

True grace is natural, not artificial ; because, 
however strenuously you strive to gain it, when 
it^is gained it never gives the impression of 
eftbrt or straining for effect. — 

F. D. Huntington. 

Riches may enable us to confer favors ; but 
to confer them with propriety and with grace 
requires a something that riches cannot give. * 
Even trifles may be so bestowed as to cease to 
be trifles. — Colton. 
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Sucli harmony in motion, speech, and air, 
that without fairness she was more than fair. — 

Crahbc. 


Grace is the outcome of inward harmony. — 
Marie Ebner-iEschenbach, 


Every man of any education would rather 
be called a rascal than accused of deficiency in 
the graces. — Dr, Johnson, 


Grace has been defined the outward erpres- 
sion of the inward harmony of the soul. — 

Hazlitt, 

Oh, michle is the powerful grace that lies in 
plants, herbs, stones, and their qualities ! — 

Bhdksi^Gare. 

Grace can never properly be said to exist 
without beauty ; for it is only in the elegant 
proportions of beautiful forms that can be 
found that harmonious variety of line and 
motion which is the essence and charm of 
grace. — Winekelmann. 

Every natural movement is graceful. Did 
you ever watch a kitten at play % — 

Anna Qora MowaU, 


She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen. 

Pope, 

Grace is the beauty of form under the influ- 
ence of freedom. — Schiller, 

Beauty and grace command the world. — 

Park Benjamin. 

Grace in woman has more effect than beauty. 
We sometimes see a certain fine self-possession, 
an habitual voluptuousness of character, which 
reposes on its own sensations, and derives 
pleasure from all around it, that is more irre- 
sistible than any other attraction. — HazlitL 

As prodigal of all dear grace as hFature was 
in making graces dear. — Shakspeare, 

GBATITITDE. 

It needs a gi'eat nature to bear the weight of 
a great gratitude. — Ouida. 

The still small voice of gratitude. — Gray, 

When gratitude o'erfiows the swelling heart, 
and breathes in free aud uncorrupted praise 
for benefits received, propitious heaven takes 
such acknowledgment as fragrant incense, and 
doubles all its blessings. — Idllo, 


Gratitude is a virtue which, according to the 
general apprehension of mankind, approaches 
more nearly than almost any other social virtue 
to justice. — Dr. Parr. . 

To receive honestly is the best thanks for a 
good thing. — George MG.cdoiiald. 

The unwilling gratitude of base mankind. — 

Pope. 

What I have done is worthy of nothing but 
silence and forgetfulness, but what God has 
done for me is worthy of everlasting and 
thankful memory. — Bishop Hall. 

Thanks, the exchequer of the poor. — 

Shakspeare. 

Ko metaphysician ever felt the deficiency of 
language so much as the grateful. — Goltmi, 

He that hath ^lature in him must he grate- 
ful ; ’t is the Creator’s primary great law that 
links the chain of being to each other. — 

Madden, 


0 Lord, that lends me life, lend me a heart 
replete with thankfulness. — Shakspea^'e, 

How grateful are we — how touched a frank 
and generous heart is for a kind word extended 
to us in our pain ! The pressure of a tender 
hand nerves a man for an operation, and 
cheers him for the dreadful interview with the 
surgeon. — Thackeray. 

He who has a soul wholly devoid of grati- 
tude should set his soul to learn of his body ; 
for all the parts of that minister to one an- 
other. — South, 

Years of service past from grateful souls 
extract reward at last. — Dryden, 

Among the many acts of gratitude we owe to 
God, it may he accounted one to study and con- 
template the perfections and beauties of his 
work of creation. Every new discovery must 
necessarily raise in us a fresh sense of the gi'eat- 
ness, wisdom, and power of God. — 

Jonathan Edwards, 


If gratitude, when exerted towards another, 
naturally produces a very pleasing sensation in 
the mind of a grateful man, it exalts the soul 
into rapture when it is employed on this great 
object of gratitude to the beneficent Being who 
has given us everything we already possess,, and 
from whom we expect everything we yet hope 
for. — Addison. 

1 .^ 
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Every acknowledgment of gratitude is a cir- 
cumstance of humiliation. — Goldsmith. 


Thankfulness is the tune of angels. — 

. Spemer, 

Thou that hast given so much to me, give 
one thing more, — a grateful heart. — 

George Herbert. 

Look over the whole creation, and you shall 
see that the hand or cement that holds to- 
gether all the parts of this great and glorious 
fabric is gratitude. — South. 

The debt immense of endless gratitude. — 
Milton. 

My soul, o’erfraught with gi'atitude, rejects 
the aid of language. Lord, behold ray heart ! — 

Hannah More. 

God is pleased with no music below so much 
as the thanksgiving songs of relieved widows 
and supported orphans; of rejoicing, comforted, 
and thankful persons. — Jeremy Taylor, 

What can I pay thee for this noble usage but 

grateful praise ? So Heaven itself is paid. 

Mowe, 

The grateful person, being still the most 
severe exactor of himself, not only confesses, 
but proclaims his debt. South. 

Gratitude is a fruit of great cultivation; you 
do not find it among gi'oss people. — 

. Dr. Johnson. 

There is not a more pleasing exercise of the 
mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with 
such an inward satisfaction that the duty is 
sufficiently rewarded by the performance. — 
Addison. 

It is the w'ill to be grateful which constitutes 
gratitude. — Joseph Cook. 


Indeed, you thanked me; but a nobler grati- 
tude rose in her soul, for from that hour she 
loved me. — Otway. 


Thms love is the most easy and agreeable, 
and gratitude the most humiliating, affection 
of the mind. We never reflect on the man we 
love without exulting in our choice, while he 
who has bound us to him by benefits alone 
riises to our ideas as a person to whom we 

Iwve in some measure forfeited our freedom. 

Goldsmiths 


Gratitude is the virtue most deified and most 
deserted. It is the ornament of rhetoric and 
the libel of practical life. — J. W. Forney. 

Is no return due from a grateful breast ? 

Dryden, 

As gratitude is a necessary and a glorious, so 
also is it an obvious, a cheap, and an easy vir- 
tue, —so obvious that wherever there is life 
there is place for it, so cheap that the covetous 
man may be grateful without expense, and so 
easy that the sluggard may be so likewise with- 
out labor. — Seneca. 

GRAVE. 

Never the grave gives back what it has 
won ! — Schiller. 

The cradle of transformation. — Mazzini. 

Lay her f the earth; and from her fair and 
unpolluted flesh may violets spring ! — 

Shakspeare, 

Sustained and soothed by an unfaltering 
trust, approach thy grave like one that wraps 
the drapery of his couch about him, and lies 
down to pleasant dreams. — Bryant. 

This is the field and acre of our God; this is 
the place where human harvests grow. — 

Longfellow, 

Grass gi'ows at last above all graves. — 

Julia 0. E. Dorr. 

All that tread the globe are but a handful to 
the tribes that slumber in its bosom. — Bryant. 

The grave is a crucible where memory is 
purified; we only remember a dead friend by 
those (qualities which make him regretted. — 

J. Betit-Senn. 

To our graves we walk in the thick foot- 
prints of departed men. — Alexander Smith. 

The lone couch of his everlasting sleep. — 

Shelley. 

I would rather sleep in the southern corner 
of a little coimtiy churchyard than in the 
tombs of the Capulets. — Burke. 

The grave is, I suspect, the sole common- 
wealth whicli attains that dead flat of social 
equality that life in its every principle so 
heartily abhors; and that equality the grave 
will perpetuate to the end of time. — 

Bulwer^DiMrm.. 
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Death ends our woes, and tbe kind grave 
. shuts up the mournful scene. — Drydai. 

The grave where even the great find rest. — 
Pope. 

Household gifts that memory saves hut helj) 
to count the household graves. — T. K. Hcrvey. 

The temple of silence and reconciliation. — 
Macaulay, 

The graves of those we have loved and lost 
distress and console us. — Arsene Houssaye. 


Who can look down upon the grave of an 
enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb that 
he should have warred with the poor handful 
of dust that lies mouldering before him ? — 

IVaMiingtmi Irving. 


Where blended lie the oppressor and the 
oppressed. — Pope. 

The reconciling grave. ~ Soicthem. 


Oh, how small a portion of earth will hold 
us when we are dead, who ambitiously seek 
after the whole world while we are living ! — 
Philip, King of Macedon. 


Each in his nan’ow cell forever laid, the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep. — Gray. 


Who ’s a prince or beggar in the grave 

QPcbay. 

Fond fool ! six feet shall serve for all thy 
store, and he that cares for most shall find no 
more. — Bishop Kail. 


From its peaceful bosom spring none but 
fond regrets and tender recollections. — 

Washington Irving. 


It is a port where the storms of life never 
heat, and the forms that have been tossed on 
its chafing waves lie quiet forevermore. — 

Chapin. 

Death lies on her like an untimely frost upon 
the sweetest flower of all the field. — 

Shalcspeare. 

Since the silent shore awaits at last even 
those who longest miss the old Archer’s aiTOw, 
perhaps the early grave which men weep over 
may he meant to save. — Byron. 


GRAVITY. 

Men of gi*avity are intellectual stammerers, 
wliose thoughts move slowly. — HazVM. 

Gravity is more suggestive than conrineing. 

Douglas Jcrrold. 

There is gravity in wisdom, but no particu- 
lar wisdom in gravity. — JS. W. Shaw. 

To how many blockheads of my time has a 
cold and taciturn demeanor procured the credit 
of prudence and capacity ! — Montaigne. 

Young has pithily described gravity as the 
body’s wisdom to conceal the mind. — 

W. E. Alger. 

I think it is the most beautiful and humane 
thing in the world, so to mingle gravity with 
pleasure that the one may not sink into mel- 
ancholy, nor the other rise up into waiitonness. 

Pliny the Elder. 

Gravity is an arrant scoundrel and of the 
most dangerous kind, too, because a sly one. — 

Sterne. 


Gravity is a kind of quackery. — 

Mme. de Motteville. 


Is there anything so grave and serious as an 
ass ? — Montaigne. 


There is a false gravity that is a very ill 
symptom ; and it may be said that as rivers 
which run very slowly have always the most 
mud at tbe bottom, so a solid stiffness in the 
constant coui*se of a man’s life is a sign of a 
thick bed of mud at the bottom of his bmin, — 

SaviUe. 

GBEATHESS. 

The great man is he who does not lose his 
child’s heart. — M&niyms. 


Greatness is not a teachable nor gainaWe 
thing, but tbe expression of the mind of a God- 
made great man. — Riishin. 

When greatness descends from its lofty ped- 
estal, it assumes human dimensions. — 

Mme. Louise Colei. 


True grandeur does not consist in the posses- 
sion, hut in the use, of noble means; for new- 
born infants frequently inherit their father’s 
kingdoms and empires. — PhUarch. 

He is great who is what he is from nature, 
and who never reminds us of others. — Emerson. 
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Biglitly to be gi’eat is not to stii* without 
great argument. — Shaks;peare, 

All great men are partially inspired. — Oicero, 

The truly great rest in the knowledge of their 
own deserts, nor seek the conformation of the 
world. — Alexander Smith. 


Nothing is more simple than greatness ; in- 
deed, to be simple is to he great — Emerson. 

Are not great men the models of nations ? — 
Owen Meredith. 

Some men who know that they are great are 
so very haughty withal and insufferable that 
their acquaintance discover their greatness only 
by the tax of humility which they are obliged 
to pay as the price of their friendship.— 

He who comes up to his own idea of great- 
ness must always have had a very low standard 
of it in his mind. — Hazlitt. 

The age does not believe in great men, be- 
cause it does not possess any. — Beacomfield. 

If I am asked who is the greatest man, I 
answer, The best ; and if I am required to say 
who is the best, I reply. He that has deserved 
the most of his fellow-creatures. — 

Sir W. Jones. 

Nothing can make a man truly great but being 
truly good and partaking of God’s holiness. — 
Matthew Henry. 

No sadder proof can be given by a man 
of his own littleness than disbelief in great 
men. — Carlyle. 


It is the age that foims the man, not the 
man that forms the age. — Macaulay. 

Men in great places are thiice servants, — 
servants of the sovereign or State, servants of 
fame, and servants of business ; so as they have 
no freedom, neither in their persons nor in their 
actions nor in their time. It is a strange de- 
sire to seek power over others, and to lose power 
over a man’s self. — Bacon. 


Reproach is a concomitant of greatness. — 
Sovjh. 

No man has come to tnie greatness who has 
not felt in some degree that his life belongs to 
his race, and that what God gives him he 
gives him for mankind. — Phillips Brooks. 


Philosophy may raise us above grandeur, but 
nothing can elevate us above the ennui which 
accompanies it. — Mme. de Maintenon. 

Great parts produce great vices, as well as 
virtues. — Plato. 


Greatness is the aggregation of minuteness ; 
nor can its sublimity be felt truthfully by any 
mind unaccustomed to the affectionate watch- 
ing of what is least. — Riiskin. 

A really great man is known by three signs, 
— generosity in the design, humanity in the 
execution, and moderation in success. — 

Bismarck. 

Since we cannot attain to greatness, let us 
revenge ourselves by railing at it. — Montaigne. 

A king or a prince becomes by accident a 

ait of history. A poet or an artist becomes 

y nature and necessity a part of universal 
humanity. — 3Irs. Jameson. 

Despise the farce of State, the sober follies of 
the wise and great. — Pope. 

The most meritorious public services have 
always been performed by persons in a condi- 
tion of life removed from opulence. — G. J. Fox. 

As if Misfortune made the throne her seat, 
and none could be unhappy but the great. — 

Bowe. 

Worthy deeds are not often destitute of 
worthy relaters ; as, by a certain fate, great 
acts and great eloquence have most commonly 
gone hand in hand, equalling and honoring 
each other in the same age. — Milton. 

It is to be lamented that great characters 
are seldom without a blot. — Washington. 

A solid and substantial gi’eatness of soul 
looks down with neglect on the censures and 
applauses of the multitude. — Addison. 

Great souls attract sorrow as mountains do 
storms. — Richter. 


Persons in great stations have seldom their 
true character drawn till several years after 
their death. Their personal fiiendships and 
enmities must cease, and the parties they were 
engaged in be at an end, before their faults or 
their virtues can have justice done them. WheA* 
writers have the least opportunities of knowing 
the truth, they are in the best disposition to 
tell it. — Addison. 
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The great men of the earth are but the mark- 
ing-stones on the road of humanity ; they are 
the priests of its religion- — Mazzini. 

Greatness lies, not in being strong, hut in 
the right using of strength. — Beecher. 

He who, in questions of right, virtue, or duty, 
sets himself above ail ridicule, is truly great, and 
shall laugh in the end with truer mirth than 
ever he was laughed at. — Lavater. 

All great men come out of the middle classes. 

Emerson. 


If it is a pleasure to he envied and shot at, 
to he maligned standing and to be despised fall*- 
ing, then it is a pleasure to he great. — South. 

Subtract from a great man all that he owes 
to opportunity and all that he owes to chance, 
all that he has gained by the wisdom of Ms 
friends and by the folly of his enemies, and our 
Brohdignag will often become a Liliputian. — 

Colton. 

GBIEF. 

By becoming more unhappy, we sometimes 
learn how to be less so. — Mine. Stceichme. 


Great minds do indeed react on the society 
which has made them what they are ; hut^they 
only pay with interest wliat they have received. 

Macaulay. 


The greatest man is he who chooses right with 
the most invincible resolution. — SeTieca. 


Great men are always exceptional men ; and 
greatness itself is hut comparative. Indeed, the 
range of most men in life is so limited that veiy 
few have the opportunity of being great. — 

Samuel Smiles. 


The gifts of Nature and accomplishments of 
art are valuable hut as they are exerted in the 
interests of virtue or governed by the rules of 
honor. — Steele. 

Those who have read history with discrimi- 
nation know the fallacy of those panegyrics and 
invectives which represent individuals as effect- 
ing great moral and intellectual revolutions, 
subverting established systems, and imprinting 
a new character on their age. The difference 
between one man and another is by no means 
so great as the superstitious crowd suppose. — 

Macaulay. 


Great abilities, when employed as God directs, 
do but make the owmers of them greater and 
more painful servants to their neighbors. — 

Swift. 


Grief, which disposes gentle natures to re- 
tirement, to inaction, and to meditation, only 
makes restless spirits more restless. — 

Macaulay. 

Genuine grief is like penitence, not clamorous 
but subdued. — H. JF. Shaw. 


The only cure for grief is action. — 

(r. E. Lewes* 


No greater grief than to remember days of 
joy when misery is at hand. — Eante. 

If the internal griefs of everj^" man could he 
read written on his forehead, how many who 
now excite envy would appear to be objects of 
pity 1 — Metastasio. 

Never morning wore to evening hut some 
heart did break. — Tennyson. 

In aU the sdent manliness of grief. — 

Goldsmith. 


Oh, well has it been said, that there is no 
grief like the grief which does not speak. — 

JLmigfellow. 

Sorrow, like a heavy-ringing hell, once set 
on ringing, with his own weight goes ; then 
little strength rings out the doleful knelL — 

Shakspeare. 

Light griefs are communicative ; great ones 
stupefy. — Seneca. 


I do not hesitate to say that the road to emi- 
nence and power, from an obscure condition, 
ought not to be made too easy, nor a thing too 
much of course. If rare merit he the rarest of 
all things, it ought to pass through some sort 
of probation- The temple of hon or ought to he 
seated on an eminence. If it he open through 
virtue, let it he remembered, too, that virtue is 
never tried hut by some difficulty and some 
struggle. — Burke. 


She grieves sincerely who grieves unseen. — 

Martial. 


Some grief shows much of love ; hut much of 
grief shows still some want of wit. — 

Bhakspeare. 


Give to a wounded heart seclusion ; consola- 
tion nor reason ever effected anything in such 
a ease. — Balzac. 
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‘Woruan’s grief is like a sinnmeFs shower, — 
short as it is violent. — r Joid)erL 

Grief knits two hearts in closer bonds. — 

iM/martine* 


Why must we first weep before ive can love 
so deep that our hearts ache ? — MichUr. 

The violence of sorrow is not at first to be 
striven withal ; being, like a mighty beast, 
sooner tamed with following than overthrown 
by withstanding. — Sir P. Sidjiey. 

Dr. Holmes says, both wittily and truly, that 
crvingf widows are easiest consoled* — 

H. jr. Shaw. 


Heavy hearts, like heavy clouds in the sky, 
are best relieved by the letting of water. — 

Mimrol. 


We may deserve grief ; hut why should j 
women be unhappy ? — except that w^e know 
Heaven chastens those whom it loves best, be- 
ing pleased by repeated trials to make these pure 
spirits more pure. — Thackeray. 

The indulgence in grief is a blunder. — 

Beaccmsjield. 

It is folly to tear one’s hair in soitow, as if 
grief could be assuaged by baldness. — Cicero. 

That grief which serves no good purpose is 
very nearly impertinence, — a repining at the 
decrees of a just and kind Providence. — 

Seneca. 


What "s the newest grie f ? Each minute tunes 
a new one. — Shaks^eare. 

Griefs ai'e like the beings that endure them, 
— the little ones are the most clamorous and 
noisy ; those of older growth and greater mag- 
nitude are generally tranquil, and sometimes 
silent. — Chatjleld- 

Whose lenient sorrows find relief, whose joys 
are chastened by their grief . — Sir Walter Scott. 

FTo grief reaches the dead. — Sallust. 

Like hTiobe, we marhle grew, and petrified 
with grief. — Bryden. 

The person who grieves suffers his passion to 
grow upon him, — he indulges it ; he loves it : 
but this never happens in the case of actual 
pain, which no man ever willingly endures for 
any considerable time. — Burke, 


We know there oft is found an avarice in 
grief ; and the wan eye of sorrow loves to gaze 
upon its secret hoard of treasured woes, and 
pine in solitude. — William Masoii. 

Alas ! the breast that inly bleeds has nought 
to fear from outward blow. Byron. 


The business of life summons us away from 
useless grief, and calls us to the exercise of 
those virtues of which we are lamenting our 
deprivation. — JOr. Johnson. 

The violence of either grief or joy, their own 
enactui’es with themselves destroy. • — 

Shaksjpeare, 

In the loss of an object we do not proportion 
our grief to its real value, but to the value our 
fancies set upon it. — Addison. 

The only thing that grief has. taught me is to 
know how shallow it is. — Bmerson. 

Why destroy present happiness by a distant 
misery, which may never, come at all, or yon 
may never live to see it ? For every substantial 
, grief has twenty shadows, and most of them 
shadows of your own making. — Sydoiey Smith. 

Didst thou taste but half the griefs that wring 
my soul, thou couldst not talk thus coldly. — 

Addison. 


The more tender our spirits are made by 
religion, the more easily we are to let in 
grief . — Jeremy Taylor. 

In rising sighs and falling tears. — Addison: 

Cease to lament for that thou canst not help; 
and study help for that which thou lamentest. 

Shakspeare. 

The man who has learned to triumph over 
sorrow wears his miseries as though they were 
sacred fillets upon his brow ; and nothing is so 
entirely admirable as a man bravely wretched. 

Seneca. 

Some gidftfs are medicinable ; and this is 
one. — ShaJcspeare. 

All the joys of earth will not assuage our 
thirst for happiness ; while a single grief suf- 
fices to shroud life in a sombre veil, and smite 
it with nothingness at all points. — 

Mme. SwetcMne. 


Grief hallows hearts, even while it ages 
heads, — Bailey. 
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It will appear liow impertment tliat grief was 
which served no end of life. — Jeremy Taylor, 

While grief is fresh, every attempt to divert 
only irritates. Yon must wait till grief be 
digested; and then amusement will dissipate 
the remains of it. — Br. Johnson. 

Grief has been compared to a hydra ; for 
every one that dies, two are born, — Calderon. 

I will instruct my sorrow to be proud. — 

Shakspeare. 

I have endured the rage of secret grief, — a 
malady that burns and rankles inward. — llowe. 


He*that hath so many causes of joy, and so 
great, is very much in love with sorrow and 
peevishness, who loses all these pleasures, and 
chooses to sit down on his little handful of 
thorns. — Jeremy Taylor. 


A little bitter mingled in our cup leaves no 
relish of the sweet. — Locke. 


Grief, like night, is salutary. It cools down 
the soul by putting out its feverish fires ; and 
if it oppresses her, it also compresses her ener- 
gi^. The load once gone, she will go forth 
with greater buoyancy to new pleasures. — 

Br. Pnlsford. 

GBTJMBIiIlSrG. 

Complaint is the largest tribute Heaven 
receives. — Swift. 


When a man is full of the Holy Ghost, he is 
the very last man to be complaining of other 
people. — B. L. Moody. 


Grumblers deserve to be operated upon sur- 
gically ; tbeir trouble is usually chronic. 

Bouglas Jerrold. 


From mad dogs and grumbling professors 
may w^e all be delivered ; and may we never 
take the complaint from either of them \ — 

Spurgeon. 

It ’s a great comfort to some people to groan 
over their imaginary ills. — Thackeray. 


Ho talent, no self-denial, no brains, no char- 
acter, is required to set up in the grumbling 
business ; but those who are moved by a genu- 
ine desire to do good- have little time for mur- 
muring or complaint. — Mohert finest. 


GUriLT. 

Guiltiness will speak, though tongues were 
out of use. — Shakspeai'e. 

Adversity, how blunt are all the arrows of 
thy quiver, in eoinparison with those of 
Guilt I — Blair. 


From the body of one guilty deed a thousand 
ghostly fears and haunting thoughts proceed. 

Wordsworth. 


My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 

Bryden, 

Where, where, for shelter, shall the guilty 
fly? — Young. 


Confess thee freely of thy sin ; for to deny 
each article wdth oath, cannot remove nor 
choke the strong conception that 1 do gi’oan 
withal. — Shukspeare. 

One fault begets another ; one crime renders 
another necessary, — Southey, 

The ghostly consciousness of wrong. — 

Carhjle. 

All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand. — Shakspeare. 

Ho one becomes guilty by fate. —Seneca. 

A wicked conscience mouldeth goblins swift 
as frenzy thoughts. — Shakspeare, 

Action and care will in time wear down the 
strongest fiume ; hut guilt aud melancholy are 
poisons of quick despatch. — Thomas Fame. 

The sin lessens in human estimation only as 
the guilt increases. — Schiller. 

Those whom guilt stains it equals. — Lucan. 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
all. — Shakspeare. 


Guilt soon learns to lie^ — Miss Braddon, 


He that commits a sin shall find the pressing 
guilt lie heavy on his mind. — Creedi. 

Think not that guilt requires the burning 
torches of the Furies to agitate and torment it. 
Frauds, crimes, remembrances of the past, ter- 
rors of the future, ■ — these are the domestic 
Furies that are ever present to the mind of the 
impious. — Cicero. 
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Guilt is a timorous tMng ere perpetration ; 
despair alone makes guilty men be bold. — 

Coleridge. 

Every man bears something vithin him that, 
if it were publicly announced, would excite 
feelings of aversion, — Goethe, 


Wickedness consists in the very hesitation 
about an act, even though it be not perpetrated. 

Cicero. 


There are no greater prudes than those 
women who have some secret to hide. — 

George Sand. 


H. 


HABIT. 

For use almost can change the stamp of 
Nature. — Shahspewre. 

Habits are like the wrinkles on a man’s 
brow ; if you will smooth out the one, I will 
smooth out the other. — H. W. Shaio. 


A large part of Christian virtue consists in 
right habits. — Faley. 

Habit is the nursery of errors . — Victor Hugo. 


Are we not like the actor of old times, who 
wore his mask so long his face took its 
likeness ? — X. B. Landon. 

The chain of habit coils itself around the 
heart like a serpent, to gnaw and stilie it. — 

HazUtt. 


Habit is the most imperious of all masters. 

Goetlie. 

A single bad habit will mar an otherwise 
faultless character, as an ink-drop soileth the 
pure white page. — Jdosea Ballou. 

Acts of virtue ripen into habits ; and the 
goodly and permanent result is the formation 
or establishment of a virtuous character. — 

Chalmers. 


In the great majority of things, habit is a 
greater plague than ever afflicted Egypt. — 

John Foster, 


Habit has its peculiar value. It is a little 
stream, which flows softly; but which freshens 
everything along its course. — Mme. Swetchme. 

The law of the harvest is to reap more than 
you sow. Sow an act, and you reap a habit ; 
sow a habit, and you reap a character ; sow a 
character, and you reap a destiny. — 

G. D. Boardman. 


Habit is our primal, fundamental law, — 
habit and imitation ; there is nothing more 
perennial in us than these two. They are the 
source of all apprenticeship, of all practice, and 
all learning in the world. — Carlyle. 

How use doth breed a habit in a man 1 — 

ShaJcspearei 

Marriage should combat without respite or 
mercy that monster which devours everything, 
— habit. —I Balzac. 


Unless the habit leads to happiness, the best 
habit is to contract none. — Zimmermann. 


If thou 'dost still retain the same ill habits, 
the same follies too, still thou art bound to 
vice, and still a slave. — Bryden, 

The will that yields the first time with some 
reluctance does so the second time with less 
I hesitation, and the third time with none at all, 

' until presently the habit is adopted. — 

Henry Giles. 

The mind becomes w'eak where it has once 
given way. — John Foster. 

Habits, soft and pliant at first, are like some 
coral stones, which are easily cut when first 
cxuarried, hut soon become bard as adamant. — 

Spurgeon. 

Make sobriety a habit, and intemperance will 
be hateful ; make prudence a habit, and reck- 
less profligacy will be as contrary to the nature 
of the child, grown or adult, as the most atro- 
cious crimes are to any of us, — Brougham. 

Man yields to custom as he bows to fate, — 
in all things ruled, mind, body, and estate. 

Crabhe. 


Ill habits gather by unseen degrees, — as 
brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. — 

Drydm. 
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Yicious habits are so odious and degrading 
that they transform the individual who prac- 
tises them into an incarnate demon. — Cicero. 

Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive 
to strip them off, ’t is being flayed alive. — 

CoWl^CT. 

Habit is the deepest law of human nature. 
It is our supreme strength, if also, in certain 
circumstances, our miserablest weakness. — 

Carlyle. 

To be pei’petually longing, and impatiently 
desirous of anything, so that a man cannot ab- 
stain from it, IS to lose a man’s hberty, and to 
become a servant of meat and diink and 
smoke. — Jeremy Taylor. 

It is easy to assume a habit ; but when you 
try to east it off, it will take skin and all. — 

H. IF. SlwLw. 


Habits are the daughters of action ; but they 
nurse their mothers, and give bhth to daughters 
after her image, more lovely and prosperous- — 

Jeremy Taylor, 

Beware of fixing habits in a child. — 

Robert Sail. 

He walks ; and that self chain about his 
neck wdiich he forswore most monstrously to 
have. — ShaJespeare. 

Habits are formed, not at one stroke, but 

C dually and insensibly ; so that, unless vigi- 
t care be employed, a great change may come 
over the character without our being conscious 
of any. — Wliatcly. 

That beneficent harness of routine, which en- 
ables silly men to live respectably and unhappy 
men to live calmly. — George Eliot. 

Habit is altogether too arbitrary a master for 
me to submit to. — Lavater. 


Habit, if wisely and skilfully formed, be- 
comes truly a second nature, as the common 
saying is ; but unskilfully and unmethodically 
directed, it will be, as it were, the ape of Na- 
ture, which imitates nothing to the life, but 
only clumsily and awkwardly. — Bacon. 

HAIR. 

Her head was bare, but for her native orna- 
ment of hair, which in a simple knot was tied 
above, — sweet negligence, unheeded bait of 
love I — Dryden. 


Her sunny locks hang on her temples like a 
golden fleece. — 8kaJ:spctire. 

Her golden locks she roundly did uptie in 
braided trammels, that no looser hairs did out 
of order stray about her dainty ears. — Byenser. 

A good gray head, w'hieh all men knew. — 
Temiysm. 

His silver hairs will purchase us a good opin- 
ion, and buy men’s voices to commend our 
deeds. — Bkakspeare. 

When you see fair haii*, be pitiful. — 

George Eliot. 

The robe which curious Nature weaves to 
hang upon the head. — Decker. 

The redundant locks, robustious to no pur- 
pose, clustering down, — vast monument of 
strength I — Milton. 

No queen of Grecian line e’er braided more 
luxuriant hair o’er forehead more divine. — 

L. E. Landon. 

Gray hairs are death’s blossoms. — Schiller. 

Loose his heard and hoary hair streamed, like 
a meteor, to the troubled air. — Gray. 

The hair is the finest ornament women have. 
Of old, virgins used to wear it loose, except 
when they were in mourning. — Luther. 

The nngrown glories of his beamy hair — 

Addison. 


Give me a look, give me a face that makes 
simplicity a giuce, — robes loosely flowing, hair 
as free ! — Ben Jonson. 

Robed in the long night of her deep hair. — 

Tennyson. 


For deadly fear can time outgo, and blanch 
at once the hair. — Sir Walter Scott. 

Merab’s long hair was glossy chestnut hrown. 

Comley. 

Make false hair, and thatch your poor thin 
roofs with burthens of the dead.' — Shakspeare. 

Sweet girl graduates, in their golden hair. — 

Tmnyson, 

Her hair down -gushing in an armful flows, 
and floods her ivory neck, and glitters as she 
goes. — Allan Cunningham, 
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Like a white brow through its o’ershadowing 
hair. — Bailey, 

Gray hair is beautiful m itself, and so soften- 
ing to the complexion and so picturesque in its 
efiect that many a woman who has been plain 
in her youth is, by its beneficent influence, 
transformed into a handsome woman. — 

Miss Oakey, 

That wind about their shady brows in wan- 
ton rings. — Crashaw. 

Calm hair meandei-ing with pellucid gold ! ! 

Landor. I 


Whose mantling peruke veils his empty 
head, — Gay. 

Long glorious locks, which drop upon thy 
cheek like gold-hued cloud-flakes on the rosy 
morn. — Bailey. 

I ’ll weave her garlands, and 1 11 plait her 
hair. — Prior. 

A large bare forehead gives a woman a mas- 
culine and defying look. The word “effrontery ” 
comes from it. The hair should be brought over 
such a forehead as vines are trailed over a wall. 

Leigh Hunt. 

His hair is of a good color, — an excellent 
color ; your chestnut was ever the only color. 

BhaTcspeare. 

God doth bestow that garment, when we die, 
tl\at, like a soft and silken canopy, is still spread 
over us. In spite of death, our hair grows in 
the grave ; and that alone looks fresh when all 
our other beauty ’s gone. — Lecher. 

Whose evety little ringlet thrilled, as if with 
soul and passion filled ! — Moore. 

% 

Look on beautj^ and you shall see T is pur- 
chased by the weight ; which therein works 
a miracle in Nature, making them lightest 
that wear most of it : so are those crisped 
snaky golden locks which make such wanton 
gambols with the wind upon supposed fair- 
ness, often known to be the dowry of a sec- 
ond head, the skull that bred them in the 
sepulchre. — Bhakspeare. 

HAND. 

As expressive as the face. — W. P. Willis. 

Women carry a beautiful hand with them to 
the grave, when a beautiful face has long ago 
vanished. — Beaconsfield. 


Other parts of the body assist the speaker, 
but these speak themselves. By them we ask, 
we promise, we invoke, we dismiss, we threaten, 
wo entreat, we deprecate ; we express fear, joy, 
grief, our doubts, our assent, our penitence j we 
show* moderation, profusion ; we mark number 
and time. — Quintilian. 

The hand that gives, gathers. — Eugene Sue. 

The wise hand does not all the tongue dic- 
tates. — Cervantes. 


The white wonder of J uliet’s hands. — 

Shahspeare. 

I^avater told Goethe that, on a certain occa- 
sion wLen he held the velvet bag in the church 
as collector of the ofterings, he tried to ob- 
serve only the hands ; and he satisfied himself 
that in every individual the shape of the hand 
and of the fingers, the action and sentiment in 
dropping the gift into the bag, were distinctly 
different and individually characteristic. — 

Mrs. Jaineson. 

The mind’s only perfect vassal. — 

Tuckerman. 


My hands are clean, but my heart has some- 
what of impurity. — Euripides. 

The Greeks adored their gods by the simple 
compliment of kissing their hands ; and the 
Romans were treated as atheists if they would 
not perform the same act when they entered a 
temple. This custom, however, as a religious 
ceremony declined with paganism, but was con- 
tinued as a salutation by inferiors to their supe- 
riors, or as a token of esteem among friends. — 

Disraeli* 

HAPPINESS. 

It is not great hut little good-haps that make 
up happiness. — Richter. 

This ocean of felicity is so shoreless and bot- 
tomless that all the saints and angels canhot 
exhaust it. — Boyle. 

Happiness is an exotic of celestial birth. — 

Sheridan. 


One cannot be fully happy until after his 
sixtieth year. — Bonstetten. 

Happiness lies beyond either pain or pleas- 
ure, is as sublime a thing as virtue itself, 
indivisible from it ; and under this point of 
view it seems a perilous mistake to separate 
them. — Mrs. Jameson. 
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Oh, did we but know when we are happy ! 
Could the restless, feverish, ambitious heart be 
still, but for a moment still, and yield itself, 
without one farther-aspiring throb, to its enjoy- 
ment ! — Longfellow, 

To be happy is not the purpose for which you 
are placed in this world. — Froude. 

Happiness is no laughing matter. — WhaMy, 

Happiness consists of day-dreams for those 
who still hope, resignation and a padded easy- 
chair for those who know better, — If AlcTiibert. 

^ Happiness, — a good bank account, a good 
cook, and a good digestion. — Foicsseau. 

Happiness is only to he found in a recurrence 
to the principles of human nature ; and these 
will prompt very simple measures. — 

Beaconsfield. 

In regard to the affairs of mortals, there is 
nothing h^py throughout- — Euripides. 

Since happiness is necessarily the supreme 
object of our desires, and duty the sux^reme 
rule of our actions, there can be no harmony 
in our being except our happiness coincides 
with our duty. — WTiewell, 

Happiness is a good that Nature sells us. — 

.Voltaire. 


Happiness is a sunbeam, which may^ pass 
through a thousand bosoms wuthout losing a 
particle of its original i*ay. — Sir P. Sidmy. 

Happiness is moral freedom. — Horace. 

Hunting after hax^piness is like hunting after 
a lost sheep in the wuldemess, — when you find 
it, the chances are that it is a skeleton. — 

H }F. Shaw, 

Sensations sweet, felt in the blood, and felt 
along the heart. — Wordsworth. 

The moral world is, indeed, so wisely consti- 
tuted that our actual happiness is generally 
proportionate to the degree in which we am 
capable or worthy of being happy. — Dr. Parr. 

Certainly great persons haye need to borrow 
other men’s opinions to think themselves 
happy, for if they judge by their own feelings 
they cannot find it ; hut if they think within 
themselves what others think of them, and 
that other men would fain be as they are, they 
are happy, as it were, by report — Bacon. 


Happiness is a matter of opinion, — of fancy, 
in fact ; but it must amount to conviction, el^ 
it is nothiug. — Chamfort. 

Happiness may have but one night, as glory 
but one day. — Alfred de 3Iusstt. 

The character of human happiness is such 
that those who know it do so thinugh the 
realization of its exact oxT^site. — 

Mnie. Sophie Amould. 


What happiness is there which is not pur- 
chased with more or less of pain ? — 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

Terrestrial happiness is of short duration. 
The brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; 
the fragrant flower is passing away in its own 
odors. — Dr. Johnson. 

The rays of happiness, like those of light, 
are colorless when unbroken. - — Imigfelluw. 

True wisdom is the price of happiness. — 

Young. 

None are hax)py but by anticipation of 
change, — D?'. Johnson. 

The happiness of the tender heart is in- 
creased by what it can take away from the 
wretchedness of others. — J. Petit-Senn. 

Happiness is always the inaccessible castle 
which sinks in ruin when we set foot on it. — 
Arskie Housmye. 

The most happy women within their homes 
are those who have married sensible men- ^ The 
latter suffer themselves to be governed with so 
much the more pleasure, as they are always 
masters of themselves. — Prince h. lAgne. 

% 

Beware what earth calls happiness; hewareall 
joys but joys that never can expire. — Young. 

In my opinion it is the happy living, and not, 
as Antisthenes said, the happy dying, in which 
human happiness consists. — Montaig^ne. 

Let oiir happiness be a modest mansion, 
which we can inhabit while we have onr health 
an’4 vigor to enjoy it ; not a fabric so vast and 
expensive that it has cost us the best part of 
our lives to build it, and which we can expect 
to occupy only when we have less occasion for an 
habitation than a tomb. — Colton. 

The happiest women, like the happiest na- 
tions, have no history. — George Eliot. 
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The happiness which we most enjoy is real- 
ized in anticipation, not in fruition. Laudor 
has said very finely, “ Happiness is like the 
statue of Isis, whose veil no moi1:;al ever 
raised.” — Anna, Cora Mowatt* 


The happiest w’oman sees not happiness alone 
reflected from her mirror; its surface will inevi- 
tably be sometimes dimmed with sighs. — 

Mme. JLonise CoUt. 

Let my soft minutes glide securely on, like 
subteiraneous streams, unheard, unknown. — 
Bishop Norris. 

The past unsighed for, and the future sure. — 

Wordsworth. 


Our happiness in this world depends upon 
the affections we are enabled to inspire. — 

Duchesse de Braslm. 


Happiness is woman’s rarest cosmetic. — 

ffenry Melville. 

The happiness that is quite understood at 
last becomes tiresome; to give it zest we must 
have ups and downs : the difiiculties which are 
usually iftingled with love awaken passion and 
increase pleasure. — MolUre. 

"We shall meet in happier climes and on a 
safer shore. — A ddison. 


^ What thing so good which not some harm 
may bring 1 Ev(m to he happy is a dangerous 
thing. — Bari of Sterling. 

So endless and exorbitant are the desires 
of men that they will grasp at all, and can 
form no scheme of perfect happiness with 
less. — Swift. 

We are no longer happy so soon as we wish 
to he happier. — Landor. 

Happy in this, she is not yet so old hut 
she may learn; happier than this, she is not 
bred so dull but she can learn ; happiest of all 
is that her gentle sphit commits itself to yours 
to he directed. — Shakspeare. 

It is easy to give account how it comes to 
pass that though all men desire happiness, yet 
their wills carry them so contrarily. — Loche. 

I have ohseiTed one ingredient somewhat 
necessary in a man’s composition towards hap- 
piness, which people of feeling would do w'ell 
to actpiire, — a certain respect for the follies of 
mankind. — i2. S. Mackenzie. 


If it were now to die, ’t were now to he most 
happy ; for I fear my soul hath her content so 
absolute that not another comfort like to this 
succeeds in unknown fate. — Shakspeare. 


That happiness does still the longest thrive 
where joys and griefs have turns alternative. — 

Merrick. 


False happiness is like false money; it passes 
for a time as well as the true, and serves some 
ordinary pui’poses ; but when it is brought to 
the touch we find the lightness and alloy and 
feel the loss. — Fope. 

Happiness is wdiere we find it, but very 
rarely "where we seek it. — J. Petit-Senn. 

Great happiness is the fire ordeal of man- 
kind, great misfortune only the trial by water; 
for the former opens a large extent of futurity, 
whereas the latter circumscribes or closes it. — 

Pickier. 


The best happiness will he to escape the 
worst misery. — George Eliot. 

The happiness of life consists, like the day, 
not in single flashes of light, hut in one con- 
tinuous mild serenity. — liichter. 

It is something to look upon enjoyment, so 
that it he free and wild, and in the face of 
Nature, though it he but the enjoyment of an 
idiot, it is something to know that Heaven 
has left the capacity of gladness in such a 
creature’s breast. — Dickens. 


There comes forever something between us 
and what we deem our happiness. — Byron. 

All mankind are happier for having been 
happy; so that, if you make them happy now, 
you make them happy twenty years hence hy 
the memory of it. — Sydney Smith. 

My plenteous joys, wanton in fulness, seek 
to hide themselves in drops of sorrow. — 

Shakspeare, 

To remember happiness which cannot he 
restored is pain, but of a softened kind. Onr 
recollections are unfortunately mingled with 
much that we deplore, and with many actions 
that we bitterly repent ; still, in the most 
checkered life, I firmly think there are so 
many little rays of sunshine to look back upon 
that I do not believe any mortal would delib- 
erately drain a goblet of the waters of Lethe if 
he had it in his power. — Dickens. 
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MeanwMIe enjoy your fill, wEat fiappiness 
tMs liappy state can compreliend, incapable of 
more. — Milioiu 

They live too long who happiness outlive. — 

Jjrydcn. 

How sad a sight is human happiness to 
those whose thoughts can pierce hejond. an 
hour ! — Young. 

To be happy is not only to be freed from 
the pains and” diseases of the body, but from 
anxiety and vexation of spirit ; not only to 
enjoy the pleasures of sense, but peace of con- 
science and tranquillity of mind. — Tillotsmu 

Happiness doats on her work, and is prodigal 
to her favorite. As one drop of water hath an 
attraction for another, so do felicities run into 
felicities. — Landor. 


Human happiness depends mainly upon the 
improvement of small opportunities. — 

J. L. Basford. 

"Whether perfect happiness would be pro- 
cured by perfect goodness, this world will 
never afford an opportunity of deciding. — 

Dr. JoJinso7i* 


The saddest birds a season find to sing. — 

Southivell. 


Ho rules can make amiability; our minds 
and apprehensions make that; and so is our 
felicity. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Do not believe that happiness makes us self- 
ish; it is a treason to the sweetest gift of life. 
It is when it has deserted us that it grows hard 
to keep all the better things in us from dying 
in the blight. — Ouida. 

The nearest we can come to perfect happiness 
is to cheat ourselves with the belief that we 
have got it. — H. W. ShaWr 

If the chief part of human happiness arises 
from the consciousness of being beloved, as I 
believe it does, these sudden changes of fortune 
seldom contribute much to happiness. — 

Adam SmUTi. 


The utmost we can hope for in this world is 
contentment; if we aim at anything higher, we 
shall meet with nothing but grief and disap- 
pointment. A man should direct all his stud- 
ies and endeavors at making himself easy now 
and happy hereafter. — Addison. • 


There is something more awful in happiness 
than in sorrow, — the latter being earihiy and 
finite, the former composed of the substance 
and texture of eternity, so that spirits still em- 
bodied may well tremble at it. — Mawtkonie. 

It is quite easy for stupid people to be happy; 
the}^ believe in fables, and they trot on in a 
beaten track like a horse on a tramway. — 

Ouida. 

That only is happiness which we think to he 
so. — Mchardsun. 


He who never sacrificed a present to a future 
goo<i, or a general one, can speak of happiness 
only as the blind speak of color. — Horace Mann. 

There are no rules for felicity. — Victor Hugo. 

Happiness is not the end of duty, it is a 
constituent of it. It is in it and of it ; not an 
equivalent, but an element. — Henry Giles. 

Happy ! Who is happy ? Was there not a 
serpent in Paradise itself? And if Eve had 
been perfectly happy beforehand, would she 
have listened to the tempter ? — Thackeray . 

EABDSHIP. 

The same furnace that hardens clay lique- 
fies gold; and in the strong mjfnifestations of 
Divine power Pharaoh found his punishment, 
but David his pardon. — Colton. 

Count up man’s calamities, and who would 
seem happy? But in trath calamity leaves fully 
half of your life untouched. — Charles Buxton. 

The beginning of hardship is like the first 
taste of hitter food, — it seems for a moment 
unbearable; yet if there is nothing else to sat- 
isfy our hunger, we take another bite and find 
it possible to go on. — George Bliot. 

HASTE. 

Haste trips up its own heels, fetters and 
stops itself. — Seneca. 

The more haste, ever the worst speed. — 

Ohurckill. 


Modem wisdom plucks me from over-credu- 
lous haste. — Shdkspeare. 

We are in hot haste to set the world right 
and to order all affairs ; the Lord hath the 
leisure of conscious power and unerring wis- 
dom, and it will be well for us to leam to 
wait. — Spurgeon. 
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Error is ever the sequence of haste. — 

TFellington. 

Hurry and cunning are the two apprentices 
of despatch and skill; but neither of them ever 
learns his master’s trade. — Colton* 


Men love in haste, but they detest at leisure. 

Byron. 

He tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes. 

Shak^eare. 

Haste is always ungraceful. — 

Lddy Blessmgton. 

Sir Amyas Pawlet, when he saw too much 
haste made in any matter, was wont to say, 
“Stay awhile, that we may make an end the 
sooner.” — Bctco7i* 


Hurry is only admissible in catching flies. — 

Haliburton. 


National hatred is something peculiar. ^ You 
win always find it strongest and most violent 
in the lowest degree of culture. — Goethe. 

No man hates him at whom he can laugh.— 
Dr. Johnson. 

The hatred of persons related to each other 
is the most violent. — Tacitus. 

We are told to walk noiselessly through the 
world, that we may waken neither hatred nor 
envy j but, alas ! what can we do when they 
never sleep ? — J. Petit- Senn. 

Malice and hatred are very fretting, and apt 
to make our minds sore and uneasy. — 

[ Tillotson. 


Hatred is self-punishment. — Hosea Ballou. 

We hate some persons_ because we do not 
know them ; and we will not know them 
because we hate them. — Colton. 


All haste implies weakness. — 

George Macdmald. 


Hate is like fire ; it makes even light rubbish 
deadly. — George Eliot. 


Eaw Haste, half-sister to 'DqIks*— T ennyson. 

HATRED. 

Hatred itself may be a praiseworthy emotion 
if provoked in us by a lively love of good. ~ 

* Jouoert. 


The heart gnawing on itself. — ^ ^ , 

Mme. dit Deffand. 


To harbor hatred and animosity in the soul 
makes one irritable, gloomj’’, and prematurely 
old. — Auerbach. 


Hatred is blind, as well as love. Phdarch. 


How apt Nature is, even in those who profess 
an eminence in holiness, to raise and maintain 
animosities against those whose calling or person 
they pretend to find cause to dislike! — 

Bisho;p Eall. 

Were one to ask me in which direction I 
think man strongest, I should say, his capacity 
to hate. — Beecher. 


Hatred is stronger than friendship. — 

Rochefoucauld. 

Life is too short to spare an hour of it in the 
indulgence of this evil passion. --- Lamartine. 


Why must Love long for an object, and Hate 
not ? — McMer. 

People hate, as they love, unreasonably. — 

Thackeray. 

There are glances of hatred that stab and 
raise no cry of murder. — George Eliot. 

Plutarch says very finely, that a man should 
not allow himself to hate even his enemies; be- 
cause, if you indulge this passion on some occa- 
sions, it will rise of itself in others. —Addison. 


The hatred we hear our enemies injures their 
happiness less than our own. — J. Tetit-Senn, 


Love is rarely a hypocrite ; hut hate — how 
detect and how guard against it ! It lurks where 
you least expect it ; it is created by causes 
that you can the least foresee ; and civilization 
multiplies its varieties, whilst it favors its 
disguise. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

They showed their favors to conceal their 
hates. — Chapman. 


I do hate him as I hate the Devil. — 

Ben Jonson. 

Blunted unto good is the heart which anger 
never stirreth ; bnt that which hatred' swelleth 
is keen to carve out evil. — Tupyer. 
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There is this difference between hatred and 
pltv : pity is a thing often avowed, seldom felt; 
hatred is a thing often felt, seldom avowed. — 

Colton, 


Deceit and treachery skulk with hatred ; but 
an honest spiiit ileeth with anger. — Tiipjper, 


Though men’s persons ought not to be hated, 
yet, without peradventure, their piactices justly 
ma}". — South. 

HEALTH. 

The root of sanctity is sanity. A man must 
be healthy before be can be holy. We hathe 
first, and then perfume. — Ihne. Swetchine, 


Health and good-humor are to the human 
body like sunshine to vegetation. — Massillon, 


Health is the vital principle of hliss. — 

Thomson, 


The healthy know not of their health, but 
only the sick ; this is the physician’s aphorism, 
and applicable in a far wider sense than he 
gives it. — Carlyle, 


Health and cheerfulness mutually beget each 
other. — Addison. 


One means very effectual for the preservation 
of health is a quiet and cheerful mind, not 
afflicted with violent passions or distracted with 
immoderate cares. — John Jiay, 

Health and cheerfulness make beauty. — 

Cervantes. 


Every man that has felt pain knows how lit- 
tle all other comforts can gladden him to whom 
Ibealth is denied. Yet who is there, does not 
sometimes hazard it for the enjoyment of an 
hour ? — Johnson. 


Health itself is hut a kind of temper, gotten 
and preserved by a convenient mixture of 
contraries. — Arhuthnot, 


Be it remembered that man subsists npon 
the air more than upon his meat and drink ; 
but no one can exist for an hour without a 
copious supply of air. The atmosphere which 
some breathe is contaminated and adulterated, 
and with its vital principles so diminished that 
it cannot fully decarbonize the blood, nor fully 
excite the nervous system. — Thackeray, 


Health is so necessary to all the duties as 
well as pleasures of life, that the ciime of 
squandering it is ectual to the foUy. — 

Jjr, Johnson. 


In our natural body every part has a neces- 
sary sympathy with every other ; and all to- 
gether form, by their harmonious conspiration, 
a healthy whole. — Sir fF. Hamilton. 


The rule is simple : Be sober and temperate, 
and you will be healthy. — Franklin. 


Refuse to he ill. Never tell people’ you are 
ill ; never own it to yourself. Illness is one 
of those things which a man should resist on 
principle at the onset. — Biilwer-Lytion. 


Gardening, or husbandry, and working in 
wood, are healthy recreations. — Locke. 


In these days half our diseases come from 
neglect of the body in the overwork of the 
braiu. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The first health is health. Sickness is poor- 
spirited, and cannot serve any one ; it must 
husband its resources to live. But health, or 
fulness, answers its owm ends, and has to spare; 
runs over, and inundates the neighborhoods and 
creeks of other men’s necessities. — Emerson. 


There is no health ; physicians say that we, 
at best, enjoy hut neutrality. — Donne. 


Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
lie in three words, — health, peace, and com- 
petence. — Po^e. 


Adam knew no disease so long as temperance 
from the forbidden fruit secured him. Nature 
was his physician ; and innocence and absti- 
nence would have kept him healthful to 
immortality. — South. 

Xook to your health ; and if yon have it, 
praise God, and value it next to a good 
conscience. — Imak Walton. 


Doubtless there are few things more impor- 
tant to a community than the health of its 
women. The Sandwich Islanders have a prov- 
erb: '“If strong is the frame of the mother, 
the son will give laws to the people.” And in 
nations where all men give laws, all men need 
mothers of strong frame. — T. W. Higginsm. 
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■What health promotes, and gives unenvied 
peace, is all expenseless, and procured with 
ease. — Sir R, Blackmore. 


Our dainty notions have made women such 
hot-house plants that one half the sex are 
invalids. — Wendell Phillijos, 


The fate of a nation has often depended on 
the good or had digestion of a prime minister. 

Voltaire. 


In the present day, and especially among 
women, one would almost suppose that health 
was a state of unnatural existence. — 

Beaconsjield. 

American ladies are known abroad for their 
ill health and their extravagant devotion to 
dress, — Abba Cfoold Woolson. 

Michelet tells the sentimental world that 
woman is an exquisite invalid, with a perennial 
headache and nerves perpetually on the rack. 
It is a mistake. When I gaze upon German 
and French peasant-women, 1 ask Michelet 
which is right, he or hi ature. — Kate Field. 

The requirements of health, and the style of 
female attire which custom enjoins, are in 
direct antagonism to each other. — 

Abba Ooold Woolsmi. 


Infirmity and sickness may excite our pity ; 
hut desire and pleasure require the bloom and 
vigor of health. — Rousseau. 

HEABT. 

His heart was in his work ; and the heart 
giveth grace unto every art. — Longfellow. 

Tears may he dried np, hut the heart never. 

Marguerite de Valois. 


Whatever comes from the brain carries the 
hue of the place it comes from ; and whatever 
comes from the heart carries the heat and color 
of its birthplace. — 0. W. Holmes. 

Alas ! that we must dw-ell — my heart and I — 
so far asunder. — Christina G. Rossetti. 


The less heart, the more comfort, — 

Ninon de Lerudos. 


The human heart is often the victim of the 
sensations of the moment ; success intoxicates 
it to presumption, and disappointment dejects 
and terrifies it. — Volnexj. 


A man’s own heart must ever he given to 
gain that of another. — Goldsmith. 

A good heart, Kate, is the sun and the moon, 
or rather the sun and not the moon ; for it 
shines bright, and never changes, but keeps 
his course truly. — Shakspeare. 

The heart is always young only in the recol- 
lection of those whom it has loved in youth. — 
Arshne Hoiissaye. 

The very gnarliest and hardest of hearts has 
some musical strings in it ; but they are tuned 
differently in every one of us. — Lowell. 

The heart is an astrologer that alw’ays divines 
the truth. — Calderon. 

Hothing affects the heart like that which is 
purely from itself, and of its own nature ; such 
as the beauty of sentiments, the grace of actions, 
the turn of characters, and the proportions and 
features of a human mind. — Shaftesbury. 

The heart aye ’s the part aye, that makes us 
right or wrang. — Burns. 

A heart to pity, and a hand to bless. — 

Churchill. 


A woman’s heart is just like a lithographer’s 
stone : what is once written upon it cannot be 
rubbed out. — ThacJce?'ay. 

Where there is room in the heart, there is 
always room in the house. — Moore. 

There are chords in the human heart — 
strange, varying strings— which are only struck 
by accident; which will remain mute and sense- 
less to appeals the most passionate and earnest, 
and respond at last to the slightest casual 
touch. — Dickens. 


A woman too often reasons from her heart ; 
hence tw^o thirds of her mistakes and her 
troubles. — JBulwer^-Lytion. 

The full heart knows no rhetoric of w^ords. — 
• Bovie. 


A willing heart adds feathers to the heel, and 
makes the clown a winged Mercury. — 

Joanna Baillie. 


There are no little events with the heart. It 
magnifies everything ; it places in the same 
scale the fall of an empire and the dropping of 
a woman’s glove ; and almost always the glove 
weighs more than the empire. — Balzac. 
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Some people’s hearts are shrunk in them, 
like dried nuts. Yon can hear ’em rattle as 
they walk. — JDouglas J err old. 


The heart has some reasons which reason 
does not know. — Dumas, Fils. 


The heart is a small thing, but desireth great 
matters- It is not sufficient for a kite’s dinner, 
yet the whole W'oiid is not sufficient for it. — 

Victor Hugo. 

What we call the heart is a neryous sensation, 
like shyness, which gradually disappears in so- 
ciety. " It is fervent in the nursery, strong in 
the domestic circle, tumultuous at school. — 

Beacoiisjield. 

The hearts of pretty women, like Hew-Year’s 
bonbons, are wrapped in enigmas. — 

J. Petit-Senn. 

Women who are confident they know their 
own minds are not so sure they know their own 
hearts. — Rochefoucauld. 


The heart echoes the words of love. — 

Mme. de Krudener. 


A loving heart carries with it, under every 
parallel of latitude, the warmth and light of 
the tropics. It plants its Eden in the wilder- 
ness and solitary place, and sows with flowers 
the gray desolation of rock and mosses. — 

Whittier. 


Women see readily only what is reflected 
from their own hearts. — Lamartine. 


Leap hearts to lips, and in our kisses meet. 

John Fletcher. 


The nervous fluid in man is consumed by the 
brain ; in women, by the heart. — Stendhal. 

The heart that has once been bathed in 
love’s pure fountain retains the pulse of youth 
forever. — Landor. 

It is a wonderful subduer, — this need^ of 
love, this hunger of the heart. — George Eliot. 

0 heart ! love is thy bane and tby antidote. 

George Sand. 

The heart, in the celestial sphere of love, is 
like the sun in its course. From the drop in 
the rose to the ocean, all is for Mm a mirror, 
which he fills and brightens. — EichteT, 


The heart of woman never grows old ; when 
it has ceased to love, it has ceased to lire. — 

Focliepedre, 

The precious porcelain of human clay. — 

Byron. 

Oh, cleave, my side ! heart, once he stronger 
than thy continent, crack thy frail case ! — 

Shahspcare. 

The heart is like the tree that gives balm 
for the wounds of man only when the iron has 
pierced it. — Chateaubriand. 

Be persuaded that your only real treasures 
are those which you carry in your heart. — 

Demophilus. 

The more heart, the more sorrow. — 

Mme. NecJcer. 


Ah, friend ! to dazzle, let the vain design ; 
to raise the thought, to touch the heart, be 
thine. — Bope. 

The heart does not lie. — Alfeti. 


The heart, when broken, is like sweet gums 
and spices when beaten ; for as such cast their 
fragrant scent into the nostrils of men, so the 
heart, when broken, casts its sweet smell into 
the nostrils of God. — Btmyan. 


The heart will break, yet broken live on. — 

Byron. 

There is in the heart of woman such a deep 
well of love that no age can freeze it. — 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

A human heart can never grow old if it takes 
a lively interest in the pairing of birds, the re- 
production of flowers, and the changing tints of 
autumn leaves. — Mrs. L. M. Child. 

In aught that tries the heart, how few with- 
stand the proof ! — Byron. 

Love is the pass-key to the heart. — 

Mme. Hecher. 

Of all the paths that lead to a woman’s 
heart, pity is the straightest. — Beaumont. 

There are treasures laid up in the heart, — 
treasures of charity, piety, temperance, and 
soheniess- These treasures a man takes with 
him beyond death, when he leaves this world, 
Buddhist Scriptures., 
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The heart of a girl is like a convent : the 
holier the cloister, the more charitable the 
door. — Bulwcr-Lytton. 


A loving heart is the truest wisdom. — 

Dickens, 


The heart of a woman is never so full of affec- 
tion that there does not remain a little corner 
for flattery and love. — Marivaux, 

A woman’s heart is as intricate as a ravelled 
skein of silk. — Dumas, Fere, 

To judge human character rightly, a man 
may sometimes have very small experience, 
provided he has a very large heart, — 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

Ah, me ! how weak a thing the heart of 
woman is ! — Bhalcspcare, 


The poor too often turn away unheard from 
hearts that shut against them with a sound that 
will be heard in heaven. — Longfellow, 


Do you think that any one can move the 
heart but He that made it ? — John Lyly, 


Oh, if the loving, closed heart of a good 
woman should open before a man, how’' much 
controlled tenderness, how many veiled sacri- 
fices and dumb virtues, would be seen reposing 
there ! — Bdchter, 


The human heart has, of course, its pouting 
fits. — Douglas Jerrold. 


When a young man complains that a young 
lady has no heart, it -is pretty certain that she 
has his. — G, D, Prentice. 


Home-keeping hearts are happiest. — 

Longfellow. 

The heart needs not for its heaven much 
space, nor many stars therein, if only the star 
of love has risen. — Richter, 


Some hearts are hidden ; some have not a 
heart. — Crabbe. 


There is strength deep bedded in our hearts, 
of which we reck but little till the shafts of 
Heaven have pierced its fragile dwelling. Must 
not earth be rent before her gems are found ? — 

Mrs. Hcmam. 


Look not to a woman’s head for her brains, 
but rather to her heart. — Halihurton. 


A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. — 
Shakspeare. 

When the heart is still agitated by the re- 
mains of a passion, we are more ready to receive 
a new one than when w'e are entirely cured. — 

RochcfoucaiUd. 

That hideous sight, — a naked human heart. 

Young. 

All things but one you can restoi’e ; the 
heart you get returns no more. — Waller. 


Better to have the poet’s heart than brain. — 
George Macdonald, 


His heart was one of those w^hich most 
enamours us, — wax to receive, and marble 
to retain. — Byron. 


The heart is like an instrument whose strings 
steal nobler music from life’s many frets. — 

Gerald Massey. 

Worse than a bloody hand is a hard heart. — 
Shelley, 

When a woman’s heart is touched, when it 
is moved by love, then the electric spark is 
communicated and the fire of inspiration kin- 
dled ; but even then she desires no more than 
to suffer or to die for what she loves. — 

Countess Hahn-Hahn, 

HEAVEH. 

All countries have been discovered, save 
heaven. — Dumas, Phre. 

There all is calm as night, yet all immortal 
day ; and truth forever shines, and love forever 
burns. — Dr. Watts. 


Beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb. — 
Mrs. Me mans. 


The loves that meet in paradise shall cast out 
fear ; and paradise hath room for you and me 
and all. — Christina G. Rossetti. 


The treasury of everlasting joy. — 

Shakspeare. 

The joy of heaven will begin as soon as we 
attain the character of heaven, and do its 
duties. — Theodore Parker. 
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The net of heaven is very wide in its meshes, 
and yet it misses nothing. — Lao-Tze, 


I cannot be content with less than heaven. — 
Bailey. 

Heaven does not make holiness, but holiness 
makes heaven. — Phillijis Brooks. 

Our souls, piercing through the impurity of 
flesh, behold the highest heaven, and thence 
bring knowledge to contemplate the ever-during 
glory and termless joy. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Heaven is a place of restless activity, the 
abode of never- tiring thought. — Beecher. 

Heaven, the widow’s champion and defence. 

Shakspeare. 

Admitted to that equal sky, his faithful dog 
shall bear him company. — Pop)e. 

The redeemed shall walk there. — Bible. 


Banquo, thy soul’s flight, if it find heaven, 
must find it out to-night. — Shakspeare. 


AJl places shall be hell that are not heaven. 

Marlowe. 


If we really live under the hope of future 
happiness, we shall taste it by way of anticipa- 
tion and forethought ; an image of it will meet 
our minds often, and stay there, as all pleasing 
expectations do. — Atterhury. 

In short, heaven is not to be looked upon 
only as the reward, but as the natural effect, 
of a religious life. — AMison. 

Infinite in degree, and endless in duration. 

Franklin. 

One should go to sleep at night as homesick 
passengers do, saying, “Perliaps in the morning 
we shall see the shore.” — Beecher. 


There ’s nothing true but heaven. — Mo<yi*e. 

What encouragement can be given to good- 
ness beyond the hopes of heaven and the assur- 
ance of an endless felicity ? — Tillotson. 

If our Creato has so bountifully provided for 
our existence here, which is but momentary, 
and for our temporal wants, which will soon 
be foi'gotten, how much more must he have 
done for our enjoyment in the everlasting 
world ! — Hosea Ballou. 


A heaven on earth I have won by wooing 
thee. — Shakspeare. 

Heaven opened wide her ever-during gates, 
— harmonious sound 1 — on golden hinges 
moving. — Milton. 

The love of heaven makes one heavenly. — 
Shakspeare. 

It is impossible to have a lively hope in an- 
other life, and yet be deeply immersed in the 
enjoyments of this. — Atterbury. 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair ; sor- 
row and death may not enter there. — 

Mrs. Memans. 

Think how completely all the griefs of this 
mortal life will be compensated by one age, for 
instance, of the felicities beyond the grave. — 

John Foster. 


There I ’ll rest, as after much turmoil a 
blessed soul doth in Elysium. — Shakspeare. 

Perfect purity, fulness of joy, everlasting 
freedom, perfect rest, health and fruition, com- 
plete security, substantial and eternal good. — 

Sannah More. 

Think of heaven with hearty purpose, and 
peremptory designs to get there. — 

Jeremy Taylor. 

The ravished soul, being shown such game, 
would break those leashes that tie her to the 
body. — Boijle. 

I must confess, as the experience of my own 
soul, that the expectation of loving my friends 
in heaven principally kindles my love to them 
while on earth. — Richard Baocter. 

HEROISM. 

The true epic of our times is not “Arms and 
the Man,” but “Tools and the Man,” — an 
infinitely wider kind of epic. — Carlyle. 

Heroes did not make our liberties ; they hut 
reflected and illustrated them. — 

James A. Garfield. 

To believe in the heroic makes heroes. — 

Beaconsfijeld. 

If we must have heroes and wars wherein to 
make them, there is no war so brilliant as a 
war with wrong ; no hero so fit to be sung as 
he who has gained the bloodless victory of truth 
and mercy. — Horace Bushnell. 
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Sad as it may seem, the heroes of the pen are 
in the main but as fools lighted by the passing 
day on the road to dusty death. — Gladstone. 

A hero cannot he a hero unless in a heroic 
world. — Hawthorne. 


Each man is a hero and an oracle to some- 
body ; and to that person whatever he says 
has an enhanced value. — Emerson. 


We can all he heroes in our virtues, in our 
homes, in our lives. — James Ellis. 

In analyzing the character of heroes, it is 
hardly possible to separate the share of fortune 
from their own. — Hallam. 


Heroes in animated marble frown. — Pope. 

A light supper, a good night's sleep, and a 
fine morning have often made a hero of the 
same man who, by indigestion, a restless night, 
and a rainy morning, would have proved a 
coward. — Chesterfield. 

Manhind is not disposed to looh narrowly 
into the conduct of great victors when their 
victory is on the right side. — George Eliot. 

I sing of heroes and of kings, — in mighty 
numhers mighty things. — Cowley. 

Heroes are a mischievous race. — 

Jeremy Collier. 

Heroes in history seem to us poetic because 
they are there. — G. W. Curtis. 

Heroes are much the same, the point 's 
agreed, from Macedonia’s madman to the 
Swede. — Pope. 

Heroism, self-denial, and magnanimity, in 
all instances where they do not spring from a 
principle of religion, are hut splendid altars on 
which we sacrifice one kind of self-love to 
another. — Colton. 


Heroes of old, by rapine and by spoil, in 
search of fame did all the world embroil. — 

Granville, 


Unmixed praise is not due to any one. It 
leaves behind a sense of unreality. We can 
only do justice to a great man by a discrimi- 
nating criticism. Hcro-w^orship, which paints 
a faultless monster, whom the world never saw, 
is like those modern pictures which are a blaze 
of light without any shadow. — 

James Freeman Clarice. 


Those whom the world has delighted to 
honor have oftener been influenced in their 
doings by ambition and vanity than by patri- 
otism. — Rochefoucauld. 

Our heroes of the former days deserved and 
gained their never-fading hays. — P.oscommcm. 

How often a new affection makes a new man ? 
The sordid, cowering soul turns heroic ; the 
frivolous girl becomes the steadfast martyr of 
patience and ministration, transfigured by 
deathless love. — Chapin. 

There is more heroism in self-denial than in 
deeds of arms. — Seneca. 

The farther off you keep from those whom 
you elevate to heroism, the longer you will 
believe in them. — Chamfort. 

The world’s battlefields have been in the 
heart chiefly, and there the greatest heroism 
has been secretly exercised. — Beecher. 

Enthusiasm springs from the imagination, 
and self-sacrifice from the heart. Women are, 
therefore, more naturally heroic than men. All 
nations have in their annals some of these mir- 
acles of patriotism, of which woman is the 
instrument in the hands of God. — Lamartine. 

HISTOBY. 

It is a sad discovery that history is so mainly 
made by ignoble men. — Lowell. 

Perhaps at no time will there be written, by 
the most accurate and faithful historian; so 
much of truth as untruth. — Landor. 


History is only the register of crimes and 
misfortunes. — Voltaire. 


Philosophy teaching by example. — 

Bolinghrolce. 

The most valuable acquisition from history is 
the enthusiasm it excites. — Goethe. 


The world’s history is a divine poem, of 
which the history of every nation is a canto, 
and every man a word. Its strains have been 
pealing along down the centuries ; and though 
there have been mingled the discords of warring 
cannon and dying men, yet to the Christian, 
philosopher, and historian — the humble lis- 
tener — there has been a divine melody run- 
ning through the song, which speaks of hope 
and halcyon days to come. — 

James A. Garfield, 
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Histories are as perfect as the historian is 
wise, and is gifted with an eye and a soul. — 

Carlyle. 

Sin writes history ; goodness is silent. — 

GoetJie. 


In history, as in travelling, men see only 
what they already had in their own minds ; 
and few learn much from histoiy who do not 
brin^ much with them to its study. — 

c/. Stuart Mill. 

History easts its shadow far into the land of 
song. — '^Longfellow. 

History is a mighty drama, enacted upon 
the theatre of time, with suns for lamps and 
eternity for a background. — Carlyle. 

History teaches everything, even the future. 

Lamartine. 


The perusal of a history seems a calm enter- 
tainment, but would be no entertainment at ail 
did not our hearts beat with correspondent 
emotions to those which are described by the 
historian. — Hume. 


The Grecian history is a poem, Latin history 
a picture, modern history a chronicle. — 

CJiXLteaubrmnd. 


A Grecian history, perfectly written, should 
be a complete record of the lise and progress of 
poetiy, philosoph}^ and the arts. — Macaulay. 


History is the depository of^great actions, 
the witness of what is past, the example and 
instructor of the present, aud monitor to the 
future. — Cervantes. 


What histories of toil could I declare I But 
stiU long-wearied Nature wants repair. — Lope, 


Every lover of art ahvays selects some bright 
period of the past where to retme with a gal- 
lery of portraits that he loves. The dead are 
not those who have ceased to live. 

Arshne Moussaye. 

History is the witness of the times, the torch 
of truth, the life of memory, the teacher of 
life, the messenger of antiquity. — deero. 

Historians, as a rule, show us more of art 
than veracity in their productions. — 

Lamartine. 


There is a history in all men’s lives. — * 

Shah^eare. 


History maketh a young man to be old, with- 
out either wrinkles or gray hairs, — privileging 
him with the experience of age, wdthout either 
the infirmities or inconveniences thereof. — 

Thoims Fuller. 


Just Csesar scorns the poet’s lays ; it is to 
history he trusts for praise. — Lope. 


Herodotus, once called the Father of His- 
tory, was afterward styled the Father of Lies, 
until modem research found him trustworthy, 
and rechristened him. The self-satisfied critic 
of modern times finds absurdity instead of wis- 
dom hidden under all old things. — 

Wendell FMllips. 

History, which is, indeed, little more than 
the register of the crimes, follies, and misfor- 
tunes of mankind. — Gibbon. 


All history w^as at first oral. — Lr. Johnson. 

What is public history but a register of the 
successes and disappointments, the vices, the 
follies, and the quarrels of those who eugage in 
contention for power ? — Foley. 


Where the historian cannot give patterns to 
imitate, he must give examples to deter. — 

Junius. 


The impartiality of history is not that of the 
mirror, which merely reflects objects, hut of 
the judge, who sees, listens, and decides. — 

Lamartine. 


Historians have almost without exception 
confined themselves to the public transactions 
of State, and have left to the negligent admin- 
istration of writers of fiction a province at least 
equally extensive and valuable. — Macaulay. 

A history is only the precepts of moral phi- 
losophy reduced to examples. — Dry den. 

Every epoch has two aspects, — one calm, 
broad, and solemn, looking towards eternity ; 
the other agitated, petty, vehement, and con- 
fused, looking towards time. — Carlyle. 

The only good histories are those that have 
been written by the persons themselves who 
commanded in the affairs whereof they write, 
or who have participated in the conduct of 
them, or who at least have had the conduct of 
others of the same nature. Such are nearly all 
the Greek and Roman. — Moriitaigne. 
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We must consider how Yery little history 
there is, — I mean real, -authentic history. 
That certain kings reigned and certain battles 
were fought, we can depend upon as true ; but 
all the coloring, all the philosophy, of history 
is conjecture. — Dr. JoMison. 


Truth is liable to be left-handed in history. 

Dmnas, F&re. 

It is when the hour of the conflict is over that 
history comes to a right understanding of the 
strife, and is ready to exclaim, “Lo, God is 
here, and we knew him not 1 ” — BancrofL 

All history is a lie ! — Sir R. Walpole. 

At the bottom there is no perfect history ; 
there is none such conceivable. All past cen- 
turies Lave rotted down, and gone confusedly 
dumb and <puiet. — Carlyle. 

History needs distance, perspective. Facts 
and events which are too well attested cease, in 
some sort, to be malleable. — Jouhert. 

If men could learn from history, what les- 
sons it might teach us ! But passion and 
paity blind our eyes ; and the light which ex- 
perience gives is a lantern on tbe stern, which 
shines ordy on the waves behind us I — 

Coleridge. 

What are most of the histories of the world 
but lies ? — South. 


Each generation gathers together the im- 
perisliahle children of the past, and increases 
them hy new sons of light, alike radiant with 
immortality. — Bancroft. 

The great events of Greek and Roman fable 
and history, which early education and the 
usual course of reading have made familiar 
and interesting to all Europe, without being 
degraded by the vulgarisms of ordinary life. — 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


History, in whatever w’ay it may be exe- 
cuted, is a gi-eat source of pleasure. — 

Pliny the Younger. 


To some history is only a grammar study; 
to others the very anatomy of philosophy, hy 
which thu most secret and abstruse parts of our 
human nature are penetrated into. — Montaigne. 

What is history hut a fable agreed upon ? — 

Napoleon 1. 


History is the complement of poetry. — 

Sir J. Stephen. 

History is but a kind of Newgate calendar, a 
rec»‘ister of the crimes and miseries that man 
h^ inflicted on his fellow-man. — 

Washington Dmng. 


To study history is to study literature. 

Willmoti. 


Our views of any transaction, especially one 
that is remote in time or pflace, the habits of 
thought and of feeling of the actors, and all 
the circumstances connected with the transac- 
tion win necessarily be imperfect, unless we 
can in a considerable degree transport ourselves 
out of our own age and country and persons, 
and imagine ourselves the agent or spectators. 

TVhately. 

HOME. 

Home is the seminary of all other institu- 
tions. — Chapin. 

Home makes the man. — Samuel Smiles. 

Every one in his own house and God in all 
of them. — Cervantes. 

We may build more splendid habitations, 
All onr rooms with paintings and with sculp- 
tures, hut we cannot buy with gold the old 
associations. — Longfellow. 

No little room so warm and bright, wherein 
to read, wherein to write. — Tennyson. 

Home is the grandest of all institutions. — 

Spurgeon. 

The air of paradise did fan the house, and 
angels ofiiced all. — Shahspeare. 

It is a woman, and only a woman, — a 
woman all hy herself, if she likes, and without 
auy man to help her, — who can turn a house 
into a home. — Frances Power Cohhc. 

I value this delicious home-feelixig as one of 
the choicest gifts a parent can bestow. — 

Washington Irving. 


When home is ruled according to God’s W ord, 
angels might he asked to staj' a night with ns, 
and they would not find themselves out of their 
element. — Spurgeon. 

’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will 
mark our coming, and look brighter v^hen we 
corns. — Byron. 
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Home, in one form and another, is the great 
object of life. — G. Hollcnid. 

Out home is still home, be it ever so homely. 

Charles Dibdiii. 


The paternal hearth, the rall3dng-place of the 
affections. — Washiagtoa Irimig, 

To be happy at home is the ultimate result 
of all ambition, the end to which erery enter- 
prise and labor tends, and of which every desire 
prompts the prosecution. — Dr. Johnsmi. 

If ever household affections and love are 
graceful things, they are graceful in the poor. — 

Dickens. 


Are you not surprised to find how inde- 
pendent of money peace of conscience is, and 
how much happiness can he condensed in the 
humblest home ? — James Hamilton. 

It is for homely features to keep home; they 
had their name there. — Milton. 


Stint yourself, as you think good, in other 
things; but don’t scruple freedom in brighten- 
ing home. Gay furniture and a brilliant garden 
are a sight day by day, and make life blither. — 
Charles Baxton, 


The first sure symptom of a mind in health 
is rest of heart, and pleasure felt at home. — 

Young. 

To most men their early home is no more 
than a memory of their early years, and I ’m 
not sure but they have the best of it. The 
image is never marred. There’s no disappoint- 
ment in memory, and one ’s exaggerations are 
always on the good side . — George Eliot. 

The. highest panegyric that private virtue 
can receive, is the praise of servants, — 

Dr. Johmon. 


Our natural and happiest life is when we 
lose ourselves in the exquisite absorption of 
home, the delicious retirement of dependent 
love. — Miss Muloch. 


Home is the chief school of human virtues. 

Ghanning. 

A house is no home unless it contains food 
and fire for the mind as well as for the body. 
For human beings are not so constituted that 
they can live without expansion. If they do 
not get it in one way, they must in a^nother, or 
perish. — Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 


Thou art my prison, and my home *3 above. 

Quarles. 

In family government let this be always re- 
membered," that no reproof or denunciation is 
so potent as the silent influence of a good 
example. — Eosoa Ballou. 

HOMEB. 

Milton is the most sublime, and Homer the 
most picturesque. — Bohert Hull. 


Like Shakspeare, for all time. — Emerson. 

Homer never entertained either guests or 
hosts with long speeches till the mouths of 
hunger were stopped. — Sir P. Sidney. 

The Odyssey is patience and wisdom. — 

William Brooim. 

I have followed all the ancient poets histori- 
cal;’ first, Homer, Tvho in the person of Aga- 
memnon ensampled a good governor and a vir- 
tuous man. — Spenser. 

The IKad is great, yet not so great, in 
strength or power or beauty, as the Greek 
language. — Treneli. 

Homer has excelled all the heroic poets that 
ever wrote in the multitude and variety of his 
characters. Every god that is admitted into 
his po^ acts a part which would have been 
suitable to no other deity. — Addison. 

Homer excels all the inventors of other arts 
in this: that he has swallowed up the honor of 
those who succeeded him. — Fmpe, 


Homer shall last, like Alexander, long ; as. 
much recorded, and as often sung. — Qramille. 


The action of Homer, being more full of 
vigor than that of Virgil, is more pleasing to 
the reader : one w'arms you by degrees; the 
other sets you on fire all at once, and never in- 
termits his heat. — Drydm. 

HOHESTY. 

An honest man is always a child. — Mmiicd. 

If he does really think that there is no dis- 
tinction between virtue and vice, why, sir, 
when he leaves oiir houses let ns count our 
spoons. — Dr. Johnson. 


Honesty is praised, and freezes. — Juvmcd. 
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Be true, and thou shalt fetter time with ever- 
lasting chain. — Schiller. 

Honest minds are pleased with honest things . 

Beaumont and FUteher. 


There is no time so miserable but a man may 
be true. — Shah^eare. 


When men cease to be faithful to their God, 
he who expects to find them so to each other 
will be much disappointed. — Bishop Horne. 


Honesty needs no disguise or ornament. — 
Otway. 

Nothing really succeeds which is not based 
on reality ; sham, in a large sense, Ls never 
successful. In the life of the individual, as in 
the more comprehensive life of the State, pre- 
tension is nothing and power is everything. — 
Whipple. 

Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing 
and cementing principle. — Burke. 

Money dishonestly acquired is never worth 
its cost, while a good conscience never costs as 
much as it is worth. — J. Petit- Senn. 

An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
that sticks on filthy deeds. — Shakspeare. 


The maxim that “ honesty is the best policy ” 
is one which, perhaps, no one is ever habitually 
guided by in practice. An honest man is always 
before it, and a knave is generally behind it. — 
Whately. 

Friends, if we be honest with ourselves, we 
shall be honest with each other. — 

George Macdonald. 


The most plain, shox't, and lawful way to any 
good end is more eligible than one directly 
contrary in some or all of these qualities. — 

Swift. 

An honest man ’s the noblest work of God. — 
Pope. 

With respect to morals, honesty is like to 
gain little by philosophy, or deep speculation 
of any kind. In the main it is better to stick 
to common sense, and go no farther. Men’s 
first thoughts in this matter are generally bet- 
ter than their second, — their natural notions 
better than those refined by study, or consulta- 
tion with casuists. — Shaftesbury. 


No man is bound to be rich or great, — no, 
nor to be wise ; but every man is bound to be 
honest. — Sir Benjamin Rudyard. 

Persons lightly dipped, not grained, in gen- 
erous honesty, are but pale in goodness. — 

Sir T. Browne. 

The badge of honesty is sknphcity. — Hovalis. 

What other oath than honesty to honesty 
engaged, that this shall be, or we will fall for 
it ? — Shakspeare. 

True honor is to honesty what the court of 
chancery is to common law. — Shenstone. 

Integrity gains strength by use. — Tillotson. 

Wisdom without honesty is mere craft and 
cozenage ; and therefore the reputation of hon- 
esty must first be gotten, which cannot be but 
by living well. — Ben Jonson. 

Honesty is good sense, politeness, amiable- 
ness, — all in one. — Richardson. 

Honesty starves on universal praise. — 

Jumnal. 

After all, the most natural beauty in the 
world is honesty and moral truth ; for all 
beauty is truth. — Shaftesbury. 

HONOR. 

If I lose mine honor, I lose myself. — 

Shakspeare. 

Honor and fortune exist for him who always 
recognizes the neighborhood of the great, always 
feels himself in the presence of higlx causes. — 

Emerson. 

Better to die ten thousand deaths than 
wound my honor. — Addison. 

Honors are bequeathed, hut not the good or 
evil deeds, or the talents by which they were 
obtained. — Marry at. 

Glory is sweet when our heart says to us that 
the wreath of honor ought to grace our brow. — 

Hrummacher. 

Honor is the moral conscience of the great. 

Sir W. Davencmt. 

The noble Brutus worshipped honor, and 
in his zeal, mistook her for virtue. In the day 
of trial, he found her a shadow and a name. — 

Colton. 
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When about to commit a base deed, respect 
thyself, though there be no witness. — Ausonius. 

The due of honor in no point omit. — 

SJwikspeare. 

Woman’s honor, as nice as ermine, will not 
bear a soil. — JDryden, 

The honor of woman is badly guarded when 
it is guarded by keys and spies. ISTo woman is 
honest who does not wish to be. — 

Adria% Dujpwy, 

Honor is an old-world thing ; but it smells 
sweet to those in whose hand it is strong. — 

Oiiida, 


Honor and profit do not always lie in the 
same sack. — George Herbert. 

Keep unscathed the good name ; keep out of 
peril the honor without which even your bat- 
tered old soldier who is hobbling into his grave 
on half-pay and a wooden leg wmuld not change 
with AchHles. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart 
untainted ? — Shakspeare. 

Honor, thou strong idol of man’s mind. — i 
Sir B. Sidney. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear 
sway, the post of honor is a private station. — 

Addison. 


To contemn all the wealth and power in the 
world, where they stand in competition with a 
man’s honor, is rather good sense than greatness 
of mind. — Steele. 


If it be a sin to covet honor, I am the most 
offending soul alive. — SJiakspeare. 

Honor is unstable, and seldom the same j for 
she feeds upon o])inion, and is as fickle as her 
food. She builds a lofty structure on the sandy 
foundation of the esteem of those who are, of 
all beings, the most subject to change. — Colton. 

Honor ’s a lease for life to come. — 

Samuel Butler. 

Ho man of honor, as the word is usually 
understood, did ever pretend that his honor | 
obliged him to be chaste or temperate, to pay 
his creditors, to be useful to his country, to do 
good to mankind, to endeavor to be wise or 
learned, to regard his word, Ms promise, or his 
oath. — Swift. 


As the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
so honor peereth in the meanest habit. — 

Shakspeare, 

Honor hath three things in it, — the vantage- 
ground to do good, the approach to kings and 
principal persons, and the raising of a man’s 
own fortunes. — Bacon. 


True dignity is never gained by place, and 
never lost when honors are withdrawn. — 

Massinger. 

What can be more honorable than to have 
courage enough to execute the commands of 
reason and conscience, — to maintain the dig- 
nity of our nature, and the station assigned 
us ? — Jeremy Collier. 

HOPE. 

Hope says to ns constantly, “Go on, go on,” 
and leads us thus to the grave. — 

Mme. de Maintenon. 


The mighty hopes that make us men. — 

Longfellow. 

A wise Providence consoles our present afflic- 
tions by joys borrowed from the future. — 

Hosea Ballou. 


It is necessary to hope, though hope should 
he always deluded ; for hope itself is happiness, 
and its frustrations, however frequent, are yet 
less dreadful than its extinction.*— i>r. Johnson. 


The iris pencil of Hope. — Beaconsfield. 

The great world’s altar-stairs, that slope 
through darkness up to God. — Tennyson. 

Hope is brightest when it dawns from fears. 

. Sir Walter Scott. 


The good man’s hope is laid far, far beyond 
the sway of tempests, or the furious sweep of 
mortal desolation. — H. Kirke White. 


Sire of repentance, child of fond desire 1 — 
Cowley. 

True hope is based on the energy of character. 
A strong mind always hopes, and has always 
cause to hope, because it knows the mutability 
of human affairs, and how slight a circumstance 
may change the whole couree of events. Such 
a spirit too rests upon itself ; it is not confined 
to partial views or to one pai-ticular object. 
And if at last all should be lost, it has saved 
itself. — Ton Kmbel. 
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Auspicious Hoi>e ! in tliy sweet garden grow 
wreatlis for each toil, a charm for every woe. — 

Campbell. 

I have a fine lot of hopes here in my bas- 
ket,” remarked the New Year; “they are a 
sweet-smelling flower, a species of roses.” — 

Hawthorne^ 

It never yet did hurt to lay dowii likelihoods 
and forms of hope. — Shahspeare, 

Hope is the virgin of the ideal world, who 
opens heaven to us in the midst of every 
tempest. — Arsme Houssaye. 

Hope will make thee young ; for Hope and 
Youth are children of one mother. — Shelley. 

Hope is a good breakfast, but an idle supper. 

Baem. 


The setting of a great hope is like the setting 
of the sun. — Longfellow. 

That star on life’s tremulous ocean. — Moore^ 


The hope of all earnest souls must be 
realized. — WhiUier. 

Hope is a light diet, hut very stimulating. — 

Balmc. 


Hope never spreads her golden wings but on 
unfathomable seas. — JEmerson. 

I have a knack of ho2)iug, which is as good 
as an estate in reversion, if one can keep from 
the temptation of turning it into certainty, 
which may spoil all. — George Eliot. 

Hope awakens courage. He who can implant 
courage in the human soul is the best physician. 

Von Knehcl. 


Delusive hope still points to distant good. — 

Euripides. 

Hope is an amusement rather than a good, 
and adapted to none but very tranquil minds. 

J)r. Johnsoot. 


Hope is the poor man’s bread. — Thales. 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds 
away, and tints to-morrow with prophetic 
ray. — Byron. 

If we hope for things of which we have not 
thoroughly considered the value, our disap- 
pointment wdll be greater than our pleasure in 
the fruition of them. — Addison. 


Hope is a delusion ; no hand can grasp a 
W'ave or a shadow. — Victor Hugo. 

The mighty hopes that make us men. — 

Tennysem. 

Hope thinks nothing difficult ; despair tells 
us that difficulty is insurmountable. — 

Er. Watts. 

Thou sick man’s health ! — Cowley. 

Disappointment seldom cures us of expecta- 
tion. — Dr. Johnson. 


Hope beginneth here with a trembling expec- 
tation of things far removed, and as yet but 
only heard of. — Hoolcer. 

A woman’s hopes are -woven of sunbeams ; 
a shadow annihilates them. — George Eliot. 


Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing. 

Burns. 


Why should not hope as much erect our 
thoughts as fear deject them ? — 

Sir J. Denham. 


My spirits are not yet forfeited to despair, 
having one lively spark of hope in my heart, 
because God is even where he was before. — 

Thomas Fuller, 


If love live on hope, it dies with it ; it is a 
fire which goes out for want of fuel, — 

Corneille. 


Hope is the most beneficial of all the affec- 
tions, and doth much to the prolongation of 
life, if it he not too often frustrated, hut enter- 
taineth the fancy with an expectation of good. 

Bacon. 


Hope, folding her wings, looked hack-ward, 
and became regret. — George Eliot. 


Hope is a woman’s waking dream. — 

Mme. de Girardin. 


Hope and fear alternate chase our course 
through life’s uncertain race. — 

Sir Walter Scott. 


Hope is indeed very fallacious, and prom- 
ises what it seldom gives ; but its promises are 
more valuable than the gifts of foi’tune, and it 
seldom frustrates us without assuring us of 
recompensing the delay by a greater bounty. — 

Dr. Johnson. 
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This wonder we may find in hope : she is both 
a flatterer and a true friend. — Feltham. 

Hope is the ruddy morning of joy. — Richter. 

Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
and hops without an object cannot live. — 

Coleridge. 

The most wretched have yet hope. — Tapper. 

A religious hope does not only bear up the 
mind under her sufferings, but makes her re- 
joice in them. — Add icon. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. — . 

Bible. 


See some fit passion every age supply : hope 
travels through, nor quits ns when we die. — 
Boipe. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with 
long expectation and confinement, and felt 
what kind of sickness of heart it was which 
arises from hope deferred. — Bterm. 

HHMAHITY. 

So much to pardon, so much to pity, so 
much to admire ! — Longfellow. 

The still, sad music of humanity. — • 

Wordsworth. 

Poor humanity ! — so dependent, so insignifi- 
cant, and yet so great. — Mnie. Swetchim. 

We are all naked till we are dressed, and 
hungry till we are fed ; and the general’s tri- 
umph and the sage’s disputation end, like the 
humble labors of the smith or ploughman, in a 
dinner or in a sleep. — J)r. Johnson. 

One sole God ; one sole ruler. His law : 
one sole interpreter of that law, — humanity.— 
ifassiwi. 

Humanity is the equity of the heart. — 

Confucius. 

I love my country better than my family ; 
but I love human nature better thau my 
country. — Finelon. 

The age of chivalry has gone ; the age of 
humanity has come. — Charles Smnner. 


Woman, above all other educators, educates 
humanly. Man is the brain, but woman is the 
heart, of humanity. — Bamuel Bmiles. 


Hature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, 
seldom extinguishe<L Force maketli hiature 
more violent in the return ; doctrine and dis- 
course maketh Mature less importune; but 
custom only doth alter and subdue Natm*e. — 

Bacon. 


Humanity has won its suit [in America], so 
that liberty will nevermore be without an 
asylum. — Lafayette. 

I am a man, and notlfiug which relates to 
man can be a matter of unconcern to me. — 

Terence. 


I owm that there is a haughtiness and fierce- 
ness in human nature which wHl cause innu- 
memble broils, place men in what situation you 
please. — Burke. 

Our humanity w’ere a poor thing hut for the 
divinity that stirs within us. — Bacon. 

If we did not take great pains to corrupt 
our nature, our nature would never corrupt 
us. — Clarendon. 

The gods are immortal men, and men are 
mortal gods. — Eeracliim. 

Console yourself, dear man and brother: 
whatever you may be sure of, he sure at least 
of this, that you are dreadfully like other peo- 
ple. Human nature has a much greater genius 
for sameness than for originality. — Lowell. 

A rational nature admits of nothing hut 
what is serviceable to the rest of mankind. — 

Antoninus. 

What proposition is there respecting human 
nature which is absolutely and universally 
true ? We know of only one, — and that is not 
only true, hut identical, — that men always act 
from self-interest. — Macaulay. 

A man’s nature runs either to herbs or 
weeds ; therefore let him seasonably water the 
one and destroy the other, — Bacon. 

Ho doubt hard work is a great police agent. 
If everybody were wofked from morning till 
night, and then carefully locked up, the ren- 
ter of crime* might he greatly diminished. But 
what would become of human nature ? Where 
W'ould be the room for growth in such a sys- 
tem of things ? It is through sorrow and mirth, 
plenty and need, a variety of passions, circum- 
stances, and temptations, even through sin and 
misery, that men’s natures are developed. — 

Arthur Helps* 
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As tliere is mueli beast and some devil in 
man, so is there some angel and some God in 
Mm. — Coleridge. 


I am not an Athenian, nor a Greek, bnt a 
citizen of the world. — Socrates. 

Human nature is not so much depraved as to 
hinder us from respecting goodness in others, 
though we ourselves want it. — Steele. 

I do not know what comfort other people 
find in considering the weakness of great men ; 
but it is always a mortification to me to observe 
that there is no perfection in humanity. — 

Ladij Montagu. 

Humanity is the equity of the heart. — 

Confucius. 

Mankind have ever been prone to expatiate 
on the praise of human nature. The dignity 
of man is a subject that has always been the 
favorite theme of humanity. They have de- 
claimed with that ostentation which usually 
accompanies such as are sure of having a par- 
tial audience ; they have obtained victories 
because there were none to oppose. — 

GoldsrrdtJi. 

It is the talent of human nature to run from 
one extreme to ano ther. — Swift. 

Humanity is much more shown in our con- 
duct towards animals, where we are irresponsi- 
ble except to Heaven, than towards our fellow- 
creatures, where we are restrained by the laws, 
by public opinion, and fear of retaliation. — 

Chatfteld. 

When I touch a human hand, I touch 
Heaven. — Malebrcinche. 

HUMILITY. 

I have sounded the very base-string of hu- 
mility. — Shakspeare. 

Content thyself to liv<^ obscurely good. — 

Addison. 


Wellnigh the whole substance of the Chris- 
tian discipline is humility. — St. Augustine. 

God’s sweet dews and showers of grace slide 
off the mountains of pride, and fall on the lo\V 
valleys of humble hearts, and make them 
pleasant and fertile. — Leighton. 

When humility does not accompany devo- 
tion, devotion inevitably becomes pride. — 

Jouhert. 


The grace which makes every other grace 
amiable. — Alfred Meraier. 


In humility imitate Jesus and Socrates. — 

FranJclin. 

Lowliness is the basis of every virtue ; and 
he who goes the lowest builds the safest. — 

Bailey. 

Humility with energy is often mistaken for 
pride, though pride with energy is never called 
humble. Mankind expect much oftener pride 
than humility. — Lavater. 

Extremes meet ; and there is no better ex- 
ample than the haughtiness of humility. — 

Emerson. 

To be humble to our superiors is duty ; to 
our. equals, courtesy ; to our inferiors, gen- 
erosity. — Feltham. 

The higher a man is in grace, the lower he 
will be in his own esteem. — Spurgeon. 

True humility — the basis of the Christian 
system — is the low but deep and firm founda- 
tion of all virtues. — BitrJce. 

In life’s cool vale let my low scene be laid ; 
cover me, gods, with Tempo’s thickest shade. — 

Cowley. 

Highest when it stoops. — Pollok. 

Be very sure that no man will learn anything 
at all imless he first will learn humility. — 

Owen Meredith. 


The humble soul is like the violet, wdiich 
grows low, hangs the head downward, and 
hides itself with its own leaves. — 

Frederiha Bremer. 


Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
but graciously to know I am no better. — 

ShaJcspeare. 

Just thoughts and modest expectations are 
easily satisfied. If we do not overrate our 
pretensions, all will be well. — Jeremy Collier. 


All the world, all that we are, and all that 
we have — our bodies and our souls, our ac- 
tions and our sufferings, our conditions at 
home, our accidents abroad, our many sins 
and our seldom virtues — are so many argu- 
ments to make our souls* dwell low in the 
deep valley of humility. — Jeremy Taylor. 
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mainly ‘becometli the converse of 
man with his Maker. — Tiqqjcr. 

It is vain to gather virtues without humil- 
ity ; for the Spirit of God delighteth to dwell 
in the hearts of the humble. — Erasmus. 


Humility is eldest-born of Virtue, and claims 
the birthright at the throne of heaven. — 

Arthur Murphy. 

“Humble thyself,” says the proud priest. — 

Bovte. 


Humility leads to the highest distinction, 
because it leads to self-improvement. — 

Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

Believe me, the much-praised lambs of hu- 
mility w’ould not bear themselves so meekly if 
they but possessed tigers’ claws. — 

Heinrich Heine. 

The great controller of our fate deigned to he 
man, and lived in low estate. — Dryden. 

If thou woiildst find much favor and peace 
with God and man, be very low in thine own 
eyes ; forgive thyself little, and others much. — 

Leightmi. 

It is the cringer to his equal that is chiefly 
seen hold to his God. — Tupper. 

Love’s humility is love’s true pride. — 

Bayard Taylor. 

Humility and resignation are our prime 
virtues. — Dryden. 

Ho not i^ractise excessive humility. — 

Dr. John Todd. 


There is a consanguinity between benevo- 
lence and humility. — Burke. 

Humility is the first lesson we leam from 
reflection, and self-distrust the first proof we 
give of having obtained a knowledge of our- 
selves. — Zimmermann. 

Nothing can he further apart than true 
humility and servility. — Beecher. 

Humility, the loveliest, sweetest flower that 
bloomed in paradise, and the first that died, 
has rarely blossomed since on moital soil. It 
is so frail, so delicate a thing, it is gone if it 
but looks upon itself ; and she who ventures to 
esteem it hers proves, by that single thought, 
she has it not. — Mrs. E, Fry. 


Keep this thought always prevalent, tiiat you 
are only one atom of the mass of Imniaiiity, and 
have neither such virtue nor rice as that you 
should he singled out for supernatural favors or 

affictions. — Hr. Johnson. 


Modest humility is beauty’s crowm. — 

Schiller. 

The grace that makes every grace amiable is 
humility. — lUchardson. 

He who sacrifices a whole offering shall be 
aw'arded for a wLole offering ; he w'ho offers a 
bumt-offeiing shall have the reward of a burnt- 
offering ; but he w'ho offers humility to God 
and man shall he rew’arded with a reward as if 
he had offered all the sacrifices in the world. — 

Talmud. 


They that know God will he humble ; they 
that know themselves cannot be proud. — 

Flavel, 


The most essential point is lowliness. — 

Finelon. 


God makes the glow-woim as certainly as the 
star ; the light in both is divine. If mine be 
an earth-star to gladden the wayside, I must 
cultivate humbly and rejoicingly its green 
earth-glow, and not seek to blanch it to the 
whiteness of the stars that lie in the field of 
blue. — George Macdonald. 

Humanity cannot he degraded by humilia- 
tion. — Burke. 

Humility does not make us servile nor insen- 
sible, nor oblige us to be ridden at the pleasure 
of every coxcomb. — Jeremy Collier. 

I believe the first test of a truly great man is 
his humility. — RusMn. 

I do not know what I may appear to the 
world ; hut to myself I seem to have been^ only 
like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and divert- 
ing myself in now or then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the gi'eat ocean of truth lay all undiscovered 
before me. — Newton. 

HUMOR. 

It was the saying of an ancient sage, that 
humor was the only test of gravity, andgi’avity 
of humor ; for a subject that would^ not hear 
raillery was suspicious, and a jest which would 
not hear a serious examination was certainly 
false wit. — Shaftesbury. 
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Among all kinds of writing, tliere is none in 
which authors are more apt to miscarry than in 
works of humor, as there is none in which they 
are more ambitious to excel, — Addison. 


Flashes of merriment that were wont to set 
the table on a roar. — Shakspcare. 

Humor is one of the elements of genius, — 
admirable as an adjunct ; but as soon as it 
becomes dominant, only a surrogate for genius. 

Goetlie, 


There are more faults to be found in the 
humor than in the mind. — Eochefoumuld. 


The oil and wine of merry meeting. — 

Washington Irving. 


The genius of the Spanish people is exquisitely 
subtle, without being at all acute ; hence there 
is so much humor and so little wit in their 
litemture. — Coleridge. 

Humor is of a genial quality, and closely 
allied to pity. — Henry Giles. 

The genius of the Italians is acute, profound, 
and sensual, but not subtle ; hence what they 
think to be humorous is merely witty. — 

Coleridge. 

Humor is the pensiveness of wit. — Willmott. 

I agree wdth Sir William Temple, that the 
word “humor’* is j>eculiar to our English tongue, 
hut not that the thing itself is peculiar to the 
English, because the contrary may he found in 
many Spanish, Italian, and Erench productions. 

Swift. 

Humor has justly been considered as the 
finest perfection of poetic genius. — Carlyle. 


“There is no such thing as a female punster.” 
This remark struck me forcibly ; and on reflec- 
tion, I found that I never knew or heard of 
one, though I have once or twice heard a 
woman make a single detached pun, — as I 
have known a hen to crow. — 0* W. Holmes. 

HUHTIHG. 

Hunting is not a proper employment for a 
thinking man. — Addison. 

A man who can, in cold blood, hunt and tor- 
ture a poor, innocent animal, cannot feel much 
compassion for the distress of his own species. 

Frederick the Great. 


It is very strange and very melancholy that 
the paucity of human pleasures should persuade 
us to call hunting one of them. — I)r. Johnson. 

Hunting is a relic of the barbarous spirit that 
thirsted fonnerly for human blood, but is now 
content with the blood of birds and animals. — 

Bovie. 

KYPOCmSY. 

Hew^as a man who stole the livery of the 
court of heaven to serve the Devil m.—Pollok. 

Hvuocrisv is a sort of social treason. — 

Fontenclle. 


If the world despises hypocrites, what must 
be the estimate of them in heaven ? — 

3Ime. Itoland. 


Hypocrisy is a privileged vice, which with 
its hand closes everybody’s mouth, and enjoys 
its repose with sovereign impunity. — Molihre. 

Ho task is more difficult than systematic 
hypocrisy'. — Buhoer-Lytton. 

The fawning, sneaking, and flattering hypo- 
crite, that will do or he anything for his own 
advantage. — Stillingjleet. 

Hyq)ocrites act by virtue, like Huma by his 
shield. They frame many counterfeits of her, 
with which they make an ostentatious parade 
in all public assemblies and processions ; but 
the original of wffiat they counterfeit, and which 
may indeed he said to have fallen from heaven, 
they produce so seldom that it is cankered 
by the rust of sloth, and useless from non- 
application. — Colton. 

Few are endowed with virtue, in comparison 
with the number of those who wish us to 
believe they possess it. — Cicero. 

Hypocrisy is the shell after the kernel is 
eaten out. — Bariol. 

Oh, that deceit should steal such gentle 
shapes, and with a virtuous vizard hide foul 
guile ! — Shakspeare. 

Cromwell is thus described by his confiden- 
tial physician, George Bate : “ A perfect master 
of all the arts of simulation and of dissimula- 
tion ; who, turning up the whites of his eyes, 
and seeking the Lord with pious gestures, will 
I weep and pray and cant most devoutly till an 
opportunity offers of dealing his dupe a knock- 
down blow under the short ribs.” — 

BiUwer-Lyttm. 
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The hypocrite would not put on the appear- 
ance of "virtue if it was not the most proper 
means to gain love. — Addison. 

Every man is a hypocrite. — Frederick IFy 

Hypocrisy is no cheap vice ; nor can our 
natural temper be masked for many years to- 
gether. — Burke. 

Hypocrisy is oftenest clothed in the garb of 
religion. — Hosea Ballou. 

Hypocrisy, of course, delights in the most 
sublime speculations; for, never intending to 
go beyond speculation, it costs nothing to have 
it magnihcent. — Burke. 

Oh, what may man within him hide, though 
angel on the outward side ! — Shakspeare. 

When you see a man with a great deal of re- 
ligion displayed in his shop window, you may 
depend upon it he keeps a very small stock of 
it within. — Spurgeon. 

Hypocrites do the devil’s drudgery in Christ’s 
livery- — Matthew Henry. 


Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks invisible, 
except to God alone. — Milton. 


T is a cowardly and servile humor to hide 
and disguise a man’s self under a visor, and not 
to dare to show himself what he is. By that 
our followers are trained up to treachery. Be- 
ing brought up to speak what is not true, they 
make no conscience of a lie. — Mordaigrw. 


Whoever is a hypocrite in his religion, mocks 
God, presenting to him the outside and reserv- 
ing the inward for his enemy. — Jeremy Taylor. 


The world ’s all face ; the man who shows his 

heart is hooted for his nudities and scorned 

Young. 


As a man loves gold, in that proportion he 
hates to he imposed upon by counterfeits ; and 
in propoition as a man has regard for that 
which is above price and better than gold, he 
abhors that hypocrisy which is but its counter- 
feit. — Ceail. 


Hypocrisy, detest her as we may, — and no 
man’s hatred ever wuonged her yet, — may 
claim this merit still : that she admits the 
worth of what she mimics with such care, •— 

Coioper. 


Hypocrisy may assume the mask of vice as 
well as of virtue. — Chaffield. 


Sin is not so sinful as hypocrisy. — 

Mine, de Maintenon. 


Hypocrisy is the ready homage that vice pays 
to virtue. — Rochefoucauld. 


Such a man will omit neither family worship, 
nor a sneer at his neighbor. He will neither 
milk his cows on the first day of the week with- 
out a Sabbath mask on his face, nor remove it 
while he waters the milk for his customers. — 
George Macdonald. 


I. 


IDEAIjITY. 

Human beliefs, like all other natural growths, 
elude the barriers of system. — George Eliot. 


To have greatly dreamed precludes low ends. 

Lowell. 


The situation that has not its duty, its ideal, 
was never yet occupied by man. Yes, _here, 
in this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable 
actual, wherein thou even now standest, here 
or nowhere is thy ideal: work it out there- 
from, and, working, believe, live, he free. 
Bool ! the ideal is in thyself. — Carlyle. 


God hides some ideal in every human soul. 
At some time in our life we feel a trembling, 
fearful longing to do some good thing. Life 
finds its noblest spring of excellence in this 
hidden impulse to do our best. — Robert Gollyer. 

The ideal is the only absolute real; and it 
must become the real in the individual life ^ 
well, however impossible they may count it 
who never tried it. — George Macdonald. 

■Without the ideal, the inexhaustible source 
of all progress, what would man he ? — . 

Mme. de Girardin. 
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Ideality consists of the rainbow rays of in- 
tellect. — Alfred Mercier. 

The ideal is the flower-garden of the mind, 
and very apt to run to weeds unless carefully 
tended. — Mrs. 01 iphant. 

The true ideal is not opposed to the real, 
nor is it any artificial heightening thereof, hut 
lies in it; and blessed are the eyes that find 
it. — Lowell. 

When we idealize the real, we sacrifice to 
artistic fancy. — Fuseli. 

Most people, carry an ideal man and woman 
in their head, and wlien the practical relations 
of the men and women of every day are dis- 
cussed wfith reference only to these impossible 
ideals, we need not marvel at any ridiculous 
conclusions. — Mary Glemmer. 

He was early impassioned by ideas, and 
burned his tires on those heights. — 

George Eliot. 

Ideality is the avant-courier of the mind. — 
Horace Mann. 


Honor to the idealists, whether philosophers 
or poets. They have improved us by mingling 
with our daily pursuits great and transcendent 
conceptions. They have thrown around our 
sensual life the grandeur of a better, and drawn 
ns up from contacts with the temporal and the 
selfish to communion with beauty and truth 
and goodness. — Chapin. 

IDEAS. 

An idea, like a ghost (according to the com- 
mon notion of ghosts), must be spoken to a 
little before it will explain itself. — Dickens. 


Our ideas are transfomed sensations. — 

Condillac. 

It is not my periods that I polish, but my 
ideas. — Jouhert. 


One should conquer the world, not to en- 
throne a man, but an idea; for ideas exist for- 
ever. — Beaconsjield. 

Those ideas which are in the mind of man 
are a transcript of the world; to this we may 
add, that words are the transcript of those 
ideas which are in the mind of man, and that 
writing and printing are the transcript of 
words. — Addison. 


Great ideas travel slowly, and for a time 
noiselessly, as the gods "whose feet were shod 
with wool. — James A. Gaifeld. 

Words are daughters of earth, but ideas are 
sons of heaven. — Dr. Jolmson. 

A sublime idea remains the same, from what- 
ever hi*ain or in "whatever region it has its 
birth. — Menzel. 

Our ideas, like pictures, are made up of lights 
and shadows. — Jouhert. 

Ideas go booming through the world louder 
than cannon. Thoughts are mightier than 
axanies. Principles have achieved more victo- 
ries than horsemen and chariots. — 

W. M. Paxton. 


The material universe exists only in the 
mind. — Jonathan Edwards. 

"We cannot have a single image that did 
not enter through the sight, but we have 
the power of altering and compounding those 
images into all varieties. — Addison. 

Ideas strangle statutes. — IV endell Phillips. 

Ideas once planted in the brain fructify, and 
bear their harvest more or less bountiful and 
rich as they are fertilized by thought. 

If ideas be not innate, there was a time 
when the mind was without those principles. — 

Locke. 


To be fossilized is to be stagnant, unpro- 
gressive, dead, frozen into a solid. It is only 
liquid currents of thought that move men and 
the world. — Wendell Phillips. 

In these days we fight for ideas, and news- 
papers are our fortresses. — Heinrich Heine. 

In the philosophy of Locke the archetypes 
of our ideas arc the things really existing out 
of us. — William Fleming. 

p 

Ideas are like beards; men do not have them 
until they grow up. — Voltaire. 

After all has been said that can be said 
about the widening influence of ideas, it re- 
mains true that they would hardly be such 
strong agents unless they were taken in a sol- 
vent of feeling. The ^eat world-struggle of 
developing thought is continually foroshado'w^ed 
in the struggle of the alfections, seeking a jus- 
tification for love and hope. — George Eliot, 
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A fixed idea is like tke iron rod ’whicii 
sculptors put in tlieir statues- It iinx»ales 
and sustains. — Taine. 

Lamartine tells us ideas are pitiless. — Beecher. 

Our ideas, like orange-plants, spread out in 
proportion to the size of the box which im- 
prisons the roots. — Bidwer-Lyttm. 

We live iji an age in which superfluous ideas 
abound and essential ideas are lacking. — 

Joubcrt. 


The form under which these things appear to 
the mind, or the result of our apprehensions, 
is called an idea. — Dr. Watts* 

These simple ideas the understanding can 
no more refuse to have, or alter, or blot them 
out, than a mirror can refuse, alter, or obliter- 
ate the images which the objects set before it 
produce- — LocJcc. 

The very coinage of your brain. — SJiaJcspeare. 

The pictures drawn in oiir minds are laid on 
in fading colors, and if not sometimes refreshed, 
vanish and disappear. — Locke. 

Many ideas grow better when transplanted 
into another mind than in the one where they 
sprung up. That which was a weed in one in- 
telligence becomes a flower in the other, and a 
flower again dwindles down to a mere w^eed by 
the same change. — 0. W. Holmes. 

IDLEINESS- 

Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly on 
to him w'hose whole employment is to watch its 
flight — Dr. Johnson, 


Give time to the Evil One, and you give him 
all he requires. — Gladstone. 

Do not allow idleness to deceive you ; for 
^yhile you give him to-day, he steals to-morrow 
from you. — Crowqidll. 

Is there anything so wretched as to look at a 
man of fine abilities doing nothing ? — Ghapin. 


All idle man^s brain is the Devil’s workshop. 

Bumyan. 

Idleness is the most cofrnpting fly that can 
blow on the human mind. Men learn to do ill 
by doing what is next to it, — nothing. — 

JFeltham. 


I pity the man overwhelmed with the weight 
of his own leisure. — Voltaire. 

How various his employments, whom the 
•world calls idler; and who justly, in return, 
esteems that busy world an idler too ! — Coiaper. 

Idleness is more an infirmity of the mind 
than of the body. — liochcfouoaidd. 

Idlers are the most busy, though the least 
active, of men. Men of pleasure never have 
time for anything. No lawyer, no statesman, 
no hustling, hurrying, restless underling of the 
counter, is so eternally occupied as a lounger 
about town. — Biilwer-Lytton. 

The ruin of most men dates from some idle 
moment. — Hillard. 

Let the homes of idleness cease, and the bow 
of Cupid will become broken and his torch 
extinguished. — Ovid. 

Absence of occupation is not rest; a mind 
quite vacant is a mind distressed. — Cowper, 


Idleness in woman is cured either by vanity 
or love, though iu the sprightly it is the symp- 
tom of love. — Bruy are. 


Idleness is the nurse of naughtiness. — 

Mohert Burt.on. 


“Never less idle than when idle,” was the 
motto which the admirable Vittoria Colonua 
wrought upon her husband’s dressing-gown. 
And may we not justly regard our appreciation 
of leisure as a test of improved character and 
growing resources ? — Tuckerman. 


Too much idleness fills up a man’s time much 
more completely, and leaves him less his own 
master than any sort of employment whatever. 

Burke. 


If you have hut an honr, will you not im- 
prove that hour, instead of idling it away ? — 

Chesterfield. 

Some one, in casting up his accounts, put 
down a very large sum per annum for his idle- 
ness. But there is another account more awful 
than that of our expenses, in which many will 
find that their idleness has mainly contributed 
to the balance against them. From its very 
inaction, idleness ultimately becomes the most 
active cause of evil; as a palsy is more to he 
dreaded than a fever- — Calton. 

Jo 
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Every hour of lost time is a cliaiice of future 
riiisfortuiie. — Xapolom L 

Idleness is a constant sin, and labor is a duty. 
Idleness is but tiie Devil’s Lome for temptation, 
and unprofitable, distracting miisings. — 

Richard Baxter. 


To be contented people must not only be oc- 
cupied, but occupied to some tbrifty purpose. — 

Ilousscaii, 


Stagnant satisfaction ! — Samuel Smiles. 

If idleness do not produce vice or malevo- 
lence, it commonly produces melancholy. — 

Sydney Smith. 

Such men lose their intellectual powers for 
w'ant of exerting them; and having trifled 
away youth, are reduced to the necessity of 
trifling aw'ay age. — Lord Bolmghi'oke. 

The idle, who are neither wise for this world 
nor the next, are einphaticady fools at large. — 

Tillutscm. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands. — 

Coioper. 

We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four 
times as much by our folly. — Franklin. 

Idleness is both a great sin, and the cause 
of many more. — South. 

Give to the masses nothing to do, and they 
will topple down thrones and cut throats; give 
them the government here, and they will make 
j)ul})its useless and colleges an impertinence. — 
Wendell Rhillips. 

To be idle is the ultimate purpose of the 
busy. — Dr. Johnson. 

If you are idle, you are on the road to min; 
and there are few stopping-places upon it. It 
is rather a precipice tlian a road. — Beecher. 

Be sure, sir, that idle bread is the most dan- 
gerous of all that is eaten. — Thackeray. 


The first external revelations of the dry-rot 
in men is a tendency to lurk and lounge ; to be 
at street corners without intelligible reason ; to 
be going anywhere when met ; to be about 
many places rather than any ; to do nothing 
tangible, but to have an intention of perform- 
ing a number of tangible duties to-morrow oj; 
the day after. — Dickens. 


The Turks have a proverb, which says that 
the Devil tempts all other men, but that idle 
men tempt the Devil. — Colton. 

A thousand evils do afflict that man which 
hath to himself an idle and unprofitable carcass. 

Sallust. 


In idleness there is perpetual despair. — 

Carlyle. 

So long as idleness is quite shut out from our 
lives, all the sins of wantonness, softness, and 
effeminacy are prevented ; and there is but 
little room for temptation. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Doing nothing with a deal of skill. — Cowper. 


Give not way to solitariness and idleness. — 
RhOhert Burton. 

It is no more possible for an idle man to keep 
together a certain stock of knowledge, than it 
is possible to keep together a stock of ice ex- 
posed to the meridian sun. — Sydney Smith. 

Some people have a perfect genius for doing 
nothing, and doing it assiduously. — 

Halihurton, 


Idleness is the holiday of fools. — Chesterfield. 

What is a man, if his chief good and market 
of his time be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, 
no more. Sure, he that made us with such 
large discourse, looking before and after, gave 
us not that capability and godlike reason to 
fust in us unused. — ShaJcspearc. 

Idleness is the key of beggary. — Spurgeon. 

IDOLS. 

This idol gold can boast of two peculiarities : 
it is worshipped in all climates without a sin- 
gle temple, and hy all classes without a single 
hypocrite. — Colton. 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou ? — Shalcspeare. 

Man may cont(‘nt himself with the applause 
of the world, and the homage, paid to his intel- 
lect ; but woman’s heart has holier idols. — 

George Eliot. 

In this mania for foreign gods the nobles 
and the emperors themselves set the most cor- 
rupting example. Genuanicus and Agrippina 
devoted themselves especially to Egyptian 
gods. — Tholuck. 
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It is not be who forms idols in gold or mar- 
ble, that makes tiiein ^:ods, but be who kneels 
before tlieni. — MtiHktL 

Tbe idol is tbe measure of the worshipper. — 

Loicell. 


Idolati’j is certainly tbe first-born of folly, 
tbe great" and leading paradox ; nay, the very 
abridgment and sum total of all absurdities. — 

Bouth. 


Make no man your idol ; for the best man 
must have faults, and bis faults will usually 
become yours in addition to your own. This 
is as true in art as in morals. — 

Washington Allston, 


Tbe vain image, whieb the devotee classes as 
the god of bis idolatry. — Montgomery. 

Eome gradually became tbe common temple 
of her subjects, and tbe freedom of the city was 
bestowed on all the gods of mankind. — Gibbon. 

Philosophers and common heathen believed 
one God, to whom all things were referred ; but 
under this God they worshipped many inferior 
and subservient gods. — Btilling fleet. 

IGIKTOEANCE. 

To be ignorant of one’s ignorance is the 
malady of ignorance. — Alcott. 

Ignorance is the dominion of absurdity. — 

Froude. 


In friendship, as in love, we are often hap- 
pier through our ignorance than om* knowd- 
edge. — ShaJcspeare. 


Nothing is more terrible than ignorance with 
spurs on. — Goethe. 


Without knowledge there can he no sure pro- 
gress. Vice and barbarism are the inseparable 
companions of ignorance. Nor is it too much 
to sa}'- that, except in rare instances, the highest 
virtue is attained only through intelligence. — - 
Charles Bummer. 

O thou monster ignorance ! — Shahspeare. 

Do not take the yardstick of your ignorancje 
to measure what the ancients knew, and call 
everything which you do not know lies. Do not 
call things untrue because the,y are marvellous, 
but give them a fair consideration. — 

Wendell Phillips. 


The true instrument of man’s degradation is 
his ignorance. — Lady Jlorgan. 

They most assume, w’ho know the least. — 
Gay. 

There is not so contemptible a plant or ani- 
mal that does not confbiiiid the most enlarged 
understanding. — Locke. 

Well-meant ignorance is a grievous calamity 
in high places. — Bossuet. 


Positive in proportion to their ignorance. — 
Mosea, Ballou. 


Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise. — Gray. 

Ignorance is mere privation, by which noth- 
ing can be produced ; it is a vacuity, in which 
the soul sits motionless and torpid for want of 
attraction. — Dr. Johnson. 


Ignorance is the curse of God ; knowledge, 
the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. — 

Bhakspeare. 

There is no calamity like ignorance. — 

liichter. 


There is no slight danger from general igno- 
rance ; and the only choice which Providence 
has graciously left to a vicious government is 
either to fall by the people, if they are suffered 
to become enlightened, or with them, if they 
are kept enslaved and ignorant. — Coleridge. 


The truest characters of ignorance are vanity 
ami pride and arrogance. — Samuel Butler. 


ignomnee which looks profound. — Gray. 


The ignorant hath an eagle’s wings and an 
owl’s eyes. — George Herbert. 


Ignorance never settles a question. — 

Beacomfield. 

Ignorance gives a sort of eternity to preju- 
dice, and perpetuity to error. — John Hall. 


Obstinate contemners of all helps and acts — 
such as, presuming on their natural parts, dare 
deride all diligence, and seem to mock at the 
terms when they understand not the things — 
think that way to get off wittily with their 
ignorance. — Ben Jon son. 
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A bee is not a busier animal than a block- 
head. — J^ope. 

Did we but compare the miserable scantiness 
of our capacities with the vast profundity of 
things, truth and modesty would teach us wary 
language. — Glaiivill. 

Ignorance is the mother of fear. — 

Lord Kames. 


Man, in his infancy of knowledge, thinks 
that all creation was formed for him. — 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

Whoever is ignorant is vulgar. — Cervantes, 

Ignorance that know^s itself is a wdse and 
learned ignorance. — Pascal. 

Have the courage to be ignorant of a great 
number of things, in order to avoid the calam- 
ity of being ignorant of everything. — 

Sydney Smith, 

Ignorance is bold, and knowledge reserved. — 
Thucydides. 

Ignorance is not so damnable as humbug ; but 
when it prescribes pills it may happen to do 
more harm. — George Eliot. 

The lamb entreats the butcher. — ShaTcspeare. 


Contend not in wisdom with a fool ; for thy 
sense maketh much of his conceit. — Tupper. 

Ignorance is the wet-nurse of prejudice. — 
H. ir. Shaw. 


’T is sad work to he at that pass that the best 
trial of truth must be the multitude of believ- 
ers in a crowd where the number of fools so 
much exceeds that of the wise. As if anything 
were so common as ignorance ! — Montaigne. 

ILL-ISTATITBE. 

It is impossible that an ill-natured man can 
have a public spirit. — Pope. 

You have only to watch other ill-natured 
people to resolve to be unlike them. — 

Charles Bnxton. 


Think of a man in a chronic state of anger ! 

Beecher. 


The ill-natured man gives himself a large 
field to expatiate in ; he exposes those failings 
in human nature which the other would cast a 
veil over, — Addison. 


Whenever you see ingratitude, you may as 
infallibly conclude that there is a growing 
stock of ill-nature in the breast, as jmu may 
know that man to have the ])lague upon whom 
you see the tokens. — South. 

Ill-nature exaggerates all our other bad 
q[ualities. — Bruy ere. 

By indulging this fretful temper, you alien- 
ate those on whose affection much of your 
comfort depends. — Blair. 

Ill-nature is a sort of running sore of the 
disposition. — M. W. Shaw. 

Ill-nature consists of a proneness to do ill 
turns, attended wdth a secret joy upon the 
sight of any mischief that befalls another. — 

South. 


Must I give w’ay and room to your rash 
choler ? — Shakspeare. 


They give up all sweets of kindness for the 
sake of peevishness, petulance, or gloom, and 
alienate the w-’orld by neglect of the common 
forms of civility, and breach of the estab- 
lished laws of conversation. — Dr. Johnson. 


Some natures are so sour and ungrateful that 
they are never to he obliged. — E Estrange. 


Peevishness may be considered the canker of 
life, that destroys its vigor and checks its im- 
provement ; that creeps on wdth hourly depre- 
dations, and taints and vitiates what it cannot 
consume. — Dr. Johnson. 

IIiLTTSIOISrS. 

Time is indeed the theatre and seat of illu- 
sions ; nothing is so ductile and elastic. The 
mind stretches an hour to a century, and dwarfs 
an age to an hour. — Emerson. 


A pleasant illusion is better than a harsh 
reality. — Bov&e. 

Illusion and wisdom combined are the charm 
of life and ai't. — Jouhert. 


Better discourage a man’s climbing than help 
him to break his neck. Pigs will never play 
well on the flute, teach them as long as you 
like. — Spurgeon. 


The loss of our illusions is the only loss from 
which we never recover. — Ouida. 
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Every generous illusion of youth leaves a 
wrinkle as it departs. Experience is the suc- 
cessive disenchanting of the things of life ; 
it is reason enriched with the heart’s spoils. — 

J, FetiUBmn, 

Women are happier in their illusions than in 
their most agreeable experiences. — 

Mtm. Dufremoy, 

Illusion is the first of all pleasures. — 

Voltaire, 

In youth we feel richer for every new illusion ; 
in maturer years, for every one we lose. — 

Mme, Swetchine. 

IMAGINATION. 

Imagination has more charm in writing than 
in speaking ; great wings must fold before 
entering a salon. — Prince de Ligne. 

Reality is the dregs, imagination the clear 
red wine of the cup. — Mme, de Lambert. 

Women have much more heart and much 
more imagination than men ; hence, fancy 
often allui'es them. — Lamartine. j 


We are all of us imaginative in some form or 
other; for images are the brood of desire. — 

George Eliot. 

Men as yet need some help to their imagina- 
tion. There remains still room for a little illu- 
sion. It is better for men, it is better for 
women, that each somewhat idealize the other. 
Much is lost when life has lost its atmosphere, 
and is reduced to naked fact. — Gail Hamilton, 


Time is an herb that cures all diseases of the 
imagination. — Alfred de Musset. 


A ray of imagination or of wisdom may 
enlighten the universe, and glow into remotest 
centuries, — Bishop Berkeley. 


He waxes desperate with imagination. — 

Bhakspeare. 

Science does not know its debt to imagina- 
tion. Goethe did not believe that a great natu- 
ralist could exist without this faculty. — 

Emerson. 


The wmrld of reality has its limits ; the world 
of imagination is boundless. Not being able 
to enlarge the one, let us contract the other ; 
for it is from their difference alone that all the 
evils arise which render us really unhappy. — 

Eomseau. 


Imagination is like to work better upon 
sleeping men than men awake. — Bacon. 

It is a certain rule that wit and passion are 
entirely incompatible. When the affections 
are moved, there is no place for the imagina- 
tion. — Eivme. 


The incurable ills are the imaginary ills. — 
Marie Ehur-Esclienbaeh. 

There is no man whose imagination does not 
sometimes predominate over his reason, 'who 
can regulate his attention wholly by Ms will, 
and whose ideas will come and go at his com- 
mand. No man will be found in whose mind 
airy notions do not sometimes tyrannize, and 
force him to hope or fear beyond the limits of 
sober probability. — Dr. Johnson. 

There comes a period of the imagination to 
each, — a later youth, — the power of beauty, 
the powder of looks, of poetry. — Emerson. 

Imagination is the air of mind. — Bailey. 

Whatever makes the past or the future pre- 
dominate over the present exalts us in the 
scale of thinking beings. — Dr. Johnson. 

Keep the imagination sane ; that is one of the 
truest conditions of communion with heaven. 

Hawthorne. 

Imagining is in itself the very height and 
life of poetry, which, by a kind of enthusiasm 
or extraordinary emotion of the soul, makes it 
seem to us that we behold those things which 
the poet paints. — Dryden. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet are of 
imagination all compact. — ShaJcspeare^ 

If we will stand boggling at imaginary evils, 
let us never blame a horse for starting at a 
shadow. — H Estrange. 

Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand by think- 
ing on the frosty Caucasus ? Or cloy the hun- 
gry edge of appetite by bare imagination of a 
feast ? — Bhakspeare. 

In woman the imagination and fancy have 
such lively play that the homeliest principles 
assume forms of beauty. In intellectual pur- 
suits she is destined to excel by her fine sensi- 
bilities, her nice observations, and exquisite 
taste; while man is appointed to investigate 
the laws of abstruse sciences, and perform in 
literature and art the bolder flights of genius. — 

F. D. Fulton, 
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M^n are governed by the intellect, and sway 
their lellow-meu by reason ; women are wrought 
upon through the imagination, and produce 
their effects by the heart and by the affec- 
tions. — Lamartine. 


He who has imagination without learning has 
wings and no feet. — Jouhert. 

To confine the imagination is as facile a per- 
formance as Goteham’s design of hedging-in the 
cuckoo. — GlanvilL 


Love is a canvas furnished by Nature, and 
embroidered by the imagination. — Voltaire. 

Imaginary ills and fancied tortures. — 

Addison. 

As a wild maiden, with love-drinking eyes, 
sees in sweet di-eams a beaming youth of glory. 

Alexander Smith. 

The sound and proper exercise of the imagina- 
tion may be made to contribute to the cultiva- 
tion of all that is virtuous and estimable in the 
human character. — John Ahercromhie. 


Men speak from knowledge, women from 
imagination. — Rousseau. 

A vile imagination, once indulged, gets the 
key of our minds, and can get in again very 
easily, whether we will or no, and can so re- 
turn as to bring seven other spirits wnth it 
more wicked than itself ; and what may follow 
no one knows. — Sjnirgeooi. 

A woman’s thoughts run before her actions, 
not before her words. — Shalcsjpeare. 

IMITATION. 

Most imitators attempt the inimitable. — 

Marie Ehner-Eschenbach. 


Human reason borrowed many arts from tbe 
instinct of animals. — Dr. Johnson. 


He who imitates what is evil goes beyond 
tbe example that is set ; on the contrary, he who 
imitates w^hat is good always falls short. — 

Guicciardini. 

Borrowed wnt is the poorest wit. — Lavater. 

“Name to me an animal, though never so 
skilful, that I cannot imitate ! ” So bragged 
the ape to the fox. But the fox replied, “And 
do thou name to me an animal so humble as to 
think of imitating thee.” — Lessing, 


Imitation causes us to leave natural ways to 
enter into artificial ones ; it therefore niakes 
slaves . — Professor Vinet. 

Some imitation is involuntary and uncon- 
scious. — Willmott. 


Imitators are hut a servile kind of cattle. — 
Dry den. 

While some so strongly decry imitation, others 
laud it. • Voltaire declares that a good imita- 
tion is the most perfect sort of originality. — 
Joaquin Miller. 

The imitators of Shakspeare, fixing their at- 
tention to his wmiiderful powder of expression, 
have directed their imitation to this. ^ — 

Matthew Arnold. 

Imitation pleases, because it affords matter 
for inquiry as to the truth or falsehood of imi- 
tation, by comparing its likeness or unlikeness 
to the original. — Dryden. 


“You may imitate,” says Balzac, “but you 
may never counterfeit.” — T. W. Migginson. 


It is by imitation, far more than by precept, 
that we learn everything ; and what w^'e learn 
thus, we acquire not only more effectually, hut 
more pleasantly. — Burke. 


Imitation forms our manners, our opinions, 
our very lives. — John Weiss. 


Since a true knowledge of Nature gives us 
pleasure, a lively imitation of it, either in poe- 
try or painting, must produce a much greater ; 
for both these arts are not only true imitations 
of Nature, but of tbe best Nature. — Dryden. 

IMMOBALITIT. 

Sin and lieshliness corrupt all relations. — 
Roger Aschain. 

The unfaithful woman, if she is knowm for 
such by the person concerned, is only unfaith- 
ful. If she is thought faithful, she is perfidious. 

Bruyhre. 

The body sins not ; ’t is the will that makes 
the action good or ill. — Merrick. 

Do we not see that slothful, intemperate, 
and incontinent persons destroy their bodies 
with disease, their reputations with disgi’ace^ 
and their faculties with want ? — Bentley. 
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The man that shivered on the hrink of sin, 
thus steeled and hardened, ventures boldly in.— 

Jbrydcn. 


Is it net wonderful that base desires should 
so extinguish in men the sense ot their own 
exceileiiw as to make them willing that their 
souls should be like the souls ot beasts, mortal 
and corruptible with their bodies ? — Hooker, 


Death from sin no power can separate. — 

MU ton. 


Could we but prevail with the greatest de- 
bauchees among us to change their lives, we 
should find it no very hard matter to change 
their judgments. — South. 


If thou dost ill, the joy fades, not the pains ; 
if well, the lyam doth fade, the joy remains. — 

George Herbert. 

Our sins, like to our shadows when our day 
is in its glory, scarce appeared. Towards our 
evening how "great and monstrous they are ! — 

Suckling. 


Alas, the misery of wanton living ! — 

Itogcr Ascliam. 

When men of rank and fortune pass aw'ay 
their lives in criminal pursuits and practices, 
they render themselves more vile and despi- 
cable than any innocent man can be, whatever 
low station his fortune and birth have placed 
him in. — Addison. 

IMMOHTALITY. 

I have heard that wherever the name of 
man is spoken, the doctrine of immortality is 
announced ; it cleaves to his constitution. The 
mode of it baffles our wit, and no wdiisper comes 
to us from the other side. — Emerson. 


Immortality is the glorious discovery of 
Christianity. — Channiug. 


How gloomy would be the mansions of the 
dead to him who did not know that he should 
never die ; that what now acts shall continue 
its agency, and what now thinks shall think on 
forever. — Dr. Johnson. 


The nearer I approach the end, the plainer I 
hear around me the immortal symphonies which 
invite me. — Victor Hugo. 


*T is immortality, ’t is that alone, amid life’s 
pains, abasements, emptiness, the &oul can com- 
fort, elevate, and till. — Young. 

Immortality alone should teach this mortal 
how to die- — Miss Midock. 


Immortalit}" o’ersweeps all ])ains, all tears, 
all time, all tears, and peals, like the eternal 
thunder of the deep, into my ears this truth : 
Thou livest forever ! — Byron. 


Everything is prospective, and man is to live 
hereafter. That the world is for his education 
is the only sane solution of the enigma. — 

Emerson. 


To destroy the idea of the immortality of the 
soul, is to add death to death. — 2Imc. de Souza. 


The seed dies into a new life, and so does 
man. — Geoi'gc Macdonald. 


How can it enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the soul, ■which is capable of such immense 
perfections, and of receiving new improve- 
ments to all eternity, shall fall away into noth- 
ing almost as soon as it is created t — Addison. 


All men’s souls are immortal, hut the souls 
of the righteous are immortal and divine. — 

Socrates. 


Whatsoever that be within us that feels, 
thinks, desires, and animates, is something ce- 
lestial, divine, and consequently imperishahle. 

Aristotle. 


The spirit of man, which God inspired, can- 
not together perish with this corporeal clod. — 

Milton. 


Men of dissolute lives have little incentive 
to look forward to the hopes and glories of im- 
mortality. A due conception of these would be 
incompatible with such a life. — Beecher. 


The immortality of the soul is assented to 
rather than believed, believed rather than lived. 

0. A. B7'ownso7i. 


But if I err in believing that the souls of 
men are immortal, I willingly err ; nor while I 
live would I wish to have this delightful error 
extorted from me ; and if after death I shall 
feel nothing, as some minute philosoi)hers think, 
I am not afraid lest dead philosophers should 
laugh at me for the error. — Cicero. 
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IMPROVEMENT. 


Cold in the dust this perished heart may lie, 
but that which w’armed it once shall never die. 

Campbell. 

I look through the grave into heaven. — 

Theodore Parker. 


The hope of immortality makes heroes of 
cowards. — Thomas Guthrie. 

The three states of the caterpillar, larva, and 
butterfly have, since the time of the Greek 
poets, been applied to typify the human being, 
— its terrestrial form, apparent death, and ulti- 
mate celestial destination. — Sir H. Davy. 

I am conscious of eternal life. — 

Theodore Parker. 


There is nothing strictly immortal but im- 
mortality. — Sir T. Browne. 

Without a belief in personal immortality, 
religion is surely like an arch resting on one 
pillar, like a bridge ending in an abyss. — 

Max Muller. 


All these true notes of immortality in our 
heart’s table we shall written find. — 

Sir J. Davies. 


When I consider the wonderful activity of 
the mind, so great a memory of what is past, 
and such a capacity of penetrating into the 
future ; when I behold such a number of arts 
and sciences, and such a multitude of discov- 
eries thence arising, — I believe and am firmly 
persuaded that a nature which contains so 
many things within itself cannot be mortal. — 

Cicero. 

IMPATIENCE. 

Scorning to wait God’s leisure. — South. 

I have never been able to conq^uer this fero- 
cious wild beast. — Calvin. 


^ Impatient people, according to Bacon, are 
like the bees, and kill themselves in stinging 
others. — George Emt. 

Whoever is out of patience is out of posses- 
sion of his soul.' — Bacon. 

Impatience turns an ague into a fever, a fever 
to the plague, feairinto despair, anger into rage, 
loss into madness, and sorrow to amazement. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from our 
impatience. — Bishop Horne. 


We waste the power in impatience which, if 
otherwise employed, might remedy the evil. — 
Willmott. 

Impatience never commanded success. — 

Chapin. 

Nature is methodical, and doeth her -work 
well. Time is never to be hurried. — Emerson. 


I have not so great a struggle with my vices, 
great and numerous as they are, as I have wuth 
my impatience. — Calvin. 

Procrastination is hardly more evil than 
grasping impatience. — Kant. 

IMPERFECTION. 

Imperfection is in some sort essential to all 
that we know of life. It is the sign of life in 
a mortal body, — --that is to say, of a state of 
progress and change. Nothing that lives is,’ 
or can he, rigidly perfect ; part of it is decay- 
ing, part nascent. The foxglove blossom — a 
third part hud, a third part past, a third part 
in full bloom — is a type of the life of this 
world. — Buskm. 

IMPOSSIBILITY. 

Impossible desires are the height of unrea- 
son. — Haliburton. 


One gi’eat difference between a wise man and 
a fool is : the former only wishes for what he 
may possibly obtain ; the latter desires impos- 
sibilities. — Democritvs. 


“ Impossible ” ! — it is not good French. — 

Napoleon I. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

It seems as if the day was not wholly pro- 
fane in which we have given heed to some 
natural object. — Emerson, 


Real improvement is of slow growth only. — 

Seneca. 


The improvement of the mind improves the 
heart and corrects the understanding. — 

Agathon. 

Let us strive to improve ourselves, for we 
cannot remain stationary : one either pro- 
gresses or retrogrades. — Mme. du Deffand. 


Slumber not in the tents of yonr fathers. 
The world is advancing. Advance with it ! — 

Mazzini. 
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INCONSISTENCY. 


PiiOple seldom improve when they have no 
other model but themselves to copy after. — 

Goldsmith. 


Look lip, and not down ; look forw'ard, and 
not back ; look out, and not in ; and lend a 
hand. — E. E. Hole. 

IMPULSE. 

I !n pulse is, after all, the best linguist ; its 
logic, if not conformable to Aristotle, caunot 
fail to be most convincing. — Thoreau. 

I venture to suggest that the most developed 
man is he who has the least reason for not 
simply obeying his impulses, or that perfect 
impulses mark the perfect man. — 

James Hinton. 

A warm blundering man does more for the 
world than a frigid wise miin. — Cecil, 

What reason would grope for in vain, spon- 
taneous impulse ofttimes achieves at a stroke, 
with light iind pleasureful guidance. — Goethe, 

All our first movements are good, generous, 
horoical. — Aimi-Martbi. 


Since the generality of persons act from im- 
pulse much more than from principle, men are 
neither so good nor so had as we are apt to 
think them. — J. C. Hare, 


On great occasions it is almost always "women 
who have given the strongest proofs of virtue 
and devotion ; the reason is, that with men 
good and bad qualities are in general the result 
of calculation, while in "women they are im- 
pulses springing from the heart. — Montholon. 

Women are far more impulsive than men ; 
this is because they are more influenced by the 
heart than the head. — Mme* Dehizy. 

Calculation is of the head ; impulse is of the 
heart ; and both are good in their way. — 

Henry Giles. 

The affection of young ladies is of as rapid 
gi'o-wth as Jack’s bean-stalk, and reaches up to 
the sky in a night. — Thackeray, 

What persons are by starts they are by 
nature. — Sterne, 

mCLmATIOE*. 

In this world the inclination to do things 
is of more importance than the mere power. — 

Chapin. 


From the very first instances of perception, 
some things are grateful and others unwelcome 
to us ; some tilings we incline to, and others we 
liy. — Locke. 

Conscience is the voice of the soul ; the 
passions are the voice of the body. — Rousseau. 

There is no mind so weak and powerless as 
not to have its inclinations, and none so guarded 
as to be without its prepossessions. — Crable. 

_ Almost every one has a predominant inclina- 
tion, to which his other desires and affections 
submit, and whicb governs him, though per- 
haps with some intervals, through the "whole 
coui'se of his life. — Hurae. 


Our senses, our appetite, and our passions 
are our lawful and faithful guides in things that 
relate solely to this life. — Hr. Johnson. 

INCONSISTENCY. 

Our lives are spent either in doing nothing at 
all or in doing nothing to the purpose. — 

Seneca. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, but tiny 
live as if they thought there was none ; their 
vows and promises are no more than words, of 
course. . — E Estrange. 


Only they conquer love who run away. — 

Carew. 


Woman is a most charming creature, who 
changes her heart as easily as she does her 
gloves. — Balzac. 


People are so ridiculous with their illusions, 
caiTying their fool’s caps unawares, thinking 
their own lies opaque while everybody’s else are 
transparent ; making themselves exceptions to 
everything, as if, when all the world looked 
yellow under a lamp, they alone were rosy. — 

George Eliot, 

I knew three ministers who would exactly 
compute and settle the aeeoimts of a kingdom, 
wholly ignorant of their own economy. — 

Horace Walpole. 

A woman changes oft ; who trusts her is soft- 
est of the soft. — Francis I. 


Only imagine a man acting for one single day 
on the supposition that alt his neighbors be- 
lieve all that they profess, and act up to all that 
they believe ! — Macaulay. 
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INDIFFERENCE. 


Mutability of temper and inconsistency with 
ourselves is the great weakness of human 
nature. — Addison. 


There are some who affect a want of affecta- 
tion, and flatter themselves that they are above 
flattery ; they are proud of being thought ex- 
tremely humble, and would go round the 
world to punish those who thought them capa- 
ble of revenge ; they are so satisfied of the 
suavity of their own temper that they w'ould 
quarrel with their dearest benefactor only for 
doubting it. — Colton. 


What good, honest, generous men at home 
will be wolves and foxes on ’change 1 Wliat 
pious men in the parlor will vote for reprobates 
at the polls ! — Emerson. 

mCOlTSTANCSr. 

Inconstancy is the child of satiety. — 

Ninon da Lenclos. 

Nothing that is not a real crime makes a man 
appear so contemptible, and little in the eyes of 
the world as inconstancy. — Addison. 

The catching court disease. — Otway. 

Ladies, like variegated tulips, show ’t is to 
their changes half their charms we owe. — Eope. 

Constancy is the chimera of love. — 

Vau'oenargues. 

^ Love, like men, dies oftener of excess than 
of hunger. — Fdchter. 

INTCREDULITY. 

Incredulity is the wisdom of a fool. — 

H. TV. Shaw. 


The whole trouble is, that we won’t let God 
help us. — George Macdonald, 


The incredulous are the most credulous. — 

‘ Fascal. 

Incredulity is not wisdom. — Spurgeon. 

USTDEPEISTDENCE. 

For my own private satisfaction, I had rather 
he master of my own time than wear a diadem. 

Bisho}) Berkeley. 

I would rather sit on a pumpkin, and have it 
all to myself, than to be crowded on a velvet 
cushion. — Thoreau, 


Can anything he so elegant as to have few 
wants, and to serve them one’s self ? — 

Emerson. 


With coarse rice to eat, with water to drink, 
and my bended arm for a })illow, I have still 
joy in the midst of these things. — Confachis. 

INDEXES. 

I certainly think that the best book in the 
world would owe the most to a good index ; 
and the worst book, if it had but a single good 
thought in it, might he kept alivc^ hy it. — 

Horace Binney. 

If a book has no index or good table of con- 
teiit.s, it is very useful to make one as you are 
reading it. — Dr. Watts. 

Methinks ’tis a pitiful ph^ce of knowledge 
that can he learnt from an index, and a poor 
ambition to he rich in the inventory of an- 
other’s treasure. — Glamnll. 


I wash you would add an index rerum, that 
when the reader recollects any incident he may 
easily find it. — Dr. Johnson. 

So essential did I consider an index to be to 
every hook, that 1 ])roposed to bring a hill into 
parliament to deprive an author who published 
a book without an index of the privilege of 
copyright. — Lord Gaviphcll. 

INDIPPEBENCE. 

How chronic is the unconcern of men and 
women of the world ! — Miss Braddon. 


She commands who is blest with indiffer- 
ence. — Qhamfort. 


The world takes no pleasure in him who 
feels no pleasure in the world- He whom 
nothing interests cannot himself be interesting. 

Aucrhach. 


They most enjoy the world who least admire. 

Yoitng. 

Madame Deluzy has said that indifference is 
a woman’s guardian angel, — a remark not only 
applicable in France, but all over the w'oiid. — 
Anna Cora Mo watt. 


When one becomes indifferent to w-omen, to 
children, and young peo])le, he may know that 
he is superannuated, and has withdrawal from 
whatsoever is sw'eetest and purest in human 
existence. — Alcott. 
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IXDOLENCE. 


Seiiisli people, with no heart to speak of, 
have the best time oi it. — IS, IP . Shciic. 


Affection can withstand very severe storms 
of vigor, but not a long polar frost of indiiier- 
ence. — Sir JValtcr Scott. 


There is nothing for preserving the hody Kke 
having no heart. — J. Petit-Sen/i. 


A lady of fashion will sooner excuse a free- 
dom iiowing from admiration than a slight 
resulting from indifference. — Colton. 


Indifference is the invincible grant of the 
world. — Oiiida. 


The depreciation of Cliristianity by indiffer- 
ence is-a more insidious and less curable evil 
than infidelity itself. — IVhately. 

Of all heavy bodies, the heaviest is the 
woman we have ceased to love. — Lemontey. 

"Where we do not respect, we soon cease to 
love ; where we cease to love, virtue weeps and 
ffies. — Beaconsjield. 

In love, he who is earliest cured is always the 
best cured. — Rochrfoucaulcl. 

Indifferent souls never part. Impassioned 
souls part, and return to one another, because 
they can do no better. — Alme. Smetchine. 


The indifference of men, far more than their 
tyranny, is the torment of women. — Michelet. 

INDIVIDUALITY. 

The epoch of individuality is concluded, and 
it is the duty of reformers to initiate the epoch 
of association. Collective man is omnipotent 
upon the earth he treads. — Alazzini. 


Individuality is everywhere to be spared and 
respected as the root of everything good. — 

Riehter. 


An institution is the lengthened shadow of one 
man ; as, monachism of the Hermit Anthony, 
the Reformation of Luther, Quakerism of Fox, 
Methodism of Wesley, abolition of Clarkson. 
Scipio, Milton called “ the height of Eome ; ” 
and all history resolves itself easily into the 
biography of a few stout and earnest peraons. 
Let a man, then, know his worth, and keep 
things under his feet. — Emerson. 


Let us shun everything which might teml to 
efface the jjiirnitive lineaments of our individu- 
ality. Let us reflect that each one of us is a 
thought of God. — Jlmc. SioetdihLe. 

Individuals, not stations, ornament society. 

Gladstone. 


Every individual has a place to fill in the 
world, and is important in some respect, 
whether he chooses to be .so or not. — 

Haicthornc. 


What matters it, if the vast torrent of the 
world’s lite bears down to the future on its 
bosom no memory of our petty lives ? Enough 
be it, enough it is, that tbe grand eternal 
beauty of the idea that has visited us has not 
been selfishly secluded in the piivacy of our 
own “chambers of imagery,” but has been 
painted for all eyes on the canvas of an out- 
ward, living fact. — F. E. Abbot. 

INDOLENCE. 

Lives spent in indolence, and therefore sad. 

Cuivjjer. 

As a sex, women are habitually indolent ; 
and everything tends to make them so- — 

Mary WollstonecrafL 

I look upon indolence as a sort of suicide ; 
for the man is effectually destroyed, though the 
appetite of the brute may survive. — 

Chesterfield. 

The desire of leisure is much more natural 
than of business and care. — S ir W. Temple. 

Days of respite are golden days. — South. 

So long as he must fight his way, the man of 
genius pushes forward, conquering and to con- 
quer. But how often is he at last overcome 
by a Capua ! Ease and fame bring sloth and 
slumber. — Charles Buxton. 

The want of occupation is no less the plague 
of society than of solitude. — liousseaii. 

The canker-worm of every gentle breast. — 

Spenser. 

As long as woman shall he foolish enough to 
learn her lesson in the school of gallantry and 
chivalry, so long will it be the height of her 
ambition to he a graceful and amiable burden 
upon the other sex- — Gerrit Smith. 

Nothing ages like laziness. — Bulwer-Lytton. 
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INDUSTRY. 


Who conquers indolence conquers all other 
hereditary sins. — Zwvmermann. 

A useless life is but an early death. — Goethe, 

An empty form is the weak virtue that amid 
the shade lamenting lies, with future schemes 
amused ; while ‘ ‘ wickedness and folly, kindred 
pow’-ers,’" confound the wmrld. — Thomson, 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her 
ways, and be wise. — BiUe, 

Genius, like humanity, rusts for want of use. 

Hazlitt. 


We bring forth weeds when our quick minds 
lie still. — Shctkspeare. 

Indolence is the Devil’s cushion. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


Evil thoughts intrude in an unemployed mind 
as worms generate in a stagnant pool. — 

Thomas Fuller. 


The sluggard is a living insensible. — 

Zimmermann. 


If men were weaned from their sauntering 
humor, wherein they let a good part of their 
lives run uselessly away, they would acquire 
skill in hundreds of things. — Locke. 

Indolence, languid as it is, often masters 
both passions and virtues. — Rocliefoumuld. 

Studious of ease, and fond of humble things. 

Ambrose Philips. 


In disuse, knowledge is poison ; in indiges- 
tion, food is poison. — Hitopadesa. 


Doing nothing with a deal of skill. — 

Ooicper. 


To do nothing is in every man’s power ; we can 
never want an opportunity of omitting duties. 
The lapse to indolence is soft and inq^ercepti- 
hie, because it is only a mere cessation of activ- 
ity ; but the return to diligence is difficult, 
because it implies a change from rest to motion, 
from a privation to reality. — Lr. Johnson. 

mDUIiGENCE. 

Rare indulgence produces greater pleasure. — 

Juvenal. 


Eeast to-day makes fast to-morrow. — 

Plautus. 


Indulgence is lovely in the sinless ; tolera- 
tion, adorable in the pious and believing heart. 

Mme. Swetchine. 


Indulgence, twin sister of guilt. — 

Miyie. Necker. 


Had doting Priam checked his son’s desire, 
Troy had been bright with fame, and not with 
fire. — Shakspeare. 


A fat kitchen makes a lean wdll. — Franklin. 
INDUSTRY. 

The mattock will make a deeper hole in the 
ground than lightning. — Horace Mann. 


Industry need not wish. — Franklin. 


Melancthon noted down the time lo.st by 
him, that he might thereby reanimate his 
industry, and not lose an hour. — 

Bannicl Smiles. 


Everything is sold to skill and labor. — 

* Lord Karnes. 


Much may be done in those little shreds and 
patches of time which every day produces, and 
wdiich most men throw away, but which, never- 
theless, will make at the end of it no small 
deduction from the little life of man. — Colton. 


We mistake the gratuitous blessings of 
heaven for the fruits of our own industry. — 

L' Estrange. 

Plough deep while sluggards sleep. — 

Franklin. 


Whenever you see want or misery or degra- 
dation in this wmrld about you, then he sure 
either industry has been wanting, or industry 
has been in error. — Buskin. 


Self-ease is pain ; the only rest is labor for a 
worthy end. — Whittier. 

Keep your working power at its maximum. 

W. E. Alger. 

Industry has annexed thereto the fairest 
fruits and the richest rewards. — Barrow. 


The great effects that may come of industry 
and perseverance, who knoweth not ? Eor au- 
dacity doth almost bind and mate the weaker 
sort of minds. — Bacon. 
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INFIDELITY. 


Intiustry is a Christian obligation, imposed 
on our race to develop the noblest energies, and 
insures the highest reward. — E. L. Magoon. 

Earnest, active industry is a living hymn of 
praise, — a never-failing source of happiness. — 

de, Wald. 


Mankind are more indebted to industry than 
ingenuity ; the gods set up their favors at a 
price, and industry is the purchaser. — 

Addison. 


Nothing is denied to well-directed labor. — 
/Sh'r Joshua Ilcynolds. 

The great high-road of human welfare lies 
along the old highway of steadfast well-doing ; 
and they who are the most persistent, and work 
in the true spirit, will invariably be the most 
successful. Success treads on the heels of every 
right effort. — Samuel Smiles, 

Application is the puice to he paid for men- 
tal acquisition. To have the harvest, we must 
sow the seed. — Bailey. 

There is no art or science that is too difficult 
for industry to attain to ; it is the gift of 
tongues, and makes a man understood and val- 
ued in all countries and hy all nations. — 

Clarendon. 


Excellence is never granted to man but as 
the reward of labor. — Sir Joshua Beynolds, 

The very women who clamor most for the 
work which men do now are precisely those 
who leave undone that which Nature and soci- 
ety assign specially to them. — 

E. Lynn Linton. 

A plodding diligence brings ns sooner to our 
journey’s end than a fluttering way of advanc- 
ing hy starts. — EEstrajige. 

I pray this generation of women, whicb has 
seen such enlargements of the old narrow order 
regarding the sex, — I pray it to deserve its 
high post of guardian of the future. Let it 
bequeath to its posterity a noble standard of 
womanhood, — free, pure, and, above all, labo- 
rious. — Julia Ward Howe. 

IN-FATIJATIOlSr. 

Infatuation is the language of a beautiful 
eye upon a sensitive heart. — Joseph Bartlett, 

Passion is the infatuation of the mind. — 

South. 


I The evil of infatuation is illustrated by the 
j drunkard. — John B. Gough, 

An infatuated man is not only foolish, but 
wild. — Crahhe, 

INFEDELITT. 

Mere negation, mere Epicurean infidelity, as 
Lord Bacon most justly observes, has never 
disturbed the peace of the world. It furnishes 
no motive for action ,* it inspires no enthusi- 
asm ; it has no missionaries, no crusades, no 
maityrs. — 2Iacaulay. 


"When once infidelity can persuade men that 
they sliall die like beasts, they will soon be 
brought to live like beasts also. — South. 

An atheist has got one point beyond the 
Devil. — Swift. 

There is not a single spot between Christian- 
ity and atheism upon which a man can firmly 
fix his foot. — Eathaniel Emmons, 

No one is so much alone in the universe as a 
denier of God. — Richter. 

Although no man can command his convic- 
tions, I have ever considered a deliberate dis- 
position to make proselytes to infidelity as an 
unaccountable depravity. — Sheridan. 

There is but one thing without honor, smit- 
ten with eternal l>arrenness, inability to do or 
to be, — insincerity, unbelief. — Carlyle, 

The sceptic, when he plunges into the depths 
of infidelity, like the miser who leaps from the 
shipwreck, will find that the treasures which he 
hears about him will only sink him deeper into 
the abyss. — Colton. 


When you see a mad dog, don’t argne with 
him, unless you are sure of your logic. — 

Spurgeon. 

Infidelity and faith look both through the 
same perspective glass, hut at contrary ends. 
Infidelity looks through the wrong end of the 
glass, and therefore sees those objects near 
which are far off, and makes great things little, 
— diminishing the great spiritual blessings, 
and removing far from us threatened evils. 
Faith looks at the right end, and brings the 
blessings that are far off in time, close to our 
eyes, and multiplies God’s blessings, which in 
the distance lose their greatness. — 

Bishop Hall, 
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INFLUENCE. 


In my judgment, a great mistake has been 
made by well-meaning and zealous men, through 
treating error and iniidelity with altogether too 
much respect. — J. G. Holland. 

Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. — 

Shalcsxocare. 

Men always grow vicious before they become 
unbelievers ; but if you would once convince 
profligates by topics diawii from the view of 
thcdr own quiet, reputation, and liealth, their 
infidelity would soon drop ofi*. — SwifL 

The nurse of infidelity is sensuality. — Cecil. 

I would rather dwell in the dim fog of super- 
stition than in air rarefied to nothing by the air- 
pump of unbelief, — in -which the panting 
breast expires, vainly and convulsively gasp- 
ing for breath. — Ilichter. 

It is the fearful blindness of the soul. — 

Chalmers. 


The consideration of the Divine omnipotence 
and infinite wisdom and our own ignorance are 
great instruments for silencing the murmurs of 
infidelity. “ Jeremy Taylor. 


Infidelity, like death, admits of no degrees. — 
Mme, de Girardin. 


They that deny a God destroy a man’s 
nobility. — Bacon. 


If on one side there are fair proofs, and no pre- 
tence of proof on the other, and that the diffi- 
culties are more pressing on that side which is 
destitute of proof, I desire to know whether this 
be not upon the matter as satisfactory to a 
wise man as a demonstration. — Tillotson. 


AVhat is there either joyful or glorious in 
such opinions ? — Steele. 


Infidelity, gives nothing in return for what it 
takes away. What, then, is it worth ? Every- 
thing valuable has a compensating power. Not 
a blade of grass that withers, or the ugliest 
weed that is flung away to rot and die, but 
reproduces something. — Chalmers. 

INPIBMITY. 

The last infiimity of noble minds. — Milton. 


The desire of fame is the last weakness wise 
men put off. — Massinger. 


INFINITE. 

The thirst for the infinite proves infinity. 

Victor Hugo. 

The finite is annihilated in the presence of 
infinity, and becomes a simple nothing. — 

Pascal. 

Finite mind cannot compreliend infinity. 

Jeremiah Seed. 

God lias thickly strewn infinity with gran- 
deur. — Alexander Smith, 

INFLUENCE. 

Men say of women w’bat pleases them ; wo- 
men do with men what pleases them. — Segur. 

Sorrows make us very good or very bad. — 
George Sard. 

We perceive and are affected by changes too 
subtle to be described. — Thoreau. 


A pearl becomes red by the nearness of a 
rose, but never a rose white by contact with a 
pearl. ’Tis not the lower, but the more no- 
ble, that readily recognize and take home for 
profit the high qualities of others. — 

Sanshritcqmthoxf. 

It is only in heaven that angels have as much 
ability as demons. — Mme. Swetcliine. 

No life can be pure in its purpose or strong 
in its strife, and all life not be purer and 
stronger thereby. — Cwtsh Meredith. 

A friend i’ the court is better than a penny 
in purse. — ShaTcspcare. 

I am a part of all that I have met. — 

Tennyson. 

The work an unknown good man has done 
is like a vein of water flowing hidden under- 
ground, secretly making the ground green. — 
Garlyle. 

A woman is more influenced by what she 
divines than by what she is told. — 

Ninon de Lend os. 

He wffio wishes to exert a useful influence 
must he careful to insult nothing. Let him 
not be troubled by what seems absurd, but let 
him consecrate his energies to the creation of 
what is good. He must not demolish, but 
build. He must raise temples w^here mankind 
may come and partake of the purest pleasures. 

Goethe. 
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The head and the heart should be twins ; i The city reveals the moral ends of beiRpr, 
have a care when one doiniiiat'rs the other. — ; and sets the awful problem of life. Tiie eouu- 

Bctiizcl-Htcnutii. ; try soothes us, reireshes us, lilts us up with 
! religious suggestion. — Chjipui. 


Do not think it wasted time to submit your- 
self to any inilueiice which may bring upon you 
any noble feeling. — Iltisliin, » 

Whatever makes men gr>od Christians makes 
them good citizens. — Daniel JFchdicr. 


You can with single look inflame the cold- 
est breast, the rudest tame. — IFalicr, 

A light wife doth make a heavy husband. — 

JShaisjjeare. 


If I can put one toiieli of a rosy sunset into 
the life of miy man or woman, I shall feel that 
I have worked with God. — George Ma-cdonald. 


If you would know the x^ohtical and moral 
condition of a Xieo[)le, ask as to the condition of 
its women. — Ahne-Mctrlin., 


The humblest individual exerts some influ- 
ence, either for good or evil, upon others. — 

Becclicr. 


The prevailing manners of an age depend, 
more than we are aware of, or are willing to 
allow, on the conduct of the women. — Blair. 

Influence is exerted hy every human being 
from the hour of birth to that of death. — 

Cha^mi. 

0 woman, lovely woman ! hTature made thee 
to temxier man ; we had been brutes without 
you. — OUcaij. 

The height of power rests in tranquillity. — 

Saadi. 


To think of the part one little woman can 
play in the life of a man, so that to renouuce 
her may be a very good imitation of heroism, 
and to win her may be a discipline ! — 

George Eliot. 

No human being can come into this world 
without increasing or diminishing the sum 
total of human happiness . — Elihu Burritt. 

If young men could associate with virtuous 
and lovely women, under suitable sanction, in 
their college life, they would not in general go 
out of it in search of the vicious and unlovely. 

Caroline H. Dali, 


The influence of fine scenery, the presence 
of mountains, appeases pur irritations and 
elevates our friendships. — Emerson. 


It is the most momentous question a woman 
is ever called upon to decide, — whether the 
faults of the man she loves are beyond remedy 
and will drag her down, or whether she is com- 
petent to be his earthly redeemer, and lift him 
to her own level. — 0. W. Eolims, 


If you will work on any man, you must either 
know his nature or fashions, and so lead him ; 
or his ends, and so persuade him ; or his w’eak- 
nesses and disadvantages, and so awe him ; or 
those that have interested him, and so govern 
him. — Bacon. 


All amusements of youth to which virtuous 
women are not admitted are, rely upon it, 
deleterious in their nature. — Thachcraij. 

It has been said, with awful pertinency, tliat 
we are forming our characters for eternity. — 

Spurgeon. 

In families w-ell ordered there is always one 
firm, sweet temper, which controls without 
seeming to dictate. The Greeks rejiresented 
Persuasion as crowned, — Bnlwer-Lgtton. 


Promises hold men faster than benefits. — 

/- Betit-Senn. 


If w'oman lost us Eden, such as she alone 
restore it 1 — Whittier. 


It is the age that forms the man, not the 
man that forms the age. Great minds do in- 
deed react on the society wiiich has made them 
what they are ; but they only pay with inter- 
est what they have received. — Macaxday, 


Men make laws ; women make manners. — 
Sigun 

Women teach us repose, civility, and dig- 
nity. — Voltaire. 


Honor to women I They twine and weave 
the roses of heaven into the life of man : it is 
they who unite us in the fascinating bonds of 
love ; and, concealed in the modest veil of the 
graces, they cherish careful!}’’ the external fire 
of delicate feeling with holy hands. — Schiller, 
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All men require something to poetize their 
natures ; and the love of an estimable woman 
surely does this. — Bayard Taylor. 


There is a ’woman at the beginning of all 
gi’eat things. — Lamartine. 


Every man is a missionary, now and forever, 
for good or for evil, whether he intends or 
designs it or not. — Chalmers. 

Would Shakspeare and Raleigh have done 
their best, would that galaxy have shone so 
bright in the heavens, had there been no Eliza- 
beth on the throne ? — AJeott. 


A man may be very firm in other matters, 
and yet be under a sort of witchery from a 
woman. — George Eliot. 


Men nearly always take the first risk of soul 
or body for the sake of some woman. — 

Mrs. F. G. Croly. 


Woman keeps the world in its orbit. — 

Alcott. 


Nothing more surely cultivates and embel- 
lishes a man than association with refined and 
virtuous women. — Gladstone. 


We must succumb to the general influence of 
the times. No man can be of the tenth cen- 
tury, if he would ; he must be a man of the 
nineteenth century. — Macaulay. 


People are sooner reedaimed by the side wind 
of a surprise than by downright admonition. — 
E Estrange. 

The influence of woman will ever be exer- 
cised directly in all good or evil. Give her, 
then, such light as she is capable of receiving. 

Lady Morgan. 

There are no moral blanks ; there are no 
neutral characters. — Chalmers. 


Without woman, man would be rough, rude, 
solitary, and would ignore all the gi’ac'es, which 
are but the smiles of love. — Chateaulriand. 


Women nile, not by having more force, but 
by throwing it on one point, just as the Indians 
guide the elephant. What they will, they will 
with all their will, without doubt or question. 
The man’s mind is often pulled many ways by 
many claims. — Charles Biixtcm. 


The influence of women counts for a great 
deal in two of the most marked features of 
modern European life, — its aversion to war 

and its addiction to philanthropy 

J. Stuart Mill. 

Not one false man hut does uncountable 
mischief. — Carlyle. 


Women govern us ; let ns render them per- 
fect. The more they are enlightened, so much 
the more shall we he. — Sheridan. 


The golden beams of truth and the silken 
cords of love, twisted together, will draw men 
on with a sweet violence, whether they will or 
no. — Cudicorth. 


Woman’s influence embraces the whole of 
life. — Alexander Walker. 


Man is hut a rough pebble without the at- 
trition received from contact with the gentler 
sex. It is wonderful how the ladies pumice a 
man down into a smoothness which occasions 
him to roll over and over with the rest of his 
species, jostling but not wounding his neigh- 
bors. — Marry at. 


It is by women ‘that Nature writes on the 
hearts of men. — Sheridan. 


Her mere look strong as a monarch’s signet, 
and her hand the ambition of a kingdom. — 

M. P. Willis. 


Few great men have flourished who, were 
they candid, would not acknowledge the vast 
advantage they have experienced, in the earlier 
years of their career, from the spirit and sym- 
pathy of woman. — JBeaconsjicld. 


I know that the 'strongest and proudest men 
have often felt ready to -sink, in sackcloth and 
ashes, upon knees no human force could bend, 
before the humility, the purity, the uncon- 
sciousness, the self-oblivion of the simplest 
woman in the world. — Sydney Dobell. 


No fountain is so small that heaven may not 
be imaged in its bosom. — Hawthorne. 


No man or woman of the humblest sort can 
really be strong, gentle, pure, and good, with- 
out somebody being helped and comforted by 
the very existence of that goodness. — 

Phillips Brooks. 
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Tile Elossom cannot tell what becomes of its 
o;lor, and no man can tell wliat becomes of Ms 
iiiiinence and e^niinplej that roll away from 
him and go licyoiid Lis ken in their periiuus 

lill.'rsioil. Utt'Jiit i'- 

Men are what their mothers made them. — 

Ujiicrson. 


Oh, if the deeds of human creatures could be 
traced to their source, how beautiful would 
even death aj^pear 1 For how much chanty, 
mercy, and purified affection would be seen to 
have theii’ growth in dust}’ graves ? — Diclrns. 

mGEATITUBE. 

IVheiiever the good done to ns does not affect 
the heart, it wounds and irritates oiir vanity. — 

de Gircirdiiu 


It is a noble thing to make ingrates — 

Voltaire, 


You love a nothing when you love an in- 
grate. — Plautus. 

Brates leave ingratitude to man. — Byron. 

Everybody takes pleasure in returning small 
obligations ; many go so far as to acknowledge 
nioilerate ones; but there is< hardly any one who 
does not repay great obligations with ingrati- 
tude. — IlochcfoiicauJd, 

Oh, see the monstrousness of man when he 
looks out ill an ungrateful shape ! — 

Slialcsjycare. 

Ingratitude is abhorred of God and man. — 
B EstraQigc. 

Throw no stones into the well whence yon 
have drunk. — Talmud. 


He that forgets his friend is ungrateful to 
him ; but be wiio forgets his Saviour is un- 
merciful to himself. — Bumjan. 

There is something noble in hearing myself 
ill spoken of when I am doing well. — 

Alexander the Great. 


It is easy to aeknow’ledge small favors ; they 
are not worthy of our ingratitude. — 

J. Petit-Scnn. 

High minds are as little affected by such un- 
worthy returns for service as the sun is by 
those fogs which the earth throws up between 
herself and his light. — Moore. 


Ingi'atitiide dries up the fountain of all good- 
I ness. — Jlichtlitti. 


W orst of civil \nces, tlninkiessiiess. — Bomu. 

All should unite to punish the un,!ii'atefur ; 
ingratitude is treason to mankind. — Thotitson. 

One great cause of our insensibilit}’ to the 
goodness of our Creator is the vei*y extensive- 
ness of his bounty. — Paky. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, thou art not 
so unkind as man’s iiigratitiide. — tS'hal'speca'e. 

Do you know what is more hard to bear than 
the reverses of fortune t It is the baseness, 
the hideous ingratitude, of man. — Xajwlco'/i I, 

Annihilate not the mercies of God by the 
oblivion of ingratitude ; for oblivion is a kind 
of annihilation, and for tilings to be as though 
they had not been is like unto never being. — 
Sir T. Broimic. 

For vicious natures, when they once begin 
to take distaste, and piir]iose no requital, the 
greater debt they owe the more they hate. — 

Thomas May. 

The great bulk of mankind resemble the 
swine, which in harvest gather and fatten upon 
the acorns beneath the oak, but show to the 
tree which bore them no other tlianks than 
rubbing off its bark, and tearing u]) the sod 
around it. — Scrirex. 


Behold me punished in the selfsame kind ; 
the ungrateful does a more ungrateful find. — 

Drijden. 

How many examples have we seen of men 
who have been picked up and relieved out of 
starving necessities, afterwards cons^iire against 
their patrons ! — B Estrange. 

One ungrateful man does an injury to alL 
who stand in need of aid. — Publius Syrus. 

All examples represent Ingi'atitude as sitting 
on its tlirone, -vvith Pride at its right hand and 
Cruelty at its left, — worthy supporters of such 
a reigning impiety. — South. 

The gi’eatCvSt evils in human society are such 
as no law can come at ; as in the case of in- 
gratitude, where the manner of obligation very 
often leaves the benefactor without means of 
demanding justice, though that very circum- 
stance should be the more binding to the per- 
son who has received the benefit. — Steele. 

6 
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On adamant our wrongs we all engrave, but 
write our benefits upon tfie wave. — 

William King, 

Some pretend want of power to make a com- 
petent return ; and you shall find in others a 
kind of graceless modesty, that makes a man 
ashamed of req^uitiiig an obligation because it 
is a confession that he has received one. — 

Seneca, 


With some minds of the baser sort there is a 
difficulty, proverhially, in Ibrgiving those whom 
one is conscious of having injured ; and again 
those who have done very great and important 
service, heyond what can ever receive an ade- 
quate return. — Whatehj. 


To most persons it is less dangerous to do 
them hurt than to do them too much good. — 

Eochefoucaitld, 

Deserted in his utmost need by those his 
former bounty fed. — Dry den. 

There is no benefit so large but mali^ity 
will still lessen it ; none so narrow which a 
good interpretation will not enlarge. No man 
can ever he grateful who views a benefit on the 
wrong side or takes a good office by the wrong 
handle. — Seneca. 


Those who fail in gratitude to God are most 
ungrateful to themselves. — Biimjan, 

The avaricious man is naturally ungrateful, 
for he never thinks he has enough. — Seneca. 

INIQUITY. 

A prosperous iniquity is the most unprosper- 
ous thing in the whole wmrld. — Jeremy Taylor. 


The Devil lurks behind the cross. — Cermntes. 


Iniquity may be defined as deliberate wrong- 
doing. — Spurgeon. 

INJUSTICE. 

The w^orid has no long injustices. — 

lime, de S-MgvL 

Extremists are seldom just. — Paley. 


Injustice arises either from precipitation or 
indolence, or from a mingling of both. The 
rapid and the slow are seldom just j the unjust 
wait either not at all, or wait too long. — 

Lavater* 


Deliberate injuries, to a degree, must he re- 
membered, because they require deliberate pre- 
cautions to be secured against their return. — 
Piirlce. 

Those who commit injustice bear the greatest 
burden. — Ponca Ballou. 


It is not possible to found a lasting power 
upon injustice. — Demosthenes. 


The injustice of men subserves the justice of 
God, and often his mercy. — Mme. Siectchme. 


With more patience men endure the losses 
that befall them by mere casualty than the 
damages which they sustain by injustice. — 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

INK. 

Ink is the transcript of thought. — 

Lamartine. 


Let there be gall enough in thy ink ; though 
thou write with a goose-pen, iio matter. — 

ShaJespeare. 

The colored slave that waits upon thought. — 
Mrs. Balfour. 

Oh, she is fallen into a pit of ink, that the 
wide sea hath drops too few to wash her clean 
again ! — Shalcsp^eare. 

My ways are as broad as the king’s high- 
road, and my means lie in an inkstand. — 

Southey. 

A drop of ink may make a million think. — 

Byron. 

The blackest of fluid is used as an agent to 
enlighten the world. — Douglas Jerrold. 

INNOCENCE. 

Innocence, that fickle charm, blooms once 
and blooms no more. — John Clare. 


Innocent and chaste as purest vestals. — 

Theohald. 


The truly innocent are those who are not 
only themselves guiltless, but who think that 
others are so. — H. W. Shaw^ 


An innocent nature could hate nothing that 
was innocent ; in a word, so great is the com- 
mutation that the soul then hated only that 
which now only it loves, — namely, sin. — South. 
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Wlio knov;s riorhiiig base. 
knov;ii, — Mti'cadk. 


bars noiLiug I^SASflT'S’. 

If we vdzLL rigorous exaetr.e.-.s, no m> 

man rciiai is in it.-b rignt state. AIl^ power uf 

One innocent may be wrongly smspecteb fancy over reason I5 a degree oi iu^anitv',^— 

iiTitii be is made the tiling tiiat tiie libel called do/msy/!. 

Liiii. — Oil i da. 


If the ravii^g be not directed to a siiigle ob- 

j 1 • -x * iect. it is niaiiia, properlv so called ; if to out 

Jlclesn- bas Its sms, and a kiss its mno- c-onstituL Lonouiama. - 

! H. DUiUjltHOil. 


cence. — jlirahcdii. 


There can be no greater good than innocence, 
nor worse evil than guilt. — Abh 6 lla^nal. 


The innocence that feels no risk and is taught 
no caution is more vulnerable than guilt, and 
ofteiier assailed. — Ad P. Wdlis, 


He ’s armed without that ’s innocent within. ; 

Pope. I 

To dread no eye and to suspect no tongue | 
is the great pjrerogative of innocence,^ — an ex- ^ 
emptioii granted only to invariable virtue. — 

3 r. Johiison. 

The most effective coquetry is innocence. — 

Lamartine. 

Happy the innocent whose equal thoughts 
are free drom anguish as they are from faults. — 

Waller* 


Ever as before, does madness remain, temfie, 
altogether infernal, boiling up of ^ the nether 
chaotic deep, turougli this fair painted vision 
' of creation, which swims thereon, and wliieh 
we name the real. — Ut/rl^/le. 

’ With curious art the brain, too finely 
: ^vrought, preys on itself, and is destroyed by 
thought. — Churchill. 

Insanity is not a distinct and separate em- 
pire ; our ordinary liie borders upon it, and we 
m'oss the frontier 111 some part of our nature, — 

Tcfiae, 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
and thin partitions do their bounds divide. — 

Dnjden. 

Oppression makes wise men mad but the 
distemper is still the madness of the wise, which 
is better than the sobriety of fools. — Burke. 


Innocence is ignorance. — 2 Ime. de Girardin. 


Tbe first of aU virtues is innocence ; the 
ne.xt is modesty. — Addison. 


Oh, artless love, where the soul moves the 
tongue, and only b^^atiire S2)eaks what Nature 
thinks ! —Dnjdcn. 


If their purgation did consist in words, they 
are as innocent as grace itself. — Shakspeare. 


Coerced innocence is like an imprisoned 
lark ; open the door, and it is off forever ! 
The bird that roams through the sky and the 
groves unrestrained knows how to dodge the 
hawks and protect itself ; but the caged one, 
the moment it leaves its bars and bolts behind, 
is pounced upon by the fowler or the vulture. — 

MaliBurton. 


IHSPIBATION. 

No man ’was ever great without divine in- 
spiration. — Cicero. 

Contagious enthusiasm. — ifrs. Balfour. 

Inspiration developed the noblest fantasies 
of the ancients. — JvJes Janin. 


Inspiration is solitary, never consecutive. — 

Lamartine. 

Ho we not all agree to call rapid thoiight 
and noble impulse by the name of inspiration ? 

Gem'ge Bliot. 

The glow of inspiration warms us ; this holy 
rapture springs from the seeds of the Divine 
mind sown in man. — Ooid. 


Inspiration and genius, — one and the same. 

9 Victor Hugo. 


There is no courage hut in innocence, no 
constancy hut in an honest cause. — Southern* 


He is gifted with genius who knoweth much 
by natural inspiration. — Pindar. 
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Nature will be buried a great time, and yet 
revive upon the occasion of temptation ; like 
as it was with -disop’s damsel turned from a 
cat to a wmmau, who sat very demurely at the 
board’s end till a mouse ran before her. — 

Bctcoiu 


The active part of man consists of pow^erful 
instincts. — F. JV. Neiuman, 


An instinct is a blind tendency to some 
mode of action, independent of any considera- 
tion, on the ])art of the agent, of the end to 
which the action leads. — IVhately. 

Tendency is immanent, even in spinsters, to 
warp them from intellectual to baby love. — 
Tyndall. 

Instead of judgment, woman has rather a 
quick perception of what is fitting, owing to 
the predominance of her instinctive faculties. 
The cpiick perception, indeed, bears the stamp 
of instinct. — Alexander Walker . 


By a divine instinct, men’s minds mistrust 
ensuing danger ; as, hy proof, w^e see the waters 
swell before a boisterous storm. — Shaksioearc. 

Instinct is animal strength. — Daniel Webster. 

There comes a time when the souls of human 
beings — women more, even, than men — begin 
to faint for the atmos|)here of the affections they 
are made to breathe. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Instinct is the nose of the mind. — 

Mnie. de Girardin. 


Tliat wdueli acts for an end unknown to it- 
self depends upon some oveiTuling wisdom^ that 
knows that end. Who should direct them in all 
those ends, hut He that bestowed a being upon 
them for those ends ? — Gharnock. 


How instinct varies in the grovelling swdne, 
compared, half-reasoning elephant, with thine 1 

Poye. 

Reason shows itself in all occurrences of 
life ; whereas the brute makes no discovery of 
such a talent, hut in w^hat immediately regards 
his own preservation or the continuance of his 
species. — Addison. 


Five thousand years have added no improve- 
ment to the hive of the bee, nor to the house 
of the beaver ; but look at the habitations and 
the achievements of men I — Golton. 


’Twixt that and reason wdrata nice banier ; 
forever separate, yet forever near. — Po 27 c. 

Birds and beasts can flee their foe ; so chan- 
ticleer, who never saw' a fox, yet shunned him, 
as the sailor shuns the rocks. — Drydcn. 

An instinct is a propensity prior to experi- 
ence, and independent of instruction. — Faley. 

Animals in their generation are wiser than 
the sons of men ; but their wdsdom is confined 
to a few particulars, and lies in a very narrow 
compass. — Addison. 

In the nice bee what sense so subtly true 
from poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew’ ? 

Foye. 

The instinct of brutes and insects can be the 
effect of nothing else than the wisdom and 
skill of a pow' erful, ever-living agent. — 

Ncicton. 


And reason raise o’er instinct as you can, in 
this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis man. — Fvpe. 


Beasts, birds, and insects, even to the 
minutest and meanest of their kind, aet with 
the unerring providence of instinct ; man, the 
wiiile, wiio possesses a higher faculty, abuses 
it, and therefore goes hlunderiug on. — Aoutliey. 

A frog would leap from a throne of gold into 
a puddle. — PuUms Syr us. 


To the present impulse of sense, memory, 
and instinct, all the sagacities of brutes may 
be reduced ; though witty men, hy analytical 
resolution, have chemically extracted an arti- 
ficial logic out of their actions. — Sir M. Bale. 


Instinct harmonizes the interior of animals, 
as religion does the interior of men. — Jacobi. 


An instinct is an agcmt which performs 
blindly and ignorantly a W'ork of intelligence 
and knowledge. — Sir W. Hamilton. 


Brutes find out where their talents lie : a 
bear will not attempt to fly. — Swift. 


Who taught the oven-bird to conceal her 
nest? It is' on the ground, yet out of sight. 
What cunning there is in isTature ! No man 
could have arranged it more artfully for the 
purpose of concealment. Only the escape of 
the bird betrays it. — Thoreau. 
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Tell me wlir the c'mt midst summer’s plent}* 
tliiiiks of wiiiier’s want. — Ft'lur. 


All oiir first moTements are good, generous, 
heroical ; rejection weakens and kiils'~th«ein. — 

i u'U~2Ict i'i til . 

taught the bee ’with winds and rain to 
strive, to bring her burden to the certain hive i 

Frior. 

IHSULT. 

A man who insults the modesty of a woman, 
as good as tells her that he has seen something 
in her conduct that warranted his presumption. 

Ftchardsoii. 


Even a hare, the weakest of animals, mat" 
insult a dead lion. — FtJsop, 


He who allows himself to be insulted de- 
serves to be so ; and insolence, if unpunished, 
goes on increasing. — CormilU. 


It is very clear that one way to challenge 
insults is to submit to them. — 


It is only the vulgar who are always fancy- 
ing themselves insulted. If a man treads on 
another’s toe in good society, do you think it 
is taken as an insult ? — Lady Hester Stanhope, 


T^'hat insult is so keen, or so keenly felt, as 
the polite insult which it is imjpossible to re- 
sent ? — Julia Kamnagh. 


Insults are engendered from vulgar minds, 
like toadstools from a dunghill. — GoUon. 


Fate never wounds more deep the generous 
heart than when a blockhead’s insult points 
the dart. — JDr. Johnson. 


Insults admit of no compensation. — Jitnius. 


I once met a man vrho had forgiven an in- 
jury. I hope some day to meet the man who 
has forgiven an insult. — Charles Buxton. 

nSTTEGBITY. 

Our integrity is never worth so much as 
when we have parted with our all to keep it. — 

Colton. 


The man who for party forsakes righteous- 
ness goes down, and the armed battalions of 
God march over him. — Wendell FhilUps. 


Follow your honest convictions, and be 
strong. — Tfiacl'cmy. 


Integiity is the ertdence of all civil virtues. 

Lldcr •A. 


Both vit and understanding are trifles with- 
out integrity. The ignorant peasant without 
fault is greater than the philosopher with 
many. Vhat is genius or courage without a 
heart ? — GoidshiUh. 

USTTEIiLECT, 

The more we know of any one ground of 
knowledge, the farther we see into the general 
domains of intelleet. — Leigh Hunt. 

Thou living ray of intellectual fire I — 

Ftdeoncf. 


The industrious man seeks wealth, and finds 
it. Let not the intellectual man murmur at 
the ills of fortune, for he did not seek wealth. 
It was not the consequence of his pursuit ; but 
he sought knowledge, and found it. — 

Emerson. 


The hand that follows intellect can achieve. 

Michael Angelo. 

A hard intellect is a hammer that can do 
nothing hut crush. Hardness of intellect is 
sometimes no less harmihl than hardness of 
heart. — Jo%tbert. 


The electric force of the brain. — 

Halihurton. 


The intellect of man sits enthroned visibly 
upon his forehead and in his eye, and the heait 
of man is written on his countenance ; but 
the soul reveals itself in the voice only. — 

Longfellota. 

To be able to discern that what is true is 
true, and that what is false is false, - — this is 
the mark and character of intelligence. — 

Emerson. 


Intellect is stronger than cannon. — 

Theodore ParJeer. 


The intellect of woman bears the same re- 
lationship to that of man as her physical organ- 
ization ; it is inferior in power and diiferent in 
kind. — Mrs. Ja^neson. 


God has placed no limit to intellect. — 

Bacon. 
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Tlie brain women never interest us like the 
heart women ; white roses please less than red. 

0. IF. Holmes, 


The term “ intellect ” includes all those 
powers by which we ae(piire, retain, and ex- 
tend our knowledge ; as perception, memory, 
imagination, judgment, and the like. — 

William Flerrimg. 

The starlight of the brain. — N, P, Willis. 


Intellect annuls fate. So far as a man thinks, 
he is free. — Hmersun. 


The ticklings of fancy are more delightful 
than the touches of sense. How does poetry 
insinuate and turn about the minds of men ! — 

Lamb. 


The march of intellect is proceeding at quick 
time. — Southey. 

The iiitelleet of the generality of women 
serves more to fortify their folly than their 
reason. — Rocliefoucaiild. 

In the art of conversation, woman, if not the 
queen and victor, is the lawgiver. — Emerson. 


The intellect has only one failing, which, to 
-he sure, is a very considerable one. It has no 
conscience. — Lowell. 


Everything connected with intellect is per- 
manent. — William Roseoe. 


Character is higher than intellect. A great 
soul will be strong to live, as well as strong to 
think. — Emerson. 


It is the nature of intellect to strive to im- 
prove in intellectual power. — Hosea Balloti. 


The commerce of intellect loves distant 
shores. The small retail-dealer trades only 
with his neighbor ; when the great merchant 
trades, he links the four quarters of the globe. 

Bulwer-Lyttaii. 

Intellect is the soul of man, the only immor- 
tal part of him. — Carlyle. 


Th^ higher feelings, when acting in harmoni- 
ous combination, and directed by enlightened 
intellect, have a boundless scope for gratifica- 
tion. Their least indulgence is delightful, and 
their highest activity is bliss. — George Cmnbe. 


Among men of ease and liberal politeness, 
a woman who has successfully cultivated her 
mind without dimiiiishiiig the gentleness arid 
propriety of her manners is always sure to 
meet with a respect and attention bordering 
upon enthusiasm. — Sydney Smith. 

Intelligence is a luxury, sometimes useless, 
sometimes fatal. It is a torch or a firebrand, 
according to the use one makes of it. 

Fernan Caballero. 

Genius is intellect constructive. — Emerson. 


In the scale of the destinies, bravm. will 
never weigh so much as brain. — Lowell. 


Anacreon might take more delight in one of 
his odes than in one of his cups ; Catullus 
might easily find more sweetness in one of his 
epigrams than in the lips of a Lesbia ; Sap]dio 
might take more complacency in one of her 
verses than in her practices. The nearer any- 
thing comes to mental joy, the purer and 
choicer it is. — Lamb. 


Light has spread, and even bayonets think. 

Kossiiili. 


God multiplies intelligence, wdiich communi- 
cates itself like fire. — Jouhert. 


Some men of a secluded and studious life 
have sent forth from their closet or their clois- 
ter i'ays of intellectual light that have agitat(;d 
courts and revolutionized kingdoms ; like the 
moon which, though far removed from the 
ocean, and shining upon it with a serene and 
sober light, is the chief cause of all those ebh- 
ings and flowings w^hich incessantly disturb 
that restless world of waters. — Colton. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

In the bottle discontent seeks for comfort,' 
cowardice for courage, and baslifulness for con- 
fidence. - — Dr. Johnson. 


Bacchus has drowned more men than Nep- 
tune. — Garibaldi. 


Purged from drugs of foul intemperance. — 
Spenser, 


Shall I, to please another wine-sprung mind, 
lose all ray own ? God hath given me a meas- 
ure. — George Herbert. 
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A man may clioose "vvlietlier Ee will have 
ab.'.teiniousness and knowledge, or claret and 
ignorance. — A*/*. Johnsosi, 

Wine displays every little spot of the soul in 
its utmost deformity. — Addison, 


Some men are like musical glasses, — to pro- 
duce their finest tones, you must keep them 
■Wdt. — Coleridge. 

Intemperance weaves the winding-sheet of 
souls. — JolvtiB. Gough. 


Drunkenness calls off the watchman from 
the towers ; and then all the evils that proceed 
from a loose heart, an untied tongue, and a 
dissolute spirit, we put upon its account. — 

Jeremy Taylor. 

Wine is like anger ; for it makes us strong, 
blind, and impatient, and leads us wrong. — 

Orahbe. 


It is little the sign of a wise or good man, to 
suffer temperance to be transgressed in order 
to purchase the repute of a generous enter- 
tainer. — Atterhury, 


The body oppressed by excess bears down 
the mind, and depresses to the earth any por- 
tion of the divine spirit wm bad been endowed 
with. — Horace. 

Allow not Nature more than Nature nefeds. . 

Aluilcspcarc. 

All the crimes on earth do not destroy so 
inaiiy of the human race, nor alienate so much 
property, as drunkenness. — Bacon. 


The pleasing poison the visage quite trans- 
forms of him that drinks, and the inglorious 
likeness of a beast Fixes instead, unmoulding 
reason’s mintage charactered in the face. — 

Milton. 


If a man have the fortitude and resolution 
to enfranchise himself at once, that is the best. 

Bacon. 


The hody, overcharged wdth the excess of 
yesterday, weighs down the mind together with 
itself, and fixes to the earth that particle of 
the divine spirit. — Horace. 


Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the 
ingredient is a devil. — Shal€sg)eare. 


No man’s reason did ever dictate to him 
that it is reasonable for him to debauch himself 
by intenmerance and brutish sensuality. — 

Tillotson. 


Intemperance is a great decayer of beauty. — 

Junius. 

He is certainly as guilty of suicide who per- 
ishes by a slotv, as he who is despatched by an 
iiiimediate, poison. — Steele. * 


The smaller the drink, the clearer the head. — 
JSilliarn Penn. 

In the flowers that wreathe the sparkling 
howl, fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents 
roll. — Prior. 

No man oppresses thee, 0 free and indepen- 
dent franchiser ! But does not this stupid 
porter-pot oppress thee ? No son of Adam can 
hid thee come or go ; hut this absurd pot of 
heavy wet, this can and dqes ! Thou art the 
thrall, not of Cedric the Saxon, but of tliy 
own brutal appetites and this scoured dish of 
li(pior. And thou pratest of thy liberty, thou 
entire blockhead 1 — Carlyle. 

IHTEHEST. 

As the interest of man, so his God j as his 
God, so he. — Lamter. 


In money, interest follows the principal ; in 
morals, principle often follows the interest. — 

E. JF.Shaw. 


Our interests are grains of opiuni to our con- 
sciences, but they only put it to sleep for a 
terrible awakening. — /. Petit-Senn. 


Interest makes all seem reason that leads to 
it. — Dryden. 

The instinct of interest is the umversal in- 
stinct of mankind. — Charles Machlin. 

INTHIGtlE. 

Intrigue is a court distemper. — Mme. Beluzy. 

When women oppose themselves to the pro- 
jects and ambition of men, they excite their 
'lively resentment ; if in their youth they med- 
dle with political intrigues, their modesty must 
suffer. — Mrne. de Stael. 

Audacity as against modesty will win the 
battle over most men. — Mme. Beluzy. 
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Every woman k at heart a rake. — Pope, 


Women's tlioiights are ever turned upon ap- 
pearing amiable tu the other sex ; they talk 
and move and smile with a design upon us ; 
every feature, every part of their dress, is hUed 
with snares and allurements. — Addmii. 


As love increases, prudence diminishes. — 
Pochefoiicaidd. 

There are many women who h^ve never in- 
trigued, and many men who have never gamed ; 
but those who have done either hut once are 
very extraorilinaiy'' animals. — Colton. 


A cunning woman is a knavish fool. — 

Lord Lyttlcton. 


It often happens too, both in courts and in 
cabinets, that there are two things going on 
together, — a main plot and an under-plot ; 
and he that understands only one of them will, 
in all probability, be the dupe of both. A 
mistress may rule a monarch, but some obscure 
favorite may rule the misti’ess. — Colton. 

Invention is not so much the result of labor 
as of judgment. — Pioscommon. 


The gi*eat inventor is one who has walked 
forth upon the industrial world, not from 
universities, but from hovels, — not as clad in 
silks and decked with honors, but as clad in 
fustian and grimed with soot and oil. — 

Isaac Taylor. 

The introduction of noble inventions seems 
to hold by far the most excellent place among 
human actions.’— Bacon. 

IBRBSOLUTIOlSr. 

Iimolution on the schemes of Jife which 
offer themselves to our choice, and inconstancy 
in pursuing them, are the greatest causes of 
all our unhappiness. — Addison. 


We spend our days in deliberating, and we 
end them without coming to any resolve. — 

L'Estrange. 

Nothing of worth or weight can be achieved 
vith half a mind, vith a faint heart, and with 
a lame endeavor. — Barrow. 

Irresolute people let their soup grow cold 
between the plate and the mouth. — Cervantes. 

In matters of great concern, and which must 
he done, there is no surer argument of a weak 
mind than irresolution. — Tiflotsoii. 

Don’t stand shivering upon the bank ; plunge 
in at once, and have it over. — Ealiburion. 

Irresolution and mutability are often the 
faults of men whose views are wide, and whose 
imagination is vigorous and excursive. — 

Br. Johnson. 

Not to resolve is to resolve ; and many times 
it breeds as many necessities, and engageth as 
far in some other sort, as to resolve. — Bacon. 


I Irresolution is a worse vice than rashness. 
He that shoots best may sometimes miss the 
mark ; but he that shoots not at all can never 
hit it. Irresolution loosens all the joints of a 
state ; like an ague, it shakes not this nor that 
limb, but all the body is at once in a fit. The 
irresolute man is lifted from one place to 
another ; so hatcheth nothing, but addles all his 
actions. — Fcltham. 

IVY. 

As creeping ivy clings to wood or stone, and 
hides the ruin that it feeds upon. — Cowper. 


The noisome weeds which without profit suck 
the soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. — 
jShakspeare. 

The ivy, wreathing itself about the old and 
furrowed trunk, is an emblem of devotion. — 

Hannah Mon. 


The mouldering dust that years have made 
is a dainty meal for him. — Dickens. 
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JEALOUSY. 

Jealousy is one of love’s parasites. — 

H. JF. Sluiw. 


Anger and jealousy can no more bear to lose 
sight of tlieir objects than love. — George Eliot 

How many fond fools serve mad jealousy 1 — 

Shakspea/f€. 

In the stillest night the air is filled with 
sounds for the wakeful ear that is resolved to 
listen. — 2Iin€. clu Deffanct 

He that is not jealous is not in love. — 

St Augustine. 

Jealousy is said to be the offspring of Love ; 
yet unless the parent makes haste to strangle 
the child, the child will not rest till it has 
poisoned the parent. — J". G. Hare. 

Oft my jealousy shapes faults that are not. — 

Shaksjgcare. 

Jealousy is, in some sort, rational and just : 
it aims at the pireservation of a good which 
belongs, or which at least we think belongs, to 
us ; whereas envy is a frenzy, that cannot bear 
the good of others. — Rochejouccmld. 

Jealousy is sustained as often by pride as by 
affection- — Colton. 


A jealous lover lights Ms torch from the 
firebrand of the fiend- — Burke. 


Jealousy is the apprehension of superiority. 

Skemtone. 


Men of strong affections are jealous of their 
own genius. They fear lest they should be 
loved for a cpuality, and not for themselves. — 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

What frenzy dictates, jealousy believes. — 

Gay. 

Jealousy is the forerunner of love, and often 
its awakener, — F Marion Crawford. 


Women detest a jealous man whom they do 
not love, but it angers them when a man they 
do love is not jealous at times. — 

Mile, de Scud6ri. 


Our very best friends have a tincture of 
jealousy even in their friendship ; and when 
they hear us praised by others, will ascribe it 
to sinister and interested motives if they can. — 

Rochefoucauld. 

There is never jealousy w'here there is not 
strong regard. — Washington Living. 

Jealousy is the paralysis of love. — 

Vaicvenargiies. 

Oh, what damned minutes tells he o’er, who 
dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly loves ! 

ShaJespeare. 

Jealousy lives upon doubts. — Rochefoucauld. 

Jealousy, thou grand counterpoise for all the 
transports beauty can inspire i — Young. 

Jealousy sees things always with magnifying 
glasses which make little things large, — of 
dwarfs giants, suspicions truths. — Cer mutes. 

A jealous man always finds more than he 
looks for. — Mile, de Scuderi. 


Love’s sentinel. — Shakspeare. 

Jealousy is the sister of love, as the Devil is 
the brother of angels. — Boufflers. 

It is one of the best bonds, both for chastity 
and obedience, if a wife thinks her husband 
wise ; which she will never do if she finds him 
jealous. — Bacon. 

Jealousy is not love, hut self-love. — 

Rochefoucauld. 

’Tis a monster begot upon itself, horn on 
itself. — Shakspeare. 

Love may exist without jealousy, although 
this is rare : hut jealousy may exist without 
love, and this is common ; for jealousy can 
feed on that which is bitter no less than on 
that which is sweet, and is sustained by pride 
as often as by affection. — Colton. 

JESTING. 

Jest with your equals. — Bion. 

He that will lose his friend for a jest deserves 
to die a beggar by the bargain. — 

Thomas FuXl&r. 
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As for jests, there be certain things which 
ought to be privileged troni it. — Bacon* 

Jesters do often prove prophets. — 

Shahspcarc. 

A bitter jest, when it comes too near the 
truth, leaves a sharj) sting behind it. — Tacitns. 

Jesting is frequently an evidence of the pov- 
erty of the understanding'. — Voltaire, 

How ill white bail’s become a fool and 
jester ! — Shahspeare. 

As to jest, there ought to be certain things 
pri^dleged from it, — naiiiel}^ religion, matters 
of state, great persons, and man’s present busi- 
ness of importance, and any case that deserveth 
pity. — Bacon. 

The fund of sensible discourse is limited; 
that of jest and badiiierie is infinite. — 

Shmisione. 


It is good to jest, but not to make a trade of 
jesting. — Queen Elizabeth. 

It is a bad maxim, rather to lose our Mend 
than our jest. — Quintilian. 

You cannot anticiiiate a jest ; that would bo 
to strangle it in its birth, — Hood, 

Abstain from dissolute laughter, uncomely 
lests, loud talking, and jeering- „ , 

Jeremy Taylor. 

Harmless mirth is the best cordial against 
the consumption of the spirit ; wherefore jest- 
ing is not unlawful, if it trospasseth not in 
quantity, quality, or season. -^Thomas Fuller. 

Jests, — brain- fleas that jump about among 
the slumbering ideas. — Heinrich Heine. 

The jest loses its point when the wit is the 
first to laugh. — Schiller. 

The mirth which is purchased at the expense 
of decency costs too much. — Quintilian, 

JEWS. 

The adherence of the Jews to their religion 
makes their testimony unquestionable. 

J. Fcrles. 


They are a piece of stubborn antiquity, com- 
mred with which Stonehenge is in its nonage, 
fhey date heyond the Pyramids. — Lamb. 


To the Jews only, and not to the Gentiles, 
was a Saviour promised. — Elias Hides. 

The Jews were God’s chosen people. — 

Chrysostom. 

Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not a Jew hpds, 
oi’O’ans, dimensions, senses, allections, passions ? 

° Shal'spcare. 

The great number of the Jews furnishes us 
with a suflicieiit cloud of witnesses that attest 
the truth of the Bible. — Addison. 

Talk what you will of the Jews, — that they 
are cursed : they thrive wlierever they come ; 
they are able to oblige the prince of their coun- 
try by lending him mon(3y ; none, of them beg ; 
they keep together ; and as lor their being 
hated, why, Christians bate one another as 
much. — Selden. 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching mo that word. 

ShaJespeare. 

JOKES. 

Jokes are the cayenne of conversation, and 
the salt of life. — Qhaifidd. 

I look upon a pure joke witli tin? same ven- 
eration. that I do upon the Ten Command- 
ments. IT- JV. Shato. 

A pompous man, when ho smiles at a jc\st, 
takes move credit to liimsolf for his appnHua- 
tion of the joke than he allows to the wit for 
uttering it. — Bovie. 

And generally, men ought to find the dilfcr- 
ence between saltness and bilte.ni(‘SH. Cer- 
tainly, he that liutli a sntin^ail vein, as lui mak- 
eth others afraid of his wit, sr) h(^. had need bo 
afraid of others’ nunnory. •— Af/ewt. 

The next host thing to a very good joke is a 
very had one. — J. C. Hare, 

A joke’s pros])erity lies in tho ear of the 
hearer. — Shahspeare. 

jouRNAiiisia:. 

A journal should be neither an echo nor a 
pander. — C, JV, Curtis. 

Journalism is an immense iK)wor, that threat- 
ens soon to supersede Hcnanous, lectures, and 
books. — Theodore Tilton, 

The best use of a journal is to print tho 
largest ])i’actical amount of important truth, 
truth wliitih tends to make numkind wiser, and 
thus happier. — Horace Gredey. 
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Journalism lias already come to be tbe first 
power ill tbe land. — Samuel Bowles, 


Tbe journalist should be on bis guard against 
publishing what is lake in taste or excejition- 
able in morals. — Bryant, 

JOY. 

How happy are tbe pessimists ! What joy is 
theirs when they have proved there is no joy ! 

Marie Ebner-Eschcnbadi. 


Without kindness, there can be no true joy. 

Qarhjlc. 

Rash man, forbear ! but for some unbelief, 
my joy had been as fatal as my grief. — Waller. 


We lose the peace of years when we hunt 
after the rapture of moments. — Buhocr-Lyttun. 

Joy is an exchange. Joy flies monopolies : it 
•calls ibr two ; rich fruit, heaven-])lanted, never 
picked by one. — Young. 

0 fleeting joys of paradise, dear bought with 
lasting woes ! — MlUoii. 

Joy in this wmrld is like a rainbow, whi(di 
in the morning only a]ipeai‘s in the west, or 
towards the evening sky ; but in the. latter 
hours of day casts its trium))hal arch over the 
east, or morning sky. — JllcMcr. 

Re fair or foul, or rain or shine, the joys I 
have possessed in spite of fato arc mine. — 

Drytlmi. 

Joy is such a foreigner, so more a stranger to 
my thoughts, I know not how to entertain 
him. — Sir J. JJenham. 


How much better it is to weep at joy than to 
joy at weeiiing ! — Shahspcatc. 

Sorrows remembered sweeten present ioy. — 

• 'Pollolc. 

Joy loveth not tlio Ijleak, liroad road ; but 
its llowers are hung upon the hedges that line a 
narrow way. — Ttipper. 

These spiritual joys are dogged by no sad 
seguels. — QlmvvilL 

Joy ruled the day, and love the night. — 

JDryden. 

Wrath shall' be no more thenceforth, but in 
thy presence joy entire. — Milton* 


Joy is the best of wine. — George Eliot, 


Unalloyed satisfactions are joys too heavenly 
to fall to many men’s shares on earth. — Boyle. 


Joy softens more hearts than tears. — 

Mme. de Sartory. 

Deep joy is a serene and sober emotion, rarely 
evinced in open merriment. — Mme. Boland. 


The cup of joy is heaviest when empty. — 
Marguerite de Valois. 


Joy, like knowledge, in place of being di- 
minished hy imparting to others, is enhanced 
thereby. — Ilosea Ballou. 


Sweets with sweets war not ; joy delights in 
joy. — Shalcspcarc. 


Joyousness is Nature’s garb of health. — 

Lmnartim. 


The most profound joy has more of gravity 
than of gayety in it. — Montaigne. 

Joys seasoned high, and tasting strong of 
guilt. — Young. 

The lightsome passion of joy was not that 
which now often iisnrps the name, — that triv- 
ial, vanishing, superficial thing that only gilds 
the apjn’chensions, and iJays upon the surface 
of the soul. — South. 


There is a sweet joy that comes to us through 
sorrow. — Sp'urgeon. 

Joy is 'a flame which association alone can 
keep alive, and which goes out unless commu- 
nicated. — Lamartine. 


Joy surfeited turns to sorrow. — Al fieri. 

Redundant joy, like a poor miser, beggared 
by his store. — Yotmg. 

When the power of imparting joy is equal to 
the will, the Iniman soul requires no other 
heaven. — Shelley. 


The joy of a strong nature is as cloudless as 
its suffering is desolate. — Ouida. 

True joy is a serene and sober motion. — 

Seneca. 


Joys too exqxusito to last, and yet more 
exquisite when passed. — Montgomery. 
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In every exalted joy, there mingles a sense 
of gratitude. — Ma7ne Ehm'-Eschenhaeli. 

Joy is more divine than sorrow ; for joy is 
bread, and sorrow is medicine. — Beecher. 

Joy never feasts so high as when the first 
course is of misery. — Suckling. 

Joy in one’s woz'k is the consummate tool. — 
Bhilli^s Bi'oolcs. 

The greatest felicity that felicity hath is to 
spread. — Hooker. 

Worldly joy is like the songs which peasants 
sing, of melodies and sweet airs. — Beecher. 

The joy which is caused by truth and noble 
thoughts shows itself iii the words by which 
they are expressed. — Jouhert. 

The beams of joy are made hotter by reflec- 
tion. — Thomas Fuller. 

JUDGMENT. 

How often in this world the actions that we 
condemn are the result of sentiments that we 
love, and opinions that we admire ! — 

Mrs. Jameson. 


The judgment of a great people is often wiser 
than the wisest men. — Kossuth. 


The very thing that men think they have got 
the most of, they have got the least of ; and 
that is judgment. — H. tV. Shaio. 


How little do they see what is, who frame 
their hasty judgment upon that which seems ! — 
Southey. 

Make not thyself the judge of any man. — 
Longfelloio. 

They [judgment and reason] have been grand- 
jurymen since before Noah was a. sail or — 

Shakspcarc. 

We may judge of men by their conversation 
towards God, but never by God’s dispensations 
towards them. — JoJm Wesley. 


Eeasons of things are rather to be taken by 
weight than tale. — Jeremy Collier. 


In judgment, everything depends upon where 
we place our criterion, — what measure we test 
by. — Bruyhre. 


Censure pardons the crows, while it con- 
demns the doves. — Juvc^ial. 


Judges ought to he more learned than witty, 
— more reverent than plausible, and more ad- 
vised than confident. — Bacon. 


Observe carefulljj whether a man is more in- 
fluenced by exceptions than hy rules. As he 
makes use of exceptions, he is sagacious ; as he 
applies them against the rules, ^he is wrong- 
headed. — Lamtcr. 


The more one judges, the less one loves. — 

Balzac. 


The right of private judgment is ahsedute in 
every American citizen. — James A. Ga^'ficld. 

We neither know nor judge ourselves ; others 
may judge, hut cannot know us. God alone 
judges and knows us. — IVilkie GoUins. 

There are no judgments so harsh as those of 
the erring, the inexperienced, and the young. — 

Miss hlulock. 


We judge ourselves by wliat we. feel capable 
of doing, while others judge us by what we 
have already done. — Longfellow. 

I misti'ust the judgment of ev(U’y man in a 
case in 'which his own wishes arc concerned. — 

Will ill gf on. 

Men have sight ; women, insight. ■ — 

J^ldur Hugo. 

Thehoautiful seems right hy forces of beauty, 
and the feeble wrong because of weakiu'ss. ~ 

3 Its. Browning. 

The sophist contents himself with a])p(‘ar- 
ancGs, the dialectician with proofs ; th(i phi- 
losoplicr seeks to know through examination 
and evidence. — Jouhert. 


I can promise to he sincere, hut I cannot 
promise to be impartial. — Oocthe. 

When wc love, it is the heart that judges. • — 

Jouhert. 


You think it is want of -judgment that 
he changes Ms opinion. Do you think it a 
proof that your acah^s ar(‘. had, hecaiuscj they 
vibrate with every additional weight that is 
added to either side ? — it*.. L. Edgeworth. 


And how his audit stands, who knows, save 
Heaven ? — Shakq)eafc. 
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Xext to sound judgment, diamonds and 
pearls are the rarest things to be met with. — 
Bruyerc, 

An old-maid gentlewoman is the greatest 
discoverer of judgment ; she can tell you what 
sin it was that set such a man’s house on tire. 

Addison, 


How are we justly to determine in a world 
where there are no innocent ones to judge the 
guilty? — Mme. de Genlis. 

A flippant, frivolous man may ridicule oth- 
ers, may controvert them, scorn them ; hut 
he who hah any respect for himself seems to 
have renounced the right of thinking meanly 
of others. — Goethe. 


Judging is balancing an account, and deter- 
mining on which side the odds lie. — Lochc. 

Judgment falls asleep ui)on the bench, while 
Imagination, like a smug, pert counsellor, stands 
chattering at the bar. — Coivpcr. 

I have seen, when after execution judgment 
hath repented o’er his doom. — ShaJcspcarc. 

The excellence and force of a composition 
must always be imperfectly estimated from its 
effect on the minds of any, exce})t we know the 
temper and character of these minds. — Burke. 

IMen’s judgments sway on that .side fortune 
leans. — Cht/pniun, 

In judging of others, a man labon^th in 
vain, — often (‘rreth ami easily siniieth ; but 
in judging and examining himself, he always 
laboretli fruitlully. — Thomas d Kempis, 


’T is with our judgments as our watches, — 
none go just alike, yet each believes his own, 
Pope. 

Your dishonor mangles true judgment, and 
bereaves the stah^ df that integrity which should 
become it. — Shahspeare. 


Who upon earth could live, were all judged 
justly ? — Byron. 

Foolish men imagine that because judg- 
ment for an evil thing is dtdayed, there is no 
justice, but an accident alone, hero below. 
Judgment for an twil thing is many times de- 
layed some day or two, some century or two ; 
but it is sure as life, it is sure as death ! 

‘ Carlyle. 


Most women proceed like the flea, ~ hy leaps 
and jumps. — Balzac. 

A woman’s mistakes are especially those of a 
clever, self-educated man, who often sees what 
men trained in routine do not see, but falls into 
errors for want of knowledge of things which 
have long been known. — J. Stuart Mill. 

JUSTICE. 

The merely just sympathize with great vir- 
tues as little as with great vices, — Lavater. 

The books are balanced in heaven, not here. 

H. JF. Shazo. 

Men are always invoking justice ; yet it is 
justice which should make them tremble. — 
3Bne. Sivetchine. 

How hard it is to be pitiful and wise at once ! 

Agesilaus. 

Moral beauty comprises two distinct ele- 
inents, equally but diversely beautiful, — jus- 
tice and charity, respect and love of men. He 
pdio expresses in his conduct justice and char- 
ity accomplishes the most beautiful of all works. 
The good man is, in his way, the greatest of all 
artists. — Victor Ooicsin. 


^ It is often the duty of justice not to do jus- 
tice. — Prime dc Ligne. 

Justice is lame as well as blind among us. — 
Otway. 

A gi'eat writer has said that grace was beauty 
in action : I say that justice is truth in action. 

Beaconsfield. 

Justice is truth in action. — Joulert. 


Whose beam stands sure, whose rightful 
cause pr<}vails. — Shakspeare. 

Heaven’s slow but sure redress of human ills. 

Owen Meredith. 

Tlio virtue of justice consists in moderation, 
as regulated by wisdom. — Aristotle. 

Do well and right, and let the world sink. — 
George Berber^ 

Heaven is above all yet ; there sits a Judge 
that no king cam corrupt. — Shakspeare. 

The only Arm friend that follows man after 
death is justice ; all others become extinct with 
the body. — Manu. 
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The love of justice, in most men, is simply 
the fear of suffering by injustice. — 

Rochefoucauld, 

Justice is, in the mind, a condition analogous 
to good health and strength in the body. — 

Plato. 


Moderation is the basis of justice. — 

George Macdonald, 

Justice is like the north star, which is fixed, 
and all the rest revolve about it. — Confucius. 

Peace, if possible, but justice at any rate. — 
Wendell PMllips. 

Justice claims what is due, polity what is 
seemly ; justice weighs and decides, polity sur- 
veys and orders ; justice refers to the individual, 
polity to the community. — Goethe. 

There are some acts of justice which corrupt 
those who perform them. — Jouhert. 

Justice is the soul of the universe. — 

Omar Khayam. 

Justice, being destroyed, will destroy ; being 
preserved, will preserve. — ■ Manu. 

Justice satisfies everybody, and justice alone. 

Emerson. 


It is the pleasure of the gods that what is in 
conformity with justice shall also be in con- 
formity to the laws. — Socrates. 

Justice discards party, friendship, kindred, 
and is always, tberefore, represented as blind. 

Addison. 


Justice delayed is justice denied. — 

Gladstone. 


Exact justice is commonly more merciful in 
the long run than pity *, for it tends to foster in 
men those stronger qualities which make them 
good citizens. — Lowell. 


Justice is hut the distributing to everything 
according to the requirements of its nature. — 

Glamill. 


Strike if you will, but hear. — Themistocles. 

^ Who shall put his finger on the work of jus- 
tice, and say, “ It is there ” ? Justice is like 
the kingdom of God : it is not without us as a 
fact ; it is within us as a great yearning. — 

George Eliot, 


The maxims of natural justice are few and 
evident. — Raley. 

Justice advances with such languid steps that 
crime often escapes from its slowness. Its tardy 
and doubtful course causes too many tears to be 
shed. — Corneille, 

Sound policy is never at variance with sub- 
stantial justice. — Dr. Rarr. 

When Infinite Wisdom established the rule 
of light and honesty, he saw to it that justice 
should be always the highest expediency. — 

Wen dell Rhilli ps. 

A just man is very rare ; hut a just 'wmman 
is still more so. — Ninon de Lcnclos. 


God’s mill grinds slow, hut sure. — 

George Tlcrhcrl. 

Justice must punish the rebellious deed, yet 
punish so as pity shall exceed. — Drydcn. 

A just man does justice to every man and to 
everything ; and then, if he be also wise, ho 
knows there is a debt of mercy and compassion 
due to the infirmities of man’s nature. — 

Jeremy Taylor. 

r 

What stronger breastplate than a heart un- 
tainted ! Thrice is he armed that hath hi.s 
quarrel just, and he but naked, tbougli lo(.*kcd 
up in steel, whoso conscience with injustice is 
corrupted. — ShaJespeare^ 

Justice is their virtue ; that alone makes 
them sit sure, and glorifies the throne. — 

Daniel. 


No obligation to justice does force a man to 
be cruel, or to use the sharpest sentence. — 

Jeremy Taylor. 

The contemporary mind may in rare ejases 
be taken by storm, but posterity never. The 
tribunal of the present is accMJSsiblo to inlluence; 
that of the future is incorrupt. — Gladstone. 


This even-handed justice commends the in- 
gredients of our poisoned chalice to' our lips. — 

Shahspeare. 

At present we can only reason of the Divine 
justice from what we know of justice in man. 
Wlien WQ are in other scenes, we may have truer 
and nobler ideas of it ; but while wo are in 
this life, we can only speak from the volume 
that is laid open before us. — Rope, 
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The base, degenerate age requires severity 
and justice in its rigor ; this awes an impious, 
bold, otfending world. — Addison. 

Lenity is a part of justice ; but she must 
not s]3eak too loud, lor fear of waking justice. 

Joiibcvt. 


Justice is the fundamental and almost only 
virtue of social life, as it embraces all those 
actions which are useful to society. — Volneij. 

Man is unjust, but God is just ; and finally 
justice triumphs. — Loiujfdloio* 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
that in the course of justice none of us should 
see salvation. Me do pray for mercy ; and 
that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
the deeds of n^iercy. — ^hakspeare. 


He who is only just is cruel. — Byron, 

God will deign to visit oft the dwellings of 
just men. — Milton. 


The sense of justice in children is very strong; 
let motliers beware, for though infants cannot 
reason, they can feel. — Aucrbrnh. 


Pity and forbearance sliould characterize all 
acts of justice. — Franklin. 

Hainan justice, like Luther’s drunken peas- 
ant, when saved from falling on one side, 
topples over on the other. — Mazzini. 

In matters of equity between man and man 
our Saviour has taught us to put my neighbor 
in pla.ce of myself, and myself in place of my 
neighbor. — Dr, Watts. 


K. 


KOTDBrESS. 

Beauty lives with kindness. — SkaJcspcare. 

The drying up a single tear has more of* 
honest fame than shedding seas of gore. — 

Byron. 

Paradise is open to all kind hearts. — 

Bcr anger. 

Gentleness and kindness ennoble the most 
simple action of women. — Hosea Ballon, 

Kindness, the poetry of the heart. — 

Aimi- Martin. 


Yes ! you may find people ready enough to 
do the Samaritan without the oil and two- 
pence. — Sydney Smith. 

Yet do T fear thy nature ; it is too full o’ 
the milk of human kindness. — Shakspeare* 

The great duty of life is not to give pain. — 
Frederlka Bremer, 

Kindness gives birth to kindness, love to 
love. — i/me. Meeker. 


A small unkindness is a great offence. — 

Hannah More. 


To cultivate kindness is a valuable part of 
the business of life. — Z)r. Johnson, ^ 


When a world of men could not prevail with 
all their oratory, yet hath a woman’s kindness 
overruled. — Shakspeare. 

Sow good services ; sweet remembrances will 
grow from them. — Mme. de Stad. 

Bependeuco is a perpetual call upon human- 
ity, and a greater incitement to tenderness and 
pity than any other motive whatsoever, — 

Addison. 


Kindness has resistless charms ; all things 
else but w^eakly move. — Rochester. 

How wise must one be to be always kind 1 — 
Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Kind hearts are more than coronets, and 
simple faith than Norman blood. — Tennyson. 

How easy it is for one benevolent being to 
difiii.se pleasure around him ; and how trul^^ is 
a kind heart a fountain of gladness, making 
everything in its vicinity to freshen into smiles! 

Washington Irving. 

Kind words produce their own image in 
men’s souls, and a beautiful image it is. They 
soothe and quiet and comfort the hearer. They 
shame him out of his sour, morose, unkind 
feelings. We have not yet begun to use kind 
words in such abundance as they ought to be 
used. — Pascal, 
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To remind a man of a kindness conferred is 
little less tkan a reproach. — Demosthenes. 

Oppose kindness to perverseness. The heavy 
sword will not cut soft silk ; hy using sweet 
words and gentleness yon may lead an elephant 
with a hair. — Saadi. 


Kindness is the only charm permitted to the 
aged ; it is the coquetry of white hairs. — 

Octave Feidllet. 


He had a face like a benediction. — 

Cervantes. 


Kindnesses misplaced are nothing but a curse 
and disservice, — Cicero. 


There is no beautifier of complexion or 
form or behavior like the wish to scatter joy, 
and not pain, around us. — Emerson. 

Kindness has converted more sinners than 
either zeal, eloquence, or learning. — 

E. W. Faber. 


The best portion of a good man’s life, his 
little nameless, un remembered acts of kindness 
and of love. — WordsivoTtJi. 


Wise sayings often fall on barren ground; 
but a kind word is never thrown aw^ay. — 

Arthur Helps. 

Kind words are the music of' the world. 

F. W. Fall'. 

Kindness wdiich is not inexhaustible does not 
deserve the name. — Marie El/ner-Eschenhacli. 

Kindness is strength. Good-nature is often 
mistaken for virtue, and good health sometimes 
passes for genius. — R. C. Ingersoll. 

There is a vast deal of vital air in loving 
words. — Lmidor. 

There is no dearth of kindness in this world 
of ours ; only in our blindness we gather thorns 
for flowers. — Gerald Massey. 

By benignity any soil may be rendered fruit- 
ful. — St. Francis de Sales. 

KINDRED. 

Our kindred first. — Ghamfort. 

Let tbe white man’s country be my country, 
and bis kindred my kindred. — Pocahontas. 

The rich never want kindred. — Thackeray. 


A little more than kin, and less than kind. 

Shakspeare. 

The parted hosom clings to wonted home, 
if aught that’s kindred cheer the welcome 
hearth. — Byron. 

KINGS. 

The sovereign of this country is not amenable 
to any form of trial known to the laws. — 

Junius, 


It has been remarked that there is no prince 
so bad wdiose favorites and ministers are not 
\vorse. — Burke. 

Implements of war and subjugation are the 
last arguments to which kings resort. — 

Patrick Henry. 

A crown, golden in show, is hut a wreath 
of thorns ; brings danger, troubles, cares, and 
sleepless nights to him who wears the regal 
diadem. — Milton. 


A virtuous court a world to virtue draws. — 

Be7i Jonson. 

Princes are never without flatterers to seduce 
them, anihition to deprave them, and desires 
to corrupt them. — Plato. 

Empire ! thou poor and despicable thing, 
wdien such as these make or unmake a king ! 

Dryden. 

There ’s such divinity doth hedge a king. — 

Shakspeare. 

When a king sets himself to bandy against 
the highest court and residence of all regal 
])owers, he then, in tins single }iersou of a man, 
fights against his own inajcisty and kingship. 

Milton. 


He on whom heaven confi'rs a sceiitre knows 
not the w^eight till he bears it. — CornciUe. 

A king should be a king in all tilings. »-■- 

jldrian. 


Nor shall tbe sacred character of king be 
urged to shield me from thy bold appeal. Tf 1 
have iiijiirod thee, that mak(;H us c(piaL — 

Dryden. 

One of th<‘. strongest natural proofs of the 
folly of hereditary right in kings is, that Nature 
disapproves it ; otherwise she would not so fre- 
quently turn it into ridicule by giving mankind 
an ass in place of a lion, — Thomas Paine. 
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The example alone of a vicious prince will 
corrupt an age ; hut that of a good one will 
not reform it. — Swift. 

A king is the first servant and first magis- 
trate of the State. — Frederick the G-reat, 

What surety of the world, what hope, what 
stay, when this was once a king, and now is 
clay ? — Shakspeare. 

Kings are for nations in their swaddling- 
clothes : Erance has attained her majority. — 
Victor Hugo. 

Kings wish to he absolute, and they are 
sometimes told that their best way to become 
so is to make themselves beloved by the people. 
This maxim is doubtless a very admirable one, 
and in some respects true ; but unhappily it is 
laughed at in court. — liousseau. 

The people are fashioned according to the 
example of their king, and edicts are of less 
power than the model which his life exhibits. 

Olaudiaiius, 


The right divine of kings to govern wrong ! 

Pope. 

A king ought not to fall from the throne 
except with the throne itself ; under its lofty 
ruins he alone finds an honored death and an 
honored tomb. — Alficri, ^ ■' 

Many a crown covers bald foreh 9 d!ds. — 

Mrs. Broxmmg. 

Kings 'are like stars, ■ — they rise and set ; 
they have the worship of the world, but no 
repose. — Shelley. 

Within the hollow crown that rounds the 
mortal temples of a king, keeps Death his 
court ; and there the antic sits, scoffing his 
state. — Shakspeare. 

Eveiy monarch is subject to a mightier one. 

Seneca. 

All precepts conc^erning kings are compre- 
hended in tliese : Eemomber thou art a man ; 
remember thou art God’s vicegerent. — Bacon. 

A man ’s a man ; but when you see a king, 
you see the work of many thousand men. — 

George Eliot. 

A crown ! what is it ? It is to bear the 
miseries of a people, — to hear their murmurs, 
feel their discontents, and sink beneath a load 
of splendid care. — Hannah More. 


KISSES. 

F our sweet lips, two pure souls, and one un- 
dying afiection, — these are love’s pretty ingre- 
dients for a kiss. — Bovee. 


Stolen kisses are always sweetest. — 

Leigh Hunt. 

Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous Mss, as 
seal to the indenture of my love. — Shakspeare. 

1 rest content, I kiss yom^ eyes, I kiss your 
hair in my delight ; I kiss my hand and say 
good-night. — Joaquin Miller. 

Once more for pity, that I may keep the fla- 
vor upon my lips till we meet again. — 

Dryden. 

My lips,. as sunlight drinketh dew. — 

Tennyson. 

The fragrant infancy of opening flowers flowed 
to my senses in that melting kiss. — Southern. 

You would think, if our lips were made of 
horn and stuck out a foot or two from our faces, 
kisses at any rate would he done for. Not so. 
No creatures kiss each other so much as the 
birds. — Charles Buxton. 


Or leave a kiss but in the cup, and I ’ll not 
look for wine. — Ben Jonson. 


Eden revives in the first kiss of love. — 

Byron. 

I clasp thy w-aist, I feel thy bosom’s heat — 
oh, kiss me into faintness sweet and dim ! — 
Alexander Sxnith. 

Kisses are like grains of gold or silver found 
upon the ground ; of no value themselves, but 
precious as showing that a mine is near. — 

George Fillers. 


Dear as remembered kisses after death. — 

Tennyson. 

Now, by the jealous mieen of heaven, that 
kiss I carried from thee, dear, my true lips hath 
virgiued it ever since. — Shakspeare. 

Kipe lips, all ruddily melting apart, drink up 
the honey and wine of my heart. — 

Gerald Massey. 

Methinks to kiss a lady’s hand after her lips, 
as some do, is like little boys, who after they 
eat the apple, fall to the paring, out of love 
they have to the apple. — ^Iden. 

17 
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You cannot analyze a kiss any more tlian you 
can dissect tlie fragrance of flowers. — 

LT. IF. Shaw. 


Tke blossom of love. — Ninon de Lenclos, 

She brought her cheek up close, and leaned 
on his ; at which he whispered kisses back on 
hers. — Drijdeiu 

Love’s great artillery. — Orashaw, 

As in the soft and sweet eclipse, when soul 
meets soul on lover’s lips. — Shelley. 

He kissed her and promised. Such beauti- 
ful lips ! Man’s usual fate, — he was lost upon 
the coral reefs Douglas Jerrold. 

Kisses honeyed by oblivion. — George ElioU 

Some there be that shadows kiss ; such have 
but a shadow’s bliss. — Shaksyeare. 

Sweetest memorial, the first kiss of love. — 

Byron. 

That farewell kiss which resembles greeting, 
that last glance of love which becomes the 
sharpest pang of sorrow. — George Eliot. 

Kisses are the messengers of love. — 

Martin Opitz. 

Our spirits rushed together at the touching 
of the lips. — Tennyson. 

It is as old as the creation, and yet as young 
and fresh as ever. It pre-existed, still exists, 
and always will exist. Depend upon it. Eve 
learned it in paradise, and was taught its beau- 
ties, virtues, and varieties by an angel, there is 
something so transcendent in it. — Halihurton. 

KISTAYEBY. 

A thorough-paced knave will rarely quarrel 
with one whom he can cheat. — Colton. 


Knavery’s plain face is never seen till used. — 
ShaJcspeare. 

"With art and knavery some live through half 
the year ; and with knavery and art they live 
through the other half. — Aljieri. 

There are cases in w’hich a man would he 
ashamed not to have been imposed upon. There 
is a confidence necessary to human intercourse, 
and without which men are often more injured 
by their own suspicions than they would be by 
the perfidy of others. — Burke. 


After a long experience in the world, I afBrm, 
before God, I never knew' a rogue who was not 
unhappy. — Jtcnius. 

Even knaves may be made good for some- 
thing. ~ Rousseau. 

While I live, no rich or noble knave shall 
walk the world in credit to his grave. — Rope. 

Unluckily the credulity of dupes is as inex- 
haustible as the invention of knaves. They 
never give people possession, but they always 
keep them in hope. — Bu-rke. 

Knavery is ever suspicious of knavery 

Addison. 


By fools, knaves fatten ; by bigots, priests are 
well clothed ; every knave finds a gull. — 

Zimmermann. 


Always suspect a man who affects great soft- 
ness of manner, an unriifiled evenness of tem- 
per, and an enunciation studied, slow, and 
deliberate. These things are all unnatural, and 
bes]>eak a degree of mental discipline into which 
he that has no purposes of craft or design to 
answer cannot submit to drill himself. — 

Colton. 


Knaves starve not in the land of fools. — 

Churehill. 


A man is not born a knave ; there must be 
time, to make him so, nor is he presently dis- 
covered after he hecornes one. — 

Chief Just ice Holt. 

\ 

Whip me such honest knaves. — Shaksi^eare. 

The first consideration with a knave is how 
to help himself ; and the second, how to do it 
with an appearance of helping you. Dionysius 
the tyrant stripped the statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pus of a robe of massy gold, and substituted 
a cloak of wool, saying, “Gold is too cold in 
winter, and too heavy in summer ; It behooves 
us to take care of Jupiter.” — Colton. 

KISTOWLEDGE. 

Know thyself. — Solon. 

Knowledge cannot be stolon from us. It 
cannot be bought or sold. Wo may be poor, 
and the sheriff may come and sell our furniture, 
or drive away our cow, or take our pet lamb, 
and leave us homeless and peiuiiless ; but he 
cannot lay the law’s hand upon the jewelry of 
our minds. — Elihu Burritt. 
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He that coraeth to seek after knowledge 
with a mind to scorn and censure shall be 
sure to find matter for his humor, but no 
matter for his instruction. — Bacon, 


It is not knowledge, hut a little knowledge, 
that pulfeth up. — Carlyle. 

The knowledge that women lack, stimulates 
their imagination; the knowledge that men 
possess, blunts theirs. — Mme. de Sartory. 

Knowledge is like money, — the more a man 
gets, the more he cmves. — H. W. Shaw. 

The ancients knew more than we ; but it is in 
the use that we make of our knowledge that we 
find our hope of its immortality and defy time, 
in the rule that no man has a right to know 
anything and not make it do service for his 
fellow-men, which is the rule of modern civi- 
lization. — Wendell Philli^os. 

Our knowledge is the amassed thought and 
experience of innumerable minds. — Emerson,. 

When you know a thing, to hold that you 
know it ; and when you do not know a thing, 
to allow that you do not know it, — this is 
knowledge. — Confucius. 

Knowledge is as food, and needs no less her 
temperance over appetite. — Milton, 

Our knowledge doth but show us our igno- 
rance. Our most studious scrutiny is but a 
discovery of what -we cannot know. — 

Feltham. 


Every addition to true knowledge is an addi- 
tion to human power. — Horace Mann. 

Knowledge, in truth, is the groat sun in the 
firmament. Life and power are scattered with 
all its beams. — Daniel Webster. 


Since knowledge is but sorrow’s spy, it is not 
safe to know. Sir W. Davenant. 


To the minnow every cranny and pebble 
and quality and accident of its little native 
creek may have become familiar ; but does 
the^ minnow understand the ocean tides and 
periodic currents, the trade-wunds and mon- 
soons, and moon’s eclipses, by all which the 
condition of its little creek is regulated, 
and may from time to time (Kumiraculously 
enough) be quite overset and reversed ? Such 
a minnow is man ,* his creek, this planet earth ; 
his ocean, the unmeasurable all. — Carlyle. 


Nature has given us the seeds of knowledge, 
not knowledge itself. — Seneca. 


Seldom ever was any knowledge given to 
keep, ^but to impart ; the gmee of this rich 
jewel is lost in concealment. — Bishop Hall. 


Knowledge bloweth up, but charity buildeth 
up, — Bacon. 

As knowledge advances, pleasure passes from 
the eye to the ear ; but returns, as it declines, 
from the ear to the eye. — Dr. Johnson. 


He that wonld make a real progress in knowl- 
edge must dedicate his age as well as youth, — 
the latter growth as well as the first fruits, — at 
the altar of truth. — Bishop Berkeley. 

I think knowledge may he sorrow with a 
man, unless he loves. — Mountford. 

I take all knowledge to be my province. — 

Bacon. 


All human knowledge here is but methodized 
ignorance. — Dr. Parr. 


Half-knowledge is worse than ignorance. — 
Macaulay. 

In the truly great, virtue governs with the 
sceptre of knowledge. — Sir P. Sidney. 


E-cad not hooks alone, but men ; and among 
them, chiefly thyself : if thou find anything 
questionable there, use the commentary of a 
severe friend rather than the gloss of a sweet- 
lipped flatterer. There is more profit in a dis- 
tasteful truth than deceitful sweetness. — 

Quarles. 

we do not plant knowledge when young, 
it will give us no shade when we are old. — 

OhesterJieM. 

Knowledge is an excellent drug ; but no drug 
has virtue enough to preserve itself from cor- 
ruption and decay, if the vessel be tainted and 
impure wherein it is put to keep. — Montaigne. 

It is in itself only power ; and its value de- 
pends on its application. — Sydney Smith. 


There is no knowledge for which so great a 
price is paid as a knowledge of the world ; and 
no one ever became an adept in it except at 
the expense of a hardened or a wounded heart. — 
Lady Blessmgton. 
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Knowledge dwells in Leads replete witL 
tLonghts of other men ; wisdom, in minds at- 
tentive to their own. — Comber. 


He who knows others is wise ; he who 
knows himself is enlightened. — Lao-Tze^ 


That jewel knowledge is great riches, which 
is not plundered by kinsmen, nor earned off 
hy thieves, nor decreased by giving. — 

Bhavaiblmti. 


I envy no man that knows more than my- 
self, but pity those who know less. — 

Sir T. Browm. 


Knowledge being to he had only of visible 
and certain truth, error is not a fault of our 
knowledge, but a mistake _ of our judgment, 
giving assent to that which is not true. — 

Locke. 


Half our knowledge we must snatch, not 
take. — Bope. 

Every human being whose mind is not de- 
bauched, will be willing to give all that be has 
to get knowledge. — JDr. Johnson. 


If men knew all that women think, thejr 
would he twenty times more audacious ; if 
women knew what men think, they would he 
twenty times more coquettish. — Al^home Karr. 


Knowledge hy suffering entereth, and life 
is perfected by death ! — Mrs. Browning. 


There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable 
that I would not rather know it than not. — 

JDr. Johnson. 


Knowledge will ever he a wandering and in- 
digested thing if it he hut a commixture 'of a 
few notions 5iat are at hand and occur, and 
not excited from a sufficient number of instan- 
ces, and those well collated. — Bacon. 


Facts are to the mind the same thing as food 
to the body. On the due digestion of facts de- 
pend the strength and wisdom of the one, just 
as vigor and health depend on the other. The 
wisest ill council, the ablest in debate, and the 
most aOTeeable companion in the commerce of 
human life, is that man who has assimilated to 
Ms understanding the greatest number of facts. 

Burke. 


Knowledge is proud that he has learned so 
much ; wisdom is humble that he knows no 
more. — Oowper. ' 

Knowledge is the knowing that we cannot 
know. — JSmerson. 

What novelty is worth the sweet monotony 
where everything is known, and loved because 
it is known ? — George Eliot. 

Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased. — Bible. 

Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you 
have, — to walk with eyes broad open to the 
grave. — Lryden. 

Our knowledge is our power, and God onr 
strength. — Southey. 


He who knows much has much to care for. — 

Lessing. 

Knowledge, like religion, must he experi- 
enced,” in order to be known. — Whipple. 

The sure foundations of the State are laid in 
knowledge, not in ignorance ; and every sneer 
at education, at culture, at book learning, which 
is the recorded wisdom of the experience of 
mankind, is the demagogue’s sneer at intelli- 
gent liberty, inviting national degeneracy and 
ruin. — G. W. Curtis. 

The world is the book of women. What- 
ever knowledge they may possess, is acquired 
by observation more often than by reading. — 

Moimeau. 

4 

He that increaseth knowledge increases • 
sorrow. — Bible. 

Properly, there is no other knowledge but 
that which is got by working : the rest is yet 
all a hypothesis of knowledge ; a thing to bo 
argued of in schools ; a thing floating in the 
clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we try and 
hx it. — Garlyle. 

By knowledge wo do learn ourselves to 
know. — Spenser. 

The truth is, that most men want knowledge, 
not for itself, but for the superiority winch 
knowledge confers ; and the means they em- 
ploy to secure this superiority aro as wrong as 
the ultimate object, for no man can ever end 
with being superior who will not begin with 
being inferior. — Sydney Smith. 
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Some secret truths, from learned pride con- 
cealed, to maids alone and children are 
revealed. — Pope. 

To know by rote is no knowledge ; it is only 
a I'etention of what is intrusted to the memory. 
That which a man truly knows may be dis- 
posed of without regard to the author, or ref- 
erence to the book from whence he had it. — 

Montaigne. 

Knowledge descries ; wisdom applies. — 

Quarles. 

The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes, 
produces sapless leaves instead of fruit. — 

Sir J. JOenham. 


Sorrow is knowledge : they that know the 
most must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal 
truth ; the tree of knowledge is not that of 
life. — Byron. 

He did the utmost bounds of knowledge find, 
yet found thoixi not so largo as was his mind. — 
Ooiolcy. 

The mind of man is this world’s true dimen- 
sion ; and knowlcdgci is the measure of the 
mind. — Cfreville. 


The slioj’test and th(^ surt^st way of arriving 
at real knowledges is to unhairu tile h'ssons wo 
have b(!on taught, io remount to first princi- 
ples, and take nobody’s word about them. — 
Lord BoUngbrokc. 

Knowhalgo is not happiness, and science but 
an exchange of ignorance for that which is 
another kind of ignorancen Byron. 

The bchhIs of knowledge may he planted in 
solitude, but must bo cultivated in imblic. — 

I)r. Johnson. 


Through seas of knowledge we our course 
advance, discovering still new worlds of igno- 
rance. — Sir J. Davies. 


All the knowledge that we mortals can ac- 
quire is not knowledge positive, but knowledge 
comparative, and subject to the errors and 
passions of humanity. — Buhoer-Lijtton. 

The love of knowledge in a young mind is 
almost a warrant against the infirm excitement 
of passions and vices. — Becehcr. 


We are to seek after knowledge as silver, 
and search for her as for hidden treasure ; 
therefore from every man she must be natu- 
rally hid, and the discovery of her is to be the 
reward only of personal search. — Bushin. 


Knowledge expands the mind, exalts the 
faculties, refines the teste of pleasure, and opens 
numerous sources of intellectual enjoyment. — 

Bobert Sail. 


It is the glorious pnuogative of the empire 
of knowledge, that wbat it gains it never loses. 
On the contrary, it increases by the multiple 
of its own power : all its ends become means ; 
all its attainments help to new conquests. 

Daniel Webster. 


"Wq always know everything when it serves 
no purjpose, and when the seal of the irrep- 
arable has been set upon events. — 

TMop>hile Gautier. 

The highest knowledge can be nothing more 
than the .shortest and clearest road to truth ; 
all the rest is pretension, not performance, — 
mere verbiage and grandiloquence, from which 
we can learn nothing but that it is the exter- 
nal sign of an internal deficiency. — GoUon. 


L. 


I.ABOB. 

(jlenius may conceive, but patient labor must 
conHurmnate . Jfomcc Mwrm. 


Virtue’s guard is labor ; ease, her sleep. — 

Tasso. 

No labor is hard, no time is long, wherein 
the glory of eternity is the mark we level at. — 

Quarles. 


If the power to do hard work is not talent, it 
is the best possible substitute for it. — 

Jmnes A. Garfield, 

Labor, wide as the earth, hath its summit in 
lioavon. — Carlyle, 

The really efficient lalxoror will bo found not 
to crowd Ihs day with work, but will saunter to 
his task surrounded by a wide halo of ease and 
leistiro. — Thoreau. 
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It is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
made happy ; nor can the two be separated with 
impunity. — Ruskm, 

God has set labor and rest, as day and niglit 
to men successive. — Milton. 

Labor is never a thing of mere muscle or 
nerve. Are not intelligence, will, fidelity, and 
the sweat of the brow alike in the student’s and 
the digger’s task ? — Bartol. 

Labor produces the pleasures and joy of re- 
pose, which is a privilege exclusively reserved 
for it — Be G&rando. 


Some labor e’en the easiest life would choose. 

Dryden. 

God is constantly teaching ns that nothing 
valuable is ever obtained without labor, and 
that no labor can be honestly expended with- 
out our getting its value in return. — 

Thomas Binney. 

Labor is discovered to be the great, the grand 
conqueror, enriching and building up nations 
more surely than the proudest battles. — 

Ghmning. 

Honest labor bears a lovely face. — JDccher. 


Labor is life : from the inmost heart of the 
w’orker rises his God-given force, the. saci’cd 
celestial life-essence breathed into him by 
Almighty God I — Carlyle, 


There is always work, and tools to work 
withal, for those who will. — Beecher . 

He who thinks that diversion may not lie 
in hard labor forgets the early rising and hard 
riding of huntsmen. — Loclce. 

Labor disgraces no man ; unfortunately, yon 
occasionally find men who disgrace labor. — 

IT. S, Grant. 


Labor is the curse of the world, and nobody 
can meddle with it without becoming propor- 
tionably brutified ! — Bawthmie. 

What a glorious spectacle is that of the labor 
of man upon the earth ! It includes everything 
in it that is glorious- Look around and tell 
me what you see, that is worth seeing, that is 
not the work of your hands and the hands of 
your fellows, — the multitude of all ages, — 

William liowUt. 


As soon as we divorce love from the occupa- 
tions of life, we find that labor degenerates into 
drudgery. — Whipple. 


If you want knowledge, you must toil for it ; 
if food, you must toil for it ; and if pleasure, 
you must toil for it : toil is the law. — llxiskin. 


What men vrant is nof talent, -it is purpose ; 
not the power to achieve, but the will to labor. 

BiUwer-Lyiton. 

Many young painters would never have taken 
their pencils in hand if they could have felt, 
known, and understood, early enough, what 
really produced a master like Raphael. — 

Goethe. 


The true epic of our times is not “Arms and 
the Man,” hut “Tools and the Man,” — an in- 
finitely wider kind of epic. — Carlyle. 


The many still must labor for the one. — 

Byron. 

As we arc born to work, so others are born 
to watch over us while we arc working. — 

Gokiwiilh. 


Thero is nothing truly valualfie wlu't.'h, can 
be purchased without pains and labor. The 
gods have sed a price upon every real and noblo 
pleasure. — - Addison. 


It would bo well if all of us wore good handi- 
craftsmen in some kind. —Jluskin. 


Labor, you know, isprayer.-— Taylor. 

Alexander the Gr(*nt, reloading on his friends’ 
degenerating into sloth and luxury, told them 
that it was a most slavish thing to hixuiiate, 
and a most royal thing to labor, •— Barrow. 


Clamorous labor knoekcnl with its humlred 
hands at the golden gates of the morning. • - 

Lon^fdlow. 

Labor is the law of happiness. — AheJ Stemns. 


Tho pain of life hut swtudens death ; the 
hardest labor brings the soundest sletjp. -« 

Albert Smith. 

God gives every bird its food, htit ho do«‘« 
not tlirow it into the nest. He do<‘S not un- 
earth the good that the earth contains, but ho 
puts it in our way, and gives ns tho moans of 
getting it ourselves. J. G. Molland. 
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What is there that is illustrious that is not 
also attended by labor ? — Cicero. 

Labor, all labor, is noble and holy. — 

Mrs, Osgood, 

Blessed are the horny hands of toil! — Loicell, 

Nature is just towards men. It recompenses 
them for their sufferings ; it renders them la- 
borious, because to the greatest toils it attaches 
the greatest rewards. — Montesquieu. 

Labor is the divine law of our existence ; 
repose is desertion and suicide. — Maz%ini, 

Labor conquers all things. — Homer, 

Our ardent labors for the toys we seek, join 
night to day, and Sunday to the week. — 

Yoimif. 

In all countries where Nature does the most, 
man does the least ; and where she does but 
little, there we shall find the acme of human 
exertion. — Colton. 

Genius begins great works ; labor alone fin- 
ishes them. — Joubert. 


All true work is sacred. — CurlyU, 

The fact IkS, nothing conies, — at least, nothing 
good. All has to bo fetched. — Charles Buxton, 


If the poor and humble toil that we may 
have food, must not the high and glorious toil 
for him in return, that he have light, have 
guidance, freedom, immortality ? — Carlyle, 

LADY. 

It is easier to make a lady of a peasant-girl 
than a peasant-girl of a lady. — Herder, 


To be gentle is the test of a lady, — Feltlmn, 


If the inner life of our fashionable women 
were known, how fi'w would deserve the title 
of lady James Mcrnck. 


It is true politeness, gentleness, and love for 
humanity, that constitute a lady. — 

Annie B. Lancaster, 


There are many true ladies, and they differ 
somewhat from society generally. So does a 
true gentleman, on the same principle of re- 
ft nomen t and nobility of character. — 

Maria McIntosh, 


I It is good manners, not rank, wealth, or 
beanty, that constitute the real lady. — 

Iloger Ascham. 

LANDSCAPE. 

A moss-rose is beautiful, because it is bor- 
dered ; it is a landscape seen through trees. 
So a view through half-raised window-curtains 
and distant scenery. — Sylvester Judd. 

Flowery meads, and vales of cheerful green. 

Dryden. 

Every antique farm-house and moss-grown 
cottage is a picture. — W ashington Irving. 

A mountain, at w’hose verdant feet a spa- 
cious plain, outstretched in circuit wide, lay 
pleasant. — Milton. 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 
the glow-worm lights bis gem. — Thomson, 

There, interspersed in lawns and opening 
glades, thin trees arise, that shun each other’s 
shade. — Pope. 

Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery 
vales ; thrice happy isles ! — Milton. 

And with each end of thy blue bow dost 
crown my bosky acres and my unshrubbed 
ground. — SliaJcspeare. 

Lovely vistas, and broad-spread rural scenes, 
no cunning of the palette can imitate ! — 

N. P. Willis, 


There is a property in the horizon which no 
man has, but he whose eyes can integrate all 
the parts, — that is, the poet. — Emerson. 

The sweet brooks in silver mazes creep, en- 
I’ich the meadows, and supply the deep. — 

Sir R, Blackmore, 

Landscapes are Nature’s pictures. — J/. E, Lee, 

The mind is never more highly gratified than 
in. contemplating a natural landscape. — ' 

Lord Karnes. 


Oh, what a glory doth this world put on for 
him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth under 
the bright and glorious sVj Longfellow. 

LANGUAGE. 

Languages are the keys of science. — Bruyhre. 

As the confusion of tongues was a mark of 
separation, so the being ot one language is a 
mark of union. — Bacon, 
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Languages, like our "bodies, are in a perpet- 
ual flux, and stand in need of reeruits to sup- 
ply those words that are continually falling, 
through disuse. — Felton. 

Language is the pedigree of nations. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


"Words are the leaves of the tree of language, 
of which, if some fall away, a new succession 
takes their place. — Trench. 

There are a thousand ways of preparing and 
seasoning language. Cicero loved them all. — 

Jonbert. 


The love of our own language, what is it, in 
fact, but the love of our country expressing it- 
self in one particular direction ? — Trench. 

Human thought elaborates itself with the 
progress of intelligence ; and of this thought 
language is a manifestation. An idiom cannot 
therefore remain stationary ; it walks, it devel- 
ops, it grows up, it fortifies itself, it becomes 
old, and it reaches decrepitude. — 

Wilhelm wn Eumboldt. 

I would rather have trusted the refinement of 
our language, as to sound, to the judgment of 
the women than to half-witted poets. — Swift. 

Eelicity, notfluenc}^ of language is a merit. — 

Wh^^ple. 

There is no more striking instance of the si- 
lent and imperceptible changes brought about 
by what is called “ time,'’ than that of a lan- 
guage becoming dead. — Whatehj. 

Oh that those lips had language ! — Gowper. 

The Latin, a most severe and compendious 
language, often expresses that in one word 
which either the barbarity or the narrowness 
of modern tongues cannot supply in more. — 
Fryden. 

Language ! the blood of the soul, sir, into 
which our thoughts run, and out of which they 
grow. — 0. W. Hohrns. 

It is usually said by grammarians that the 
use of language is to express our wants and de- 
sires ; but men who know the world hold, and 
I think with some show of reason, that he who 
best knows how to keep his necessities private 
is the most likely person to have them redressed, 
and that the true use of speech is not so much 
to express our wants as to conceal them. — 

Goldsmith. 


Our language for almost a century has, by 
the concurrence of many causes, been gradu- 
ally departing from its original Teutonic char- 
acter, and deviating towards a Gallic structure 
and phi'aseology. — Dr. Johnson. 


An English tongue, if refined to a certain 
standard, might perhaps he fixed forever. ■ — 

Swift. 


j Language is fossil poetry. — Emerson. 

Language is the picture and counterpart of 
thought. — Mark Hopkins. 

Nothing has more dulled the wits, or taken 
away the will of children from learning, than 
care in making Latin. — liogcr Ascham. 

A countryman is as warm in fustian as a 
king in velvet j and a truth is as comfortable 
in homely language as in fine speech. As to 
the way of dishing up the meat, hungry men 
leave that to the cook ; only let the moat he 
sweet and substantial. — Spurgeon. 

Language most shows a man, — speak, that I 
may see thee ; it springs out of the 'most re- 
tired and inmost part of us. — Eeri Jonson. 

Language is the machine of the poet. — 

Macaulay. 

Speak the language of the com^-jany you are 
in ; speak it purely, and unlardcd with any 
other. — Chcstcyficld. 


If the way in which men express their 
thoughts is slipshod and m(?an, it will bo very 
difiicult for their thoughts themselves to escape 
being the same. If it is high-llown ami bom- 
bastic, a character for national simplicity and 
thankfulness cannot long be maintained. ■— 

Dean Alford. 

Such diflerenco there is in tongues, that the 
same figure which roughens one gives majesty 
to another. — Drydm. 

Syllables govern the world. — Sclden. 

Poetry, indeed, cannot be translated, and 
therefore it is the poets that preserve the lan- 
guages ; for we would not be at the trouble to 
learn a language if we could have all that is 
written in it just as well in a translation. But 
as the beauties of poetry cannot be preserved in 
anylangiiage except that in which xt was origi- 
nally written, we learn the language. — 

Dr. Johnson. 
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The language denotes tlie man. — Bovie, 

If one were to be worded to death, Italian is 
the fittest language. — James Howell. 

Let the dead languages rest in peace. — 

H. jr.Shaw. 


Yersification in a dead language is an exotic, 
— a far-fetched, costly, sickly imitation of that 
which elsewhere may be found in healthful 
and spontaneous perfection. The soils on which 
this rarely flourishes, are in general as ill-suited 
to the production of vigorous native poetry as 
a flower-pot of a hot-house to the growth of 
oaks. — Macaulay. 

LABK. 

The lark, that shuns on lofty bough to build. 

Waller. 


They longed to see the day, to hear the lark 
record her hymns, and chant her carols blest. 

Fairfax. 

Up springs the lark, shrill- voiced and loud. 

Thomson. 


Like to the lark, that warbling in the air 
expatiates long ; then, trilling out his last 
sweet note, drox>s satiate with sweetness. — 

JDante. 

Merry larks are ploughmen’s clocks. — 

Shahsjpcare. 

Mark how the lark and linnet sing ; with 
rival notes they strain their warbling throats to 
welcome in the spring. — Dryden. 


The busy lark, the messenger of day. — 

Chaucer. 


Loud sung the laik ; the awakened maid 
beheld him twinkling in the morning light, 
and wished for wings and liberty like his. — 
Southey. 

It was the lark, the herald of the mom. — 

Shaksjpcare. 

IiAUG-HTEB. 

Laughter is sometimes the knell of a dead 
illusion. — JDe Finod. 


The laughers are a majority. — Fope. 


Are men suddenly grown wise, that Laughter 
must no longer shako his sides, but be cheated 
of his force ? — Carlyle. 


Morally considered, laughter is next to the 
Ten Commandments. — H. W. Shaw. 


True wit never made a man laugh. — 

Chesterfield. 

To provoke laughter without joining in it 
greatly heightens the effect. — Balzac. 

Stupid people, who do not know how to 
laugh, are always pompous and self-conceited ; 
that is, ungentle, uncharitable, unchristian. — 
Thackeray. 

More people laugh at us than with us, how- 
ever it may appear at the moment. — Mufivni. 

I like the laughter that opens the lips and 
the heart, — that shows at the same time pearls 
and the soul. — Victor Hugo. 

Laugh not too much : the witty man laughs 
least ; for wit is news only to ignorance. — 

George HcrlerL 

Y'e laugh but little in our days ; but are we 
less frivolous ? — Berangcr. 

Wisdom jests as well as preaches. — 

Whipple, 

Laughter almost ever cometh of things most 
disprof>oi’tioned to ourselves and Nature : de- 
light hath a joy in it, either permanent or 
present ; laiighter hath only a scornful tick- 
ling. — Sir B. Sidney. ‘ 

The little giddy laugh of Madame d’Albert 
was enough to raise a man from the dead. — 

Marot. 


To laugh were want of goodness and of 
gi’ace ; and to be grave exceeds all power of 
face. — Tope. 

With his eyes in flood with laughter. — 

Shakspeare, 

Laughter, while it lasts, slackens and un- 
braces the mind, weakens the faculties, and 
caxises a kind of remissness and dissolution in 
all the powers of the soul. — Addison. 

A woman who cannot laugh is a wet blanket 
on the kindly nuptial couch. A good laugh is 
sunshine in a house. A quick intelligence, a 
bright eye, a kind smile, a cheerful spirit, — 

these I hope Mrs. B will bring to you in 

her trousseau, to be used afterwards for daily 
wear. Before all things, my dear nephew, try 
and have a cheerful wife. — Thackeray. 
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We must laugli "before we are happy, for fear 
we die before we laugh at all. — Bi'uyire. 

Laughing, if loud, ends in a deep sigh ; and 
all pleasures have a sting in the tail, though 
they carry beauty on. the face. — 

Jeremy Taylor. 

Our sincerest laughter with some pain, is 
fraught. — Shelley. 

Least at thine own things laugh. — 

George Eerhert. 

While it lasts, let buffoonery succeed, to 
mahe us laugh ; for never was more need. — 

Eryden. 

Sometimes a violent laughter screwed his 
face, and sometimes ready tears dropi)ed down 
apace. — Cowley. 

Sport, that -wrinkled Care derides, and Laugh- 
ter, holding both his sides. — Milton. 

God made both tears and laughter, and both 
for kind purposes ; for as laughter enables mirth 
and surprise to breathe freely, so tears enable 
sorrow to vent itself patiently. Tears hinder 
sorrow from becoming despair and madness. — 
Leigh Hunt. 

I am sure that since I had the use of my 
reason, no human being has ever heard me 
laugh. — Chesterfield. 

• I am tipsy with laughing. — Congreve. 

Though laughter is allowable, a horse-laugh 
is abominable. — Cicero. 


Laughter means sympathy. — Carlyle. 

Hypocrites weep, and you cannot tell their 
tears from those of saints ; hut no had man 
ever laughed sweetly yet. — Ouida. 

Give me an honest laugher. — 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Laugh and he fat, sir. — Ben Jonson. 

How much lies in laughter, — the cipher- 
key w'herewith we decipher the whole man ! 
Some men wear an everlasting barren simper ; , 
in the smile of others lies the cold glitter, as 
of ice ; the fewest are able to laugh what can 
he called laughing, but only sniff and titter and 
sniggle from the throat outwards, or at least 
produce some whiffing, husky cachinnation, as 
if they were laughing through wool. Of none 
such comes good. — Carlyle. 


One good, hearty laugh is a bombshell ex- 
ploding in the right place, while spleen and 
discontent are a gun that kicks over the man 
who shoots it off. — Talmage. 

The laughter of girls is, and ever was, among 
the delightful sounds of earth. — De Quincey. 


The long, loud laugh sincere. — Thomson. 

Did you ever observe that immoderate laugh- 
ter always ends in a sigh ? — Leigh Etmt. 

Oh, I am stabbed with laughter ! — 

Shalcspcare. 

Yoltaire says that Providence has given ns 
hope and sleep as a compensation for the many 
oai'es of life. Pie might have added laughter, 
if the wut and originality of humor, necessary 
to excite it among rational people, were not so 
rare. — Kant. 


Polly painting humor, grave himself, call^ 
laughter forth. — Thomson. 

Laughter is the chorus of conversation. — 
Steele. 

Laughter is a most healthful exertion ; it is 
one of the greatest helps to digestion with 
which I am acquainted ; and the c\istom preva- 
lent among our forefathers, of exciting it at 
table by jesters and buffoons, was founded on 
true medical principles. — Dr, lluf eland. 

And still, laughter is akin to weeping — 

Lavater, 


Learn from the earliest days to inure your 
principles against the i)erils of ridi(nilo ; you 
can no more exercise your reason, if you live 
in the constant dread of laught(*.r, than you can 
enjoy your life if you are in the constant terror 
of deatli. — Sydney Svnith. 

LAW. 

Law is whatever is boldly a.sscrted and plau- 
sibly maintained. — Aaron Burr. 

To go to law is for two persons to kindle a 
fire at their own cost to warm others, and singe 
themselves to cinders. — MUham. 

The majority of mankind ought to bo hanged 
every year. — ArhiUhnot. 

Petty laws breed great crimes. — Ouida. 

YUien the State is most corrupt, then the 
laws are most multiplied. — Tacitm. 
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Law is a bottomless pit ; it is a cormorant, — 
a harpy that devours everything. — Suoift. 

Laws should never be in contradiction to 
usages ; for if the usages are good, the laws 
are valueless. — Voltaire. 


But who shall act the honest lawyer ? ’T is 
a hard part, that. — Suckling. 

The poorest man may in his cottage bid de- 
fiance to all the forces of the crown. It may 
be frail, — its roof may shake, the winds may 
blow through it, the storm may enter, the rain 
may enter ; but the king of England cannot 
enter. — Chatham. 


When men are pure, laws are useless ; when 
men are corrupt, laws are broken. — 

B&aconsfield. 

Coercion is the basis of every law in the uni- 
verse, — human or divine. A law is not law 
without coercion behind it. — 

James A. Garfield. 

The law is a glass, not to make me beautiful, 

but to show me my deformities 

Rowland Hill. 

Outrageous penalties, being seldom or never 
inflicted, are hardly knowm to be law by the 
public ; but that rather aggravates the mis- 
chief by laying a snare for the unwary. — 

Blaokstone. 


The law discovers the disease ; the Gospel 
gives the remedy. — Martin Luther. 

Who loves law, dies either mad or poor. — 
Middleton. 

True law is right reason conformably to Na- 
ture, — universal, unchangeable, eternal; whose 
commands urge us to duty, and whose prohi- 
bitions restrain us from evil. — Cicero. 


A mouse-trap ; easy to enter, but not easy 
to get out of. — Mrs. Balfour. 

What a cage is to the wild beast, law is to 
the selfish man. Eestraint is for the savage, the 
rapacious, the violent ; not for the just, the gen- 
tle, the benevolent. All necessity for external 
force implies a morbid state. Dungeons for the 
felon, a strait-jacket for the maniac, cratches 
for the lame, stays for the weak-backed ; for 
the infirm of pnrpoKse, a master ; for the fool- 
ish, a guide ; but for the sound mind in a 
sound body, none of these. — Herhert Sjoencer. 


It would be very singular if this gi’eat sbad- 
net of the law^ did not enable men to catch at 
something, balking for the time the eternal 
flood-tide of justice. — Chapin. 

All look up with reverential awe at crimes 
that escajDe or triumph o’er the law. — Pope. 

Alas, the incertitude of the law 1 — Burke. 

I beseech you, wrest onceAhe law to your 
authority ; to do a great right, do a little 
wrong. — Shakspeare. 

No man e’er felt the halter draw with good 
opinion of the law. — Trumbull. 

Self-defence, the eldest law of Nature. — 

Rowe. 

Shakspeare is uniformly right in his la'w and 
in his use of legal phraseology, which no mere 
quickness of intuition can account for. — 

Lord Campbell. 

Christianity is part of the law of England. — 

Lord Bldon. 


“ Whate’eris best administered is best,” may 
be said of a juridical system ; and the due dis- 
tribution of justice depends much more upon 
the rales by which suits are to he conducted 
than on the perfection of the code by which 
rights are defined. — Lord Campbell. 

In the corraj)t currents of this world, offence’s 
gilded hand may shove by justice ; and oft the 
wicked prize itself buys out the law. — 

Shakspeare. 

Here the feU attorney prowls for prey. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


A multitude of laws in a country is like a 
great number of physicians, — a sign of. weak- 
ness and malady. — Voltaire. 

Alas ! how many causes that can plead well 
for themselves in the courts of Westminster, 
and yet, in the general court of the universe 
and free soul of man, have no word to utter ! 

Carlyle. 


Cato's voice was ne’er employed to clear the 
guilty and to varnish crimes. — Addison. 

If there be any one principle more widely 
than another confessed by every utterance, or 
more sternly than another imprinted on every 
atom of the visible creation, that principle is 
not liberty, but law. — Ruskin. 
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A fixed rule may give rise to occasional 
deviations from justice ; but these amount to 
nothing more than the price which every mem- 
ber of the community may be called upon to 
pay for the advantage of an enlightened code. 

JSrshiM. 


I have been a truant to the law. I never 
yet could frame my will to it, and therefore 
frame the law unto rny will. — • Shak^eare. 

Alas I the small discredit of a bribe scarce 
hurts the lawyer, but undoes the scribe. — 

Pope. 

The law is what we must do ; the gospel, 
what God will give. — Luther. 

Law is the science in which the greatest 
powers of the understanding are applied to the 
greatest number of facts. — Lr. Johuon. 

The Roman laws gave particular exemptions 
to such as built ships or traded in corn. — 

Arhuthnot. 

The rules of evidence no more depend on 
the magnitude of the interest at stake than the 
rules of arithmetic. — Macaulay, 

Wholesome law^s preserve \is free by stinting 
of our liberty. — Soomuel Butler. 


The law is a gun, which if it misses a pigeon 
always kills a crow j if it does not strike the 
guilty, it hits some one else./ As every crime 
creates a law, so in turn every law creates a 
crime. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Wise legislators never yet could draw a fox 
within the reach of common law. — Dcnine. 


With us law is nothing unless close behind 
it stands a warm, living public opinion. Let 
that die or grow indifferent, and statutes are 
waste paper, lacking all executive force. — 

Wendell Phillips. 

The laws are sinfully contrived. Justice 
should w^eigh the present crime, not future 
inference on deeds. — Sir W. Bamiant 


Of all the parts of a law, the most effectual 
is the vindicatory ; for it is but lost labor to 
say, Bo this, or avoid that,” unless we also 
declare, “ This shall be the conseq^uence of your 
non-compliance.” The main strength and force 
of a law consists in the penalty annexed to it. 

Blackstcm. 


They are the best laws by which the king 
hath the jiistest prerogative and the people 
the best liberty. — Bacon. 

What can idle laws do with morals ? — 

Eo'^ace, 


The good need fe<ar no law ; it is his safety, 
and the bad man’s awe. — Ben Jonson. 

Laws are the silent assessors of God. — ■ 

W. It, Alger, 

ISTeedless was written law where none op- 
pressed; the law of man was written in Ms 
breast. — Dryden, 

Aristotle himself has said, speaking of the 
laws of bis own country, that jurisprudence, or 
the knowledge of those laws, is the inincipal 
and most perfect branch of ethics. — 

BlacJcstone, 


Laws can discover sin, but not remove. — 

Milton, 

There is scarcely a lawsuit unless a woman is 
the cause of it. — Juvenal, 

In effect, to follow, not to force, the public 
inclination, — to give a direction, a form, a 
technical dress, and a specific sanction to the 
general sense of the community, — is the true 
end of legislation. — Bmhe, 

The gods have their own laws. — O'vid. 

The strictest laws sometimes become the 
severest injustice. — Terence. 

Of what use are laws inoperative through, 
public immorality ? — Horace, 

The way of the majority is the best way, be- 
cause it is plain, and has power to make itself 
obeyed; yet it is the opinion of the least able. 

Pascal. 

It is a secret worth knowing that lawyers 
rarely go to law. — Moses Crowell. 

As the law dissolves all contracts without a 
valuable consideration, so a valuable considera- 
tion often dissolves the law. — Fielding, 

It is a very easy thing to devise good laws ; 
the difEculty is to make thorn effective. The 
great mistake is that of looking upon men as 
virtuous, or thinking that they can he made 
so by laws ; and consequently the greatest art 
of a politician is to render vices serviceable to 
the cause of virtue. — Lord BoUnghroke. 
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Equity has been gradually shaping itself 
into a refined science which no human faculties 
could master without long and intense appli- 
cation. — Macaulay. 

Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the 
law. — Goldsmith. 


All things obey fixed laws. — Lucretius, 

The first thing we do, let’s kill all the 
lawyers. — Shakspeare. 

There is a law of Nature, as intelligible to a 
rational creature and studier of the law as the 
positive law's of the commonwealth. — Locke. 

Where nothing is certain but the expense. — 
Samuel Butler. 


The first maxim of a free State is, that the 
laws be made by one set of men and adminis- 
tered by another ; in other words, that the 
legislative and judicial character be kept sepa- 
rate. — Paley. 

Such precedents are numberless : we draw 
our right from custom ; custom is a law. — 

Qranmlle. 


The plainest case in many words entangling. 

Baillie. 


A good law without execution is like an 
unperformed promise. — Jeremy Taylor, 

Lawsuits generally originate with the obsti- 
nate and the ignorant, hut they do not end 
with them ; and that lawyer was right who 
left all his money to the support of an asylum 
for fools and lunatics, saying that from sucli 
he got it, and to such ho would bequeath it. — 
Jeremy Bentham. 

The wisdom of man hath not devised a hap- 
pier institution than that of juries, or one 
founded in a juster knowledge of human life 
or of human capacity. — Paley, 


The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science, 
that smiles in yer face while it picks yer 
pocket. — Charles Machlin, 

LAWYEBS. ^ 

As adversaries in law, strive mightily ; but 
eat and drink as friends. — Shakspeare. 


Every man should know something of law ; 
if he knows enough to keep out of it, he is a 
pretty good lawyer. — E. W, Shaw, 


To succeed as a lawyer, a man must work 
like a horse and live like a hermit. — 

Lord Bldoii, 

As to lawyers, their profession is supported 
by the indiscriminate defence of right and 
wrong. — Junius. 

A countryman between two lawyers is like a 
fish between two cats. — Franhlin, 


Good lawyers are often bad legislators ; many 
know perfectly w’hat has been established, and 
very imperfectly what ought to be. — Landor. 

LAZINESS. 

Laziness is a good deal like money, — the 
more a man has of it, the more he seems to 
want. — H. W, Shaw. 


An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 

Gowper, 

Delay leads impotent and snail-paced beg- 
gary. — Shakspeare. 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease. — 

Bryden. 

Bags will always make their appearance 
where they have a right to do it. — 

Br. Johnson, 

Laziness breeds humors of the blood. — 

Galen. 

^ The lazy man aims at nothing, and generally 
hits it. — James Bllis. 

LEABNING-. 

It is the first distemper of learning when 
men study words and not matter. — Bacon, 

Learning without thought is labor lost 

. Confucius, 

Were man to live coeval with the sun, the 
patriarch-pupil would be learning still. — 

Young, 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. — 

Pope, 

Antisthenes, being asked of one what learn- 
ing was most necessary for man’s life, answered, 
tt unlearn that which is nought.” — Bacmi, 

I have ever observed it to have the office of 
a wise patriot among the greatest affairs of the 
State, to take care of the commonwealth of 
learning. — Ben Jonson, 
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Wear your learning like your watcli, in a 
private pocket ; an<l do not pull it out and 
strike it, merely to show that you have one. — 
ChesterJieM. 

Learning is hut an adjunct to ourself, and 
where we are our learning likewise is. — 

Wiakspmre. 

He might he a very clever man by nature, 
for all I know ; hut he laid so many books 
upon his head that his brains could not move. 

Rdb&rt EstlL 


Learning passes for wisdom with those per- 
sons who want both. — Sir W, Tem'pU^ 

Each day is the scholar of yesterday. — 

Fiiblius Syrus. 

To the Jews join the Egyptians, the first 
masters of learning- —Southl 

As much as systematical learning is decried 
by some vain trifiers of the age, it is the hap- 
piest way to furnish the mind with knowledge. 

Dr. Watts. 


For ignorance of all things is an evil neither 
terrible nor excessive, nor yet the greatest of 
all ; but great cleverness and much learning, 
if they be accompanied by a bad training, are a 
much greater misfortune, — Plato. 

Leai’ned women are ridiculed because they, 
put to shame unlearned men. — George Sand. 

Oh, this learning ! what a thing it is ! — 

Sliakspcare. 

Science seldom renders men amiable ; women 
never. — BeaucMiie. 


Learning is better worth than house or land. 

Crchhe. 

I W'ould by no means wish a daughter of mine 
to be a prodigy of learning. — Sheridan. 

Very learned women are to be found in the 
same manner as female warriors ; but they are 
seldom, if ever, inventors. — Voltaire. 

The bookfiTl blockhead, ignorantly read, with 
loads of learned lumber in his head. — Pope. 

Learned without sense, and venerably dull. 

OhurcMll. 

To be proud and boastful of learning is the 
greatest ignorance. — Jeremy Taylor. 


German learning, like the elephant of Pyr- 
rhus, is always in danger of turning upon 
what it was intended to adorn and reinforce, 
and trampling it ponderously to death. And 
yet, what do we not owe it ? — Lowell. 


Learning, like money, may be of so base a 
coin as to be utterly void of use. — Sheiistone. 

Men learn while they teach. — Seneca. 

No woman by her learning ever compensated 
for that total abandonment of female character 
which is inseparable from the assumption of 
such attainments . — Alexander Walker. 


It adds a precious seeing to the eye. — 

Shakspcare. 

Learning maketh young men temperate, is 
the comfort of old age, standing for w^ealth 
with poverty, and serving as an ornament to 
liches. — Cicero. 

Men of learning who take to business dis- 
charge it with greater honesty than men of 
the world ; because the former, in reading, 
have been used to find virtue extolled and vice 
stigmatized, while the latter have seen vice 
triumphant and virtue discountenanced. — 

Addison. 


Learning makes a man fit company for him- 
self. — Young. 

Learning in a woman is little to be prized. — 
Thomas Fuller. 


Learning by study must be won j ’t was ne’er 
entailed from sire to son. — Gay. 


Learning thy talent is, but mine is sense. — 

Prior. 


A pretender to learning is one that would 
make all others more fools than himself ; for 
though he know nothing, he wmuld not have 
the world know so much. — Robert Mall. 


Love seldom haunts the breast where learn- 
ing lies, and Venus sets ere Mci'cury can rise. — 
Pope. 

The chief art of learning, as Locke has ob- 
served, is to attempt but little at a time. The 
widest peursions of the mind are made by 
short flights frec^uently repeated ; the most 
lofty fabrics of science are formed by the con- 
tinued accumulation of single propositions. — 

Dr. Johnson. 
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Ho man is wiser for Lis learning Sclden. 


You are to consider that learning is of great 
use to society ; and though it may not add to 
the stock, it is a necessary vehicle to transmit 
it to others. Learned iiieii are the cisterns of 
knowledge, not the fountain-heads. — 

James Nortlicote. 

LEISURE. 

The wise are never less at leisure than when 
at leisure. — Scipio. 


Leisure -will always he found by persons who 
know how to employ their time ; those who 
want time are the people who do nothing. — 

Mme, itoland. 


He hath no leisure who useth it not. — 

George HerlcrL 

“Never less idle than when idle,” was the 
motto w’hich the admirable Vittoria Colonna 
wrought upon her husband’s dressing-gown. 
And may we not justly regard our appreciation 
ot leisure as a test of improved character and 
growing resources ? — Tiiolccrmaii, 


Life is rendered most agreeable by alternate 
occupation and leisure. — DemopJiihts, 

Leisure is gone, — gone where the spinning- 
wheels are gone, and the pack-horses, and the 
.slow wagons, and the pedlers who brought 
bargains to the door on sunny afternoons. — 
George Eliot. 

Remove but the temptations of leisure, and 
the bow of Cupid will lose its effect. — Omd. 


Leisure is empty time. — Countess of Carlcrry. 


Our leisure is the time the Devil seizes upon 
to make us work for him ; and the only way 
w-e can . avoid conscription into his ranks is to 
keep all our leisure moments profitably em- 
ployed. — James Ellis. 

And leave us leisure to be good. — Gay. 


'Women, to appear at their best, require much 
leisure for preparation. — Alphonse Karr. 


Leisure is pain ; take off our chariot-wheels, 
how heavily we drag the load of life ! Blest 
leisure is our curse ; like that of Cain, it 
makes us wander, w’-ander earth around, to fly 
that tyrant thought. — Young. 


LETTERS. 

It was Jean Paul Richter who remarked, 
truly, that many letters which are warmly 
sealed are but coldly opened. — Mrs. Balfour" 


The true character of epistolary .style is play- 
fulness and urbanity. — JoiLbert. 


The printing private letters is the worst sort 
of betraying conversation, as it evidently has 
the most extensive ill consequences. — Boj)e. 


Letters should be easy and natural. — 

Chesterfield. 

Our thoughts, as expressed in our respective 
letters, are much alike ; but comparison will 
prove, what has so often been remarked, that 
female coxTespondence has a charm in it of 
which that of my sex is always devoid. — 

Lord Eldon. 

In love matters, keep your pen fi'om paper. — 
Alfred de Musset. 

It is difficult to tell to what end we keep 
these old memorials ; for their perusal affords, 
in most cases, but little pleasure. Many, in- 
deed, are never looked at again, and yet we 
could not destroy them without a shudder. — 
Albert Smith. 

^Walpole’s letters are generally considei’ed 
his best performances, and we think with rea- 
son. His faults are less offensive to us in his 
correspondence than in his books. — Macaulay. 

LIBERALISM. 

Liberalism is trust of the people tempered by 
prudence ; conservatism, distrust of the people 
tempered by fear. — Gladstone. 


The republic is formed upon the equality of 
all the citizens. — Turgot. 


For myself, I feel sufficiently broad to be at 
once the devotee of Jeanne Bare and the dis- 
ciple and admirer of 'Voltaire. — Gambetta. 


Kings are nothing but men ; and all men are 
equal. — Frederick the Great. 


A radical is a liberal in earnest. — Gladstone. 


Error of opinion may be tolerated where rea- 
son is left free to combat it. — Jefferson. 
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LIBERALITY. 

^ If yon are poor, distinguisli yourself by your 
virtues ; if lich, by your good deeds.— 

From bounty issues power. — AJcenside, 

That which is called liberality is freq[uently 
nothing more than the vanity of giving. — 

Thmdore Parker. 


I am prejudiced in favor of him who can 
solicit boldly, without impudence ; he has faith 
in humanity, —he has faith in himself. No 
one who is not accustomed to give grandly can 
ask nobly and with boldness. — Lavater. 

To the liberal ideas of the age must be op- 
posed the moral ideas of all ages. — Jouhert. 

LIBEBTY- 

Nature gives liberty even to dumb animals. 

Tacitus. 

The gods have attached almost as many mis- 
fortunes to libei-ty as to servitude. — 

Montesquieu. 

The people's liberties strengthen the king’s 
prerogative, and the king’s prerogative is to 
defend the people’s liberties. — 

Charles I, of England. 

Headstrong liberty is lashed with woe. — 

Shakspearc. 

Few persons enjoy real liberty ; we are all 
slaves to ideas or habits. — A If red de Musset. 

That religion which holds that all men are 
equal in the sight of the great Father, will not 
refuse to acknowledge that all citizens are equal 
in the sight of the law. — Ee Tocquemlle, 

Liberty is from Godj liberties, from the 
Devil. — Auerhaeh, 


Liberty is not the right of one, but of all. — 
Serlert Spencer. 

To think as you please, and speak as you 
think. — Tacitus. 


The liberty of the individual must be thus 
far limited, — he must not make himself a nui- 
sance to other people. — J". Stuart Mill. 


Wise laws and just restraints are to a noble 
nation not chains, but chains of mail, — 
strength and defence, though something of an 
incumbrance. — Ruskin. 


In order to write well on libei-ty, I should 
wish to be in the Bastile. — Voltcdre. 

Liberty has no actual rights which are not 
Rafted upon justice ; and the chief duty of 
liberty is to defend justice. — M^ne. Swetchine. 

Liberty may be endangered by the abuse of 
liberty, as well as by the abuse of power. — 

Madison. 

’Tis liberty alone that gives the flower of 
fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; and we are 
weeds without it. — Coioper. 


When liberty is gone, life grows insipid and 
has lost its relish. — Addison. 


Liberty is a slow fruit. — Emerson. 


Liberty is no negation. It is a substantive, 
tangible reality. — James A. Garfield. 

The only rational liberty is that wdiich is 
born of subjection, reared in the fear of God 
and the love of man. — W. G. Simms, 


Liberty must be limited in order to be en- 
joyed. — Burke. 

Whether in chains or in laurels, liberty 
knows nothing but victories. — 

Wendell Phillips. 

We are all agreed as to our own liberty, but 
we are not agreed as to the liberty of others ; 
for in proportion as we take, others must lose. 

Dr. Johnson. 


Every bondman in his own hand bears the 
power to cancel his captivity. — Shakspeare, 

Not until liberty is based on eternal princi- 
ples, will it be full, equal, lofty, and univer- 
sal. — Henry Giles. 

Where slavery is, there liberty cannot be ; 
and where liberty is, there slavery cannot be. — 
A hraliam Lin coin . , 

^ Liberty is the portion of the mass of the 
citizens, and not the haughty license of some 
potent individual or some predominating fac- 
tion, — Burke. 


Liberty is not found in idleness, but in the 
unconstrained use of time. — Bruyhre. 


Liberty, like chastity, once lost, can never 
be regained in its original purity. — 

H. W. Shaw. 
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Interwoven is the love of liberty with every 
ligament of the heart. — TVasliington. 

The love of liberty with life is given. — 

Dry den, 

0 Liberty ! thou goddess heavenly bright, 
profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight. — 
Addison. 

Liberty is the right to do what the laws 

allow ; and if a citizen could do what they 
forbid, it would be no longer liberty, because 
others would have the same powers. — 

Montesquieu. 

The greatest glory of a free-born people is to 
transmit that freedom to their children. — 

Harvard. 

License they mean, when they cry liberty ! — 
Milton. 

No power can exterminate the seeds of lib- 
erty when it has germinated in the blood of 
brave men. Our religion of to-day is still that 
of martyrdom ; to-morrow it will be the religion 
of victory. — Mazzini. 


Liberty, when it begins to take root, is a 
plant of rapid gi’owth. — WasMngto^i. 


^ The liberty we obtain by being members of 
civilized society would be licentiousness if it 
allowed us to harm others, and slavery if it 
prevented us from benefiting ourselves. True 
liberty, therefore, allows each individual to do 
all the good he can to himself, without injuring 
his neighbor. — Colton. 


None can love freedom heartily but good 
men ; the rest love not freedom, but license, 
which never hath more scope or more indul- 
gence than under tyrants. — Milton. 


Natural liberty is the right of common upon 
a waste ; civil liberty is the safe, exclusive, un- 
molested enjoyment of a cultivated enclosure. — 
Paley. 

Liberty, without wisdom, is license.— 


It is restraint which is honorable to man, 
not his liberty ; and what is more, it is restraint 
which is honorable even in the lower animals. 
A butterfly is moi*e free than a bee ; but you 
honor the bee more, just because it is subject 
to certain laws wiiicla fit it for orderly functions 
in bee society. — Muslcin. 


A zeal for liberty is sometimes an eager- 
ness to subvert, with little care wLat shalf be 
established. — Hr. Johnson. 

IiIBRABIES. 

We enter our studies, and enjoy a society 
which we alone can bring together. — Landor. 

A library is but the soul’s burial-ground. — 

Beecher. 

Shelved around us lie the mummied authors. 

Bayard Taylor. 

I look upon a libi'ary as a sort of mental 
chemist’s shop, filled with the crystals of all 
forms and hues wdrich have come from the 
union of individual thought with local cir- 
cumstances or universal principles. — 

0. TV. Holmes. 

It is vanity to persuade the world that one 
hath much learning by getting a great library. 

Thomas Fuller. 

The richest minds need not large libraries. — 

Alcott. 

^ The true university of these days is a collec- 
tion of books. — Carlyle. 

All round the room my silent servants wait, 
my friends in every season, bright and dim. — 
Barry Cornwall. 

Libraries are the wardrobes of literature 

James Dyer. 

Errors belong to libraries ; truth, to the 
human mind. — Goethe. 


A large library is apt to distract rather than 
to instruct the learner ; it is much better to he 
confined to a few’- authors than to w’ander at 
random over many. — Seneca. 

A library is a land of shadows. — Beecher. 

What a place to he in is an old library ! It 
seems as though all the souls of all the w^riters 
that have bequeathed their labors to these Boi 
leians were reposing here, as in some dormitory, 
or middle state. I do not w^ant to handle, 
to profane the leaves, — their winding-sheets. 
I could as soon dislodge a shade. I seem to 
inhale learning walking amid their foliage ; 
and the odor of their old moth -scented cover- 
ing is fragrant as the first bloom of those 
sciential apples which grew amid the happy 
orchard. — Lamh. 
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The ponderous tomes are hales of the mind’s 
merchandise. — Wilbnott. 


No place affords a more striking conviction 
of the vanity of human hopes than a public 
library. — JDr, Johnson. 

He has his Rome, his Florence, his whole 
glowing Italy, within the four walls of his li- 
brary. He has in his books the ruins of an 
antique world, and the glories of a modern 
one. — Longfellow. 

My library was dukedom large enough. — 

ShaJcspeare. 

If I were not a king, I would be a university 
man ; and if it w'ere so that I must be a pris- 
oner, if 1 might have niy wish, I would desire 
to have no other prison than that library [the 
Bodleian]. — James I. 

Come, my best friends, my books, and lead 
me on ! — Cowley. 

Here, in the country, my books are my sole 
occupation ; books my sure solace, and refuge 
from frivolous care. — Elizabeth Inchhald. 


The colleges, while they provide us with 
libraries, furnish no professors of books ; and 
1 think no chair is so much needed. — Emerson. 

LIFE, 

Hard are life’s early steps ; and but that 
youth is buoyant, confident, and strong in 
hope, men would behold its thi'eshold and 
despair. — L. E. Landon. 

live well ; how long or short, permit to 
heaven. — Milton. 


The cradle and the tomb, alas 1 so nigh. — 

Prior. 


There is nothing at all in life except what we 
put there. — Mme. SwetcMne. 

See what a life the gods have given us, set 
round with j)ain and pleasure ! It is too 
strange for sorrow, it is too strange for joy. — 

Thorem^. 


As the ice upon the mountain, when the 
warm breath of the summer’s sun breathes 
upon it, melts, and divides into drops, each of 
which reflects an image of the sun, so life, in 
the smile of God’s love, divides itself into sep- 
arate forms, each bearing in it and reflecting an 
image of God’s love. — Longfellow. 


While man is growing, life is in decrease, 
and cradles rock us nearer to the tomb. — 

Young. 

My notions about life are much the same as 
they are about travelling ; there is a good deal 
of amusement on the road, but, after all, one 
wants to be at rest. — Southey. 

Let those w^ho thoughtfully consider the 
brevity of life remember the length of eternity. 

Bishop Ken. 

Life is the gift of God, and is divine. — 

Longfellow. 

Life is an art in which too many remain 
only dilettantes. — 

Elizabeth, Queen of Moumania. 

The early and the latter part of human life 
are the best, or, at least, the most W'orthy of 
respect ; the one is the age of innocence, the 
other of reason. — Joubert. 


Life is short, art long, opportunity fleeting, 
experiment uncertain, and judgment difficult. 

Hippocrates. 

A man’s life is an appendix to his heart. — 

South. 


Life is only so far valuable as it serves for the 
religious education of the heart. — 

Mme. de StaU. 


You and I are now nearly in middle age, and 
have not yet become soured and shrivelled 
with the wear and tear of life. Let us pray to 
be delivered from that condition where life and 
Nature have no fresh, sweet sensations for xis. 

James A. Garfield. 

The life is long that answers life’s great 
end. — Young. 

The childhood of immortality. — Goethe. 

No man lives without jostling and being 
jostled ; in all ways ho has to elbow himself 
through the w^orld, giving and receiving 
offence. — Carlyle. 

They say that by electromagnetism vegeta- 
tion may be so accelerated that your salad 
shall be grown while your fowl is roasting for 
dinner. It is a symbol of our modern liie, — - 
the condensation and acceleration of objects 
But nothing is gained; Nature cannot be 
cheated. Man’s life is but seventy salads long, 
grow they swift or grow they slow. — Emerson. 
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Every man’s life is a fairy-tale, written Ly 
God’s lingers. — Hmis Christian Andersen, 

Life is a mission. Every otter definition of 
life is false, and leads all who accept it astray. 
Religion, science, philosophy, though still at 
variance upon many points, all agree in this,— 
that every existence is an aim. — Mazzini. 

Our life is scarce the twinkle of a star in 
God’s eternal day. — Bayard Taylor, 

Life’s evening, we may rest assured, will 
take its character from the day which has pre- 
ceded it. — Shuttlcworth: 


Life is good, hut not life in itself. — 

Owen Meredith, 


Long life is denied us ; therefore let us do 
something to show that we have lived — 

Cicero. 


What the old chemists called ^^cohohation ” 
is not without its meaning for vital cheraistiy ; 
life must pass through an alembic of gold or of 
silver many times before its current can possi- 
bly run quite clear. — 0. Jf. Mohius. 

The days of our years are threescore years 
and ten ; and if by reason of strength they be 
-fourscore years, yet is their strength labor and 
sorrow : for it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 

Bible. 


A man’s life ’s no more than to say, One ! — 

Shakspcare. 

Life hath quicksands ; life hath snares. — 

Longfellow. 

God help us ! it is a foolish little thing, this 
human life, at the best ; and it is half ridicu- 
lous and half pitiful to see what importance we 
ascribe to it, and to its little ornaments and 
distinctions. — Jeffrey. 


There is no human life so poor and small as 
not to hold many a divine possibility. — 

James Mariineau. 


When I reflect upon what I have seen, what 
I have heard, what I have done, I can hardly 
persuade myself that all that frivolous hurry 
and hustle and pleasure of the world had any 
reality ; and I look on what has passed as one 
of those wild dreams which opium occasions, 
and I by no means wish to repeat the nauseous 
dose for the sake of the fugitive illusion. — 

Chesterfield. 


There is no life so humble that if it be true 
and genuinely human and obedient to God, it 
may not hope to shed some of His light. There 
is no life so meagre that the greatest and 
wisest of us can afford to despise it. — 

Phillips Brooks. 

He lives long that lives well. — 

Thomas Puller. 


It is the bounty of Nature that we live, hut 
of philosophy that we live well. — Seneca. 

Making their lives a prayer. — JFMttier. 

A handful of good life is worth a bushel of 
learning. — George Herbert. 

Life is before you ; not earthly life alone, 
but life, — a thread running interminably 
thi'ough the warp of eternity. — 

/. G. Holland. 

The blessedness of life depends far more on 
its interests than upon its comforts. — 

George Macdonald. 

Life is constantly weighing us in very sen- 
sitive scales, and telling every one of us pre- 
cisely what his real weight is to the last grain 
of dust. — Lowell. 


Life appears to me too short to be spent in 
nursing animosity or registering wrongs. — ■ 

Charlotte BrontL 

We make provisions for this life as if it were 
never to have an end, and for the other life as 
though it were never to have a beginning. — 

Addison. 


Life will not hear refinement ; you must do 
as other people do. — Dr. Johmon. 

God is the poet ; men are but the actors. 
The gi’eat dramas of earth were written in 
heaven. — Balzac. 


Life ’s hut a walking shadow. — Shakspeare. 

Life is a problem ; mortal man was made to 
solve the solemn problem, right or wrong. — 

J. Q. Adams. 

To Johnson, life was a prison, to be endured 
with heroic faith ; to Hume, it was little more 
than a foolish Bartholomew Fair show-booth, 
with the foolish crow’-dings and elbowiiigs of 
which it was not worth while to quarrel, — the 
whole would break up and be at liberty so 
soon, — Carlyle. 
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The end of life is to he like unto God ; and 
the soul following God will he like unto him. 

JSocrates. 

Coleridge cried, “0 God, how glorious it is 
to live ! ” Renau asks, “ 0 God, when will it he 
worth while to live V* In Nature we echo the 
poet ; in the vroiid we echo the thinker. — 

Otdda. 


The best of life is just tolerable ; *t is the 
most we can make of it. — Swift, 

Life is rather a state of embryo, — a prepa- 
ration for life. A man is not completely horn 
until he has passed through death. — Franklin. 

One crowded hour of glorious life is worth an 
age without a name. — Sir W alter Scott. 

For life in general, there is but one decree : 
youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, old age 
a regret. — JBeaconsfield. 

Life is a pure flame, and we live by an invisi- 
ble sun within us. — Sir T, Browne, 


There appears to exist a greater desire to live 
long than to live well. Measure by man’s de- 
sires, he cannot live long enough ; measure by 
his good deeds, and he has not lived long 
enough ; measure by his evil deeds, and he has 
lived too long. — Zimmermann, 

Life, believe, is not a dream so dark as sages 
say. — Charlotte BronU, 

We on this globe are like insects in a garden ; 
those that live on an oak seldom meet those that 
pass their lives on an ash. — Voltaire. 

0 life, so long to the wretched, so short to 
the happy ! — Publius SyriLS, 

Our being is made up of light and darkness, 
the light resting on the darkness and balancing 
it. — Carlyle. 

This body is not a home, but an inn ; and 
that only for a short time. — Seneca. 

How small a portion of our life it is that we 
really enjoy ! In youth, we are looking for- 
ward to things that are to come ; in old age, 
we are looking backwards to things that are 
pone past ; in manhood, although we appear 
indeed to be more occupied in things that are 
present, yet even that is too often absorbed in 
vague determinations to be vastly happy on 
some future day, when we have time. — 

Colton. 


Life, which all creatures love and strive to 
keep, — wonderful, dear, and i^leasant unto 
each, even to the meanest, — yea, a boon to all 
where pity is ; for pity makes the world soft to 
the weak and noble for the strong. — 

Edwin Arnold. 

Life is as serious a thing as death. — Bailey. 

Men deal with life as children with their 
play, who first misuse, then cast their toys 
away. — Cov^per. 

Life is given to no one for a lasting posses- 
sion ; to all for use. — Lucretius. 

We are poor, silly animals. We live for an 
instant upon a particle of a boundless uni- 
verse, and are much like a butterfly that should 
argue about the nature of the seasons, and 
what creates their vicissitudes, and does not 
exist itself to see an annual revolution of them. 

Horace TV alpole. 

A minute analysis of life at once destroys 
that splendor which dazzles the imagination. 

Dr. Johnson. 


Our bodies are but the anvils of pain and 
disease, and our minds the hives of unnumbered 
cares. — Sir TV alter Baleigh. 

Life is but thought. — Coleridge. 

Life is a crucible. We are thrown into it 
and tried. — Chapin. 

Life is thick sown with thorns, and I know 
no other’remecly than to pass quickly through 
them. The longer we dwell on our misfor- 
tunes, the greater is their power to harm us. — 

Voltaire. 


Christian life consists in faith and charity. 

Luther. 


It is to live twice when*we can enjoy the 
recollection of our former life. — Martial. 


We bring into the world with us a poor, 
needy, uncertain life, short at the longest, and 
unquiet at the best. — Sir TV. Temple. 

The earnestness of life is the only pa.ssport 
to the satisfaction of life. — Theodore Parker. 


I am convinced that there is no man that 
knows life well, and remembers all the inci- 
dents of his past existence, who would accept 
it again ; we are certainly here to punish pre- 
cedent sins. — Campbell. 
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When we emhark in the dangerous ship ^ 
called Life, we must not, like Ulysses, he tied j 
to the mast ; we must know how to listen to j 
the songs of the sirens and to brave their 
blandishments. — Arshne Ho assay e. 

Oh, frail estate of human things ! — Dryden, 

To know, to esteem, to love, and then to 
part, makes up life’s tale to many a feeling 
heart. — OoUridge. 

The same uneasiness which everything gives 
to our nature, life must also bring. — 

Sir J, Dmham. 


So our lives glide on ; the river ends we 
don’t know wLere, and the sea begins, and 
then there i3>no more jumping ashore. — 

George ElioU 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale vexing 
the dull ear of a drowsy man. — ShaJcspeare, 

How different is the view of past life in the 
man who is growui old in knowledge and wis- 
dom from that of him who is grown old in 
ignorance and folly ! — Addison. 

0 God, how lovely still is life 1 — Schiller. 

Life is a quaint puzzle. Bits the most in- 
congruous join into each other, and the scheme 
thus gradually becomes symmetrical and clear ; 
when, lo, as the infant clasps his hands and 
cries, “ See, see ! the puzzle is made out ! ” all 
the pieces are swept back into the box, — black 
box with the gilded nails ! — Bulwer-Lytton. 

They made as sure of health and life as if 
both of them were at their disposal. — Bryden. 

To live long it is necessary to live slowly. — 
Cicero. 

Life is like a game of whist. I don’t enjoy 
the game much ; but I like to pla;^ my cards 
well, and see what will be the end of it. — 

George Eliot. 

Man lives only to shiver and perspire. — 

Sydney Smith, 

You gladly now see life before you ; but 
there is a moment which you are destined to 
meet when you will have passed across it, and 
will find yourself at the further edge. Are you 
perfectly certain that at that moment^ you will 
be in possession of something that will enable 
you not to care that life is gone ? — 

John Foster. 


The bridge is human life ; upon a leisurely 
survey of it I found that it consisted of three- 
score and ten entii-e arches. — Addison. 


This tide of man’s life, after it once turneth 
and declineth, ever runneth with a perpetual 
ebb and falling stream, but never floweth 
again. — Sir Walter Ilaleigh. 

What a deal of cold business doth a man 
misspend the better part of his life in 1 — 

Dr. Johnson. 


He most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best ; and he whose heart 
beats the quickest lives the longest. — 

James Martimau. 


The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, 
good and ill together. — Shakspeare. 

Such is our impatience, such our hatred of 
procrastination in everything but the amend- 
ment of our practices and the adornment of 
our nature, one would imagine we were drag- 
ging Time along by force, and not he us. — 

Landor. 


In the heart’s holy stillness only beams the 
shrine of refuge from life’s stormy throng. — 

Schiller. 


0 gentlemen, the time of life is short; to 
spend that shortness basely were too long, if 
life did ride upon a dial’s point, still ending at 
the arrival of an hour. — Shakspeare. 

1 cannot rest for travel ; I will drink life to 
the lees. — Tennyson. 

Kature has bestowed on us life, at interest, 
like money, no day being fixed for its repay- 
ment. — Cicero. 

What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue ! — Burke. 

We all laugh at pursuing a shadow, though 
the lives of the multitude are devoted to the 
chase. — Wordsworth. 


We have two lives : the soul of man is like 
the rolling world, one half in day, the other 
dipt in night ; the one has music and the fly- 
ing cloud, the other silence and the wakeful 
stars. — Alexander Smith. 

LIGHT, 

The best way to see divine light is to put 
out thine own candle. — Quarles. 
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Liglit itself is a great coiTective. A thousand 
wrongs and abuses that are grown in dark- 
ness disappear, like owls and bats, before the 
light of day. — James A. Garfield. 

A single light answers as well for a hundred 
men as for one. — Talmud. 


God's eldest daughter ! — Thomas Fuller. 

And as the eye is the best composer, so light is 
the first of painters. There is no object so foul 
that intense light will not make it beautiful. — 

Emerson. 


God and Nature met in light. — Tennysou. 

And God said, Let there be light ! and there 
was light. — Bible. 

Light is but the shadow of God. — 

Sir T. Browne. 

0 Light! we invoke thee, wherever thou dost 
shine for the eye. The sun by day, the moon 
by night, wherever beams light, I will bow me 
in worship and praise. — Feisi. 

Light is the soul of the diamond. — Jouhert. 

Nature's ressplendent robe, without whose 
vesting beauty all were wrapt in gloom. — 

Thomson. 


The sacred influence of light appears. — 

Milton. 


Where there is much light the shade is 
deepest. — Goethe. 

Light, seeking light, doth light of light be- 
guile ; so, ere you find where light in darkness 
lies, your light gi’ows dark by losing of your 
eyes. — Shakspeare. 

Where the glowing embers through the 
room teach light to counterfeit a gloom. — 

Milton. 

Children ahvays turn towards the light. 
Oh that grown-up people in this world became 
like little children ! — J. C. Eare. 


Light, whether it be material or moral, is 
the best reformer. — Colton. 


We should render thanks to God for having 
produced this temporal light, which is the 
smile of heaven and joy of the world, spreading 
it like a cloth of gold over the face of the air 
and earth, arid lighting it as a torch by which 
we might behold his works — Caussin. 


Hail, holy light ! offspring of heaven, first- 
born. — Milton. 


Is not light grander than fire ? — Carlyle, 

Prime eheerer, light 1 of all material beings 
first and best ! Efflux divine ! — llwmson. 


Dark with excessive bright. — Milton. 

The very plants turn with a joyful transport 
to the light. — Schiller. 

Light from her native east to journey tluough 
the airy gloom began, sphered in a radiant 
cloud ; for yet the sun was not. — Milton. 

LIPS. 

Lips, however rosy, must be fecK — Ovid. 

Yennilion lips, well shaped, a smiling mouth, 
beautiful white teeth, an elastic step, and plump 
cheeks charm at eighteen. — Diderot. 


There is life in the lips of true lovers. — 

G. Owain. 


Lip-honor costs nothing, but may bring in 
much. — Cellini. 


Lips moulded in love are tremulously full of 
the glowing softness they borrow from the 
heart, and Electrically obedient to its impulse. 

Grace Greenwood. 

The mouth of a wise man is in his heart ; 
the heart of a fool is in his mouth. — Solomon. 


Lips like rosebuds peeping out of snow. — 
Bailey. 

Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their 
nest. — Byron. 


Her lips blush deeper sweets. — Thomson. 


He kissed me hard, as though he’d pluck 
up kisses by tlie roots that grew upon my lips, 

Shakspeare. 

The lips of a fool swallow up himself. — 

Bible. 


Lips in whose rosy labyrinth, when she 
smiled, the soul was lost. — Moore. 


Her lips, though they were kept close with 
modest silence, yet, with a pretty kind of natu- 
ral swelling, seemed to invite the guests that 
looked on them. — Sir F. Sidney, 
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A lip like Persuasion’s, calling on us to kiss 
it. — Anacreon. 

Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye. — 
Samuel Lover. 


Teach not thy lip such scorn ; for it was 
made for kisses, lady, not for contempt. — 

Shakspeare. 

Heart on her lip and soul within her eye. — 

Byrcm. 

LITEBATTJRE. 

Such a superiority do the pursuits of litera- 
ture possess above every other occupation, that 
even he who attains but a mediocrity in them 
merits the pre-eminence above those that excel 
the most in the common and vulgar profes- 
sions. — Hume. 

Literature is made up of a few ideas and a 
few fables. It is a heap of nouns and verbs, 
enclosing an intuition or two. — Emerson. 

Literature is the expression of society. — 

Charles Kodier. 


Literature is an avenue to glory, ever open 
for those ingenious men who are deprived of 
honors or of wealth. — Disraeli. 


National literature begins with fables and 
ends with novels. — Jouhert 


Literature gives wmmen a real and proper 
weight in society, but they must use it with dis- 
cretion. If the stocking is blue, the petticoat 
must be long, as my friend Jeffrey says. — 

Sydmy Smith. 

If I might control the literature of the 
household, I would guarantee the w^ell-being 
of Church and State. — Bacon. 


The beaten paths of literature lead the safe- 
liest to the goal ; and the talent pleases us 
most, w^hich submits to shine with new graceful- 
ness through old forms. — Carlyle. 


We cultivate literature on a little oatmeal. — 
Sydney Smith. 

Wherever literature consoles sorrow or as- 
suages pain, wherever it brings gladness to eyes 
which fail with wakefulness and tears, and 
ache for the dark house and the long sleep, — 
there is exhibited, in its noblest form, the 
unmortal influence of Athens. — Macaulay. 


Literature, properly so called, draws its sap 
from the deep soil of human nature’s common 
and everlasting sympathies, the gathered leaf- 
mould of countless generations, and not from 
any top dressing capriciously scattered over 
the suiiace. — LoiuelL 


Experience enables me to depose to the com- 
fort and blessing that literature can prove in 
seasons of sickness and sorrow. — Mood. 


The great standard of literature as to purity 
and exactness of style is the Bible. — Blair. 

Literature is the fragment of fragments. 
The smallest part of what has been done and 
spoken has been recorded ; and the smallest 
part of what has been recorded has survived. — 

Goethe. 


Literary history is the great morgue w'here 
all seek the dead ones whom they love or to 
whom they are related. — Meinridi Meine. 

The conditions of literary success are almost 
destructive of the best social power, as they do 
not leave that frolic liberty which only can en- 
counter a companion on the best terms. — 

Emerson. 


Literature is the garden of wisdom. — 

James Ellis. 


A female poet, a female author of any kind, 
ranks below^ an actress, I think. — Lamb. 


From the hour of the invention of printing, 
books, and not kings, were to rule the world. 
Weapons forged in the mind, keen-edged, and 
brighter than a sunbeam, were to supplant the 
sword and battle-axe. — Whipple. 


It is the glorious doom of literature that the 
evil perishes and the good remains. — 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

The progress of elegant literature and of the 
fine arts is proportioned to that of the public 
prosperity, and clearly marks the progress of 
true civilization. — Macaulay. 


A woman who writes commits two sins : she 
increases the number of books, and decreases the 
number of women. — Alphonse Karr. 


I may be allowed to speak in the cause of 
learning, and lament that a liberal education 
is the only one which a polite nation makes 
unprofitable. — Addison. 
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Cleverness is a sort of genius for instrumen- 
tality. It is the brain of the hand. In litera- 
ture, cleverness is more frecj^uently accompanied 
by wit, genius, and sense, than by humor. — 

Coleridge. 

Literature is so common a luxury that the 
age has grown fastidious, — Tuckernian. 

' The literature of a people must spring from 
the sense of its nationality ; and nationality is 
impossible without self-respect, and self-respect 
is impossible without liberty. — Mrs, Stowe. 

The classic literature is always modern. — 
Bulwer-Lyttmi. 

As it has been in science, so has it been in 
literature. Compare the literary acquirements 
of great men of the thirteenth century with 
those within our reach to-day. — Macaulay. 

One of the very best things I have ever done 
in my life is to have nipped in the bud half a 
dozen young poetesses. Elegant girls have 
come to me declaring they had been visited by 
poetical impulses, and begging me to read w^hat 
they had written. A very little w'as enough. — 
Miss Mitford. 

The universal trouble with female writers is 
that they pitch their enthusiasm two or three 
notes too high, just as in chirography they 
deal too liberally in italics. — Halibwrton. 


I never knew a man of letters ashamed of 
his profession. — ■ Thackeray. 


In the modern languages there was not, six 
hundred years ago, a single volume which is 
now read. The library of our profound scholar 
must have consisted entirely of Latin books. — 

Macaulay. 

Literature has its quacks no less than medi- 
cine. — Colton. 


Whatever the skill of any country be in sci- 
ences, it is from excellence in polite learning 
alone that it must expect a character from 
posterity. — Goldsmith. 


It is precisely those women who could do 
otherwise if they chose that should he careful 
to set the example of reminding the sisterhood 
that there are nobler vocations in this world 
than writing hooks, and a truer w’omanhood 
than that which wears its heart upon its sleeve. 

Sydney Dobell. 


The University of Glasgow came into exist- 
ence just in time to witness the disappearance 
of the last trace of the Roman Empire, and to 
witness the publication of the earliest printed 
book. — Macaulay. 

The passion for writing, especially among 
ladies, is the mental and spiritual nuisance of 
the age. — Sydney Dobell. 

Literature is a great staff, but a sorry crutch. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Women excel more in literary judgment 
than in literary production, — they are better 
critics than authors. — Lady Dlcssington. 

That celestial fire which excites and inflames 
the soul, that genius which consumes and de- 
vours, that burning eloquence, those sublime 
transports that penetrate to the bottom of our 
hearts, will ever be wanting in the writings of 
women. — Rousseau. 


While literary females write romances, women 
of the world live them. — Ghamfort. 

Literature happens to be the only occupation 
in which wages are not given in proportion to 
the goodness of the work done. — Fronde. 

Without letters a man can never be qualified 
for any considerable post in the camp ; for 
courage and corporeal force, unless joined with 
conduct, the usual effects of contemplation, are 
no more fit to command than a tempest. — 

Jeremy Collier. 

The writings of women are always cold and 
pretty like themselves. There is as much wit 
as you may desire, but never any soul. — 

lioimcau. 


Literature is the fruit of thinking souls. — 
Carlyle. 

In everything which women write there are 
a thousand faults of grammar, but, with your 
permission, a harmony which is rare in the 
writings of men. — Mme. de Maintenon. 


No female author ever wrote or will write a 
great poem. — Sydney Dobell. 


That a man should enjoy publishing his 
writings seems to me very natural. Ideas and 
facts belong to him. But greater reserve is, in 
my opinion, inemnbent upon women, who have 
only their feelings to express, — fot feelings 
love a subdued light. ifme. SwetclCne. 
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Men are apt to mistake tlie sti’engtli of their 
feeling for the strength of their argument. The 
heated mind resents the chili touch and relent- 
less scrutiny of logic. — Gladsto7ie. 

Logic is to grammar what the sense of words 
is to their sound. — Joubert. 

Logic is the armory of reason. — 

Thomas Fuller. 

The knowledge of the theory of logic has no 
tendency whatever to make "men good rea- 
soners. — Macaulay. 

Grammar is the logic of speech, even as logic 
is the grammar of reason. — Tre^ich. 

Syllogism is of necessary use, even to the 
lovers of truth, to show them the fallacies that 
are often concealed in florid, witty, or involved 
discourses. — Locke. 


Talk logic with acquaintances, and practise 
rhetoric in your common talk. — Shakspeai'c. 

If a man can play the true logician, and 
have judgment as well as invention, he may 
do great mattero. — Bacon. 

Can syllogisms set things right ? I^To : ma- 
jors soon with minors fight. — Prior. 

It was a saying of the ancients, “Truth lies 
in a well ; ” and to carry on this metaphor, 
we may justly say that logic does supply us 
with steps, whereby we may go down to reach 
the water. — JDr. Watts. 


Logic is the art of convincing us of some 
truth. — Bruyhre. 


Logic helps us to strip off the outward dis- 
guise of things, and to behold and judge of 
them in their own nature. — Dr. Watts. 


Logic is the art of thinking well : the mind, 
like the body, requires to be trained before it 
Can use its powers in the most advantageous 
way. — Lord Fames. 

Logic differeth from rhetoric as the fist from 
the palm ; the one close, the other at large. — 

Bacon. 


Men have endeavored to transform logic into 
a kind of mechanism, and to teach boys to 
syllogize, or frame arguments and refute them, 
without real knowledge. — Dr. Watts. 


He could distinguish and divide a hair 
’twixt south and southwest side. — 

Samuel Butler. 


Logic is logic, that ’s all I say. — 

0. W. Holmes, 

For me, who only desire to become wise, not 
more learned or eloquent, these logical or Aris- 
totelian dispositions of parts are of no use. — 
Momtaigne. 


A man know^s first, and then he is able to 
prove syllogistically ; so that syllogism comes 
after knowledge, when a man has no need of 
it. — Locke. 

LOQUACITY. 

There are fewer loquacious men than women. 

Mme. Deluzy. 

It is to teach us early in life how to think, 
and to excite our infantile imagination, that 
prudent Kature has given woman such loqua- 
city. — Bruyere. 

Love teaches women silence. — Rochebrime. 


Common fluency of speech in many men and 
most women is owing to a scarcity of matter. — 
Swift. 

I know a lady that loves to talk so inces- 
santly, she won’t give an echo fair play ; she 
has that everlasting rotation of tongue that an 
echo must wait till she dies before it can catch 
her last words 1 — Congreve. 

Careless women are spendthrifts of their 
tongues ; careless men, of their purses. — 

Vauvenargues. 

Women speak at an earlier age, more easiljq 
and more agreeably than men ; they are ac- 
cused also of speaking more : this is as it should 
be, and I willingly change the reproach into a 
eulogy. — Rousseau. 


Woman’s tongue is her weapon, her sword, 
which she never permits to rest or rust. — 

Mme. Necker. 


It must be owned, to the honor of the other 
sex, that there are many among them who can 
talk whole hours together upon nothing. I 
have known a woman branch out into a long 
extempore dissertation on the edge of a petti- 
coat, and chide her servant for breaking a china 
cup in all the figures of rhetoric. — Addison. 
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The language of women should he luminous, 
hut not voluminous. — Douglas Jerrold. 

Who think too little, and who talk too much. 

Di'yden, 

You shall never take her without her answer, 
unless you take her without her tongue. — 

iHiahs^eare, 

Foxes are all tail, and women all tongue. — 

La Fontaine. 


Hippel says, a woman that does not talk 
much must be a stupid woman ; hut Hippel 
is an author whose opinions it is more safe to 
admire than to adopt. — > Michter. 


The intoxication of love passed, we laugh at 
the perfections it has discovered. — 

Ninon de Lenclos. 

Love without esteem is an angel with hut one 
wing. — Dumas, Fils. 

Friendship is li ke earth enware, — if it is hrok en 
it can he mended ; hut love is like a mirror, — 
once broken, that ends it. — H. W. Shaw. 

Ho one perfectly loves God who does not per- 
fectly love some of his creatures. — 

Marguerite de Valois. 

Love is so delicate and fastidious that I see 
not how it can ever begin, — Thoreau. 


LOVE. 

Thousands are hated, whilst none are ever 
loved, without a real cause. — Lavater, 

Love can sun the realms of light. — Schiller. 

The history of love would he the history of 
humanity. — Charles Nodier. 

Great souls love ; weak souls desire. — 

Mme. de Krudener. 


He loves unalterably who keeps within the 
bounds of love. — Lavater. 


. Who at once can love and rest ? — 

Mrs. Browning. 

In love affairs, a young shepherdess is a bet- 
ter partner than an old queen. — De Finod. 

Who loves, will not he adored. — Lavater, 

In delicate souls, love never presents itself 
hut under the veil of esteem. — Mme, Boland. 


A little love rapidly develops the sensihili- 
‘ties and intelligence of women ; it is through 
the heaii; that they ripen or mould. — Latina. 

Who from motives of love hides love, loves 
ineffably and eternally. — Lavater. 

When God formed the rose, he said, “ Thou 
shalt flourish and spread thy perfume.’^ When 
he commanded the sun to emerge from chaos, 
he added, ‘‘Thou shalt enlighten and warm 
the world.” When he gave life to the lark, he 
enjoined upon it to soar and sing in the air. 
Finally, he created man and told him to love. 
And seeing the sun shine, perceiving the rose 
scattering its odors, hearing the lark warble in 
the air, how can man help loving ? — Gri^AU 


As it never depends on ourselves to love or 
to cease to love, a lover cannot complain with 
justice of the inconstancy of his mistress, nor 
she of her lover’s fickleness. — Mme. de Sartory. 

The deeper love, the more exacting it is. — 
George Sand. 

The science of love is the philosophy of the 
heart. — Cicero. 


Love is the highest word ; it is the synonyme 
of God. — Lama^'tine, 


Love is a disease that kills nobody, hut one 
whose time has come. — Marguerite de Valois. 

Love is a necessity in marriage ; without it 
those who enter into matrimony would be com- 
parable to a sot who drinks only to intoxicate 
himself. — Plutarch. 


In love; one who ceases to be rich begins to 
he poor. — Cham fort. 


Eeal love is all of one type ; there are end- 
less imitations of it. — Alfred de Mimet. 

A mind might pender its thought for ages, 
and not gain so much self-knowledge as the 
passion of love shall teach it in a day. — Emerson. 

Love is the golden ladder upon which the 
heart mounts to heaven. — Geihel. 


Love is the burden of all Nature’s odes. The 
song of the birds is an epithalaniium, a hyme- 
neal. The marriage of the flowers spots the 
meadows and fringes the hedges with pearls 
and diamonds. In the deep water, in the high 
air, in woods and pastures, and the bowels of the 
earth, this is the employment and condition of 
all things. — ThoreatL 
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The roots of the deepest love die in the heart, 
if nortenderly cherished. — Herder. 

Where confidence is wanting, the most beauti- 
ful flower in the garland of love is missing- — 

Goethe. 


A heart once poisoned by suspicion has no 
longer room for love. — Kotzebue. 

Love looks through spectacles which make 
copper appear like gold, poverty like riches, 
and foul tears like pearls. — Cervantes. 

Love is the road to God ; for love, endless 
love, is Himself. — Sonnenberg. 

Love, like the creeping vine, withers if it has 
nothing to embrace. — • Nisumi. 

My bounty is as boundless as the sea, my 
love as deep ; the more I give to thee, the more 
I have, for both are infinite. — Slmks'peare. 

Life is ever lord of death, and love can never 
lose its own. — Whittier. 

He who deteimines to love only those who 
are faultless will soon find himself alone. — 

Vihischti, 

Though sweet love to conquer glorious be, 
yet is the pain thereof much greater than the 
fee. — Spenser. 

Life is made up, not of knowledge only, but 
of love also. — Emerson. 


Love must owe its origin to love. — 

Mrs. Earbauld. 


Compulsion hardly restores right ; love yields 
all things. — Jane Porter. 

It is a wonderful subduer, — this love, this 
hunger of the heart. — George Eliot. 

It is true that men not unfrequently sacri- 
fice love to ambition, but few women have ever 
done this voluntarily. Love with them, as 
weighed against all things else, will kick the 
beam . — Bayard Taylor. 

We all know that there is no love in law, 
and but veiy little equity. — Jfme. de Genlis. 

Love shall never twang his dart from any 
string that ’s fomied by art, ^ Paulding. 

We never cm willingly offend where we sin- 
cerely love. — Howland SUl. 


Love is master of the wisest ; it is only fools 
that defy him. — Thackeray. 

Let us love temperately : things violent last 
not; and too much dotage rather argues folly 
than true affection. — Massinger. 

Love keeps the cold out better tban a cloak* 
It serves for food and raiment. — Longfellow. 

In joining contrasts lietb love’s delight. — 

‘ Sheridan Knowles. 

It is as easy to count atomies as to resolve 
the proportions of a lover. — Shaksp(W.re. 

Opposition to a man in love is like oil to fire. 

Ouida. 

Beal love requires love to sustain it ; it be- 
gets love. — Lavater. 

What woman says to her fond lover should be 
written in air or the swift water. — Catullus. 

There is no more delightful hour in life than 
that of an unconfessed hut mutual love. -- 

E. Lynn Linton, 

Curse on this love, this little scarecrow 
love ; that frights fools, with his painted bow 
of lath, out of their feeble senses. — Otway. 

Let’s love a season, but let that season be 
only spring. — Byron. 

Of the book of books most wondrous is the 
tender book of love. — Goethe. 

We paint love as a child, when he should 
sit a giant on his clouds, the gi'eat disturbing 
spirit of the world. —George Croly. 

Knowledge is the parent of love ; Wisdom, 
love itself. — J. C. Hare. 

They say, all lovers swear more performance 
than they are able, and yet reserve an ability 
that they never perform. — Shdk^eare. 

Love is ever the beginning of knowledge, as 
fire is of light. — Carlyle. 

To embrace the whole creation with love 
sounds beautiful ; but we must begin with the 
individual, with the nearest. —Herder. 

Love is the purification of the heart from 
self ; it strengthens and ennobles the character, 
rives higher motives and a nobler aim to every 
action of life, and makes both man and woman 
strong, noble, and courageous.— 
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They love indeed that quake to say they 
love. — Sir F, Sidney. 

Love better is than fame. — Bayard Taylor. 

I think there is not half a kiss to choose who 
loves another best. — Shaksycare. 

Love is of all stimulants the most powerful. 
It sharpens the wits like danger, and the mem- 
ory like hatred ; it spurs the will like ambi- 
tion ; it intoxicates like wine. — 

A. B. Edwards. 


Nothing is more natural nor more fallacious 
than a belief that we are beloved. — 

PwchefoiLcauld. 

None but the brave and beautiful can love. — 
Bailey. 

Men and women existed before creeds ; love 
is the only religion. — 3£rs. Gamybell Fraed. 

Love is a sorcerer’s poison. — Ouida. 


The chemist of love tran.smutes this perishing 
mould, made out of mire, into purest gold. — 
Hafiz. 

It is a strange thing to note the excess of this 
passion, and how it braves the nature and value 
of things by this, that the speaking in a per- 
petual hyperbole is comely in nothing but in 
love. — Bacon. 


The fountain of love is the rose and the 
lily, the sun and the dove. — Heinrich Heme. 


He whom love guards, is well guarded. — 

Voltaire. 


The deepest and most passionate love is that 
which survives the death of esteem. — Ouida. 


We bury love ; forgetfulness grows over it like 
^ss : that is a thing to mourn for, not the 
Leed. — Alexander Smith. 


The understanding’s copper coin counts not 
with the gold of love. — Hafiz. 

Love’s humility is love’s true pride. — 

Bayard Taylor. 

Many a woman rejects a man because he is 
in love with her, and accepts another because 
he is not. The first is thinking too much of 
himself and his emotions j the other makes a 
study of her and her friends, and leai’ns what 
ropes to pull. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Love hath never known a law beyond its 
own sweet will. — Whittier. 


True love were very unlovely if it were half 
so deadly as lovers term it. — Sir F. Sidney. 

We must not ridicule a passion which he 
who never felt never was happy, and he who 
laughs at never deserves to feel. — Hr. Johnson. 

The bloom of young Desire and purple light 
of Love. — Gray. 

If there is anything that keeps the mind open 
to angel visits, and repels the ministry of ill, 
it is human love. — N. F. Willis. 


Platonic dove is platonic nonsense. — 

Richardson. 


I love men, not because they are men, but 
because they are not women. — 

Queen Christina. 

It is not true that love makes all things 
easy ; it makes us choose what is difficult. — 
George Eliot. 

Love is the beginning, the iniddle, and the 
end of everything. — Lacordairc. 


Hatred and ill-will confine the spectator to 
the mere surface of what he sees, let him be 
ever so acute ; but when great perspicacity is 
associated with kindness and love, the observer 
may pierce beyond the mere shell of naen and 
of the world, and under happy influences may 
hope to solve the highest problems. — Goethe. 


Love never dies of starvation, but often of 
indigestion. — Ninon dc Lenclos. 


Love’s sweetest meanings are tmspoken. — 
Bovte. 

Love lives on, and hath a power to bless 
when they who loved are hidden in the grave. 

Lowell. 

The passion of love generally appears to 
everybody hut the man w'ho feohs it entirely 
disproportionate to the value of the object ; 
and though love is pardoned in a certain age 
because we know it is natural, having violently 
seized the imagination, yet it is always laughecl 
at because we cannot enter into it, and all seri- 
ous and strong expressions of it appear ridicu- 
lous to a third person. Though a lover is good 
company to his mistress, he is so to nobody 
else. — Adam Smith. 
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Imaginative love can never cope with two 
years or three thousand miles. — J, L. Basford. 


In love it is only the commencement that 
charms. I am not surprised that we find 
pleasure in frequently recommencing. — 

Prince de Ligne. 

Love manufactures every man into a poet 
'while the fever lasts. — Mrs. Oamphell Praed. 


Love is the art of hearts, and heart of arts. 

Bailey, 

What mole can he so blind as a woman In. 
love ? — Min on de Lend os. 

The soul of love lives in the body of another. 

Cato, 

Genuine love, however rated as the chief 
passion of the human heart, is but a poor de- 
pendant, a retainer upon other passions, — 
admiration, gratitude, respect, esteem, pride 
in the object. — Elizabeth Inchhald, 


Love reflects the thing beloved. — Tennyson. 


He that hath known to change ne’er knew 
to love. — Gay, 

What is it that love does to a woman? 
W^ithout it she only sleeps ; with it, alone, she 
lives. — Oicida. 


Love ‘is a severe critic. Hate can pardon 
more than love. — Thoremc. 


Women hope that the dead love may revive ; 
but men know that of all dead things none are 
so past recall as a dead passion. — Ouida. 

A man does not entreat for love. It is the 
irresistible impulse towards each other of two 
soids, a union in which there is neither con- 
scious giving nor receiving. — 

Mrs, Campbell Praed, 


Who has once truly love'd will never seek 
the loved one’s ill. — Calderon. 


A supreme love, a motive that gives a sub- 
lime rhythm to a woman’s life, and exalts habit 
into partnership with the soul’s highest needs, 
is not to be had where and how she wills ; to 
know that high initiation, she must often tread 
where it is hard to tread, and feel the chill air, 
and watch through darkness. — George Eliot. 


The true point of the line of beauty is the 
line of love, having strength on the one side 
and weakness on the other. Love is the mean 
in which these extremes unite and produce 
perfection. — Goethe. 

Men, as a rule, love most what they can 
afford to despise and have no cause whatever 
to envy. — Ouida, 

Love has a tide. — Helen Hunt. 


Carrying thus in one person the only two 
hands of good-will, loveliness and lovingness. 

Bir P. Sidney. 

That which we call gallantry to women seems 
to he the heroic virtue of private persons ; and 
there never breathed one man who did not, in 
that part of his days wherein he was recom- 
mending himself to his mistress, do something 
beyond his ordinary course of life. — Steele, 

The religion of humanity is love. — Mazzini, 

Consider the immensity of the Divine love, 
expressed in all the emanations of his provi- 
dence ! — Jeremy Taylor, 

Love and a cough cannot be hid. — 

George Herb&ri. 

Kothing is difficult to love ; it will make a 
man cross Ms own inclinations to please those 
whom he loves. — Tillotson. 


To love one who loves you, to admire one 
who admires you, — in a word, to be the idol 
of one’s idol, — is exceeding the limit of human 
joy ; it is stealing fire from heaven, and de- 
serves death. — Mme. de Girardin. 


In love, as in everything else, experience is 
a physician who never comes until after the 
disorder is cured. — Mme. de la Tour. 


The pale complexion of true love. — 

ShaJespeare. 

The magic of first love is the ignorance that 
it can ever end. — Beaconsfield. 


If love lives on hope, it also dies with it. — 

Corneille, 


Love is the bond and the sanction which 
connects not only m^ -with man, hut with 
everything which exists. We are horn into 
the world ; and there is something within us 
which, from the instant that we live, more and 
more thirsts after its likeness. — Shelley. 
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It is strange that men will talk of miracles, 
revelations, inspiration, and the like, as things 
past, while love remains. — Thoreau. 


Love,. when it visits old men, is like sunshine 
on snow, — it is more dazzling than warming. 

J. Petit-Senn. 


She floats upon the river of his thoughts. — 

Longfellow. 

The violence of love is as much to he dreaded 
as that of hate. When it is durable, it is 
serene and equable. Even its famous pains 
begin only with the ebb of love ; for few are 
indeed lovers, though all w^ould fain be. — 

Thoreau. 


Ah me ! that no herbs can cure the love- 
sick ! — Ovid. 

To a woman the voice of fame is only an 
echo, fainter and more distant, of the voice of 
love. — Mrs. Jameson. 

The woman who loves us is only a woman ; 
but the woman we love is a celestial being 
whose defects disappear under the prism through 
which we see her. — Mme. de Girardm. 


The darts of love are blunted by maiden 
modesty. — Cervantes. 

Love, a penurious god, very niggardly of his 
opportunities, must be watched like a hard- 
hearted treasurer. — Dryden. 


It is certain that there is no other passion 
which does produce such contrary effects in so 
great a degree. But this may be said for love, 
that if you strike it out of the soul, life would 
be insipid, and our being but half animated. — 

Addison. 


Love abounds both in honey and poison. — 

Plautus. 


Love is not altogether a delirium, yet it haa 
many points in common therewith. I call it 
rather a discerning of the infinite in the finite. 

Carlyle. 

Oh, how beautiful is love ! Even thou that 
sneerest and laughest in cold indifference or 
scorn if others are near thee, — thou too must 
acknowledge its truth when thou art alone, 
and confess that a foolish world is prone to 
laugh in public at what in private it reveres 
ks one of the highest impulses of our nature; 
nanaely, love. — Longfellow. 


There is in man’s nature a secret inclination 
and motion towards love of others, which, if it 
be not spent upon one or a few, doth naturally 
spread itself towards many, and maketb men 
become humane and charitable. — Bacon. 


Love is the loadstone of love. — Mrs. Osgood. 

Nothing is so fierce but love will soften ; 
nothing so sharp-sighted in other matters hut 
it will throw a mist before its eyes. — 

L’ Estrange. 

Love supreme defies all sophistry. — 

George Eliot. 

If love gives wit to fools, it undoubtedly, 
takes it from wits. — Alphonse Karr. 

A lover’s hope resembles the bean in the 
nursery-tale, — let it once take root, and it will 
gi'ow so rapidly that in the course of a few 
hours the giant Imagination builds a castle on 
the top, and by and by comes Disappointment 
with the curtal-axe, and hews down both the 
plant and the superstructure. — 

Sir TV alter Scott. 

In love as in war, a fortress that parleys is 
half taken. — Marguerite de Valois, 

There are women who love their husbands as 
blindly, as enthusiastically, and as enigmatically 
I as nuns their cloister. — 

Marie Ehncr-Eschmlach. 


To enlarge or illustrate this power of the 
effects of love is to set a candle in the sun. — 

Bobert Burton. 


Attachment must burn in oxygen, or it will 
go out ; and by oxygen I mean a mutual ad- 
miration and pursuit of virtue, improvement, 
utility, the pleasures of taste, or some other 
concern, which shall be the element of th(?ir 
commerce, and make them love each other, not 
only for each othei’, but as devotees to some 
third object which tlaey both adore. — 

John Foster. 

Most men need more love than they deserve. 

, • Marie Ebner-Eschenhack. 


^Many a generous sentiment and many a 
virtuous resolution have been called forth and 
matured by admiration of one who may herself, 
perhaps, have been incapable of either. It 
matters not what the object is that a man 
aspires to be worthy of, and proposes as a 
model of imitation, if he does but believe it to 
be excellent. — TVhately. 
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Wlioso believes in tbe freedom of the will bas 
never loved and never bated- — 

Marie Ebner-EschenhacTi. 

Nothing quickens the perceptions like genu- 
ine love. From the humblest professional at- 
tachment to the most chivalric devotion, what 
keenness of observation is born under the in- 
fluence of that feeling which drives away the 
obscuring clouds of selfishness as the sun con- 
sumes the vapor of the morning ! — 

Tudkerman. 

Eove not only has rights, but is always 
right. — Marie Ebicr-Eschenbach, 

Lovers are apt to see through their eyes, but 
the safest wav is to see through their ears. 
Who was it that said, “Speak, that I may 
see you ? — Steryie. 

A man of sense may love like a madman, but 
not like a fool. — EochefoucaulcL 

The quarrels of lovers are like summer 
showers, that leave the country more verdant 
and beautiful. — Mme. Meeker. 

It is no merit of mine that he loves me ; but 
it will be my fault if he ceases to love me. — 

George Eliot 

A lover is a herald who proclaims the merit, 
the wit, or the beauty of a woman. What does 
a husband proclaim ? — Balzac. 

Is not every true lover a martyr ? — 

J. C. Marc. 


The lover never sees personal resemblance in 
his mistress to her kind or to others. His 
friends find her a likeness to her mother or her 
sister, or to persons not of her blood. The 
lover sees no resemblance except to summer 
evenings and diamond mornings, to rainbows, 
and tbe song of birds. — Emerson. 

In love we are all fools alike. — Gay. 

Certainly the lover is no lover, or but a very 
small-hearted one, who does not see much 
beauty in the faults of the mistress of his 
affections. — Arthur Helps. 

It is the wiser plan to take it for granted 
that cousins will not fall in love. If you be- 
gin with precautions, the affair will come iu 
spite of them. ' One must not undertake to 
act for Providence in these niatters, which can 
no more be held under tbe hand than a brood 
of chickens. — George Eliot 


Men declare their love before they feel it ; 
women confess theirs only after they have 
proved it. — Latenci. 

'Who can deceive a lover ? — Virgil. 

Lovers abstain from caresses and haters from 
insults while they sit in one’s parlor with 
common friends. — Emerson. 

What millions of time lovers waste ! — 

Ninon de Lenclos. 


Wlioever passed the tonab of Abelard and 
Heloise, in the ground of Pere la Chaise, with- 
out a heart-swell? There is no deep love 
which has not in it an element of solemnity.— 

Beecher. 


A loving maiden gi’ows unconsciously more 
bold, — Pdchter. 

Imparadised in one another’s arms. — Milton. 

Onr very wretchedness grows- dear to us 
when suffering fox one whom we love. — 

BulwerMytton. 

Lovers are angry, reconciled, entreat, thank, 
appoint, and finally speak all things by their 
eyes. — Montaigne. 

How sweet is the prayer of the virgin heart 
to its love ! Thy virtue won me. With virtue 
preserve me ! Dost thou love me ? Keep me, 
then, still worthy to be loved ! — 

Sir F. Sidney. 

Mutual love, the crown of all our bliss. — 

Milton. 


No woman ever loved to the full extent of 
the passion who did not feel humbled — de- 
lighted in that humility — by her exaggerated 
and overweening estimate of the superiority of 
the object of her worship. — 

Anna Cora MowaU. 

The oath of a lover is no stronger than the 
word of a tapster ; they are both the confirm- 
ers of false reckoning. — Shakspeare. 


Love, like the opening of the heavens to the 
saints, shows for a moment, even to the dullest 
man, the possibilities of the human race. ^ He 
has faith, hope, and charity for another being, 
perhaps but tbe creation of bis imagination ; 
still, it is a great advance for a man^ to be 
profoundly loving, even in his imagination.— 
^ Arthur Helps. 
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Bixt love is blind, and lovers cannot see the 
pretty follies that themselves commit. — 

ShalcspccLre, 

People in love think other people blind. — 

/. Petit- S&iin. 


I hate a lover that can dare to think he 
draws a moment’s air independent of the 
bounty of his mistress. There is not so impu- 
dent a thing in Nature as the saucy look of an 
assured man, confident of success. — Congreve. 

He who, from motives of love, hides his love, 
loves ineffably and eternally. — Lavater. 

LOVEIillSrESS. 

Loveliness needs not the foreign aid of orna- 
ment, but is, when unadorned, adorned the 
most. — Thomson. 

There is certainly no beauty on earth which 
exceeds the natural loveliness of woman. — 

J. Petit-Senn. 


A good woman is the loveliest flower that 
blooms under heaven ; and we look with love 
and wonder ixpon its silent grace, its pure 
fragrance, its delicate bloom of beauty. — 

Thackeray. 

A lovely lady, garmented in light. — 

Shelley. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress, and lay 
down in her loveliness. — Coleridge. 

What makes 'woman lovely ? Virtue, faith, 
and- gentleness in suffering, an endurance 
through scorn or trial ; then has it the stamp 
celestial, and is admitted to sisterhood with 
angels, — John Brent. 

’T is not a lip or eye we beauty call, but the 
joint force and full resulii of all. — Pope. 

A thing of beauty is a \oy forever ; its love- 
liness increases ; it will iwer pass into noth- 
ingness. — Keats. ^ 

Women are the poetry of the world in the 
same sense as the stars are the poetry of 
heaven. Clear, light-giving, harmonious, they 
are the terrestrial planets that rule the destinies 
of mankind. — Hargrave. 


Thus was beauty sent from heaven, — the 
loTely mistress of truth and good in this dark 
world. — Akemde. 


The perfection of outward loveliness is the 
soul shining through its crystalline covering. — 

Jane Pm'ter. 

A beautiful envelope for mortality, presenting 
a glittering and polished exterior, the appear- 
ance of which gives no certain indication of the 
real value of what is contained therein. — 

Mrs. Balfonr,- 

Few have borne unconsciously the spell of 
loveliness. — Whittier. 

LUCK. 

No ill-luck stirring but what lights o’ my 
shoulders ; no sighs but o’ my breathing ; no 
tears hut o’ my shedding. — Shakspeare. 

A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck. — 
James A. Garfield. 

Wheresoe’er thou move, good luck shall fling • 
her old shoe after. — Tennyson. 


A lucky man is rarer than a white crow. — 

Juvenal. 


Ability wins us the esteem of the true among 
men luck, that of the people. — 

Phochefoucauld. 

Our own actions are the accidents of fortune, 
that we sometimes place to the credit of luck 
or misfortune. — James Ellis. 


If the sky falls, we shall catch larks, — 

Cervantes. 


Shallow men believe in luck j strong men 
believe in cause and effect. — Emerson, 


Good and bad luck is but asynonyme, in the 
great majority of instances, for good and had 
judgment. — ChatfLeld. 

A man never has good luck who has' a had 
wife. — Beecher. 

Good luck is the willing handmaid of up- 
right, energetic character and conscientious 
observance of duty. — Lowell. 


' When good luck knocks at the door, let him 
in and keep him there. — Cervantes. 


The lucky have whole days which still they 
choose ; the unlucky have hut hours, and those 
they lose. — Dryden, 
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Things unhoped for happen oftener than 
things we desire. — Plautus, 

Luck cannot change birth Horace. 

Hope nothing fr:m luck ; and the probability 
is that you will be so prepared, forewarned, 
and forearmed that all shallow obseryers will 
call you lucky. — Buhver-Lytto%, 

Luck relies on chance ; labor, on character. 

Qobden. 


A good character, good habits, and iron in- 
dustry are impregnable to the assaults of all the 
ill-luck that fools ever dreamed of. — Addison. 

LUXITEY. 

While we are poor, the necessaries of life are 
the luxuries ; after we become rich, the luxu- 
ries are the necessities. — H. W. Sliaio. 

Luxury, like wine, both stimulates and weak- 
ens. — Alyho'iise Karr. 

Luxury and dissipation, soft and gentle as 
their approaches are, and silently as they 
throw their silken charms about the heart, 
enslave it more than the most active and tur- 
bulent vices. — Hannah More. 


Pile luxury as bigb as you will, health is 
better. — Julia Ward Howe, 


Luxury is more destructive than war. — 

Jwoewil. 


If you desire to remove avarice, you must 
first remove its mother, luxury. — Cicero. 

We read on the foreheads of those who are 
surrounded by luxury that Fortune sells what 
she is thought to give. — La Fontaine. 

As long as your genius buys, the investment 
is safe, though you spend like a monarch. — 

Emerson. 


Luxury is artificial poverty. — Addison. 


When one of his friends asked Scopas the 
Thessalian for something that coitld be of little 
use to him, he answered, “ It is in these use- 
less and superfluous things that I am rich and 
happy.” — Plutarch. 

The dry-rot of the constitution. — Ohatjield. 


Give me the luxuries of life, and we will dis- 
pense with the necessaries. — Motley. 


Seneca draws a picture of that disorderly 
luxury which changes day into night and 
night into day, and inverts every stated hour 
of every office of life. — Hume. 


Ko nation was ever ruined by luxury, for it 
could extend only to a very few. — . 

Lr. Johnson. 

He repents on thorns that sleeps in beds of 
roses. — Quarles. 


We see the pernicious effects of luxury in 
the ancient Romans, who immediately found 
themselves poor as soon as this vice got foot- 
ing among them. — Addison. 


Growm wanton by prosperity, studied new 
arts of luxury and ease. — Roscommon. 


When Socrates passed through shops of toys 
and ornaments, he cried out, “How many 
things are here which I do not need ! ” And 
the same expression may every man make who 
surveys the common accommodations of life. — 

Hr. Johnson. 


Superfluity comes sooner by white hairs, but 
competency lives longer. — ShaJcs^eare. 


O luxury ! thou curst of heaven^s decree ! — 

Goldsmith. 


But just disease to luxury succeeds, and 
eveiy death its own avenger breeds. — Pope. 


Rich meats, rich wines, and vain magnifi- 
cence. — Walter Harte. 


By luxury we condemn ourselves to greater 
torments than have yet been invented by anger 
or revenge, or inflicted by the greatest tyrants 
upon the worst of men. — Sir W. Temple. 

Avarice and luxury, those pests which have 
ever been the ruin of every great State. — Hmy. 

On the soft bed of luxury most kingdoms 
have expired. — Young. 


Whenever vanity and gayety, a love of pomp 
and dress, furniture, equipage, buildings, great 
company, expensive diversions, and elegant 
entertainments get the better of the principles 
and judgments of men and women, there is no 
knowing where they will stop, nor into what 
evibs, natural, moral, or political, they will 
lead us. — John Adams. 


10 
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They that thus -make their bellies their gods 
do make their glory their shame. — Warwick. 


Corruption, discord, luxury combined, down 
sunk the far-famed mistress of mankind. — 

Arbuthnot. 

LYING. 

Lord, Lord, how this world is given to 
lying ! — Shaks^peare. 

One of the fathers has earned this point so 
high as to declare he would not tell a lie 
though he were sure to gain heaven by it. — 

Addison. 


The truth in masquerade. — Byron. 

Bacon tells us that one of the Greek philoso- 
phers was at a stand to think what should be 
in it that men should love lies, where neither 
they make for pleasure, as with poets, nor ad- 
vantage, as with merchants, but for the lies’ 
sake. — Beacomfidd. 

A lie is like a vizard, that may cover the 
face indeed, but can never become it. — South. 

Lying ’s a certain mark of cowardice. — 

Southern. 


There are people ’who lie simply for the sake 
of lying. — Pascal. 

Lies exist only to be extinguished. — 

Carlyle. 

If 1 do lie, and do no harm by it, though 
the gods hear, I hope they ’ll pardon it. — 

Shakspeare. 

No villany or flagitious action was ever yet 
committed but, upon a due inquiry into the 
cause of it, it will be found that a lie was first 
or last the principal engine to effect it. — 

South. 


Every brave man shuns more than death 
the shame of lying. — Corneille. 

Lies can destroy, but not create. — Tupper. 

A lie that is half a truth is ever the blackest 
of lies. — Tennyson. 

Liars are verbal forgers. — Chatfield. 

A lie is a breach of promise ; for whoever 
seriously addresses his discourse to another 
tacitly promises to speak the truth, because he 
knows the truth is expected. — Bciley. 


Do the devils lie ? No ; for then even hell 
could not subsist. — Sir T. Browne. 


A liar is sooner caught than a cripple. — 

Ariosto, 

It is wilful deceit that makes a lie. A man 
may act or speak a lie. — Paley. 

Ljdng, like license, has its degrees 

George Sand. 

Everything repeats itself ; ’ even lies are born 
again once in so often. — E. W. Shaw. 


Past all shame, so past all truth. — 

Shakspeare. 

One man lies in his words, and gets a bad 
reputation ; another, in his manners, and en- 
joys a good one. — Thoreau. 


Be sure no lie can ever reach old age. — 

Sophocles. 

He "will lie, sir, with such volubility that 
you would think truth were a fool. — 

Shakspeare. 

A liar is a bravo towards God and a co'ward 
towards men. — Bacon. 


A sudden lie may be sometimes only man- 
slaughter upon truth ; but by a carefully con- 
structed equivocation, truth always is with 
malice aforethought deliberately murdered. — 
Morley. 

I give him joy that ’s awkward at a lie. — 

Young. 

It is not right or manly to lie even about 
Satan. — James A. Garfield. 


None but cowards lie. — Murphy. 


A lie is the abandonment and, as it were, 
the annihilation of the dignity of man. — 

Kant. 


It is a hard matter for a man to lie all over, 
Nature having provided king’s evidence in al- 
most every member. The hand will sometimes 
act as a vane, to show which way the wind 
blows, even when every feature is set the other 
way ; the knees smite together and sound the 
alarm of fear under a fierce countenance ; the 
legs shake with anger when all above is calm. 

Washington AUston, 
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MADNESS. 

Insanity is often tlie logic of an accurate 
mind overtasked. — 0. IF. JSohnes. 

Moody madness laughing wild. — Ghray, 

The dreamer is a madman quiescent ; the 
madman is a dreamer in action. — F. S, Redye, 

By mine honesty, if she he mad, — as I be- 
lieve no other, — her madness hath the oddest 
frame of sense, such a dependency of thing on 
thing, as e’er I heard in madness. — 

FhaJc^eare. 

There is a pleasure, sure, in being mad, 
which none but madmen know. — JDryden. 

Why, this is very midsummer madness. — 

BhaJcspeare. 

Madmen are alw'ays constant in love, which 
no man in Ms senses ever was. — Steme. 

Are Ms wits safe ? is he not light of brain ? — 
Shakspeare. 

Many a man is mad in certain instances, and 
goes through life without having it perceived. 
For example, a madness has seized a person of 
supposing himself obliged literally to pray con- 
tinually ; had the madness turned the opposite 
way, and the person thought it a crime ever to 
pray, it might not improbably have continued 
unobserved. — JDr. Johnson^ 

MAIDENS. 

Friends, beware of fair maidens ! When 
their tenderness begins, our servitude is near. — 
Victor Hugo. 

A maiden hath no tongue but thought. — 

Shakspeare. 

Maiden, when such a soul as thine is bom, 
the morning stars their ancient music make. — 

Lowell. 


Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare. 

JSyron. 

The young girl who begins to experience the 
necessity of loving seeks to hide it ; but the de- 
sire of pleasing betrays the secret of her heart, 
and sometimes reveals her hopes. — BeaucMne, 


Maids want nothing but husbands ; and 
when they have them they want everything. — 

Shakspeare. 

Oh the spells that haunt the trembling tale 
a bright-eyed maiden tells 1 — Edwin Arnold. 

The maiden’s chamber, silken, hushed, and 
chaste. — Keats. 

W'hen once the young heart of a maiden is 
stolen, the maiden herself will steal after it 
soon. — Moore. 


In maiden meditation, fancy-free. — 

Shakspeare, 

Nature has thrown a veil of modest beauty 
over maidenhood and moss-roses. — N, F. Willis. 


The maid who modestly conceals her beau- 
ties, while she hides, reveals. — Edxcard Moore. 


The darts of love are blunted by the modesty 
of maidenhood. — Cervantes. 


A maiden never bold, of spirit so still and 
quiet that her motion blushes at herself. — 

Shakspeare. 

The soul whose bosom lust did never touch 
is God’s fair bride ; and maiden souls are such. 

Decker. 


Poor maids have more lovers than husbands. 

John Webster. 


The chariest maid is prodigal enough, if she 
unmask her beauty to the moon. — Shakspeare, 

MAJORITY. 

A majority is always better than the best 
repartee. — Beaconsfield, 

One on God’s side is a majority. — 

Wendell BhilUps, 

Justice, not the majority, should rule. — 

BovU, 


Yotes should he weighed, not counted ! — 

Schiller, 


If the majority is insane, the sane must go 
to the hospital. — Horace Mann, 
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MALICE. 

Truth, wisdom, love, seek reasons ; malice 
only seeks causes. — LavaUr. 

As if we did not suffer enough from the 
storms which beat upon us without, must we 
conspire also to harass one another ? — Blair. 

Malice is of the boomerang character, and is 
apt to turn upon the projector. — ■ Thackeray. 

Malice blunts the point of wit. — 

Douglas Jerrold. 

Malignant tempers, whatever kind of life they 
are engaged in, will discover their natural tmct- 
ure of mind. — Addison. 

Wit loses its point when dipped in malice. — 

Sheridan. 


Malice drinketh up the greater part of its 
own poison . — Socrates. 

For malice will with joy the lie receive. — 

Ovid. 


Malice and hatred are very fretting and vex- 
atious, and apt to make our minds sore and 
uneasy. — Tillotson. 

Malice is poisoned by her own venom. — 

Lavatcr. 


The lighter sort of malignity turneth but 
to a crossness or aptness to oppose ; but the 
deeper sort to envy or more mischief. — Bacon, 

MAN. 

God made him, and therefore let him pass 
for a man. — Shakspeare. 


The less one sees and knows men, the higher 
one esteems them ; for experience teaches them 
real value. — Marguerite de Valois. 


Man is a piece of the universe made alive. — 

’ Emerson. 

^ Mankind differ in essence as they do in form, 
limbs, and senses, and only so and no more. — 

Lavater. 

Every want, not of a low kind, physical as 
well as moral, which the human breast feels, 
and which brutes do not feel, and cannot feel, 
raises man by so much in the scale of existence, 
and is a clear proof, and a direct instance, of 
the favor of God toward his so much favored 
human offspring. — Daniel JVeMer. 


Man is all symmetry, full of proportions,, 
one limb to another, and all to all the world* 
besides. Each part may call the farthest 
brother. — George Eerlert. 


To despise our species is the price we must 
often pay for our knowledge of it. — Colton. 

Man is the metre of all things ; the hand is 
the instrument, and the mind is the form of 
forms. — Aristotle. 


Creation lives, grows, and multiplies ; man 
is but a witness. — Victor Hugo. 

If man should commence by studying him- 
self, he would see how impossible it is to go 
further. — Pascal. 


Man’s moral nature is a riddle which only 
eternity can solve. — Thoreau. 

A man is a great thing upon the earth and 
through eternity ; but every jot of the greatness 
of man is unfolded out of w^oman. — 

TValt Whitman. 

The study of man is the doctrine of unisons 
and discords between ourselves and others. — 

Lavatcr, 


The soul of man crcateth its own destiny of 
power; and as the trial is intenser here, his 
being hath a nobler strength in heaven. — 

N. P. Willis. 


The history of the race is biit that of the in- 
dividual “writ large.” — G. M. Lewes. 


Man is to man either a god or a wolf. — 

Erasmus. 


Before man made us citizens, great Nature 
made us men. — Lowell. 


Man has been lent, not given, to life. — 

Publius Syncs. 

When I beheld this I sighed, and said within , 
myself, “ Surely mortal man is a broomstick ! ” 

, ‘ Swift. 

The basest thougbt possible concerning man 
is that he has no spiritual nature ; and tlie fool- 
ishest misunderstanding of him possible is that 
he has, or shoxild have, no animal nature. For 
his nature is nobly animal, nobly spiritual, — 
coherently and irrevocably so ; neither part of 
it may, but at its peril, expel, despise, or defy 
the other, — Buskin. 
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The gods are immortal men, and men are 
mortal gods. — Eeraditits. 

Men are but children of a larger growth ; our 
appetites are apt to change as theirs, and full 
as craving, too, and full as vain. — Dryden, 


The very substance which last week was 
grazing in the field, waving in the milk-pail, 
or gi’owing in the garden, is now become part 
of the man. — Dr, IVatts. 


Mankind is iinamendable. — Pope. 


He is the whole encyclopaedia of facts. — 

Eiiiersm. 


Man, that is horn of woman, is of few days 
and full of trouble. — Bible. 

The hulk of our species are such as are not 
likely to he remembered a moment after their 
disappearance. — Addison. 

That crawling insect, who from mud began, 
warmed by my beams, and kindled into man ! — 
Dryden. 

There is the supreme and indissoluble con- 
sanguinity between men, of which the heathen 
poet saith, we are all His generation- — Bacon. 

Sent into the wmrld to be a growing and 
exhaustless force. — Chapin. 

The Highest Being reveals himself in man. — 

Carlyle. 

Vast chain of being, which from God began, 
Nature’s ethereal, human, angel, man. — Pope. 

It is of dangerous consequence to represent 
to man how near he is to the level of beasts, 
without showing him at the same time his 
greatness. It is likewise dangerous to let him 
see his greatness without his meanness. It is 
more dangerous yet to leave him ignorant of 
either; but very beneficial that he should be 
made sensible oi’ both. — Pascal. 


Man is the image and glory of God ; hut 
woman is the glory of the man. — Bible. 


What were unenlightened man ? A savage, 
roaming through the woods and wilds in quest 
of prey. — Thomson. 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how au- 
gust, how complicate, how wonderful, is man ! 

Young, 

Man, considered not mei’ely as an organized 
being, but as a rati onal.j agent and a member 
of society, is perhap%f||e most wonderfully 
contrived, and to us the &ost interesting spe- 
cimen of Divine wisdom that we have any 
knowledge of. — Whately. 


An individual man is a fruit w^hich it cost 
all the foregoing ages to form and to ripen. — 

Bmersoii. 


A combination and a fotm indeed, whei*e 
every god did seem to set his seal to give the 
world assurance of a man. ■ — Shakspeare. 

Man is not an organism ; he is an intelli- 
gence served by organs. — Sir W. Samilton. 

Look what a little vain dust we are ! — 

Addison. 


There is hut one temple in the universe, and 
that is the body of* man, — Novalis. 

A pygmy standing on the outward crust 
of this small pknet, his far-reaching spirit 
stretches outward to the infinite, and there 
alone finds rest. — Carlyle. 

We touch heaven when we lay our hand on 
a human body ! — Novalis. 

Of all the animals which fly in the air, walk 
on the land, or swim in the sea, from Paris to 
Peru, from Japan to Rome, the most foolish 
animal in my opinion is man. — BoUeau. 

Men’s natures are neither white nor black, 
hut browm. — Charles Buxton. 

Little things are great to little men. — 

Goldsmith. 


All go into one place ; all are of the dust, 
and all turn to dust again.’ — Bible. 

Man himself is the crowning wonder of crea- 
tion ; the study of his nature the noblest study 
the world affords. — Gladstone. 

We are the miracle of miracles, the great in- 
scrutable mystery of God. — Carlyle. 


Every man is a divinity in disguise, a god 
playing the fool. It seems as if heaven had 
sent its insane angels into our world as to an 
asylum. And here they will break out into 
their native music, and utter at intervals the 
words they have heard in heaven ; then the 
mad fit returns, and they mope and wallow 
like dogs ! — Emerson. 
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Philosophers say that man is a microcosm, 
or little world, resembling in miniature every 
part of the great ; and the body natural may 
be compared to the body politic. — Swift 

Man is the merriest species of creation ; all 
above and below him are serious. — Addison. 


Many men resemble glass, smooth and pol- 
ished and dull, until' broken, then sharp and 
every splinter pricks. — Richter, 

Men are a sort of animal that if ever they 
are constant, it is only when they are ill-used. 

Lady Montagu. 

My Lord St. Albans said that Nature did 
never put her precious jewels into a garret four 
stories high, and therefore that exceedingly tall 
men had ever very empty heads. — Bacon, 

Man is a reasoning rather than a reasonable 
animal, -r- Alexander Hamilton. 


Limited in his nature, infinite in his desireh 

Lamartine. 


Man is his own star ; and that soul that can 
be honest is the only perfect man. — 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 


He is compounded of two very different in- 
gredients, spirit and matter ; but how such 
uiiallied and disproportioned substances should 
act upon each other, no man’s learning yet 
could tell him. — Jeremy Collier. 

Unless above himself he can erect himself, 
how poor a thing is man ! — Daniel. 

In all our reasonings about men, we must 
lay down as a maxim that the greater part are 
ijioulded by circumstances. — Robert Hall. 

Most of the eminent men in history have 
been diminutive in stature. — Sydney Smith. 

Man is the highest product of his own his- 
tory. The discoverer finds nothing so grand 
or tall as himself, nothing so valuable to him. 
The greatest star is at the small end of the 
telescope, — the star that is looking, not looked 
after nor looked at. — Theodore Parker. 


Man is of soul and body, formed for deeds of 
high resolve, on fancy’s boldest wing. — Shelley. 

Man passes away ; his name perishes from 
^record and recollection ; his history is as a tale 
that is told, and his very monument becomes a 
min. — Washington Irving, 


Men may rise on stepping-stones of their 
dead selves to higher things. — Tennyson. 


Men will submit to any rule by which they 
may be exempted from the tyranny of caprice 
and chance. They are glad to supply by ex- 
ternal authority their own want of constancy 
and resolution, and court the government of 
others when long experience has convinced 
them of their own inability to govern them- 
selves. — Dr. Johnson. 


Man, that flowers so fresh at mom, and fades 
at eve so late. — Spenser. 


"What would this man ? Now upward will 
he soar, and little less than angel, would be 
more. — Pope. 

It is an error to suppose that a man belongs 
to himself. No man does. He belongs to his 
wife, or his children, or his relations, or to his 
creditors, or to society in some form or other. — 

G. A. Said. 


It matters not what men assume to be ; or 
good or bad, they are but what they are. — 

Bailey. 

If man had reason without passion, or pas- 
sion without reason, he might have some de- 
gree of peace ; but, possessing both, he is in a 
state of perpetual warfare, for peace with one 
is war with the other. He is divided against 
himself. — Pascal, 


Man dwells apart, though not alone ; he walks 
among his peers unread. — Jean Ingclow. 


Wliat a chimera is man ! what a confused 
chaos I what a subject of contradiction ! A 
professed judge of all things, and yet a feeble 
worm of the earth ! the great depositary and 
guardian of truth, and yet a mere huddle of 
uncertainty ! the glory and the scandal of the 
universe ! — Pascal. 


A man ’s a man for a’ that. — Bums. 


The only competition worthy of a wise man 
is with himself. — Mrs. Jameson. 


Can anything be imagined so lidiculous that 
this miserable and wretched creature, who is 
not so much as master of himself, but subject 
to the mjunes of all things, should call him- 
self master and emperor of the world, of which 
he has not power to know the least part, much 
less to command the whole ? — Montaigne. 
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For we are animals no less, altliougli of dif- 
ferent species. — Samuel Butler, 


Mankind divides itself into two classes, — 
benefactors and malefactors. The second class 
is vast ; the first a handful. — Emerson, 

Three fifths of him genius, and two fifths 
sheer fudge. — ■ Lowell, 


Oh, we are ridiculous animals ; and if the 
angels have any fun in them, how we must 
divert them ! — Horace IFalpole, 


When faith is lost, w'hen honor dies, the man 
is dead ! — Whittier. 


What a piece of work is a man ! how noble in 
reason ! how infinite in faculty \ in form and 
moving how express and admirable ! in ac- 
tion how like an angel I in apprehension how 
like a god ! the beauty of the world ! the para- 
gon of animals ! — Shakspeare, 


They are but children, too, though having 
gray haii’s. — Seneca. 


Circumscribed in his nature, infinite in his 
desires, man is a fallen angel, with recollec- 
tions of heaven. — Lamartine. 


The lot of man, to suffer and to die. — Pope, 


Mankind are earthen jugs, with spirit in 
them. — Hawthorne, 


In my youth I thought of writing a satire on 
mankind ; but now, in my age, I think I 
should write an apology for them. — 

Horace Walpole, 

I wonder men dare trust themselves with 
men. — Shakspeare. 

1 consider how little man is, yet, in his 
own mind, how great ! He is lord and master 
of all things, yet scarce can command any- 
thing. — Burke, 

The finest fruit earth holds up to its Maker 
is a finished man. — Humboldt. 


What is the question which is now placed 
before society, with the glib assurance which 
to me is most astounding ? That question is 
this : Is man an ape or an angel ? I am on the 
side of the angels. — Beaconsfield, 


MAITHEBS. 

Just as politeness imitates kindness, so does 
grace imitate modesty. — Jouhert. 

The scholar without good breeding is a ped- 
ant; the philosopher, a cynic ; the soldier, a 
bmte ; and every man disagreeable. — 

Chesterfield. 

Men make laws ; women make manners. — 
Segur. 

With many men, their fine manners are a lie 
all over, — a skin-coat or finish of falsehood. 
They are not brave enough to do without this 
sort of armor, which they wear night and day. 

Thoreau. 

Ungraciousness in rendering a benefit, like a 
hoarse voice, mars the music of the song. — 
Feltham, 

A gentleman has ease without familiarity, is 
respectful without meanness, genteel without 
affectation, insinuating without seeming art. — 

Chesterfield. 

Gentleness, cheerfulness, and urbanity are 
the Three Graces of manners. — 

Marguerite de Valois. 

Nature is the best posture-master. — 

Emerson, 


A man’s manners are a min’or, in which he 
shows his likeness to the intelligent observer. 

Goethe. 


Nothing sharpens the arrow of sarcasm so 
keenly as the courtesy that polishes it ; no re- 
proach is like that we clothe with a smile, and 
present with a bow. — Chesterfield. 

Good breeding shows itself most where, to 
an ordinary eye, it appears the least. — 

Addison, 


Good manners are made up of petty sacri- 
fices. Temperance, courage, love, are made up 
of the same jewels. — Emerson. 


Manners are an art. Some are perfect, some 
commendable, some faulty ; but there are none 
that are of no moment. How comes it that we 
have no precepts by which to teach them, or 
at least no rule whereby to judge them as we 
judge sculpture and music ? A science of man- 
ners would be more important to the virtue and 
happiness of men than one would suppose. — 

Jouhert, 
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It is wonderful how much talent runs into 
manners. ~ Emerson. 


Kings themselves cannot force the exquisite 
politeness of distance to capitulate, hid behind 
its shield of bronze. — Balzac. 


Men's evil manners live in brass ; their vir- 
tues we write in water. — Shahs^eare. 

Real good breeding is independent of the 
forms and refinements of what has assumed to 
itself the name of society. — ■ 

George Macdooiald. 

Civility is but a desire to receive civility, and 
to' be esteemed polite, — BocJiefoiocauld. 

There are certain manners which are learned 
in good society, of that force that if a person 
have them, he or she must be considered, and is 
everywhere welcome, though without beauty or 
wealth or genius. — Emerson. 

Polished brass will pass upon more people 
than rough gold. ■ — ■ Chesterfield. 

Politeness goes far, yet costs nothing. — 

Samuel Smiles. 


Virtue itself oflends where coupled with for- 
bidding manners. — Middleton. 

Men’s behavior should be like their apparel, 
— not too strait or point-device, but free for 
exercise or motion. — Bacon. 


Men are like wine, — not good before the 
lees of clownishness be settled. — Feltham. 


The manner of a vulgar man has freedom 
without ease, and the manner of a gentleman 
has ease without freedom. — Chesterfield. 

Rash enthusiasm in good society were noth- 
ing but a moral inebriety. — Byron. 

Good manners require space and time. — 

/ Lamartine. 

Better were it to be unborn than to be ill- 
bred. — Sir Walter Baleigh. 

We perhaps never detect how much of our 
social demeanor is made up of artificial airs, 
until we see a person who is at once beautiful 
and simple, without the beauty, we are apt 
to call simplicity awkwardness George Eliot. 


I have seen manners that make a similar 
impression with personal beauty. — Emerson. 


As the sword of the best-tempered metal is 
most flexible, so the truly generous are most 
pliant and courteous in their behavior to their 
inferiors. — Thomas Fuller. 


I don’t believe in the goodness of disagreeable 
people. — Dewey. 

Serenity of manners is the zenith of beauty. 

Frede&'ika Bremer. 

Simplicity of manner is the last attainment. 
Men are very long afraid of being natural, from 
the dread of being taken for ordinary. — 

Jeffrey. 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves, 
wooing poor craftsmen with the craft of smiles ! 

Shakspeare. 

Graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
might hide her faults, — if belles had faults to 
hide. — Dope. 

^ Courtesy and condescension are happy quali- 
ties, which never fail to make their way into 
the good opinion and the very heart, allaying 
the envy which always attends a high station. 

A tterbu ry. 

The company of chaste women is the proper 
atmosphere of good manners. — Goethe. 

Fine manners are a stronger bond than a 
beautiful face. The former binds ; the latter 
only attracts. — Lamartine. 


We cannot always oblige, hut we can always 
speak obligingly. — Voltaire. 

All the possible charities of life ought to he 
cultivated ; and where we can neither be breth- 
ren nor friends, let us he kind neighbors and 
pleasant acquaintances. — Burke. 

The charm of flne manners is music and 
sculpture and picture to many who do not pre- 
tend to ap}ueciation of these arts. — Emerson. 

Manners form the great charm of women. — 
Goethe. 

Proud Italy, whose manners still our tardy 
apish nation limps after in base imitation. — 

Shakspeare, 

It is with hooks as with women, — where a 
certain plainness of manner and of dress is 
more engaging than the glare of paint and airs 
and apparel, which may dazzle the eye, hut 
reach not the affections. — Eume. 
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There are few mortals so insensible that their 
affections cannot be gained by mildness, their 
confidence by sincerity, their ‘’hatred by scorn 
and neglect. — Zimriicnnann, 

Better too much form than too little. — 

Whately. 

A well-bred carriage is difficult to imitate ; 
for in strictness it is negative, and it implies a 
long-continned previous training. — Goothe. 

What fairer cloak than courtesy for fraud ? — 
Earl of Ztcrling, 

Roughness is a needless cause of discontent. 
Severity breedeth fear, but roughness breedeth 
hate. ‘Even reproof from authority ought to be 
grave, and not taunting. — Bacon, 

Few are qualified to shine in company ; hut 
it is in most men's power to be agreeable. — 
Swift. 

Good manners and good morals are sworn 
friends and firm allies. — Bartol. 

Good breeding consists in having no particu- 
lar mark of any profession, but a general ele- 
gance of manners. — Br. Johnson. 

It is a rule of manners to avoid exaggeration. 

Emerson. 


We are to carry it from the hand to the 
heart, — to improve a ceremonial nicet}’’ into a 
substantial duty, and the modes of civility into 
the realities of religion. — Soictli. 

If fine manners are so admirable in men, how 
much more effective are they in women ! — 

Mme. Becamier. 

The person who screams, or uses the superla- 
tive degree, or converses with heat puts whole 
drawing-rooms to flight. If you wish to be 
loved, love measure. You must have genius 
or a i->rodigious usefulness, if you will hide 
the want of measure. — E^nerson. 


It is gentle manners which prove so irre- 
sistible in women. — ThiopMU Gautier. 

Nothing is more certain than that our man- 
ners, our civilization, and all the good things 
which are connected with manners and with civ- 
ilization, have, in this European world of ours, 
depended for ages upon two principles, and 
were, indeed, the result of both combined, — I 
mean the spirit of a gentleman and the spiiit 
of religion. — Burke. 


O form ! How often dost thou with thy 
ease, thy habit, WTcnch awe from fools, and tie 
the wiser souls to thy false seeming I — 

Shaksjpeare. 

It is certain that our manners and customs 
go for more in life than our qualities. — 

W. D. Howelh. 

The versatility of mind and ease of manners 
which a free and social life develops in Ameri- 
can women appear in strong contrast with the 
results of the more formal education which is 
often seen in Europe. — Julia Wat'd Howe. 

What 's female beauty but an air divine ? — 
Young. 

In the society of ladies, w’ant of sense is not 
so unpardonable as want of manners- — 

Lavater. 

The immoral man who invades another's 
property is justly hanged for it ; and the ill- 
bred man, who by his ill manners invades and 
disturbs the quiet and comforts of private life, 
is, by common consent, as justly banished 
society. — - Chesterfield. 

Yoii are above the little forms which circum- 
scribe your sex. — Southern. 

One principal point of good breeding is to 
suit our behavior to the three several degrees 
of men, — our superiors, our equals, and those 
below us. — Sioift. 

Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge, and 
manners, to intrude where I am graced, — 

Shakspeare, 

"What are these wondrous civilizing arts, — 
this Roman polish and this smooth behavior, 
that render man thus tractable and tame ? — 

Addison. 

Striking manners are had manners. — 

Bobert JGall. 

The French have the advantage over ns in 
external manners. They breathe a lighter air,, 
and have a brisker cii’culation of the Mood. — 

Eazlitt. 

Wisdom, valor, justice, and learning cannot 
keep a man in countenance that is possessed 
of these excellences, if he wants that inferior 
art of life and behavior called good breeding. 

Steele. 


Good manners is the art of making those 
people easy with whom we converse. — Swift. 
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The maid improves her charms with inward 
gentleness, unaffected wisdom, and sanctity of 
manners. — Addison. 

MABTYRS. 

Even in this world they will have their judg- 
ment-day, and their names, which went down 
in the dust like a gallant banner trodden in 
the mire, shall rise again all glorious in the 
sight of nations. — Mrs, Stowe. 

The martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs 
to virtue, both in endurance and in number. — 

Colton. 


There are daily martyrdoms occurring of 
more or less self-abnegation, and of which the 
world knows nothing. “ Chapin. 

The witnessing of the truth was then so 
generally attended with this event that martyr- 
dom now signifieth not only to witness, but 
to witness to death. — South. 


It is not the death that makes the martyr, 
but the cause. — Canon Dale. 


There are saintly women who nurture their 
love through shame and sorrow, and it is 
deeper and holier than that which is reared in 
joy. — Bulwer-Lyttoni. 

Arnobius tells us that this martyrdom first 
of all made them seriously inquisitive into that 
religion which could endue the mind with so 
much strength and overcome the fear of death. 

Addison. 

Eor some not to be martyred is a martyrdom. 

Donne. 


It is admirable to die the victim of one's 
faith ; it is sad to die the dupe of one’s am- 
bition. — Lamartine, 

God discovers the martyr and confessor 
without the trial of flames and tortures, and 
will hereafter entitle many to the reward of 
actions which they had never the opportunity 
of performing. — Addison. 


Men do not go out to meet misfortune as we 
do. They learn it ; and we divine it. — 

Mme. Swetchine. 

He who writes himself martyr by his own 
inscription is like an ill painter who, by writ- 
ing on a shapeless picture which he hath drawn, 
is fain to tell passengers what shape it is, which 
else no man could imagine. — Milton. 


MATHEMATICS. 

The mathematics are friends of religion, 
inasmuch as they charm the passions, restrain 
the impetuosity of imagination, and purge the 
mind from error and prejudice. — Arbuthnot.' 

Mathematics are the most abstracted of 
knowledge. — Bacon. 

He that gives a portion of his time and talent 
to the investigation of mathematical truth will 
come to all other questions with a decided 
advantage. — Colton. 

Mathematics has not a foot to stand upon 
which is not purely metaphysical. — 

De Quincey. 

As an exercise of the reasoning faculties, 
pure mathematics is an admirable exercise, be- 
cause it consists of reasoning alone, and does 
not encumber the student with any exercise of 
judgment. — Whatcly. 

Mathematics may be briefly defined as the 
science of quantities, and is one of the most 
important of disciplining studies which engage 
the practical student. — Bufus Choate. 

The study of the properties of numbers, 
Plato tells us, habituates the mind to the con- 
templation of pure truth, and’ raises us above 
the material universe, lie would have his 
disciples apply then) selves to this study, not 
that they may be able to buy or sell, not that 
they may tfualify themselves to be shopkeepers 
or travelling merchants, but that they may 
learn to withdraw their minds from the ever- 
shifting spectacle of this visible and tangible 
world, and to fix them on the immutable essences 
of things. — Macaulay. 

MATRIMONY. 

Wedlock ’s like wine, — not properly judged 
of till the second glass. — Douglas Jerrold. 

The malicious remark of the Greek epigram- 
matist on marriage may be applied to every 
other course of life, — that its two days of happi- 
ness are the first and the last. — Dr. Johnson. 


* The first wife is matrimony ; the second, com- 
pany. — Dr. Johnson, 

The most unhappy circumstance of all is, 
when each party is always laying up fuel for 
dissension, and gathering together a magazine 
of provocations to Exasperate each other with 
when they are out of humor. — Steele. 
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Notbing confers so much honor upon a wife 
as her x>atienee ; and nothing so little as the 
patience of her husband. — Jouhert. 


An thou wilt needs thrust thy neck into a 
yoke, wear the print of it, and sigh away 
Sundays. — Shaks^eare. 


An obedient wife commands her husband. — 
Tennyson, 

If people only made prudent marriages, what 
a stop to population there would be ! — 

Thackeray. 

However old a conjugal union, it still gar- 
ners some sweetness. Winter has some cloud- 
less days, and under the snow a few flowers 
still bloom. — Mmc. de Stael. 


Matrimony hath something in it of nature, 
sometliing of civility, something of divinity. — 

Robert Hall. 


To be the mate of such sweet gentleness. — 
Joanna Baillie, 


She will keep no fool, sir, till she be married; 
and fools are as like husbands as pilchards are 
to herrings ; the husband ’s the bigger. — 

Shakspcare. 

Man and wife coupled together for the sake 
of strife. — Churchill. 


The Italians have this proverb : In buying 
houses and taking a wife, shut your eyes and 
commend yourself to God. — Duclos. 

It is in vain for a man to be born fortunate, 
if he be unfortunate in his marriage. — Racier. 


Wedlock ’s a lane where there is no turning. 

Miss Mulock, 


He that marries is like the doge who was 
married to the Adriatic. He knows not what 
there is in that which he marries ; mayhap 
treasures and pearls, mayhap monsters and 
tempests, await him. — Heinrich Heine. 

He is the half part of a blessed man, left to 
be finished by such as she ; and she a fair 
divided excellence, whose fulness of perfection 
lies in him. — Shaks^peare. 

Marriages on earth — because they are the 
seminaries of the human race and of the angels 
of heaven also ; because, likewise, they proceed 
from a spiritual origin, that is, from the mar- 
riage of good and truth ; and since, in addition, 
the Lord’s divine Y')i'oceeding principally flows 
into conjugial love — are most holy in the esti- 
mation of the ^gels. — Swedenborg. 


There is more of good nature than of good 
sense at the bottom of most rnaniages. — 

Thoreau. 

Love in marriage should be the accomplish- 
ment of a beautiful dream, and not, as it too 
often proves, the end. — Alphonse Karr. 

Oh, how many toiments lie in the small 
circle of a wedding-ring ! — Colley Cibber. 

If idleness be the root of all evil, then matri- 
mony is good for something, for it sets many a 
poor woman to work. — Vanbrugh. 

Mammon wins his way where seraphs might 
despair. — Byron. 

Has any one ever pinched into its pilulous 
smallness the cobweb of pre-matrimonial ac- 
(luaiutanceship ? — George Eliot. 

No navigator has yet traced lines of latitude 
and longitude on the conjugal sea. — Balzac. 

There cannot be any ^eat happiness in the 
married life except each in turn give up his or 
her own humors and lesser inclinations. — 

Richardson. 


A senator of Rome, while Rome smwived, 
would not have matched his daughter with a 
king. — Addison. 

Hearts with equal love combined kindle 
never-dying fires. — Carew. 

It resembles a pair of shears, so joined that 
they cannot be separated ; often moving in 
opposite directions, yet always punishing any 
one who comes between them. — Sydney Smith. 


Domestic happiness is the end of almost all 
our pursuits, and the common reward of all our 
pains. — Fielding. 

Errors of wives reflect on husbands still. — 

Rryden. 

There swims no goose so gray but, soon or 
late, she finds some honest gander for a mate. 

Pope. 

Mamage is the strictest tie of perpetual 
friendship ; and there can be no friendship 
without confidence, and no confidence without 
integrity. — Rr. Johnson. 
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Marriage, "by making ns more contented, 
causes us often to be less enterprising. — Bovte. 

It goes far towards reconciling me to being a 
woman, when I reflect that I am thus in no 
danger of ever marrying one. — Lady Montagu, 

Go down the ladder when thou marriest a 
wife ; go up when thou choosest a friend. — 

Edbbi Ben Ami, 


It is hard to wive and thrive both in a year. 

Tennyson, 

God has set the type of marriage everywhere 
throughout the creation. — Luther, 

I believe marriages would in general be as 
happy, and often more so, if they were all made 
by the Lord Chancellor, upon a due considera- 
tion of the characters and circumstances, with- 
out the parties having any choice in the matter. 

Dr, Johnson. 

Manied in haste, we repent at leisure. — 

Congreve, 

Men should keep their eyes Avide open before 
marriage, and half shut afterwards. — 

^ Mile, Bmdiri, 


A good wife is like the ivy wdiich beautifies 
the building to which it clings, twining its 
tendrils more lovingly as time converts the 
ancient edifice into a ruin. — Dr. Johnson. 


Strong are the instincts with which God has 
guax'ded the saeredness of maiTiage. — 

Maria Mclniosh. 

It is not good that man should be alone. — 

Bible. 


It is a mistake to consider marriage merely a 
scheme of happiness. It is also a bond of ser- 
vice. It is the most ancient form of that social 
ministration which God has ordained for all 
human beings, and which is symbolized by all 
the relations of Nature. — Chapin, 

A husband is a plaster that cures all the ills 
of girlhood. — Molihre, 

Let still the woman take an elder than her- 
self ; so wears she to him, so sways she level 
in her husband’s heart. — ShaTcspeare, 

The dignity of a vocation is always to be ad- 
measured by the seriousness of the preparation 
made for it. How, then, do we apprise mar- 
riage ? — B. Seber Newtm. 


What woman, howeA^er old, has not the 
bridal favors and raiments stowed away, and 
packed in lavender, in the inmost cupboaks of 
her heart ? — Thackeray. 


Hanging and wiving go by destiny, — 

Shakspeare. 

Marriage to maids is like a war to men ; the 
battle causes fear, but the sweet hope of win- 
ning at the last still draws them in. — 

Nathaniel Lee. 

The bloom or blight of all men’s happiness.-— 

Byron, 

The instances that second marriage raoA^e are 
base respects of thrift, but none of loA’e. — 

Shakspeare, 

Save the love Ave pay to heaven, there is none 
purer, holier, than that a virtuous woman feels 
for him she would cleave through life to. Sis- 
tem part from sisters, brothers from brothers, 
children from their parents, but such a woman 
from the husband of her choice never I — 

Bheridan Knowles, 

God, the best maker of all marriages, com- 
bine your hearts in one, your realms in one. — 
Bhakspeare, 

I When thou choosest a wife, think not only 
of thyself, but of those God may give thee of 
her, that they reproach thee not for their being. 

Tuppcr. 

When a man and woman are married, their 
romance ceases and their history commences. — 

Bochebrune, 

i 

True it is, as society is instituted, marriage 
becomes somewhat of a lottery, for all its vota- 
ries are either the victims of Cupid or cupidity ; 
in either instance, they are under the blinding 
influence of passion, and consequently but little 
subject to the conkol of reason. — 

Frederic Saunders, 

For parents to restrain the inclinations of 
their children in marriage is an usurped power. 

Fielding, 

Mamage enlarges the scene of our happiness 
and miseries. A marriage - of love is pleasant ; 
a marriage of interest, easy ; and a marriage 
where both meet, happy. A happy marriage 
has in it all the pleasures of friendship, all the 
enjoyments of sense and reason, and indeed all 
the sweets of life. — Addison. 
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The married woman is her husband’s domes- 
tic trust. On her he ought to be able to place 
his reliance and family, and to her he should 
confide the key of his heart and the lock of his 
storeroom. His honor and his home are under 
her protection, his welfare in her hands. — 

FredertkOi Brertier, 

One can, with dignity, be wife and widow 
but once. — * JouherL 

Man'iage is the beginning and summit of all 
civilization. — Goethe. 

A man of sense and education should meet 
a suitable companion in a wife. It is a misera- 
ble thing when the conversation can only be 
such as whether the mutton should he boiled or 
roasted, and probably a dispute about that. — 

Fr. Johnsmi. 


Large settlements in marriage make a woman 
independent, and a rebel of course. — 

Richardson. 


Few natures can preserve through years the 
poetry of the first passionate illusion. That 
can alone render wedlock the seal that confirms 
affection, and not the mocking ceremonial that 
consecrates its grave. — jBidwcr-’Lytton. 


Marriage IS a lottery, — in which men stake 
their liberty and women their happiness. — 

Mmc. de Rimx. 


The true essence of marriage, — its love is 
mutual, equally giving and receiving at every 
instant of its action. There is neither depen- 
dence nor independence, but interdependence. 
Years cannot weaken its bonds; distance cannot 
sunder them. — Ocbil Hamilton. 

MAXIMS. 

A maxim is like the seed of a plant, which 
the soul it is thrown into^ must expand into 
leaves and flowers and fruit. — 

Mme. de Sartory. 


Axioms are delightful in theory, but impos- 
sible in practice. — Rimrol. 


Strongly stamped, medallion-like sayings. — 

Emerson. 

I am of opinion that there is no proverb which 
is not true, because they are all sentences drawn 
from experience itself, the mother of all the 
sciences* — Qervardes. 


Maxims are often f][Uoted by those who stand 
in more need of their application. — 

James Ellis. 


A maxim is the exact and noble expression 
of an important and unquestionable truth. 
Good maxims are the germs of all excellence. 
When firmly fixed on the memory, they nourish 
the will. — Jouhert. 


Collect as precious pearls the words of the 
wise and virtuous. — AbfFeUKader. 

MEAl^riTESS. 

Who gives a trifle meanly, is meaner than 
the trifle. — Lavater. 


The mean man suffers more from his selfish- 
ness than he from whom meanness withholds 
some important benefit. — Emerson. 


We can easily forgive want of means ; but 
littleness, with means, is disgusting. — 

Mme. de Lambert, 

A nation cannot afford to do a mean thing. 

Charles Sumner, 


There are some things I am afraid of : I am 
afraid to do a mean thing. — James A. Garfield. 


There is something in meanness which excites 
a species of resentment that never subsides, 
and something in cruelty which stirs up the 
heart to the highest agony of human hatred. — 

Thomas Paine, 

There has never been a man mean and at the 
same time virtuous. — GonfurAus. 

MEDDLEBS. 

Ah, how happy would many lives be if indi- 
viduals troubled themselves as little about other 
people’s affairs as about their own ! — 

LichUnberg. 

A long-tongued, babbling gossip. 

ShaTcspeare, 

We should enjoy more peace if we did not 
busy ourselves with the words and deeds of 
other men, which appertain not to our charge. 

Jeremy Taylor, 

MEDIO CEITT. 

Mediocrity is an inn which all travellera 
praise, hut where none alight, save when their 
carriages break down. — J > Petit^Senn, 
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Mediocrity is excellence to tlie eyes of me- 
diocre people. — JoiCb&rt. 

Mediocrity is less sensitive tLan genius, and 
therefore suffers less under nearly any possible 
exigency. — William Winter, 

Most people would succeed in small things, 
if they were not troubled with great ambitions. 

Longfellouo, 

There are circumstances of peculiar difficulty 
and danger, where a mediocrity of talent is the 
most fatal quantum that a man can possibly 
possess. Had Charles the First and Louis the 
Sixteenth been more wise or more weak, more 
firm or more yielding, in either case they had 
both of them saved their heads. — Colton, 

Mediocrity makes the most of its native pos- 
sessions. — JPascal. 

Half talent is no talent. — Lavater, 

Among many parallels which men of imagi- 
nation have drawn between the natural and 
moral state of the world, it has been observed 
that happiness as well as virtue consists in 
mediocrity. — Dr, Johnson. 

How many of these minds are there to whom 
scarcely any good can be done ! They have no 
excitability. You are attempting to kindle a 
hre of stone. You must leave them as you find 
them, in permanent mediocrity. — John Foster, 

Nothing is thoroughly approved but medioc- 
rity. The majority have established this. — 

. Fascal, 

I find that most people are made only for the 
common uses of life. — John Foster, 

Mediocrity is now, as formerly, dangerous, 
commonly fatal, to the poet ; but among, even 
the successful writers of prose, those who rise 
sensibly above it are the very rarest excep- 
tions. — Gladstone, 

The maxim of Cleobulus, “Mediocrity is 
best,” has been long considered a universal 
principle, extending through the whole com- 
pass of life and Nature. The experience of 
every age seems to have given it new confirma- 
tion, and to show] that nothing, however spe- 
cious or alluring, is pursued with propriety or 
enjoyed with safety beyond certain limits. — 

Dr. Johnson, 


“ There are certain things in which medioc- 
rity is not to be endured,” says Horace, “ and, 
above all others, not in poets. ” — Bovee, 

A quiet mediocrity is still to be prefeiTed 
before a troubled superfluity. — Suckling, 

MEDITATION. 

Chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy. 

Shaks^eare, 

He, with honest meditation fed, into himself 
descended. — Milton. 

Tis greatly wise to talk with our past 
hours, and ask them what report they bore to 
heaven, and how they might have borne more 
welcome news. — Young. 

Meditation is the tongue of the soul and the 
language of our spirit. — Jeremy 'Taylor. 

Meditation is the soul’s perspective glass, 
whereby, in her long remove, she discemeth 
God as if he were near at hand. — Feltham, 

He is divinely bent on meditation. — 

Shakspeare. 

Meditation is that exercise of the mind by 
which it recalls a known truth, — as some 
kinds of creatures do their food, to be rumi- 
nated upon. — Bishop Fiorne. 

MELANCHOLY. 

Hath not the heart its hours of mourning ? 

Z. E. Lan^n, 

Melancholy attends upon the best joys of a 
merely ideal life. — Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 

Melancholy is the nurse of frenzy. — 

Shakspeare, 

Moping melancholy and moonstruck mad- 
ness. — Milton, 

Tn^ sooth, I know not why I am so sad ; it 
wmries me. You say it wearies you ; but how 
I caught it, found it, or came by it, what stuff 
’t is made of, whereof it is born, I am to learn. 

Shakspeare, 

The greatness that would make us grave is 
but an empty thing. — Bickerstaff, 

Religion is no friend to laziness and stupid- 
ity, or to supine and sottish despondencies of 
mind. — Jeremy Taylor, 
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We should not sadden the harmless mirth of 
others by sufiering our own melancholy to he 
seen ; and this species of exertion is, like vir- 
tue, its own reward, for the good spirits which 
are at first simulated become at length real. — 
Dr. Thomas ScotL 

ITho alone suffers, suffers most f th’ mind. — 

Shakspeare. 

There is not a string attuned to mirth but 
has its chord of melancholy. — Hood. 

There were moments of despondency when 
Shakspeare thought himself no poet, and 
Raphael no painter; when the greatest wdts 
have doubted the excellence of their happiest 
efforts- — Colton. 


No grief so soft, no pain so sweet, as love’s 
delicious melancholy. — Mrs. Osgood. 


In the temperate zone of our life there are 
few bodies at such an equipoise of humors but 
that the prevalency of some one indisposeth the 
spirits. — G-lmvoill. 

A lazy frost, a numbness of the mind. — 

JOryden. 

A deep melancholy took possession of him, 
and gave a dark tinge to all his views of human 
nature and human destiny. — Macaulay. 


The noontide sun is dark, and music discord, 
when the heart is low. — Young. 


0 hateful error, melancholy’s child 1 — 

Shakspeare. 

Never give way to melancholy ; resist it stead- 
ily, for the habit will encroach- — 

Sydney Smith. 

When soured by disappointment, we must 
endeavor to pursue some fixed and pleasing 
course of study, that there may be no blank 
leaf in our book of life. Painful and disa- 
greeable ideas vanish from the mind that can 
fix its attention upon any subject. — 

Zimmermann. 


Give me a bowl of wine : I have not that 
alacrity of spirit nor cheer of mind that 1 was 
wont to have. — Shakspeare. 

Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy. — 

Milton. 


Melancholy is a fearful gift. What is it but 
the telescope of truth ? — Byron. 


The victims of ennui paralyze all the grosser 
feelings by excess, and torpify all the finer by 
disuse and inactivity. — Colton. 


Love has made its best interpreter a sigh. — 

Byron. 


How now, my lord ? Why do you keep 
alone, of sorriest fancies your companions 
making ? — Shakspeare. 


Imaginary evils soon become real ones by in- 
dulging our reflection upon them ,* as he who, 
in a melancholy fancy, sees something like a 
face on the wall, can by two or three touches 
of a pencil make it look visible. — Sioift. 


We’re not ourselves when Nature, being op- 
pressed, commands the mind to suffer with the 
body. — Shakspeare. 

MEMORY. 

The memory has as many moods as the tem- 
per, and shifts its scenery like a diorama. — 
George Eliot. 

Remember thee ! Yea, from the table of my 
memory 1 11 wipe away all trivial fond records, 
all saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
that youth and observation copied there ; and 
thy commandment all alone shall live within 
the book and volume of my brain, unmixed 
with baser matter. — Shakspeare. 

We must always have old memories and 
young hopes. — Arskie Houssaye. 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean ; 
tears from the depth of some divine despair rise 
in the heart and gather in the eyes in looking 
on the happy autumn fields, and thinking of 
the days that are no more. — Tennyson. 

In -that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
bring sad thoughts to the mind. — 

Wordsworth. 


Along the pebbled shore of memory. — Keats. 


It is a fact, well attested by experience, that 
the memory may be seriously injured by press- 
ing upon it too hardly and continuously in 
early life. Whatever theory we hold as to 
this'" great function of our nature, it is certain 
that its ;powers are only gradually developed, 
and that if forced into premature exercise they 
are impaired by the effort. — Sir H. Holland. 
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I cannot but remember such things were that 
were most precious to me. — Shahspeare. 

There are moments of life that we never for- 
get, which brighten and brighten as time steals 
away. — J, G. Percival. 

Aristotle calls memory the scribe of the soul. 

Bovee. 


Memory is the friend of wit, but the treach- 
erous ally of invention. — Colton. 

How are such an infinite number of things 
placed with such order in the memory, notwith- 
standing the tumult, marches, and counter- 
marches of the animal spirits ? — 

Jeremy GoTHer. 

How can such deep-imprinted images sleep in 
us at times, till a word, a sound, awake them ? 

Lessing. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


Good things have to be engraved on the 
memory ; bad ones stick there of themselves. 

Charles Bsade. 


They are poor that have lost nothing ; they 
are poorer far who, losing, have forgotten ; 
they most poor of all who lose and wish they 
might forget. — Jean Bigelow. 

Memory is a paradise out of which fate can- 
not drive us. — Dumas, Fils. 

To an old man Memory is wont to be an 
aiTant jilt, and is no way delicate in letting 
him know that, like the rest of her sex, she 
gives young men the preference. — 

Josiah Quincy. 

No canvas absorbs color like memory. — 

WillmotU 


The leaves of memory seem to make a mourn- 
ful rustle in the dark. — Longfellow. 

I have a roomwhereinto no one enters save I 
myself alone. There sits a blessed memoiy on 
a throne ,• there my life centres. — 

Christina G, Rossetti. 


Overburden not thy memory, to make so 
faithful a servant a slave. Remember Atlas 
was weary. Have as much reason as a camel, — 
to rise when thou hast thy full load. Memory, 
like a purse, if it be overfull that it cannot 
shut, aU will drop out of it. — Thomas Fuller. 


Hail, Memory, hail ! in thy exhaustless mine 

from age to age unnumbered treasures shine 

Rogers. 

Experience teaches that a strong memory is 
generally joined to a weak judgment. — 

Montaigne. 

Memory, the warder of the brain ! — 

' BhaJcspeare. 

Of joys departed ne’er to return, how painful 
the remembrance ! — Blair. 


Slight withal may be the things which bring 
back on the heart the weight which it would 
fling aside forever. — Byron. 


Of all the faculties of the mind, memory is 
the first that flourishes and the first that dies. 

Colton. 


Memory is the po'wer to revive again in our 
minds those ideas wdiich after imprinting have 
disappeared, or have been laid aside out of 
sight. — Locke. 

Memory is what makes us young or old. — 
Alfred de Musset. 

In literature and art memory is a synonyme 
for invention. It is the life-blood of imagina- 
tion, w’hieh faints and dies when the veins are 
empty. — Willmott. 


Joy’s recollection is no longer joy ; but sor- 
row’s memory is sorrow still. — Byron. 


A sealed book, at whose contents we tremble. 

L. E. Landon. 


Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

Goldsmith. 


Nothing now is left but a majestic memory. 

Longfellow. 

While memoi’y watches o’er the sad review 
of joys that faded like the morning dew. — 

Campbell. 

And fondly mourn the dear delusions gone. 

Prior. 


How a thing grows in the human memory, 
in the human imagination, when love, worship, 
and all that lies in the human heart, is there 
to encourage it. — Carlyle. 
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How bard it is to remember Avbat is most 
memorable ! — TlmreaiL, 

Briefly tbyself remember. — SJiahspcare. 

Thou comest as the memory of a dream, 
which now is sad because it bath been sweet. 

Shelley. 

Whatever withdraws us from the power of 
our senses ; whatever makes the past, the dis- 
tant, or the future predominate over the pres- 
ent, — advances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings. — I>r. Johnson. 

In my remembrance blossom the images long 
forsaken- — Hcmrich Heine. 

The memory is perpetually looking hack 
when we have nothing present to entertain ns. 
It is like those repositories in animals that are 
fllled with food, on which they may ruminate 
when their present pastures fail. — Addison. 


Grant hut memory to us, and we can lose 
nothing by death. — Whittier. 

MEBOY. 

Merciful Heaven ! thou rather with thy sharp 
and sulphurous holt split’ st the unwedgeahle 
and gnaiibd oak than the soft myrtle. — 

Shctkspeare. 


There is no more mercy in him than there is 
milk in a male tiger. — Shalcspeare. 


Good Heaven, whose darling attribute we 
find is boundless gi’ace, and mercy to mankind, 
abhors the cruel. — lA'yden. 


That mercy I to others show, that mercy 
show to me, — Pope. 


’T is mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
the throned monarch better than his crown. — 

Shcikspewre. 

’Tis godlike to have power, but not to kill. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 


•I/enity will operate with greater force, in 
some instances, than rigor. It is therefore 
my first wish to have m}’’ whole conduct dis- 
tinguished by it. — Washington. 


Who will not mercy unto others show, how 
can he mercy ever hope to have ? — Spenser. 

Underneath the vflngs of the seraphim are 
stretched the arms of the Divine mercy, ever 
ready to receive sinners. — Talmud. 


Whereto serves mercy but to confront the 
visage of offence ? — Shaksyeare. 


Let us he merciful as well as just. — 

Longfellow. 

If mercy were not mingled with His power, 
this wretched world could not subsist one hour. 

Sir W. JOav&nant. 


Tardy to vengeance, and with mercy brave. 

Frior. 


Among the attributes of God, although they 
are all equal, mercy shines with even more 
brilliancy than justice. — Cervantes. ' 


hTothing emboldens sin so much as mercy. — 

Shahspearc. 


Mercy is good, hut kings mistake its timing. 

Bryden. 


We hand folks over to God’s mercy, and 
show none ourselves. — George Eliot. 

Mercy to him that shows it is the rule. — 

Cowper. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; it 
droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven. — 
Shakspeare. 

When some escape for that wdiich others die, 
mercy to those to these is cruelty. — 

Sir J. Denham. 


Mercy more becomes a magistrate than the 
vindictive wrath which men call justice. — 

Longfellow. 

There is no better rule to try a doctrine by 
than the question, Is it merciful, or is it un- 
merciful ? H its character is that of mercy, it 
has the image of Jesus, who is the way, the 
truth, and the life. — Hosea Ballou. 


As freely as the firmament embraces the 
world, so mercy must encircle friend and foe. 
The sun pours forth impartially his beams 
through all the regions of infinity ; heaven 
bestows the dew equally on every thirsty plant. 
Whatever is good and comes from on high is 
universal and without reserve ; but in the 
heart’s recesses darkness still dwells. — 

Schiller. 
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Mercy 'but murders, pardoning those that 
kill. — 8ha'ks2oeare. 


A God all mercy is a God unjust. — Young. 
MERIT. 

I love the lineage of heroes, hut I love merit 
more. — Fredei'ick the GfreatA 


On their own merits modest men are dumb. 

George Oolman. 

Whoever gains the palm by merit, let him 
hold it. — ■ Nelson. 


Merit challenges envy. — Dryden. 

It never occurs to fools that merit and good 
fortune are. closely united. — Goethe. 

There is merit without elevation, hut there 
is no elevation without some merit. — 

liochefoucauld. 

Merit is horn with men ; happy those with 
whom it dies. — Queen Christina. 


Oh, that estates, degrees, and offices were 
not derived corruptly, and that clear honor 
were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! — 
8hahsjpeare. 

Elevation is to merit what dress is to a 
handsome person. — Rochefoucauld. 


We do require them [the captives] of you, so 
to use them as we shall find their merits and 
our safety may equally determine. — Shakspeare. 


The mark of extraordinary merit is to see 
those most envious of it constrained to praise. 

Rochefoucauld. 

METAPHOR. 

^ Metaphor is no argument, though it he some- 
times the gunpowder to drive one home, and 
irnhed it in the memory. — Lowell. 


Metaphor gives light and strength to descrip- 
tion. — - John Brent. 


An epithet or metaphor drawn from Nature 
ennobles art ; an epithet or metaphor drawn 
froqi art degrades Nature. — JDr. Johnson. 


Figured and metaphorical expressions do 
y^'ell to illustrate more abstruse and unfamiliar 
ideas, vrhich the mind is not yet thoroughly 
accustomed to. — Locke. 


Of metaphors, those generally conduce most 
to energy or vivacity of style which illustrate 
an intellectual by a sensible object Whately. 

METAPHYSICS. 

Metaphysics, — the science which determines 
what can and what cannot be known of being 
and the law's of being. — Coleridge. 


All parts of knowledge have their origin in 
metaphysics. — De Quincey. 

The fame of Locke is visibly on the decline ; 
the speculations of Malebranche are scarcely 
heard of in France ; and Kant, the greatest 
metaphysical name on the Continent, sways a 
doubtful sceptre amidst a host of opponents. — 
Robert Hall. 

Metaphysics, in whatever latitude the tenn 
be taken, is a science, or complement of sci- 
ences, exclusively occupied with mind. — 

Sir W. Hamilton. 

METHOD. 

Method is the arithmetic of success. — 

E. W. Shaw. 

The shortest way to do many things is to do 
only one thing at a time. — Cecil. 

Method will teach you to win time. — Goethe. 


Method, like perseverance, wins in the long 
run. — Eiclos. 


Method is like packing things in a box ; a 
good packer will get in half as much again as a 
bad one. — Cecil. 

MIDNIGHT. 

All is hushed as Nature were retired, and 
the pei’petual motion standing still. — Otway. 


Hushed as midnight silence. — Dryden. 


Midnight brought on the dusky hour friend- 
liest to sleep and silence. — Milton. 


Midnight, — the outpost of advancing day ! 
the frontier town and citad(d of night ! — 

Longfellow. 

In the dead waste and middle of the night. 

Shaks2>eare. 

Midnight is that strange hour when the veil 
between the frail present and the eternal future 
grows thin. — Mrs. Stowe. 
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Error belongs to libraries ; truth, to the 
human mind. — Goetlie, 

- Stern men with empires in tlieir brains. — 

Lowell. 


My mind to me an empire is. — SoutkicelL 

The mind doth shape itself to its own wants, 
and can bear all things. — Joanna Baillie. 

A narrow mind begets obstinacy. — Lrydm. 

A weak mind is like a microscope, wdiich 
magnifies trifling things, but cannot receive 
great ones. — Chesterfield. 

’T is the mind that makes the body rich. — 

Shakspearc. 

Mind is the great leveller of all things : 
human thought is the process by which human 
ends are alternately answered. — 

Daniel Webster. 


Our minds are like certain vehicles, — when 
they have little to carry they make much noise 
about it, but when heavily loaded they run 
quietly. — Mihio Biirritt. 

The forehead is the gate of the mind. — 

Cicero. 


The common mind is the true Parian marble, 
fit to be wrought into likeness to a god. — 

George Bancroft. 

The shadows ot the mind are like those of 
the body. In the morning of life they all lie 
behind \is ; at noon we trample them under- 
foot ; and in the evening they stretch long, 
broad, and deepening before us. — Longfellow. 


The mind is this world’s, but the soul is 
God’s. — Bailey. 

We measure minds by their stature ; it were 
better to make their beauty the standard of 
their worth. — Jouhart. 


A mind pnee cultivated will not lie fallow 
for half an Hour. — Buhver-Lytton. 


The mind alone cannot be sent into exile. — 

(Laid. 


How many minds — almost all the great 
ones — were formed in secrecy and solitude ! — 
Mattheiv Arnold. 


The best way to prove the clearness of our 
mind is by showing its faults ; as when a stream 
discovers the dirt at the bottom, it convinces 
us of the transjjarency of the water. — Boioe. 

The mind conquers everything, imparting 
sti’eugth even to the bod}’. — Ovid. 

Our minds are like our stomachs ; they are 
whetted by the change of food, variety supplies 
both with fresh appetite. — Qiibitiiian. 

What is this little, agile, precious fire, this 
fluttering motion which we call the mind ? — 

Prior. 


The end which at present calls forth our 
efforts will he found w’hen it is once gained to 
be only one of the means to some remoter end. 
The natural flights of the human mind are not 
from pleasure to pleasure, but from hope to 
hope. — Dr. Johnson. 

The dimness of our intellectual eyes Aristotle 
fitly compares to those of an owl at noonday. 

Boyle. 

It is with diseases of the mind as with dis- 
eases of the body, — we are half dead before we 
understand our disorder, and half cured when 
we do. — Colton. 


Do not overwork the mind any more than 
the body ; do everything with moderation. — 

Bacon. 


The mind is the proper judge of the man. — 

Seneca. 


Systems exercise the mind, but faith en- 
lightens and guides it. — Voltaire. 

Every mind was made for growth, for knowl- 
edge ; and its nature is sinned against when it 
is doomed to ignorance. — Ohanning. 

Minds that have nothing to confer find little 
to perceive. — Wordsworth. 

Minds filled with vivid, imaginative thoughts 
are the most indolent in reproducing. Clear, 
cold, hard minds are productive. They have 
to retrace a very simple design . — X. Doudan. 

’T is but a base ignoble mind that mounts no 
higher than a bird can soar. — Shakspewre. 

The mind is not always in the same state ; 
being at times cheerful, melancholy, severe, 
peevish. These different states may not im- 
properly be denominated tones. — Lord Karnes. 
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During the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, there were only two minds which pos- 
sessed the imaginative faculty in a very emi- 
nent degree. One of these minds produced 
the “Paradise Lost ; ” the other, the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” — Macaulay, 

The march of the human mind is slow. — 

Burke. 


Cultivation is as necessary to the mind as 
food is to the body, — Cicero. 

The intellectual faculty is a goodly field, 
capable of great improvement ; and it is the 
worst husbandry in the world to sow’ it with 
trifles and impertinences. — Sir M. Hale, 

The mind is the atmosphere of the soul. — 

Joicbert, 


In the extinction of a thinking, moral being, 
who has gained truth and virtue, there would 
be an absolute destruction. This event would 
not be as the setting of the sun, which is a 
transfer of light to new regions, but a quench- 
ing of the light. It wmuld be a ruin such as 
Nature nowhere exhibits. — dimming. 

The mind is the eyesight of the soul. — 

Schiller. 


Some minds fade at last, but this is rare ; 
more rust out than fade out. — Becchcr. 


Mankind are in the end always governed by 
superiority of intellectual faculties, and none 
are more sensible of this than the military pro- 
fession. When, on my return from Italy, I 
assumed the dress of the Institute, and asso- 
ciated with men of science, I knew what I was 
doing : I was sure of not being misunderstood 
by the lowest drummer boy in the army. — 

Ha;poleon I. 

In the anatomy of the mind, as of the body, 
more good will accrue to mankind by attending 
to the large, open, and perceptible parts, than 
by studying too much finer nerves. — Fo^e. 

MISCHIEF. 

Man is no match for woman where mischief 
reigns. — Balzac. 


It shocks me to think how much mischief 
almost every man may do, who will but resolve 
to do all he can. — Sterne, 


Mischief and malice grow on the same branch 
of -the tree of evil. — Aaron Hill. 


To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, 
is the next way to draw new mischief on. — 
Shakspeare. 

The opportunity to do mischief is found a 
hundred times -a day, and that of doing good 
once a year. — Voltaire. 


She -who means no mischief does it all. — 

Aaron Hill. 

The mischief of children is seldom actuated 
by malice ; that of grown-up people alw^ays is. 

Bivarol, 

0 mischief ! then art swift to enter into the 
thoughts of desperate men ! — Shakspeare. 

MISER. 

The cleverness of avarice is but the cunning 
of imbecility. — BuhverHytton. 

The miser robs himself. — Lavatcr. 


The miser, poor fool, not only starves his 
body, hut also his own soul. — Theodore Barker. 

0 cursed hunger of pernicious gold ! — 

Bryden. 

Avarice is the miser’s dream. — Hazlitt. 


The more we have, the moaner is our store ; 
the unen joying, craving wu'ctch is poor. — 

Creech. 


The gi'eedy misers rail at sordid misers. — 

Hclrctius. 


A raiser, if honest, can only he honest bare 
w^eight. — Shenstone. 

A poor spirit is poorer than a poor purse. — 
Swift. 

The miser swimming in gold seems to mo 
like a thirsty fish. — J. FetiUSenn. 

Groan under gold, yet weep for want of bread. 

Young. 

The miser is as much in want of what he has 
already, as of what he has not . — FuUius Syrus. 

The unsunned heaps of miser’s treasures. — 

Milton. 


Misers recede in happiness in proportion as 
their wealth increases, as th(f moon when it is 
fullest of light is farthest from the sun. — 

Schiller. 
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MISFORTUA^E. 


Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill ; 
yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still. — 

Goldsmith. 


There is thy gold ; worse poison to men’s 
souls. — Shakspeare. 


A miser grows rich hy seeming poor ; an ex- 
travagant man grows poor by seeming rich. — 

ShenstoTie. 


The miser is only prodigal of excuses for his 
meanness. — J. Fetit’Semi. 

MISEBY. 

There are a good many real miseries in life 
that we cannot help smiling at, but they are 
the smiles that make wrinkles and not dimples. 

0. W. Holmes. 


Half our misery from our foibles springs. — 
Hamiah More. 


The gods from heaven survey the fatal strife, 
and mourn the miseries of human life. — 

Dryden. 

Misery makes sport to mock itself. — 

Shakspeare. 

If misery he the effect of virtue, it ought to 
he x'evereuced ; if of ill-fortune, to he pitied ; 
and if of vice, not to he insulted, because it is 
perhaps itself a punishment adequate to the 
crime hy which it was produced. — Dr. Johnson. 

Misery still delights to trace its semblance 
in another’s face. — Cowper. 

Misery doth bravest minds abate. — Spenser. 

Misery acquaints a man with strange bed- 
fellows. — Shakspeare. 


When a few words will rescue misery out of 
her distress, I hate the man who can be a churl 
of them. — Sterne, 

He that is down need fear no fall. — Btmycon. 

To a mind resolved and wise, there is an im- 
potence in misery, which makes me smile when 
all its shafts are in me. — Young. 

Small miseries, like small debts, hit us in so 
many places and meet us at so many turns and 
corners, that 'what they want in weight they 
make up in number, and render it less hazard- 
ous to stand one cannon ball than a volley of 
bullets. — Colton. 


Misery is caused for the most part, not by a 
heavy crash of disaster, but hy the corrosion of 
less visible evils, which canker enjoyment and 
undermine secuiity. — Dr. Johnson. 

This iron world brings down the stoutest 
hearts to lowest state ; for misery doth bravest 
minds abate. — Spemer. 

The miserable are sacred. — Seneca. 


Misery is so little appertaining to our nature, 
and happiness so much so, that we in the same 
degree of illusion only lament over that which 
has pained us, hut leave unnoticed that which 
has rejoiced us. — MicMer. 

MISPOKTHHE. 

The diamond of character is revealed hy the 
concussion of misfortune, as the splendor of the 
reeious jewel of the mine is developed by the 
lows of the lapidary. — F. A. Durivage. 

If misfortune comes, she brings along the 
bravest virtues. — Thomson. 


I was horn, sir, when the Crab was ascend- 
ing, and my affairs go backward. — Congreve. 

Misfortune, when we regard it with the e^m, 
is smaller than when entertained hy the imagi- 
nation. — Goetlu. 

All of us have cause to wail the dimming of 
our shining star. — Shaks 2 ocaTe. 

The good man, even though overwhelmed hy 
misfortune, loses never Ms inborn greatness of 
soul. Camphor- wood burnt in the fire becomes 
all the more fragrant. — Sataka. 

Most of our misfortunes are more support- 
able than the comments of our friends upon 
them. — Colton. 

Oh, give me thy hand, one writ with me in 
sour misfortune’s book ’ — Shaks'peare. 

Misfortune had conquered her. How true it 
is that sooner or later the most rebellions must 
bow beneath the same yoke ! — Mme. de Stael. 


It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if 
all the misfortunes of mankind were cast into 
a public stock, in order to be equally distri- 
buted among the whole species, those who now 
think themselves the most unhappy would 
refer the share they are already possessed of, 
efore that which would fall to them by such a 
division. — Addison. 
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Misfortune is never mournful to the soul that 
accepts it ; for such do always see that every 
cloud is an angel’s face. — St. Jerome. 


Misery and misfortune is all one ; and of 
misfortune fortune hath only the gift. — 

Sir P. Sidney. 

^Depend upon it, that if a man talks of his 
misfortunes there is something in them that 
is not disagreeable to him ; for where there 
is nothing but pure misery, there is never any 
recourse to the nipntion of it. — Dr. Johnson. 

Our bravest lessons are not learned through 
success, but misadventure. — Alcott. 

Some souls are ennobled and elevated by seem- 
ing misfortunes, which then become blessings 
in disguise. — Ohapin. 

The lowest ebb is the turn of the tide. — 

Longfellow. 

There is a chill air surrounding those who are 
down in the world ; and people are glad to get 
away from them, as from a cold roou]. — 

George Eliot. 

Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and 
low. — ShaJcspeare. 


I do not myself believe there is any misfor- 
tune. What men call such is merely the shadow- 
side of a good. — George Macdonald. 

It is only little minds that are tamed and 
subdued by misfortune. — TVashington Irving. 

Flowers never emit so sweet and strong a 
fragrance as before a storm. Beauteous soul ! 
when a storm approaches thee, be as fragrant as 
a sweet-smcdling 'flower'. — llicMer. 


Men shut their doors against the setting 
sun. — Shakspeare. 

What man’s life is not overtaken by one or 
more of those tornadoes that send us out of the 
course, and fling us on rocks to shelter as best 
we may 1 — Thackeray. 


My May of life is fallen into the sear, the 
yellow leaf ; and that w'hich should accompany 
old age, as honor, love, obedience, troops of 
friends, I must not look to have ; but in their 
stead, curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honor, 
breath which the poor heart would fain deny 
and dare not. — Sliakspeare. 


Many men, seemingly impelled by fortune, 
hasten forward to meet misfortune half-way.— 
Rousseau. 

Men are prostrated by misfortune ; women 
bend, but do not break, aud martyr-like live 
on. — Anna Cora Mowatt. 


Misfortune waits advantage to entrap the 
man most wary in her whelming lap. — 

Spenser. 

Misfortune sprinkles aslies on the head of 
the man, but falls like dew on the head of the 
woman, and brings forth germs of strength of 
which she herself had no consciousness. — 

Anna Cora Mowatt. 


Mishaps are like knives, that either serve us 
or out us, as we grasp them by the blade or the 
handle. — Lowell. 

MOB. 

The moh has nothing to lose, everything to 
gain. — Goethe. 

’T is ever thus ; indulgence spoils the base, 
raising up pride and lawless turbulence, like 
noxious vapors from the fulsome marsh w'hen 
morning shines upon it. — Joanna Baillie. 

Mohs are multiplied ignorance. — 

Sir W. Jmies. 

The mob have neither judgment nor princi- 
ple, — ready to bawl at uight for the reverse of 
what they desired in the morning. — Tacitus. 

The multitude is always in the wrong. — 

Rosc07n7non. 

These wide-mouthed brutes that bellow thus 
for freedom, — oh, how tliey run before the 
hand of power, flying for shelter into every 
brake ! — Otway. 

It is the proof of a bad cause wdien it is 
applauded by the mob, — Seneca. 

The blind, unwieldy monstei', which at first 
rattles its heavy hones, tlireatoning to swallow 
high and low, the near and distant, with gap- 
ing jaws, at last stumbles over a thread. — 

Schiller. 


The mob is man voluntarily descending to 
the nature of the beast. — Emerson. 


Mankind in the gross is a gaping monster, 
that loves to be deceived, and has seldom been 
disappointed. — Mackenzie. 
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Let there be an entire abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drinks throughout this country during 
the period of a single generation, and a mob 
would he as impossible as combustion without 
oxygen. — Horace Mann. 

Inconstant, blind, deserting friends at need, 
and duped by foes ; loud and seditious when a 
chief inspired their headlong fury, but of him 
deprived, already slaves that lick the scourging 
hand. — Thomso7i. 

MODERATIOIT. 

Moderation is commonly firm ; and firmness 
is commonly successful. — Ur. Johnson. 

Moderation resembles temperance. We are 
not unwilling to eat more, but are afraid of 
doing oiu’selves barm. — UochefoucaiUd. 

Beware of a slow enemy ! — Lavater. 

A thing moderately good is not so good as it 
ought to be. Moderation in temi)er "is always 
a virtue ; but moderation in principle is always 
a vice. — Thomas Tame. 


Moderation is the pleasure of the wise. — 
Voltaire. 

Moderation is the key-note of lasting enjoy- 
ment. — Ilasea Bctllou. 


All the operations of hTature are gradual. — 
Bacon. 

Violent fires soon burn out themselves ; small 
showers last long, hut sudden storms are short ; 
ho tir(‘s betimes that spurs too fast betimes ; 
with eager feeding, food doth choke the feeder. 

Bhakspcarc. 

Unlimited activity, of whatever kiud, must 
end in bankruptcy. — Goethe. 

Mod(U’ation is the ins(‘.parablG companion of 
wisdom, ])ut with genius has not even a nod- 
ding acMpniintane.e, — OolUm. 

It is a little stream, which flows softly, but 
freshens everything along its course. — 

Mme. Bwrtchinc. 

The impetuous desire of an unthinking public 
will endure no (jourso but what conducts to 
splendid and p(*rilous extremes. — Bicidie. 

A zeal in things pertaining to God, accord- 
ing to knowledge, and yet duly tem])ered with 
candor and prudence, is the true notion of that 
mu(ih-talke(i-of, most misunderstood virtue, 
moderation. — AUerbwy. 


Rise from a banquet neither thirsty nor 
drunken. — Ainstotle. 


Equally inured by moderation either state to 
bear, prosperous or adverse. — MiUo7i. 

Tranquil pleasures last the longest. — Bovie. 

The superior man wishes to be slow in his 
words and earnest in his conduct. — Oonfiicius. 

Let a man take time enough for the most 
trivial deed, though it be but the paring of his 
nails. The buds swell imperceptibly, without 
hurry or confusion, — as if the short spring 
days were an eternity. — Thorean. 

Take this, at least, — this last advice, my son : 
keep a stiff rein, and move but gently on. — 

Addison. 


The more haste, ever the worst speed. — 

ClmrcMll. 


They are sick that surfeit with too much, as 
they that starve with nothing. — Shahsjoeare. 

Moderation is a fear of falling into envy, and 
into the contempt which those deserve who be- 
come intoxicated with their good fortune ; it is 
a vain ostentation of the strength of our mind : 
in short, the moderation of men m their high- 
est elevation is a desire of appearing greater 
than their fortune. — llochcfoucauld. 

MODESTY*. 

Modesty is bred of self-reverence. Fine man- 
ners are the mantle of fiiir minds, — AlcoU. 


Virtue which shuns the day. — Addison. 

Let us be careful to distinguish modesty, 
which is ever amiable, from reserve, which is 
only prudent. — She7isto7ie. • 

Praise thyself never. — Seneca. 

Mode.sty is a bright dish-cover, which makes 
us fancy there is something very nice under- 
neath it. — Douglas JeT7vld. 


Avoid pretension ; Nature never pretends. — 

Lmater. 


'T is modesty that maizes them seem divine. 

Shahspeare. 

How beautiful is modesty ! It winneth upon 
nil beholders ; but a word or a glance may 
destroy the pure love that should have been for 
thee. — Tapper. 
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.The conscious water saw its God, and 
hluslied. — Orashatc. 


Few, very few men are there, who have deli- 
cacy enough to enter into those parts of the 
female character which are its glory and dis- 
tinction. — Richardson, 


No stepping o’er the hounds of modesty. — 

Slidksjpcare, 

No art can repair modesty when once it is 
damaged. — MonUsquieu. 

As modesty is the lichest ornament of a 
woman, the want of it is her greatest de- 
formity ; for the better the thing the worse 
will ever be its perversion, and if an angel falls' 
the transition must be to a demon. — Goltmh, 

Thy modesty ’s a candle to thy meiit. — 

Fielding. 

He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
the charms her downcast modesty concealed. — 
Tlwmson. 

It is to be noted that modesty in a man is 
never to be allowed as a good qualitj/', but a 
weakness, if it suppresses his virtue and hides 
it from the world, when he has at the same time 
a mind to exert himself. — Steele. 

Modesty in woman is a virtue most 'deserv- 
ing, since we do all we can to cure her of it. — 
Lingree. 

Modesty is that feeling by which honorable 
shame acquires a valuable and lasting author- 
ity. — Cicero. 


• Modesty is strength, but diffidence is weak- 
ness. — JT. W. SJmw. 


Coy maidens make fond wives. — Richardson. 

Modesty is to merit what a shadow is to a 
figure, — it gives it both strength and relief. — 
Bruyhre. 

Modesty never rages, never murmurs, never 
pouts when it is ill-treated ; it pines, it be- 
seeches, it languishes. — Steele. 

A modest woman is ever amiable ; a reserved 
one is only prudent. — Rvoarol. 


The first of all virtues is innocence ; the next 
is modesty. If we banish modesty out of the 
world, she carries away with her half the 
virtue that is in it. — Addison. 


Modesty withholds a man from vain boast- 
ing, and makes a wise man not to scorn a fool. 
Certainly the heart of the blushing man is 
nearer heaven than the brazen forehead, for it 
is a branch of humility ; and when that dies, 
virtue is on the wane. — Feltham. 


No padlock, holts, or bars can secure a 
maiden so well as Imr own reserve. — Cermntes. 

On their own merits modest men are dumb. 

George Cohnan. 

God intended for women two provisions 
against sin, — modesty and remorse. 

Miranda of Fiedmont, 

He of his port was meek as is a maid. — 

Chaucer. 


Such an art, that blurs the grace and blush 
of modesty, calls virtue hypocrite. — 

Shakspeare. 

Thei*e are as many kinds of modesty as there 
are races. To the English woman it is a duty ; 
to the French woman, a propriety. — Taine. 

False modesty is the refinement of vanity. It 
is a lie. — Bruyhre. 

Modesty is not only an ornament, but also a 
miard, to virtue. It is a kind of quick and 
delicate feeling in the soul, which makes her 
shrink and withdraw herself from everything 
that has danger in it. — T. TV. Higginson. 


Modesty, who, when she goes, is gone for- 
ever. — Landor, 

Modesty and the dew love the shade. Each 
shine in the -open day only to be exhaled to 
heaven. — J. Fetit'Senn. 


Modesty is the lowest of the virtues, and is 
a confession of the deficiency it indicates. He 
who undervalues himself is justly undeiwalued 
by others. — Hazlitt. 

Modesty is still a provocation. — 

Achilles Foinedot. 

Modesty is the chastity of merit, the vir- 
ginity of noble souls. — M'im. de Girardin. 

To what use serves the artifice of this virgin 
modesty, this grave coldness, this severe coun- 
tenance, but to increase in us the desire to 
overcome, and with more gluttony subject to 
our appetites all this ceremony and all these 
obstacles ? •— Montaigne. 
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Modesty is a diamond setting to female 
beauty. — Fanny Kemhle Butler. 

Modesty in women has two special adyan- 
■tages, — it enhances beauty and veils uneomeli- 
ness. — Fontenelle. 

Modesty is the conscience of the body. — 

Bahac. 


Afodesty impresses upon us its vestiges, and 
leaves with us its a3gis. We lose its mech- 
anism, but we preserve its virtue. There still 
lingers with us a shadow of the envelope, — I 
mean the blush that suffuses and clothes us. — 

Jouhart. 

That cheek abashed at man’s approving. — 

Sheridan. 


We may conclude that modesty to be false 
and vicious which engages a man to do any- 
thing that is ill or indiscreet, or which restrains 
him from doing anything that is of a contrary 
nature. — Addison. 

MOMENTS. 

The ill usage of every minute is a new record 
against us in heaven. — Zimnicrmann. 

How short our happy days appear! how long 
the sorrowful ! — Jean Ingclow. 

The present moment is a powerful deity. — 

Goethe. 


Arrow-swift the present sweepeth, and mo- 
tionless forever stands the past. — Schiller. 

I see that time divided is never long, and 
that regularity abridges all things. — 

Mme. da Staet. 


When Youth and Pleasure meet to chase the 
glowing hours with flying feet. — Byron. 

MONEY. 

But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 
that honor feels. — Tennyson. 

Money is a good soldier, sir, and will on. — 

Shaksjpeare. 

Make all you can, save all you can, give all 
you can. — Wesley. 

Money, which represents the prose of life, 
and which is hardly spoken of in parlors with- 
out an apology, is, in its eflects and laws, as 
heautiful as roses. — Emerson. 


Money is power, and rare are the heads that 
can withstand the possession of great power. — 

Beaconsfield. 

This bank-note world. — SallecTc. 

The deepest depth of vulgarism is that of 
setting up money as the ark of the covenant. — 

Carlyle. 

The almighty dollar ! — Washington Irving. 

Oh, what a world of vile, ill-favored faults 
looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year I 

Shakspeare. 

The avaricious love of gain, which is so feel- 
ingly deplored, appears to us a principle which, 
in able hands, might be guided to the most 
salutary purposes. The object is to encourage 
the love of labor, which is best encouraged by 
the love of money. — Sydney Smith. 

Money is the most vulgar form in which 
value can be invested. — Mrs. Jameson. 

Money does all things, — for it gives and it 
takes away ; it makes honest men and knaves, 
fools and philosophers ; and so forward, muta- 
tis mutandis^ to the end of the chapter. — 

EEstrange. 

It takes a great deal of money to make a 
rich man, but it does not take but little virtue. 

E. W. Shaw. 

We must learn that competence is better 
than extravagance, that worth is better than 
wealth, that the golden calf we liave wor- 
shipped has no more brains than that one of 
old which the Hebrews worshipped. So beware 
of money and of money’s worth as the supreme 
passion of the mind. Beware of the craving 
for enormous acquisition. — Bartol. 

AYhat can money do to console a man with a 
headache ? — George Macdonald. 

As men advance in life, all passions resolve 
themselves into money. liO^^e, ambition, even 
poetry, end in this. — Beaconsfield. 

He that wants money, means, and content is 
without three good friends. — Shakspeare, 

But for money and the need of it, there 
would not be. half the friendship in the world. 
It is powerful for good if divinely used. Grive 
it plenty of air, and it is sweet as the haw- 
thorn ; shut it up, and it cankers and breeds 
worms. — George Macdonald. 
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Money never made a man happy y&t ; there 
is iiotliing in its nature to produce happiness. 
The more a man has, the more he wants. In- 
stead of its filling a vacuum, it makes one. — 

Frmiklin. 

Money brings honor, friends, conquest, and 
realms. — Milton* 

The life-blood of the nation. — 

Get place and wealth, if possible, with grace; 
if not by any means get wealth and place. — 

Pope. 


The love of money is a vertiginous }»ool, 
sucking all in to destroy it. It is troubled 
and uneven, giddy and unsafe ; serving no end 
but its own, and that also in a restless and 
uneasy motion. — Jeremy Taylor. 

It is your balance at the banker’s which 
gives you such importance in the city. — 

® Thackeray. 


Usury dulls and damps all industries. — ■ 

Bacon. 


There is no place invincible, wherein an ass 
loaded with gold may enter. — Stephen Collett. 


We are all slaves to the shining metal. — 

Douglas Jerrold. 

Mammon is the largest slaveholder in the 
world. — Frederic Saunders. 


Horace tells us that money is a handmaiden, 
if we know how to use it ; but a mistress, if we 
have not knowledge with it. Eranklin ex- 
presses the same idea iii better terms i Money 
is a good servant, but a bad master. — - Beecher. 


Greatest god below the sky. — Spenser. 

Mammon wins his way where seraphs might 
despair. — Byron. 

Gold is a wonderful clearer of the under- 
standing. It dissipates every doubt and scruple 
in an instant, aeeoimnodates itself to the mean- 
est capacities, silences the loud and clamorous, 
and brings over the most obstinate and inflex- 
ible. Philip of Macedon was a man of most 
invincible reason this way. He refuted by it 
all the wisdom of Athens, confounded their 
statesmen, struck their orators dumb, and at 
length argued them out of all their liberties. — 

Addison. 


Money is the best travelling companion 
through life. Arshne Eoussaye. 

Commerce has set the mark of selfishness, 
the signet of its all-enslaving power, upon a 
shining ore, and called it gold. Shelley. 

Put out the principal in trusty hands ; live 
on the use, and never dip thy lauds. — Drijden. 

An incaruation of fat dividends. — 

Charles Sprague. 

Much learning shows liow’’ little mortals 
know ; much wealth, how little worldlings can 
enjoy. — Yotmg. 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main, the 
farmer ploughs the manor. — Burns. 

Excess of wealth is ctiuse of covetousness. — 

Mai'lowe. 

Get to live ; then live and use it, else it is 
not true that thou hast gotten. ^ Surely use 
alone makes mouey not a contemptible stone. 

George Eerhert. 

Money is a necessity ; so is dirt. — 

Ealih'iirton. 

All-powerful money supplies the place of 
birth and beauty. — Horace. 

The dangers gather us the treasures rise. — 
Dr. Johns 07 i. 


If you would know the value of money, go 
and try to borrow some ; for lie that goes 
a-borrowiug goes a-sorrowiiig. — Frayilelin. 

Wisdom, knowledge, power,-— all combined. 

Byron. 

There are few persons who set a higher value 
on good faith than on money. — Sallust. 

It is my opinion that a man’s soul may be 
buried and perish under a duug-lieap, or in^ a 
furrow of the field, just as well as under a pile 
of mouey. — Ilawihorne. 


Eeady money is Aladdin’s lamp- --‘Byron. 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
from heaven. — Milton. 

The first coin being made of brass gave the 
denomination to money among the Romans, 
and the whole tarn of their expressions is 
derived fi'oih it. — Arhuthiot, , 
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If I have done any honorable exploit, that is 
my monument ; but if I have done none, all 
your statues will signify nothing. — Agesilaus. 


Footprints of history on the pages of time. — 

Macaulay. 

When old Time shall lead him. to bis end, 
goodness and be fill up one monument. — 

Shahspcare. 

If by good government I could raise a me- 
moriariu my people’s hearts, that would be the 
statue for me. — Czar Peter III. 


Monuments, like men, submit to fate. — 

Pojpe. 

There is great incongruity in this idea of mon- 
uments, since those to whom they are usually 
dedicated need no such recognition to embalm 
their memory ; and any man who does, is not 
worthy of one. — Ilaiathorne. 

I made my life my monument. — BenJonson. 

Wouldst thou behold bis monument ? Look 
around ! — llogers. 

Monuments themselves memorials need. — 

Grabbe. 


Monuments ! what are they ? the very pyra- 
mids have forgotten their builders, or to whom 
they were dedicated. Deeds, not stones, are 
the true monuments of the great. — Motley. 

Brave deeds are the monuments of brave men. 

Na2)oleon 1. 

I have completed a monument more lasting 
than brass, and more sublime than the regal 
elevation of pyramids, whi(ih neither the wast- 
ing shower, the unavailing north- wind, nor an 
innumerable succession of years, and the flight 
of seasons, shall be able to demolish. — Horace. 

MOON. 

Waning moons their settled periods keep, to 
swell the billows and ferment the deep. — 

Addison. 


The silver empress of the night. — Tichell, 

Hail, pallid crescent, hail ! Let me look on 
thee wher<5 thou sitt'st for aye, like memory, — 
ghastly in the glare of day, but in the evening 
light. — Miss Mulock. 


Thou dost bless everywhere, kissing dead 
things to life. — Keats. 

The moon, the governess of floods, pale in 
her anger, "washesS all the air, that rheumatic 
diseases do abound ; and through this distem- 
perature we see the seasons alter. — Blialcsiyeare. 

The maiden moon in her mantle of blue. — 
Joaquin Miller. 

Doth the moon care for the harking of a 
dog ? — Robert Burton. 

The silver-footed queen. — Milton. 

It is the very error of the moon ; she comes 
more nearer earth than she was wont, and 
makes men mad. — ShaJespeare. 

The young moon had fed her exhausted horn 
with the sunset’s fire. — Shelley. 

The moon, whose orb through optic glass 
the Tuscan artist views at evening from the top 
of Fesole, or in Val d’ Arno, to descry new lands, 
rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. — 

Milton. 


Mysterious veil of brightness made. — 

Samuel Butler. 


Like a great phantom slowly sweeping through 
the sky. — Tennyson. 

The moon in levelled west was set. — Milton. 


The crimson moon, uprising from the sea, 
with large delight, foretells the harvest near. — 

Lord Thurlow. 


Cynthia, fair regent of the night, oh, may thy 
silver lamp from heaven’s high bower direct 
my footsteps in the midnight hour. — Gay. 

The shivering column of the moonlight lies 
upon the crumbling sea. — JP. JF. Story. 

Moonlight is sculpture ; sunlight is painting. 

Hawthorne. 


Wolves infest the night with their wild bowl- 
ings at fair Cynthia’s light. — Waller. 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank ! Here will we sit, and let the sounds* of 
music creep in our ears ; soft stillness and the 
night become the touches of sweet harmony. — 

ShaJespeare. 

Ye moon and stars, bear witness to the truth. 

Lryden, 
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Day glimmered in the east, and the white 
moon hung like a vapor in the cloudless sky.— 

Bogers. 

Now glowed the firm ament wfith living sap- 
phires ; Hesperus, that led the starry host, rode 
brightest, till the moon, rising in clouded maj- 
esty, at length, apparent queen, unveiled her 
peerless light, and o’er the dark her silver 
mantle threw. — 3Iuto7i. 

Like broken moonlight rippling on the 
stream. — Montgomery. 

The moon, like to a silver bow new bent in 
heaven. — Bhakspeare. 

MOBALITT. 

Morality is the object of government, — 

Emerson. 


In cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to 
say, Is there any harm iu doing this? This 
question may sometimes he best answered by 
asking ourselves another ; Is there any harm in 
letting it alone ? — Colton. 

Morality is the vestibule of religion. — 

Chapin. 

Do not be too moral. You may cheat your- 
self out of much life so. Aim above morality. 
Be not simply good j be good for something. — 

Thoreau. 


Good manners are a part of good morals. — 

Whatehj. 

A moral agent is a being that is capable of 
those actions that have a moral significance, 
and which can properly he denominated good 
or evil in a moral sense, virtuous or vicious, 
commendable or faulty. — Jonathan Edwards. 

I have no two separate moral standards for 
the sex. — Caroline W. Mali. 


"Women are the guardians of morality. — 

Brince de Idgne, 

Every age and every nation has certain char- 
acteiistic. vices, which prevail almost imiver- 
sally, which scarcely any person scruples to 
avow, and which even rigid moralists hut 
faintly censure. Succeeding generations change 
the fashion of their morals with the fashion of 
their hats and their coaches ; take some other 
kind of wickedness under their patronage, and 
wonder at the depravity of their ancestors. — 

Macaulay, 


In moral reflections there must he heat, as 
well as dry reason, to inspire this cold clod of 
clay which we carry about with us. — Burnet, 

The moral influence of woman over man is 
almost always salutary. — J. Stuart Mill. 

We like the expression of Raphael’s faces 
without an edict to enforce it. I do not see 
why there should not be a taste in morals 
formed on tbe same principle. — Sazlitt. 

Ten men have failed from defect in morals 
where one has failed from defect in intellect. t~ 

Ilorace Bfann, 

It is a notable circumstance that mothers 
who are themselves open to severe comments 
as to their moral character, are generally most 
solicitous as to the virtuous behavior of their 
daughters. — Bmirol. 

The true grandeur of humanity is in moral 
elevation, sustained, enlightened, and decorated 
by the intellect of man. — Charles Sumner. 
— 

Where there is a moral right on the one 
hand, no secondary right can discharge it. — 

V Estrange. 

What can laws do without morals ? — 

Franklin. 


Morality, when vigoimusly alive, sees farther 
than intellect, and provides unconsciously for 
intellectual difficulties. — Froicde. 


Moral supremacy is the only one that leaves 
monuments, and not ruins, behind it. — 

Lowell. 


Morality may exist in an atheist without any 
religion, and in a theist with a religion quite 
unspiritual. — Frances Power Cohhe. 

Beautiful it is, and a gleam from the same 
eternal pole-star visible amid the destinies of 
men, that all talent, all intellect, is in the first 
place moral. What a world wore this other- 
wise ! — Carlyle. 

Morality is religion in practice. — Emerson. 


It isgeneralljr a feminine eye that first detects 
the moral deficiencies hidden under the “ dear 
deceit” of beauty. — George Eliot. 

The ideal of morality has no more danger- 
ous rival than the ideal of highest strength, of 
njost powerful life. It is the maximum of the 
savage. — Novalis, 
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Think not that morality is ambulatory ; that 
vices in one age are not vices in another; or 
that virtues which are under the everlasting 
seal of right reason may be stamped by opinion. 

Sir T, Browne, 


Mom, waked by the circling hours, with rosy 
hand unbarred the gates of light. — Milton, 

The early morning has' gold in its mouth. — 

FranlcUn. 


By the veiy constitution of our nature, moral 
evil is its own cure. — Chalmers, 

Moral virtues are so many sweet flowers 
strewed over a dead corpse, which hide the 
loathsomeness of it, but inspire not life into it. 

Flavel. 

If we are told a man is religious, we still ask 
what are his morals. — Boufflers, 


Yon gray lines that fret the clouds are mes- 
sengers of day. — Shakspeare. 

Behold the morning ! Rise up, 0 youth, and 
quickly fill thyself with this rosy wine spark- 
ling from the crystal cup of the davni ! — 

Omar Khayam. 

Vanished night, shot through with orient 
beams. — Milton. 


In moral action divine law helpeth exceed- 
ingly the law of reason to guide life, but in the 
supernatural it alone guideth. — Hooker, 

There is nothing which strengthens faith 
more than the observance of morality. — 

Addison. 

Whatever may be the laws and customs of a 
country, women always give the tone to morals. 
Whether slaves or free, they reign, because 
their empire is that of the affections. — 

Aim&~Martm. 


A positive precept concerns a thing that is 
right, because it is commanded ; a moral re- 
spects a thing commanded, because it is right. 

Whately. 

Know that morality is a curb, not a spur. — 

Jonhert. 


The moral law is written on the tablets of 
eternity. For every false word or unrighteous 
deed, for cruelty and oppression, for lust or 
vanity, the price has to bo paid at last. — 

Fronde. 

The system of morality to be gathered from 
the ancient sages falls very short of that delivered 
in the gospel. — Bwift. 

MORisriisra*. 

Eve has its spell of calmness and consolation, 
but dawn brings ho})e and joy. — Beaconsficld. 


For night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full 
fast, and yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger ; at 
whose approach ghosts, wandering here and 
there, troop home to churchyards. — 

Bhakspeare. 

Night wanes ; the vapors round the moun- 
tains curled melt into morn, and light awakes 
the world. — Byron. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn. — 
Gray. 

When the glad sun, exulting in his might, 
comes from the dusky-curtained tents of night. 

Emma Q. Emhnry. 

I w^as always an early riser. Happy the 
man w^ho is ! Every morning day comes to him 
with a, virgin’s love, full of bloom and fresh- 
ness. The youth of Nature is contagious, like 
the gladness of a happy child. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Temperate as the morn. — Bliakspeare. 

Aurora had but newly chased the night, 
and purpled o’er the sky with blushing light. 

JDryden. 

I see the spectacle of morning from the hill- 
top over against my house, from daybreak to 
sunrise, with emotions an angel might share. 

Emerson. 

The dewy mom, with breath all incense 
and with cheek all bloom. — Byron. 


Measure your health by your sympathy with 
morning and spring. If there is no response 
in you to the awakening of Nature, if the pros- 
])ect of an early morning walk does not banish 
sleep, if the warble of the first bluebird does not 
thrill yon, know that the morning and spring 
of your life are past. — Thoreaw. 


The cock, that is the trumpet to the mom, 
doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
awake the god of day. — Bhakspeare. 

Sweet as dew-drops on the flowery lawns 
when the sky opens, and the morning dawns, 

Tickell. 
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Morn, in tlie white wake of the morning star, 
came furrowing all the orient into gold. — 

Tennyson. 

When rosy morning glimmered o’er the dales. 

Fopc. 

Aurora sheds on Indus’ smiling hanks the 
rosy shower. — Thomson. 

So, on the eastern summit, clad in gray, 
morn, like a horseman girt for travel, comes, 
and from his tower of mist night’s watchman 
hurries down. — M. K. White. 


Jocund day stands tiptoe on the misty moun- 
tain-top. — Bhakspcare. 


The morrow, fair with purple beams, dis- 
persed the shadows of the misty night. — 

Spenser. 

In saffron -colored mantle from the tides of 
ocean rose the morning to bring light to gods 
and men. — Bryant. 


0 word and thing most beautiful ! — 

Busan Qoolidge. 

The morning pouring everywhere its golden 
glory on the air, — Longfellow. 


Rise, happy morn ! rise, holy morn ! — 

Tennyson. 

Its brightness, mighty divinity 1 has a fleet- 
ing empire over the day, giving gladness to 
the flekls, color to the flowers, the season of 
the loves, harmonious hour of wakening birds. 

Calderon. 


An hour before the worshipped sun peered 
forth the golden window of the east. — 

' Bhahspeare. 

Darkness is fled. How flowers unfold their 
beauties to the sun, and blushing kiss the beam 
he sends to wake them. — Bheridan. 


At the morning hour, when the half-awak- 
ened sun, trampling down the lingering shad- 
ows of the west, spreads his ruby-tinted tresses 
over jessamines and roses, drying with cloths 
of gold Aurora’s tears of mingled lire and snow, 
which the sun’s rays converted into pearls. — 

Calderon. 


The season prime for sweetest scents and 
airs. — Milton. 


MOSSES. 

When all other service is vain from plant and 
tree, the soft mosses and gray lichen take up 
their watch by the headstone. Trees for the 
^ builder’s yard, flowers for the bride’s chamber, 
corn for the granary, moss for the grave ! — 

Iluskin. 

While heralding decay, they lend an added 
beauty to it. So white hairs are lovely to old 
age. — Mme. Levert. 

nature’s simplest and loveliest weed. — 

Mme. Ncclcer. 

Ho words that I know of will say what these 
mosses are ; none are delicate enough, none 
perfect enough, none rich enough. — MusJcin, 

MOTHER. 

Among all animals, from man to the dog, the 
heart of a mother is always a sublime thing. — 

Dianas^ Pi^re. 

A grandam’s name is little less in love than is 
the doting title of a mother ; they are as chil- 
dren but one step below. — Bhaksycare. 

A mother’s love, in a degree, sanctifies the 
most worthless offspring. — Jlosea Ballou. 

One lamp, thy mother’s love, amid' the stars 
shall lift its pure flame changeless, and before 
the throne of God burn through eternity. — 

N. F. Willis. 


But one on earth is better than the wife j 
that is the mother. — Leopold Schefer. 

Heaven is at the feed of mothers. — Foehuck. 


Ho mother who stands upon low ground her- 
self can hope to place her children upon a loftier 
plane. They may reach it, but it will not be 
through her. — Julia 0. B. Dorr. 

A mother is’ a mother still, — the holiest 
thing alive. — Coleridge. 


nature’s loving proxy, the watchful mother. 

Bulwer^Lytton.^ 

Mighty is the force of rnothorhood ! It trans- 
fonns all things by its vital beat ; it turns tim- 
idity into fierce courage, and di'cadless defiance 
into tremulous submission ; it tnrns thought- 
lessness into foresight, and yet stills all anxiety 
into calm content ; it makes selfishness become 
self-denial, and gives even to hard vanity the 
glance of admiring love — George Eliot. 
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The hearing and the training of a child is 
woman’s wisdom. — Tennyson. 

There is, in all this cold and hollow world, 
no fount of deep, strong, deathless love, save 
that within a mother’s heart. — 2[rs. Eenians. 

I have not wept these forty years ; hut now 
my mother comes afresh into my eyes. — 

Dryden. 

I had not so much of man in me ; but all my 
mother came into my eyes, and gave me up to 
tears. — Shalcspcare. 

His sw’eetest dreams w^ere still of that dear 
voice that soothed his infancy. — Southey. 

No mother can w'ash or suchle her hahy 
without having a “set ” towards w'ashing and 
suckling impressed upon the molecules of her 
brain ; and this “set,” according to the laws 
of heu’editary transmission, is passed on to her 
daughter. — Tyndall. 

A babe is a mother’s anchor. — Beecher. 


The loss of a mother is always keenly felt, 
even if her health be such as to incapacitate 
her from taking an active part in the care of 
the family. She is the sw’-eet rall^dng-point 
for affection, obedience, and a thousand tender- 
nesses. Dreary the blank when she is with- 
drawn ! — Lamartine. 


The only love which on this teeming earth 
asks no return for passion’s wary ward birth. — 

2£rs. Noy'ton. 


Youth fades ; love droops ; the leaves of 
friendship fall : a mother’s secret hope outlives 
them all. --- 0. W, Eohnes. 


The mother’s love is at first an absorbing 
delight, blunting all other sensibilities ; it is 
an expansion of the animal existen(‘.e. — 

Georrje Eliot. 

No language can express the pow^'er and 
beauty and heroism of a mother’s love. — 

Chapin. 

When Eve w^as brought unto Adam, ho be- 
came iilled with the Holy Spirit, and gave her 
the most sanctified, tin? most glorious of appel- 
lations. He calh‘(l her Eva, — that is to sa,y, 
the Mother of All, Ho did not style her wife, 
hut simply mother, — mother of all living crea- 
tures. Ill this consists the gloiy and the most 
precious ornament of wmraan. — Luther. 


A mother should give her children a super- 
abundance of enthusiasm, that after they have 
lost all they are sure to lose on mixing with 
the ivorld, enough may still remain to prompt 
and support them through great actions. — 

J. G. Eare. 


The child takes most of his nature of the 
mother, besides speech, manners, and inclina- 
tion. — Eerhert Spencer. 

Men are what their mothers made them. — 

Emerson. 


What instruction the baby brings to the 
mother ! — T. JV. Eigginson. 

The tie which links mother and child is of 
such pure and immaculate strength as to he 
never violated, except by those whose feelings 
are withered by vitiated society. Holy, sim- 
ple, and beau ti fill in its construction, it is the 
emblem of all w’e can imagine of fidelity and 
truth. — Washington Irving. 

The future destiny of the child is always the 
wmrk of the mother. — Napoleon I. 

All that I am, my mother made me. — 

J. Q. Adams. 

France needs nothing so much to promote 
her regeneration as good mothers. — 

Napoleon I. 

Mother, when your children are irritable, do 
not make them more so by scolding and fault- 
finding, hut correct their irritability by good- 
nature and mirthfulness. Irritability comes 
from errors in food, had air, too little sleep, a 
necessity for change of scene and suiToundings ; 
from confinement in close rooms, and lack of 
sunshine. — Ecrlert Spencer. 


Mother is the name' of God in the lips and 
hearts of little children. — Thackeray. 


The future of society is in the hands of the 
mothers. If the w^orld was lost through wo- 
man, she alone can save it. — De Beaufort. 


One good mother is worth a hundred school- 
masters. — George Eerhert. 


In after-life you may have friends, — ^_fond, 
dear friends ; hut never will you have again the 
inexpressible love and gentleness lavished upon 
you wiich none hut a mother bestows. — 

Macaulay, 
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Never fear to "bring the subliinest motive to 
the smallest duty, and the most infinite comfort 
to the smallest trouble. — Phillips Brooks, 

Real motives, however seemingly apparent, 
are still hidden. — Alfred Mercier* 

Had he the motive and the cause for passion 
that I have, he would drown the stage with 
tears. — Bhakspeare. 

Take away the motive, and you take away the 
sin. — Cermiites. 

Man, it is not thy works, which are mortal, 
infinitely little, and the greatest no greater than 
the least, but only the spirit thou workest in, 
that can havewmrth or continuance. — Carlyle. 

"Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, makes 
that and the action fine. — George EerherL 

The true worth of a soul is revealed as much 
by the motive it attributes to the actions of 
others as by its own deeds. — J. Petit-Senn, 

No labor is hard, no time is long, wherein 
the glory of eternity is the mark we level at. — 

Quarles. 

"Whatever touches the nerves of motive, what- 
ever shifts man’s moral position, is mightier 
than steam or caloric or lightning. — Ghapin. 

Take from men ambition and vanity, and you 
will have neither heroes nor patriots. — Seneca. 

In the motive lies the good or ill. — 

Dr. Johnsooi. 


We must not inquire too curiously into mo- 
tives. They are apt to become feeble in the 
utterance ; the aroma is mixed wfith the gi'osser 
air. "We must keep the germinating grain 
away from the light. — George Eliot. 


Every activity proposes to itself a passivity ; 
every labor, enjoyment. — Jacobi. 


As the grand discordant harmony of the ce- 
lestial bodies may be explained by the simple 
principles of gravity and impulse, so also in 
that more wonderful and complicated micro- 
cosm, the heart of man, all the phenomena of 
morals are perhaps resolvable into one single 
priirciple, the pursuit of apparent good; for 
although customs universally vary, yet man in 
all climates and countries is essentially the 
same. — Qolton, 


The w’hole world is put in motion by the 
wish for riches and the dread of poverty. — 

Dr. Johnson, 

We ought to love temperance for itself, and 
in obedience to God, who has commanded it 
and chastity ; but what I am forced to by ca- 
tan*hs or owe to the stone, is neither chastity 
nor temperance. — Montaigne, 

What society wants is a new motive, not a 
new cant. — Macaulay. 

Let the motive he in the deed, and not in the 
event. Be not one whose motive for action is 
the hope of reward. — Krishna. 

Pure motives do not insure peifect results. — 

Boule. 

Selfishness is the grand moving principle of 
nine tenths of our actions. — Rochefoucauld. 

The mingled incentives wdiich lead to action 
are often too subtle and lie too d(jep for us to 
analyze. — Lamtcr. 

What makes life dreary is the want of 
motive. — George Eliot. 

The impulse to perform a wrorthy action often 
springs from our best nature, but is afterwards 
tainted by the spur of selfishness or sinister 
interest. — Emile Soumstre, 

MOUI^TAINS. 

Mountains have a grand, stupid, lovable 
tranquillity. — 0. W. Holmes. 

Men meet ; mountains, never . — Lewis Cass, 


Whoever has not ascended mountains knows 
little of the beauties of Nature. — 

William Eowitt, 


The volcanic blaze breaks tbrougb the loftiest 
mountain -peaks ; and so the decq) discontent of 
the humble millions breaks through the moun- 
tain minds of their great leaders- — 

G. Q, Burleigh, 

A proud heart and a lofty mountain are never 
fruitful. — George Eliot. 

On every mountain-height is rest. — Goethe. 

See the mountains kiss high heavens, and 
the waves clasp one another. ■— Shelley, 

The ragged cliff has thousand faces in a 
thousand hours. — Emerson, 
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Without mountains the air could not he puri- 
fied, nor the flowing of the rivers sustained. — 

Buskin. 


The hills, rock-ribhed, and ancient as the 
sun. ' — Bryant. 

MOUBININTG. 

He mourns the dead who lives as they de- 
sire. — Young. 

Smit with exceeding sorrow unto death. — 

Tennyson. 

Away ! we know that tears are vain, that 
death ne’er heeds nor hears distress. — 

Byrmi. 

To be impatient at the* death of a person 
concerning whom it was certain he must die, 
is to mourn because thy friend was not born an 
angel. — Jeremy Taylor. 


Moderate lamentation is the right of the 
dead ; excessive grief, the enemy to the living. 

Shakspeao'e. 

How wi'etched is the man who never mourned! 

Young. 

Even he whose soul now melts in mournful 
lays, shall shortly want the generous tear he 
pays. — Pope. 

The true way to mourn the dead is to take 
care of the living who belong to them. — 

Burke. 


To be left alone in the wide world, with 
scarcely a friend, — this makes the sadness 
which, striking its pang into the minds of the 
young and the affectionate, teaches them too 
soon to watch and interpret the spirit-signs of 
their own hearts. — Hawthorne. 


To persever in obstinate condolement is a 
course of impious stubbornness ; ’t is unmanly 
grief. — Shakspeare. 


Heavy sorrow is silent, and the deepest mourn- 
ing is the most solitary. — Charles Buxton. 


Great sorrow makes sacred the sufferer. — 

Owen Meredith. 


Sorrows when shared are less burdensome, 
though joys divided are increased. — 

J. a. Holland. 


Many a smiling face hides a mourning heart; 
but giief alone teaches us what we are. — 

Schiller. 


Excess of grief for the deceased is madness ; 
for it is an injury to the living, and the dead 
know it not. — Xenophon. 

I have that honorable grief lodged here 
which burns worse than tears drown. — 

Shakspeare. 

Of permanent momming there is none ; no 
cloud remains fixed. The sun will shine to- 
morrow. — Pdchter. 

MUSIC. 

Explain it as we may, a martial strain will 
urge a man into the front rank of battle sooner 
than an argument, and a fine anthem excite 
his devotion more certainly than a logical 
discourse. — Tuckerman. 


Sweet music ! sacred tongue of God ! — 

J. G. Holland. 


Music should strike fire from the heart of 
man, and bring tears from the eyes of woman. 

Beethoven. 


Such sweet compulsion doth in music lie. — 

Milton. 


Music, in the best sense, does not require 
novelty ; nay, the older it is, and the more we 
are accustomed to it, the greater its effect. — 
Goethe. 

Music, which gentler on the spirit lies than 
tired eyelids upon tired eyes. — Tennyson. 

An idea steeped in verse becomes suddenly 
more incisive and more brilliant ; the iron 
becomes steel. — Victor Hugo. 

Melodies die out, like the pipe of Pan, with 
the ears that love them and listen for-them. — 
George Eliot. 

Music and rhyme are among the earliest 

I Measures of the child, and in the history of 
iterature poetry precedes prose. Every one 
may see, as he rides on the highway through 
an uninteresting landscape, how a little water 
instantly relieves the monotony ; no matter 
what objects are near it, — a gray rock, a grass- 
patch, an elder-bush, or a stake, — they become 
beautiful by being reflected. It is rhyme on 
the eye, and explains the charm of rhyme on 
the ear. — Emerson. 

21 
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Sweetest melodies are those that are by dis- 
tance made more sweet. — Wordsworths 


Music would not be inexpedient after meat, 
to assist and cherish Kature in her first con- 
coction, and send the listeners’ minds back to 
study in good tune. — Milton. 

Music, among those who were styled the 
chosen people, was a religious art. — Addison. 

'Where painting is weakest, — namely, in the 
expression of the highest moral and spiritual 
ideas, — there music is sublimely strong. — 

Mrs. Stowe. 


Sentimentally I am disposed to harmony, 
but organically I am incapable of a tune. — 

Lamb. 


All musical people seem to be happy. It is 
the engrossing pursuit, — almost the only inno- 
cent and unpunished i)assion. — Sydney Smith. 


Music is well said to be the speech of angels. 

Carlyle. 

Music is the harmonious Toice of creation, 
an echo of the invisible world, one note of the 
divine concord which the entire universe is 
destined one day to sound. — Mazzini. 


I ’ve read that things inanimate have moved, 
and, as with living souls, have been informed, 
by magic numbers and persuasive sound. — 

Congreve. 

Music’s golden tongue flattered to tears this 
aged man and poor. — Keats. 

Music when thus applied raises in the mind 
of the hearer great conceptions. It strengthens 
devotion, and advances praise into rapture. — 
Addison. 

The hidden soul of haimony. — Milton. 

The harmony of things, as "well as that of 
sound, from discord springs. — Sir J. Denham. 


Give me some music ; look that it be sad. — 
Dryden. 

Tunes and airs have in themselves some af- 
finity with the affections, — as merry tunes, 
doleful tunes, solemn tunes, tunes inclining 
men’s minds to ]^ity, warlike tunes, — so that 
it is no marvel if they alter the spirits, con- 
sidering that tunes have a predisposition to the 
motion of the spirits. — Bacon. 


Music can noble hints impart, engender fury, 
kindle love ; with unsuspected eloquence can 
move and manage all the man with secret art. 

Addison. 


Give me some music ; music, moody food of 
us that trade in love ! — Shakspeare. 

Music is the poor man’s Parnassus. — 

Emerson. 

0 Music 1 sphere-descended maid, friend of 
pleasure, wisdom’s aid ! — Collins. 

Is there a heart that music cannot melt ? — 

Beattie. 


How sour sweet music is when time is broke 
and no proportion kept ! — Shakspeare. 

A well-composed song strikes and softens the 
mind, and produces a greater efiect than a 
moral wmi'k, w''hieh convinces our reason, but 
does not warm our feelings nor efiect the slight- 
est alteration in our habits. — Naywleon I. 

Sweetest tlie strains when in the song the 
singer has been lost. — Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

The ordered music of the marching orbs. — 
Edwm Arnold. 


Music revives the recollections it would ap- 
pease. — Mme. de Stael. 

Music was a tbiug of tlie soul, a rose-lipped 
shell that murmured of the eternal sea, a 
strange b^rd singing the songs of anotluir shore. 

J. 0. Holland. 


Sweet and musical as bright Apollo’s lute 
strung with his hair. — ShaJcspeare. 

It wakes a glad remembrance of our youth, 
calls back past joys, and warms us ’into trans- 
port. — Rowe. 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the 
blissful skies. — Tennyson. 


Music’s golden tongue. — Keats. 


Music, where soft voices die, violets in the 
memory. — Shelley. 


The meaning of song goes deep. Who is 
there that in logical words can express the effect 
music has on us ? A kind of inarticulate, un- 
fathomable speech, which leads us to the edge 
of the infinite, and lets us for a moment gaze 
into that. — Carlyle. 
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My ears were never better fed with such 
deliglitful pleasing harmony. — Shakspcare. 

There is no feeling, perhaps, except the ex- 
tremes of fear and grief, that does not find 
relief in music, that does not make a man sing 
or play the better. — George ElioU 

The language spoken by angels. — 

Longfellow. 

MuvSic is not a science any more than poetry 
is. It is a sublime instinct, like genius of all 
kinds. — Ouida. 

MYSTERY-. 

Mystery such as is given of God is beyond 
the power of human penetration, yet not in 
opposition to it. — J/7?ie. de StaeL 


A religion without its mysteries is a temple 
without a God. — Robert Hcdl. 


Excellent !• I smell a device. — Shalcspeare. 


God moves in a mysterious way his wonders 
to perform. — Coioper. 


The heavens are full of fioating mysteries. — 

T. B. Read. 


Where secrecy or mystery begins, vice or 
roguery is not far off. — Dr. Johnson. 


The mystery of the Bible should teach us, at 
one and the same time, our nothingness and 
our greatness ; producing humility and ani- 
mating hope. — Henry Melville. 


There are few things we know .well, and least 
of all do we know women. — Emile Sotivestre, 


What a mystery is love ! All the necessities 
and habits of our life sink before it. Food and 
sleep, that seem to divide our being as day and 
night divide time, lose all influence over the 
lover. He is a spiritualized being, fit only to 
live upon ambrosia, and slumber in an iinagi- 
naiy paradise. — Beaconsfield. 


There is no religion without mystery. God 
himself is the gi*eat secret of ISIature. — 

iJhateauhriand. 


Mystery has great charms for womanhood. — 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Mystery is the antagonist of truth. It is a 
fog of human invention, that obscures truth, 
and represents it in distortion. — 

Thomas Paine. 


Providence is a greater mystery than revela- 
tion. — Cecil. 


Every grain of sand is a mystery ; so is every 
daisy in summer, and so is every snow-flake in 
vdnter. Both upwards and downwards, and 
all around ns, science and speculation pass 
into raj^stery at last. — Moimtford. 


There is generally something that requires 
hiding at the bottom of a mystery. — 

Hawthorne. 


There is a profound charm in mystery. — 

Chatfield^. 


All is mystery ; but he is a slave who will 
not struggle to penetrate the dark veil. — 

Beacotisfield. 


Mystery hovers over all things here below. — 

Lamartine. 


The mysteries of Nature and of humanity 
are not lessened, but increased, by the dis- 
coveries of philosophic skill- — Talfonrd, 


All things nnrevealed belong to the kingdom 
of mystery. — J. G. Holland. 


To a man who is nncorrupt and properly 
constituted, woman always remains something 
of a mystery and a romance. He never inter- 
prets her quite literally. She, on her part, is 
always striving to remain a poem, and is never 
weary of bringing out new editions of herself 
in novel bindings. — James Barton. 
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NAME. 

A great name without merit is like an epi- 
taph on a coffin. — Mme, de Puisieux. 


He lives who' dies to win a lasting name. — 

Drummond. 


One of the few, the immortal names, that were 
not born to die. — Hallcck. 


0 name forever sad, forever dear ! — Pope, 

The generality of men are wholly governed 
by names in matters of good and evil, so far as 
the (jualities relate to and affect the actions of 
men. — South, 


I Make Hamilton Bamilton, make Douglas 
Puglas, make Percy Bercy, and Stanley Tan- 
I ley, and where would be the long- resounding 
march and energy divine of the roll-call of the 
i peerage ? — 6^. A. Sala. 

" What ’s in a name ? That which we call a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 

SkaJcspeare. 

Imagine for a moment Napoleon I. to have 
home the name of Jenkins, or Washington to 
have sustained the appellation of John Smith ! 

Artemus Ward. 

Named softly as the household name of one 
whom God had taken. — 3frs. Drowning. 


He left the name at which the world grew 
pale, to point a moral or adorn a tale. — 

Z>r. Johnson, 


A virtuous name is the precious only good, 
for which queens and peasants’ wives must con- 
test together. — Schiller, 

To possess a good cognomen is a long way on 
the road of success in life. — Chamfort. 

It is quite as easy to give our children musi- 
cal and pleasing names as those that are harsh 
and difficult ; and it will be found by the own- 
ers, when they have grown to knowledge, that 
there is much in a name. — Locke, 


It is association which gives all their music 
and all their poetry to the proudest names. — 

G, A. Sala. 


In ancient days the Pythagoreans were used 
to change names with each other, — fancying 
that each would share the virtues they admired 
in the other. — Thoreau. 


Steine humorously exhorts all godfathers not 
to Nieodemus a man into nothing. — Disraeli, 


Good name in man and woman, dear my 
lord, is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
who steals my purse steals trash ; ’t is some- 
thing, nothing ; ’t was mine, 't is his, and has 
been slave to thousands ; but he that filches 
from me my good name robs me of that which 
not enriches him and makes me poor indeed. 


The grand old name of gentleman. — 

Tennyson. 

A good name is rather to bo chosen' than 
great riches. — DiUe. 

I How many names, in the long sweep of 
time, that so foreshortens greatness, may but 
hang on the chance mention of some fool that 
once brake bread with us, perhaps. — Tennyson. 

My name and memory I leave to men’s char- 
itable speeches, to foreign nations, and to the 
next age. — Bacon, 

I do beseech yon chiefly that I may set it 
in my prayers — what is your name ? — 

Shakspeare, 

A man’s name is not like a mantle, which 
merely hangs about him, and wdiich one per- 
chance may safely twitch and pull, but a per- 
fectly fitting garment, which like the skin has 
grown over and over him, at which one cannot 
rake and scrape without injuring the man 
himself. — Goethe. 

NATION. 

When nations are to perish in their sins, ’t is 
in the Church the leprosy begins. — Oowper, 

Nations, as well as individuals, are mortal.— 
Oliver B, Sewa/rd, 

Nations, like individuals, are powerful in the 
degree that they command the sympathies of 
their neighbors. — Bovie, 
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Nationality is the aggregated individuality of 
the gi'eatest men of the nation. — Kossiiih. 

The greater number of nations, as of men, 
are only impressible in their youth ; they be- 
come incorrigible as they grow old. — Rousseau. 

Nations, like individuals, interest us in their 
growth- — Zander . 

In the youth of a State, arms do flourish ; in the 
middle age of a State, learning ; and then both 
of them together for a time ; in the declining 
age of a State, mechanical arts and merchan- 
dise- — BacoJi. 

Like men, nations are purified and strength- 
ened by trials. — Samtccl Smiles. 

A nation’s character is the sum of its splen- 
did deeds ; they constitute one common patri- 
mony, the nation’s inheritance. They awe for- 
eign powers *, they ai'ouse and animate our own 
people. — Benry Olay. 

NATIVE LAND. 

How dear is our native land to all noble 
hearts ! — Voltaire. 

My native land, good-night ! — Byron. 

The love for our native land strengthens our 
individual and national character. — 

Alexander Banilton. 

A man’s love for his native land lies deeper 
than any logical expressions, among those pulses 
of the heart which vibrate to the sanctities of 
home, and to the thoughts which leap up from 
his fathers’ graves. — Ohapin. 

Cling to thy native land, for it is the land of 
thy fathers ! — Schiller. 

Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, who 
never to himself hath said, This is my own, 
my native land ! — Sir Walter Scott. 

Let our last sleep be in the graves of our 
native land ! — Osceola. 

NATUBE. 

So true it is, that Natxxre has caprices which 
art cannot imitate. — Macaulay. 

It is a great mortification to the vanity of 
man, that his utmost art and industry can 
never equal the meanest of Nature’s produc- 
tions, either for beauty or value. Bume. 


To say the principles of Nature must needs 
he such as philosophy makes it, is to set hounds 
to omnipotence. • — Glanxill. 

You will find something far greater in the 
woods than you will find in books. Stones and 
trees will teach you that which you will never 
learn from masters. • — St. Bernard, 

Natxxre is a mutable cloud, which is always 
and never the same. — Emerson. 

Sing of the nature of woman, and the song 
shall be surely full of variety’’, old crotchets, 
and most sweet closes. — Beaumont. 


There is no more lovely worship of God than 
that for which no image is required, but which 
springs up in our breast spontaneously when 
Nature speaks to the soul, and the soul speaks 
to Nature face to face. — Goethe. 

In Nature things move violently to their 
place, and calmly in their i>lace. — Bacon. 

I wondered over again for the hundredth 
time what could he the principle xyhich, in 
the wildest, most lawless, fantastically chaotic, 
apparentlv capricious xvork of Nature, always 
kept it beautiful. ■— George Macdonald. 

Natxxre has her perfections to show that she 
is the image of God, and her defects to show 
that she is no more than his image. — Rascal. 

The laxvs of Nature are the thoughts of God. 

ZschokJee. 


Nature is fair in proportion as the youth is 
pure. The heavens and the earth are one 
flower ; the earth is the calyx, the heavens the 
corolla. — Thoreau. 

Who lives to Nature, rarely can he poor ; 
who lives to fancy, never can be rich. — Young. 

Nature is a tropical swamp in sxxnshine, on 
whose purlieus we hear the song of summer 
birds and see prismatic dewdrops ; hxit her 
interiors are terrific, — full of hydras and 
crocodiles. — Emerson. 

Natxxre knows no pause in progress and de- 
velopment, and attaches her curse to all inac- 
tion. — Goethe, 

What is Nature ? Art thou not the living 
government of God ? 0 Heaven, is it in very 
deed He then that ever speaks through thee, — 
that lives and loves in thee, that lives and loves 
1 in me 1 — Carlyle. 
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In the administration of a State, neither a 
woman as a woman nor a man as a man has any 
special function ; hut the gifts of Nature are 
equally diffused in both sexes. — Plato, 

Nature and nurture unite to form the perfect 
woman. — Pascal, 

Nature is hieroglyphic. Each prominent 
fact in it is like a type j its final use is to set 
up one letter of the infinite alphabet, and help 
us by its connections to read some statement or 
statute applicable to the conscious world. — 

T, Starr King, 

Laboring art can never ransom Nature from 
her inaidable estate. — Shakspeare, 

I have often thought that the nature of 
women was inferior to that of men in general, 
but superior in particular. — Greville, 

We by art unteach what Nature taught. — 

Prydeii, 

What is now called the nature of woman is 
an eminently artificial thing, — the result of 
forced repression in some directions, unnatural 
stimulation in others. — J, Bhiart Mill, 


Our natures do pursue, like rats that ravin 
down their proper bane, a thirsty evil ; and 
when we drink, we die. — Shakspeare, 

A poet ought not to pick Nature’s pocket. 
Let him borrow, and so borrow as to repay by 
the very act of borrowing. Examine Nature 
accurately, but write from recollection, and 
trust more to the imagination than the mem- 
ory. — Coleridge, 

Our senses, however armed or assisted, are too 
gross to discern the curiosity of the workman- 
ship of Nature. — Hay, 

Xove can be founded upon Nature only. — 

Shenstone. 


There is religion in everything around us,— - 
a calm and holy religion in the un breathing 
things of Nature, which man wmuld do well 
to imitate. — Buskin, 


Nature eschews regular lines ; she does not 
shape her lines by a common model. Not one 
of Eve’s numerous progeny in all respects 
resembles her who first culled the flowers of 
Eden. To the infinite variety and picturesque 
inequality of Nature we owe the great charm 
of her uncloying beauty. — Whittier. 


A noble nature can alone attract the noble, 
and alone knows how to retain them. — Goethe, 

One has not far to seek for book-nature, 
artist-nature, — every variety of superinduced 
nature, in short, — but genuine human nature 
is hard to find. And how good it is ! Whole- 
some as a potato ; fit company for any dish. — 

Lowell, 

Nature and truth, though never so low or 
vulgar, are yet pleasing when openly and art- 
lessly represented. — Pope. 

Nature and wisdom never are at strife. — 

Juvenal. 


In Nature all is managed for the best, with 
perfect frugality and just reserve, — profuse to 
none, but bountiful to all ; never employing 
on one thing more than enough, but with ex- 
act economy, — retrenching the superfluous, 
and adding force to w^hat is principal in every- 
thing. — Shaftesbury. 

Every one according to the gift which boun- 
teous Nature hath in him closed. — Shakspeare. 

Since a true knowledge of Nature gives us 
pleasure, a lively imitation of it in poetry or 
painting must produce a much greater. — 

Drydcn. 

Virtue, as understood by the world, is a 
constant struggle against the laws of Nature. — 

X)e Finod. 


Nature forever puts a premium on reality. 
What is done for effect is seen to be done for 
effect ; what is done for love is felt to be done 
for love. — Fmerson, 


Nature ’s too kind, and justice too severe. — 

Drydcn, 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night ; 
God said, Let Newton be ; and all was light. 

Pope, 

Persons and humors may be jumbled and dis- 
guised ; but Nature, like quicksilver, will never 
be killed. — D Estrange. 

Nature is the armory of genius. Cities serve 
it poorly, books and colleges at second hamh 
The eye craves the spectacle of the horizon, of 
mountain, ocean, river, and plain, the clouds 
and stars ; actual contact with the elements, 
sympathy with the seasons as they rise and 
roll. — Alcott, 
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Nature is poetic, but not mankind. When 
one aims at truth, it is easier to find the poetic 
side of Nature than of mau. — X. Douclan, 

0 Nature ! enrich me with the knowledge of 
thy works ; snatch me to heaven. — Thonison. 

Nature, the vicar of the almighty Lord. — 

Chaucer. 


He [Thoreau] had watched Nature like a 
detective who is to go upon the stand. As we 
read him, it seems as if all-out-doors had kei)t 
a diary and become its own Montaigne. — 

Lowell. 


No tears dim the sweet look that Nature 
wears. — Longfellow. 


To hold, as ’t were, the mirror up to Nature. 

Bliahsi^eare. 

On and up, where Nature’s heart beats strong 
amid the hills. — - R. M. Milnes. 

To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
a various language. — Bryant. 

Take a thorn-bush and sprinkle it for a 
whole year with water ; it will yield nothing 
but thorns. Take a date-tree, leave it without 
culture, and it will always produce dates. No- 
bility is the date-tree, and the Arab populace 
is a bush of thorns. — Abd-eLKader. 


Drive away what springs from Nature ; it 
returns at a gallop. — P. N. Destouches. 

Nature is always wise in every part. — 

Lord Thurlow. 


How sometimes Nature will betray its folly, 
in tenderness, and make itself a pastime to 
harder bosoms. — Bliakspcare. 

Where order in variety we see, and where, 
though all things differ, all agree. — Pope. 


Nothing in Nature is unbeautiful. — 

Tennyson. 

Knowing that Nature never did betray the 
heart that loved her. — JV ordsworth. 


Nature imitates herself. A grain thrown 
into good ground brings forth fruit ; a principle 
thrown into a good mind brings forth fruit. 
Everything is created and conducted by the 
same Master ; the root, the branch, the fruits, — 
the principles, the consequences. — Pascal. 


Nature is an absolute and jealous divinity. 
Lovely, eloquent, and instructive in all her 
inequalities and contrasts, she hides her face, 
and remains mute to those wdio, by attempting 
to refashion her, profane her. — Mazzini. 


Nature is an jEolian harp, a musical instru- 
ment whose tones are the re-echo of higher 
strings within us. ■ — Kovalis. 

Nothing in Nature, much less conscious be- 
ing, was e’er created solely for itself. — Young. 

Extremes in Nature equal ends produce. — 

Pope, 

Nature, Nirough all her works, in great de- 
gree borrow's a blessing from variety. — 

GJmrchill. 


Nature’s great law, and law of all men’s 
mind. To its own impulse every creature 
stirs ; live by thy light, and earth w'ill live by 
hers. — Matthew Arnold. 


Nature is too thin a screen ; the glory of 
the One breaks in everywhere. — Mjnerson. 

Nature is God’s Old Testament. — 

Theodore Parker. 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in her 
time. — Bhakspeare. 

Divine Providence has spread her table every- 
where, not with a juiceless green carpet, but 
with succulent herbage and nourishing grass, 
upon which most beasts feed. — Sir T. More. 


All things are artificial, for Nature is the art 
of God. — Bir T. Browne. 

Nature, the handmaid of God Almighty, 
does nothing but with good advice, if w^e make 
research into the true reason of things. — 

James Sowell. 


All Nature is a vast symbolism ; every mate- 
rial fact has sheathed within it a spiritual truth. 

Chapin. 

Nature is no sentimentalist, — does not cosset 
or pamper us. We must see that the world is 
rough and surly, and- will not mind drowning 
a man or a woman, but swallows your ships 
like a grain of dust. The cold, inconsiderate 
of persons, tingles your blood, benumbs your 
feet, freezes a man like an apple. The diseases, 
the elements, fortune, gravity, lightning, re- 
spect no persons. — Bmerson. 
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Nature knows no pans© in progress and 
developnaent, and attaclies her curse on all in- 
action. — Goethe, 

Come forth into the light of things ; let 
Nature be your teacher. — Wordsworth, 

If we see Nature as pausing, immediately all 
mortifies and decays ; but seen as progressing, 
she is beautiful. — Thoreau, 


Nature is frugal, and her wants are few. — 
Young, 

Not a ray is dimmed, not an atom worn ; 
Nature’s oldest force is as good as new. — 

Emerson. 


Not without art, yet to Nature true. — 

Churchill. 


Nature with her truth remains to the had, 
to the selfish and the pusillanimous, forever a 
sealed book ; what such can know of Nature is 
mean, superficial, small. — Carlyle. 

All art, all education, can he merely a supple- 
ment to Nature Aristotle. 


The scientific study of Nature tends not only 
to correct and ennoble the intellectual concep- 
tions of man ; it serves also to ameliorate his 
physical condition. — J. W. Eraper. 

No, no! I do Nature injustice. She gave 
us inventive faculty, and set us naked and 
helpless on the shore of this great ocean, — the 
world ; swim those who can, the heavy may 
go to the bottom. — Schiller. 

Nature i? a revelation of God. — Longfellow. 

Nature, — a thing which science and aid 
never appear to see with the same eyes. If to 
an artist Nature has a soul, why, so has a 
steam-engine. Ait gifts with soul all matter 
that it contemplates ; science turns all that is 
already gifted with soul into matter. — 

JBulwer-I/yUon. 

There are no grotesques in Nature ; not any- 
thing framed to fill up empty cantons and un- 
necessary spaces. — Sir T. Brovnie, 

It seems strange that a butterfly’s ^ wing 
should be woven up so thin and gauzy in the 
monstrous loom of Nature, and he so delicately 
tipped with fire from such a gross hand, and 
rainhowed all over in such a storm of thunder- 
ous elements. The marvel is that such great 
forces do such nice work. — Theodore Parker, 


Where Nature is sovereign, there is no need 
of austerity and self-denial. — Froude. 

How hard it is to hide the sparks of Nature ! 

Shakspeare, 

You may turn Nature out of doors with vio- 
lence, hut she will return. — Horace, 

Nature makes us huy her presents at the 
price of so many sufierings that it is dubious 
whether she deserves most the name of a parent 
or a step-mother. — Pliny. 

Go forth under the open sky, and list to 
Nature’s teaching. — Bryant. 

Na.tiire cares not although her loveliness 
should ne’er he seen by human eyes nor praised 
by human tongue. — Alexander Smith, 

Nature and wisdom are not, hut should be, 
companions. — Smollett. 

He that lives according to Nature cannot 
be poor, and he that exceeds can never have 
enough. — Seneca. 

This world could not exist if it were not so 
simple. The ground has been tilled a thousand 
years, yet its powers remain ever the same ; a 
little rain, a little sun, and each spring it grows 
green again. — Goethe. 

A tree is a nobler object than a prince in his 
coronation-robes. — 

Look at Nature with science as a lens. The 
rock swarms, the clod dances ; the mineral is 
but the vegetable stepping down, and the ani- 
mal an ascending plant ; the man, a boast ex- 
tended ; and the angel, a developed human 
soul. — Bartol. 

NEATNESS. 

We must be neat ; not neat, but cleanly. — 

Shakspeare. 

As a general thing, an individual who is neat 
in his person is neat in his morals. — 

E. W, Shaw, 


Neatness is a crowning grace of womanhood. 

Fontenelle. 


Neatness, when moderate, is a virtue ; hut 
when cari’ied to an extreme, it narrows the 
mind. — F^nelon. 

We are all charmed by neatness of person. — 

Ovid. 
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None suffer so much as the}" who endeavor to 
conceal their necessities. — Thomas Pabie. 

Necessity is the only real sovereign in the 
world, the only desj)ot for whom there is no 
law. — Bidwer-Lytton. 

Our necessities are few, but our wants are 
endless. — JS* W. Shaw, 

Nature requires but little ; custom, much. 

Victor Hugo. 

Necessity is cruel, but it is the only test of 
inward strength. Every fool may live accord- 
ing to his own likings. — Goethe. 

Nothing is intolerable that is necessary. — 
Jeremy Taylor, 

We are ruined, not by w’-hat we really want, 
but by what we think we do. Therefore never 
go abroad in search of your wants ; if they be 
real wants, they will come home in search of 
you. ITor he that buys what he does not 
want, will soon want what he cannot buy. — 

Colton. 

Teach thy necessity to reason thus : there is 
no virtue like necessity. — Shalzsjyeare. 

Necessity is stronger than duty. — Seneca, 

Necessity is the argument of tjwants ; it is 
the creed of slaves. — William Fitt. 

Necessity is the last and strongest weapon. 

Livy, 

Necessity seems to bear a divine character, 
while the determinations of the human will 
may be imbued with pride. — Mme, de Stael, 

The necessities of things are sterner stuff 
than the hopes of men. — Beaconsfield. 

Necessity has no law. — Franklin, 

Necessity, thou best of peacemakers, as well 
as surest prompter of invention ! — 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Not even the gods contend with necessity. — 

Simonides, 

A man can no more justly make use of an- 
other’s necessity than he that has more strength 
can seize upon a weaker, master him to his 
obedience, and, with a dagger at his throat, 
offer him death or slavery. — Locke. 


Necessity is a bad recommendation to favors 
of any kind, which as seldom fall to those 
who really want them as to those who really 
deserve them. — Fielding. 

Necessity imposes law, but does not herself 
receive it. — Publius Syncs. 

Necessity’s sharp pinch ! — Shakspeare. 

What was once to me mere matter of the 
fancy now has grown the vast necessity of heart 
and life. — Tennyson. 

Necessity never made a good bargain. — 

Franklin, 

It has been finely said that nothing is in- 
tolerable which is necessary. — Emerson, 

Fate and necessity are unconquerable. — 

Joubert. 

In dee]p silence rules the uncounselled sister 
of eternal Fate. — Goethe. 

The argument of the w'eak. — Sheridan, 

When God would educate a man, he compels 
him to learn bitter lessons. He sends him to 
school to the necessities rather than to the 
gi’aces, that, by knowung all suffering, he may 
know also the eternal consolation. — 

Celia Burleigh. 

Necessity does not submit to debate. — 

Garibaldi. 

Necessity may render a doubtful act inno- 
cent, but it cannot make it praiseworthy. — 

Joubert. 

Necessity is often the spur to genius. — 

Balzac. 

The mother of useful arts is necessity ; that 
of the fine arts is luxury. For father, the 
former has intellect ; the latter, genius, which 
itself is a kind of luxury. — Schopenhauer. 

Necessity, thou mother of the world ! — 

Shelley. 

Not mine this saying, but the sentence' of 
the sage : Nothing is stronger than necessity. 

Euripides, 

No picture of life can have any veracity that 
does not admit the odious facts. A man’s 
power is hooped in by a necessity, which, by 
many experiments, he touches on every side 
until he learns its arc. — Emerson. 
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Accident is veiled necessity. — 

Marie, Ubner-JEJscheoihach. 


Newspapers will ultimately engross all liter- 
ature. — Lamartioie. 


Give me the luxuries of life, and we will 
dispense with the necessities. — J, L. Motley. 


He must needs go that the devil drives. — 

Wiaksjjeare. 

Stern is the onlook of necessity. Not with- 
out a shudder may the hand of man grasp the 
mysterious urn of destiny. — Schiller. 

Necessity is stronger far than art. — 

MSscJoylus. 

It is observed in the golden verses of P}’tliag- 
oras, that power is never far from necessity. 
The vigor of the human mind quickly appears 
when there is no longer any place for doubt 
and hesitation, when diffidence is absorbed in 
the sense of danger or overwhelmed hy some 
resistless passion, — Dr. Johnson. 

NEGLIGENCE. 

The heavens, with their everlasting faithful- 
ness, look down on no sadder contradiction 
than the sluggard and the slattern in their 
prayers. — James Martineau. 

NEMESIS. 

Nemesis is lame, hut she is of colossal stat- 
ure, like the gods ; and sometimes, while her 
sword is not yet unsheathed, she stretches out 
her huge left arm and grasps her victim. The 
mighty hand is invisible, but the victim totters 
under the dire clutch. — George Eliot, 

There is no greater punishment than being 
abandoned to one’s self. — Quesnel. 

NEtTTB-ALITY. 

It is well to he independent, also well not 
to be neutral. — Kossuth. 


The heart is never neutral. — Shaftesbury. 

Neutrality is dangerous, whereby thou be- 
comest a necessary prey to the conqueror. — 

Quarles, 

NEWSFAPEK. 

Even the correspondent of a. newspaper has 
occasional scruples. — J. Russell Young. 


Let me make the ne'wspapers, and I care not 
what is preached in the puliut or what is 
enacted in Congress. — Wendell Phillips, 


The careful reader of a few good newspapers 
can learn more in a year than most scholars do 
in their great libraries. — F. E. Sanborn. 

Four hostile newspapers are more to be feared 
than a thousand bayonets. —Napoleon I. 

There is but one grand distinction between 
journals, — some are newspapers, and some are 
organs. — J. G. Bennett^ Jr. 

Newspapers are the world’s mirrors. — 

James Ellis. 


Every editor of newspapers pays tribute to 
the devil. — La Fontaine. 


Before this century shall run out, joniiialism 
wiU be the whole press. Mankind will write 
their book day by day, hour by hgur, page by 
page. Thought will spread abroad with the 
rapidity of light, — instantly coneeive(i in- 
stantly written, instantly understood at the 
extremities of the earth, — Lamartine. 


In these times we fight for ideas, and news- 
papers are our fortresses. — Eeinrich Heine. 

The educators of the common people. — 

Theodore Parker. 


These papers of the day have uses more ade- 
quate to the purposes of common life than 
more pompous and durable volumes. — 

Hr.' Johnson. 


Printers’ iiik is the great apostle of progress, 
whose pulpit is the press. Horace Greeley. 

The follies, vices, and consequent miseries 
of multitudes, displayed in a newspaper, are so 
many admonitions and warnings, — so many 
beacons, continually buriiing, to turn others 
from the rock on winch they have been ship- 
wrecked. — Bishop Horne. 

NIGHT. 

This dead of night is the noon of thought. — 
Mrs, Barhauld. 


A softened shade and saturated earth awaits 
the morning beam. — Thomson. 

The gi’eat shadow and profile of day. — 

Richter, 


In the dead vast and middle of the night. — 

BhaJespeare, 
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Quiet night, that brings rest to the laborer, 
is the outlaw’s day, in which he rises early to 
do wrong, and when his work is ended, dares 
not sleep. — Massinger. 

Night drew her sable curtain down, and 
pinned it with a star. — Macdonald Glarbe. 

Then stars arise, and the night is holy. — 

Longfellow. 

The cripple, tardy-gaited Night, who, like a 
foul and ugly witch, doth limp so tediously 
away. — ShaJcspcarc. 

Niffht, when deep sleep falleth on men. — 

Bible. 


The tapers cast an inauspicious light ; stars 
there were none, and doubly dark the night. — 

Young. 

Dark Night, that from the eye his function 
takes, the ear more quick of apprehension 
makes. — Shakspcarc. 

By night an atheist half believes a God. — 

Young. 

In her starry shade of dim and solitary love- 
liness, I learn 'the language of another world. 

Byron. 

When pleasure, like the midnight flower 
that scorns the eye of vulgar light, begins to 
bloom for sons of night and maids who love 
the moon. — Moore. 


0 mysterious Night ! thou art not silent ; 
many tongues hast thou. — Joanna Baillie. 

Wisdom mounts her zenith with the stars. — 
Mrs. Barhauld. 

The night shows stars and women in a better 
light. — Byron. 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, 
in rayless majesty, now stretches forth her 
kmden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. — 

Young. 

The night is long that never finds the day. — 

Shakspeare. 

Why does the evening, does the night, put 
warmer love in our hearts ? Is it the nightly 
pressure of helplessness ? or is it the exalting 
separation from the turmoils of life, — that 
veiling of the world in which for the soul 
nothing then remains but souls ?— B/ichter, 


The day is done, and the darkness falls from 
the wings of night. — Longfellow. 

Sable- vested Night, eldest of things ! — 

Milton. 


There ’s husbandry in heaven ; their candles 
are all out. — Shakspeare. 

Even lust and envy sleep. — Lryden. 

The worm of conscience is the companion of 
the owl ; the light is shunned by sinners and 
evil spirits only. — Schiller. 

The night comes on that knows no morn. — 

Tennyson. 

So still the night, the low whisper, scarcely 
audible, is heard like music. — N. B. Willis. 

Now black and deep the night begins^ to 
fall, a shade immense ; sunk in the quenching 
gloom, magnificent and vast, are heaven and 
earth. — ThonXson. 

Come at once ; for the close night doth play 
the runaway, and we are stayed for. — 

Shakspeare. 

Nature’s great ancestor ! — Young. 


How absolute and omnipotent is the silence 
of night ! — Longfellow. 

W^s I deceived, or did a sable cloud turn 
forth her silver lining on the night ? — Milton. 

NIGHTINGALE. 

I prefer the nightingale herself. — 

Philip of Maeedon. 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
when every goose is cackling, would be thought 
no better a musician than the wren. How many 
things by season seasoned are to their right 
praise and true perfection ! — Sliakspeare. 


Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
most musical, most melancholy ! — Milton. 


Perched all night alone in shady groves, 
tunes her soft voice to sad complaints of love, 
making her life one gx'eat harmonious woe. — 

Southern, 

The mother nightingale laments alone ; 
whose nest some prying churl had found, and 
thence by stealth conveyed the unfeathered 
innocence. — Lryden. 
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It was the niglitingale, and not the lark, that 
pierced the fearful liollow of thine ear ; nightly 
she sings on yon pomegranate tree. — 

Shakspeare. 

The love-lorn nightingale nightly to thee her 
sad song mourneth well. — Milton, 


The nightingale is sovereign of song. — 

Spenser. 

Thus the wise nightingale that leaves her 
home, pursuing constantly the cheerful spring, 
to foreign groves does her old music bring. — 

Waller. 


The nightingale, their only vesper-bell, sung 
sweetly to the rose the day’s farewell. — Byron, 

0 nightingale, that on yon blooming spray 
warblest at eve, when all the woods arc still, — 
thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart doth fill ! 

Milton. 


’T is the merry nightingale that crowds and 
hurries and precipitates, with fast thick war- 
ble, his delicious notes, as he were fearful that 
an April night would he too short for him to 
utter forth his love-chant, and disburden his 
full soul of all its music. — Coleridge, 

NOBlIiITY. 

There are epidemics of nobleness as well as 
epidemics of disease. — Froude, 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me ’t is only noble 
to be good. — Tennyson. 


His nature is too noble for the world ; ho 
would not flatter Neptune for his trident or 
Jove for his power to thunder. — Shakspeare, 


Nature makes all the nohlemen ; wealth, 
education, or pedigree never niadi' one yet. — 

ir. W. Shaw. 


0 lady, nobility is thine, and thy form is the 
reflection of thy nature ! — Euripides. 

Noblest minds are easiest bent. — Homer, 


What is highest and noblest in man conceals 
itself. — Richter, 


N obility is a river that sets with a constant 
and undeviating etirrcnt directly into thcf great 
Pacific Ocean of Time ; but, unlike all other 
rivers, it is more grand at its source than at its 
termination, — Colton, 


NONSENSE. 

The more sparingly we make use of non- 
sense, the better. — Coleridge. 


Nonsense, when earnest, is impressive, and 
sometimes takes you in. If you are in a hurry, 
you occasionally mistake it for sense. — 

Beaconsjield. 

I had rather have a fool to make me merry 
than experience to make me sad. — Shakspeare. 

NOTORIETY. 

Notoriety is short-lived ; fame is lasting. — 

Bancroft, 

A proverb and a byword among all people. — 

Bible, 


What a heavy burden is a name that has be- 
come too soon famous I — Voltaire. 

NOVELS. 

The novel, in its best form, I regard as one 
of the most powerful engines of civilization ever 
invented, — Herschel. 


Novels teach the youthful mind to sigh after 
happiness that never existed. — Goldsmith, 


Weak minds may be injured by novel-read- 
ing ; but sensible people find both amusement 
and instruction therein. — Beecher, 


Novelists pluck their events hero and their 
fortune there, and tie them rashly to their lig- 
nres. Great is the poverty of thtdr inven- 
tions. She was beautiful, and he fell in 

love ; ” those are the mainsprings, new 
names, but no now (Qualities in men or 
women — Emerson. 


Honest fiction may be made to supplement 
the pulpit. — Willmoit, 


Those who are too idle to read, save for the 
]>urpose of amusement, may in these works 
a(M]uiro some acipiaintance with history, which, 
however inaccurate, is bettor than none, — 

Sir Waller SeMt. 

Out of the fictitious book I get the expres- 
sion of the life, of the times, of the manners, 
of the merriment, of the dress, the phaisure, 
the laughter, the ridicules of society. The old 
titnoH live again. Can the heaviest historian 
do more for me ? — Thackeray, 
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Do not fear to put novels into the Lands of 
young people as an occasional holiday' experi- 
ment, but above all good poetry in all kinds, — 
epic, tragedy, lyric. If we can touch the im- 
agination, we serve them ; they will never for- 
get it. — Emerson, 

Fiction is of the essence of poetry as well as 
of painting. — Lryden. 


There are tales of adventure which did not 
occur in God’s creation, but only in the waste 
chamber of certain human heads, and which 
are part and parcel only of the sum of nothing. 

Carlyle. 

A novelist of genius, who has closely ob- 
served human nature, is able to assume men- 
tally the characteristics of the leading varieties 
of mankind. — G. A. Sala. 


Thackeray and Balzac will make it possible 
for our descendants to live over again the Eng- 
land and France of to-day. Seen in this light, 
the novelist has a higher office than merely to 
amuse his contemporaries. — F, G. Hamerton, 


As mere fiction as ever came from a traveller 
or a newspaper. — Fielding. 


A little grain of the romance is no ill in- 
gredient to preserve and exalt the dignity of 
human nature, without which it is apt to de- 
generate into everything that is sordid, vicious, 
and low. — Swift. 


Sir Anthony Absolute, two or three years be- 
fore Evelina appeared, spoke the sense of the 
great body of sober fathers and husbands when 
he pronounced the circulating library an ever- 
green tree of diabolical knowledge. — 

Macaulay. 


Embellished truths are the illuminated alpha- 
bet of larger children. — Wiilmott. 


Lessons of wisdom have never such power 
over us as when they are wrought into the 
heart through the groundwork of a story. — 

Sterne. 


It has been remarked by Hallam and by 
others how pai’ticularly useful in this way for 
the historian, as furnishing him with social 
details of past times, are popular books. — 

David Masson. 


Books of entertainment first led Adam Clarke 
to believe in a spiritual word. — G. W. Curtis. 


I have in no respect exceeded the fair license 
due to the author of a fictitious composition. 
It is true this license is confined within legiti- 
mate bounds ; the author must introduce noth- 
ing inconsistent with the manners of the age. — 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Bomance is the poetry of literature. — 

Mme. Necker. 


At present, the novels which we owe to Eng- 
lish ladies form no small part of the literary 
glory of our country. No class of works is 
more honorably distinguished for fine observa- 
tion, by grace, by delicate wit, by pure moral 
feeling. — Macaulay. 


We must have books for recreation and en- 
tertainment, as well as l)Ooks for instruction 
and for business ; the former are agreeable, 
the latter useful, and the human mind re- 
quires both. The canon law and the codes of 
Justinian shall have due honor, and reign at 
the universities ; but Homer and Virgil need 
not therefore be banished. We will cultivate 
the olive and the vine, but without eradicating 
the myrtle and the rose. — Balzac. 

3SrOVEI.TY*. 

When change itself can give no more, ’tis 
easy to be true. — Sir Charles Sedley. 


Novelty is the storehouse of pleasure. — 

Ninon de Lenclos. 


Everything that is new or uncommon raises 
a pleasure in the imagination, because it fills 
the soul with an agreeable surprise^gil,ti:fe"itS 
curiosity, and gives it an idea of which it was 
not before possessed. — Addison. 


Human nature craves novelty. — Pliny. 


Novelty is the foundation of the love of 
knowledge. — Sydney Smith. 


Novelty is indeed necessary to preserve eager- 
ness and alacrity ; but art and Nature have 
stores inexhaustible by human intellects ; and 
every moment produces something new to him 
who has quickened his faculties by diligent 
observation. — Dr. Johnson. 
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Novelty serves ns for a kind of refreshment, 
and takes off from that satiety we are apt to 
complain of in our usual and ordinary enter- 
tainments. — Addiso7i. 

Novelty is an essential attribute of the beau- 
tiful. — Bcaconsficld. 

Newness hath an evanescent beauty. — 

HeinTich Heine. 

Whatever is new is unlooked for ; and even 
it mends some and impairs others, and he that 
is holpen takes it for fortune, and he that is 
hurt for a wrong. — Bacoii. 

Novelties please less than they impress. — 

Dickens. 


Novelty has charms that our minds can 
hardly withstand. — Thackeray. 


Novelty is both delightful and deceptive. — 
Balzac. 

The most valuable things, if they have for a 
long time appeared among us, do not make any 
impression as they are good, but give us a dis- 
taste as they are old. — Thackeray. 

Change, change, — w'e all covet change. — 

Cha^nforL 

The enormous influence of novelty — the 
w^ay in w’hich it quickens observation, sharpens 
sensation, and exalts sentiment — is not half 
enough taken note of by us, and is to me a 
very sorrowful matter. And yet, if wo try to 
obtain perpetual change, (diange itself will be- 
come monotonous. — Ihtskuu 

Novelty is the great-parent of pleasure. — 

Bouth. 


O. 


OATHS. 

Bash oaths, whether kept or broken, fre- 
quently produce guilt. — Dr. Jolmson. 

A good mouth-filling oath. — Shakspeare. 

An oath is a recognizance to heaven, binding 
us over in the courts above to plead to the 
indictment of our crimes /Southern. 


With a bloody flux of oaths vows deep re- 
venge. ~ Quarles. 


With oaths like rivets forced into your brain. 

Cowper. 

A careless and blasphemous use of the name 
of the divine Being is not only sinful, but it is 
prinia facie evidence of vulgar associations. 

Ilosea Ballou. 


Do not give dalliance too much the rein ; the 
strongest oaths are straw to the fire i’ the blood. 

Shakspeare* 

What use of oaths, of promise, or of tost, 
where men regard no God l>ut interest ? — 

Waller. 


A father who whip|)ed his son for swearing 
and swore at him while he whipped him, did 
more harm by his example than good by his 
correction. — Thomas Fuller. 


Oaths were not purposed more than law to 
keep the good and just in awe. — 

Samuel Butler. 


Sir Walter Scott makes a highwayman lnm(mt 
that although ho could “ sw'oar as round an 
oath as any man," he could never do it “ like a 
gentleman." — D Estrange. 


It is a great sin to swenr unto a sin, but 
greater sin to keep a sinful owtli. Slu(kspc(vre. 


A liar is always lavish of oaths. — Corneille. 


It ’s a hard world, neighbors, if a man’s oath 
must bo his master, — Dryclcn. 


Lord Melbourne was so accustomed to gar- 
nish his conversation in this way tluit Sydtu‘y 
Smith once said to him, ** We will take "it for 
granted that everybody is damned, and now 
proceed with the subject." — D Estrange. 

OBDXTBACT. 

There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart ; he 
does not feel for man. — Cowper. 


Fattened in vice, so callous and so gross, ha 
sins and sees not, senseless of his loss. 

Dryden* 
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Distends with pride, and hardening in his 
strength. — Milton. 

A callousness and nunahness of soul. — 

Bentley, 

God may, by almighty grace, hinder the 
absolute completion of sin in final obduiucy. — 

l:ioiLth . 


Argument does not soften, but rather har- 
dens, the obdurate heart. — Dewey, 

OBEDIEHCE. 

The first great law is to obey. — Schiller, 

We need only obey. There is guidance for 
each of us, and by lowly listening we shall hear 
the right word. — Emerson, 

Obedience, we may remember, is a part of 
religion, and therefore an element of peace ; 
but love which includes obedience is the whole. 

George Seioell. 

Obedience is the key to every door. — 

George Macdonald, 

When the ruler is obedient to God, God is 
his protector and friend. — Saadi, 

I would rather obey than work miracles. — 

Luther, 


Light is a special help to obedience, and obe- 
dience is a singular help to increase light. — 

Flavel. 


Prepare thy soul calmly to obey ; such offer- 
ing will be more acceptable to God than evei-y 
otlier sacrifice. — Metastasio, 

Obedience sums up our entire duty. — 

Eosea Ballou, 


Our Father in the heavens must know in all 
things what is best. — Paul Elemming, 

0 Lord, who art our guide even unto death, 
grant us, I pray thee, grace to follow thee 
whithersoever thou goest. In little daily du- 
ties to which thou callest us, bow down our 
wills to simple obedience. — 

Christina G> Bossetti. 


Who hearkens to the gods, the gods give ear. 

Bryant. 

He who obeys with modesty appears worthy 
of some day or other being allowed to com- 
mand. — Cicero, 


All the good of which humanity is capable is 
comprised in obedience. — J. Stuart Mill. 

Command is anxiety ; obedience, easy. — 

Paley, 

Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
yet has her humor most when she obeys. — 

Po2)c. 

Obedience, as it regards the social relations, 
the rules of society, and the laws of Nature 
and Nature’s God, should commence at the 
cradle and end only at the tomb. — 

Eosea Ballou. 


Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 
even such a woman oweth to her husband. — 

Shcilcsycare, 

Obedience is the mother of success. — 

uEscliylus. 

Women never really command until they 
have given their promise to obey ; and they 
are never in more danger of being made slaves 
than when the men are at their feet. — 

Farquhar.' 

Woman’s happiness consists in obeying; she 
objects to a man who yields too much. — 

Michelet. 


I shall in all my best obey you, madam. — 

Shah^eare. 

As unto the bow the string is, so unto the 
man is woman ; though she bends him, she 
obeys him ; though she draws him, yet she fol- 
lows, — useless each without the other. — 

Longfellow. 

To obey is better than sacrifice. — Bible. 

Women are perfectly well aware that the 
more they seem to obey the more they rule. — 

Michelet. 


How will you find good ? It is not a thing of 
choice ; it is a river that flows from the foot of 
the Invisible Throne, and flows by the path 
of obedience. — George Eliot. 

An obedient wife commands her husband. — 

Beaoonsfield. 

Filial obedience is tbe first and greatest requi- 
site of a State. By this we become good sub- 
jects to our emperors, capable of behaving with 
just subordination to our superiors, and grateful 
dependants on heaven. — Goldsmith, 
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Obey thy parents ; keep thy word justly ; 
swear not. — ShaJcspeare, 

Love naturally reverses the idea of obedience, 
and causes the struggle between any two who 
truly love each other to be, not who shall com- 
mand, but who shall yield. — 

Frances Power Cohbe, 


The merit of obedience consists in giving up 
an inclination. — Richardson. 


Strengthen the female mind by enlarging it, 
and there will be an end to blind obedience ; 
but as blind obedience is ever sought for by 
power, tyrants and sensualists are in the right 
when they endeavor to keep women in the 
dark, because the former only want slaves, and 
the latter a plaything. — Mary TFollstonecrafL 

Let them obey that know how to rule. — 

ShaJcspeare, 

Early submission is the truest lesson to those 
who would learn to rule. — Golds^niih. 


That was a judicious mother, who said, I 
obey my children for the first year of their lives, 
but ever after I expect them to obey me.” — 

Beecher. 


The virtue of Christianity is obedience. — 

F G. Hare. 


Be it remembered that we command Nature, 
as it were, by obeying Nature's law.s ; so the 
woman who wmold control her husband does so 
through obedience. — Halihurton. 

OBIiIGATIOIT. 

A tender conscience is a stronger obligation 
than a prison. — Thomas Fidler. 

Obligation is the bitterest thraldom. — 

Mme, Ffecher. 

You find in some a sort of graceless mod- 
esty, that makes them ashamed to requite an 
obligation. — Seneca. 

An obligation is something which constrains 
or induces us to act. — Jeffrey. 

^ Every man has obligations which belong to 
his station. Duties extend beyond obligation, 
and direct the affections, desires, and intentions 
as well as the actions. — WhewelL 


Most men remember obligations, but not 
often to be grateful for them. — JF. G. Simms. 


OBLIVION. 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness. — 

ShaJcspeare. 

A sweet forgetfulness of human care. — Pope. 

Through age both weak in body and obliv- 
ious. — Latimer. 

And blind oblivion swallowed cities up. — 
ShaJcspeare. 

Oblivion is the rule, and fame the exception, 
of humanity. — Mmrol. 


Among our crimes oblivion may he set. — 

Dryden. 

It is the lot of man to suffer ; it is also his 
fortune to forget. Oblivion and sorrow share 
our being, as darkness and light divide the 
course of time. — Beaconsfield. 


The swallowing gulf of dark forgetfulness 
and deep oblivion. — ShaJcspeare. 

OBSEBVATION. 

To know man, borrow the ear of the blind 
and the eye of the deaf. — Lamter. 

What man would he wuse, let him drink of 
the river that hears on its waters the record of 
time. — J. Boyle O'Bcilly. 

How hast thou purchased this experience ? 
By my penny of observation. — SJiaJcspeare. 

Only so much do I know as I have lived. — 
Emerson. 

Observation made in the cloister or in the 
desert will generally be as obscure as the one 
and as barren as the other ; but ho that would 
paint with his pencil must study originals, and 
not be over-fearful of a little dust. — Colton. 


The eyes of a man are of no use without the 
observing power. — Paxton Hood. 

The hearing ear and tlio seeing eye. — Bihle. 

It is the close observation of little things 
which is the secret of success in business, in 
art, in science, and in every pursuit in life. 
Human knowledge is but an accumulation of 
small facts made by successive generations of 
men, — the little bits of knowledge and expe- 
rience carefully treasured up by them growing 
at length into a mighty pyramid, — 

Samuel Smiles. 
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Observation, — activity of botb. eyes and 
ears. — Jlorace Mann. 

We pass by common objects or persons vi.th- 
ont noticing them ; but the keen eye detects 
and notes types everywhere and among all 
classes. — Tliacheray. 

Swift defined observation to be an old man’s 
memory. — Jaynes A. Garfield. 

Each one sees what he carries in his heart. 

Goetlie. 


To learn by observation in travelling, people 
must also bring knowledge with them. — 

Bayards Taylor. 

You should not only have attention to every- 
thing, but a quickness of attention, so as to 
observe at once all the people in the room, — 
their motions, their looks, and their words, — 
and yet without staring at them and seeming 
to be an observer. — Chesterfield. 


Those who cannot themselves observe can at 
least acquire the observation of others. — 

Beaconsfield. 

When general observations are drawn from 
so many particulars as to become certain and 
indisputable, these are jewels of knowledge. — 

Dr. Watts. 


To behold is not necessarily to observe, and 
the powder of comparing and combining is only 
to be obtained by education. It is much to he 
regretted that habits of exact observation are 
not cultivated in oxir schools. To this de- 
ficiency may he traced ranch of the fallacious 
reasoning, the false philosophy, which prevails. 

HtamboldL 


Keep your eyes and ears open, if you desire 
to get on in the world. — Douglas Jerrold. 


How little of OUT knowledge of mankind is 
derived from intentional accurate observation ! 
Most of it has, unsought, found its way into 
the mind from the continual presentations of 
the objects to our unthinking view. It is a 
knowledge of sensation more than of reflection. 

Jolm Foster. 

OBSTIHACT. 

Whatever excites the spirit of contradiction 
is capable of producing the last effects of hero- 
ism ; which is only the highest pitch of obsti- 
nacy, in a good or bad cause, in wisdom or 
folly. — RaMU 


People first abandon reason, and then become 
obstinate ; and the deeper they are in error the 
more angry they are. — Blair. 

Most other passions have their periods of 
fatigue and rest, their suflering and their cure ; 
but obstinacy has no resource, and the fi:rst 
wound is mortal. — Thomas Fame. 


Weakness on both sides is, as we know, the 
incitement of all quarrels. — Voltaire. 

The obstinacy of the indolent and weak is 
less conquerable than that of the fiery and 
bold. — Lavaier. 


An obstinate man does not hold opinions, 
but they hold him. — Bo])g. 

Obstinacy in opinions holds the dogmatist 
in the chains of error, without hope of emanci- 
X^ation. — Glanvill. 

Contention is a hydra’s head. — 

Robert Burton. 


One characteristic of woman’s strength is 
that it almost always increases in proportion 
to the obstacles which are imposed upon it. — 

DicTceyis. 


Obstinacy is the strength of the weak. — 

Lamter. 


Narrowness of mind is often the cause of 
obstinacy ; we do not easily believe beyond 
what we see. — Itochefoumtild* 


There are few, very few, who will own them- 
selves in a mistake, t— Swift. 


Firmness or stiffness of the mind is not from 
adherence to truth, but submission to preju- 
dice. — - Locke. 

If it be true that men of strong imaginations 
are usually dogmatists, — and I am inclined to 
think it is so, — it ought to follow that men of 
weak imaginations are the reverse ; in which 
case we should have some compensation for 
stupidity. But it unfortunately happens that 
no dogmatist is more obstinate or less open to 
conviction than a fool. — Colton. 

OBTITSENESS. 

For the greatest fool and rascal in creation 
there is yet a worse condition ; and that is, 
not to know it, hut to think himself a respect- 
able man. — George Macdonald. 

22 
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You cau reacli stupidity only witli a eannon- 
Iball. — AT. W. Shaw. 

He urEo, having journeyed all day beside tbe 
Leman Lake, asked of Lis companions at even- 
ing where it was, probably was not wanting in 
sensibility, but was generally a thinker, not a 
perceiver. — Buskin. 

0 ye gods ! what thick encircling darkness 
blinds the minds of men ! — Ovid. 

OCEAISr. 

1 never was on the dull, tame shore, but I 
loved the great sea more and more. — 

Barru Oomwctll. 

How the giant element from rock to rock 
leaps with delirious hound ! — Byron. 

Love the sea? I dote upon it— from the 
heach. — Douglas Jcrrold. 

Swelling in anger or sparkling in glee. — 

Bayard Taylor . . 

The sea is flowing ever ; the land retains it 
never. — Goethe. 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste. — 

Bryant. 

Ye who dwell at home, ye do not know the 
terrors of the main. — Southey. 

Whosoever commands the sea, command.s the 
trade ; whosoever commands the trade of the 
world, commands the riches of the world, and 
conseq_uently the world itself. — ^ 

Sir Walter BaleigJi. 


Ye waves, that o’er the interminable ocean 
wreathe your crisped smiles I — JEscliylus. 

Wave rolling after wave in torrent rapture. 

Milton, 


The sea drowns out humanity and time. It 
has no sympathy with either, for it belongs to 
er.ernity ; and of that it sings its monotonous 
song for ever and ever. — 0. W. Solmes. 

Neptune’s white herds lowing o’er the deep. 

Ariosto. 


Neptune has raised up his turbulent plains ; 
the sea falls and leaps upon the trembling shore. 
She remounts, groans, and with redoubled blows 
makes the abyss and the shaken mountains re- 
sound.. — St. Lambert. 


While black with storms the ruffled ocean 
rolls, and from the fisher’s art defends her hnuy 
shoals. — Sir B. Blackmore. 

How the waves of the sea kiss the shore ! — 

Anacreon. 

O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea ; 
onr thoughts as boundless, and our souls as 
free. — Byron. 

The rolling billows heat the rugged shore, as 
they the earth would shoulder from her seat. — 

Spenser. 

Make her chronicle as rich with praise as is 
the ooze and bottom of tbe sea with sunken 
wreck and sumless treasuries. — Shahspeare. 

And Ocean with the brine on his gray locks. 

Shelley. 

What earth in her dark bowels could not 
keep from greedy man, lies safer in the deep. — 

Waller. 


Breathing of the sea. — Tennyson. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 
so sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed, and yet 
anon repairs his drooping head. — Milton. 

Not to bo shook tliyvscdf ; but all assaults 
baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud sca-w'avc. 

'Thomson. 


For now I stand as one upon a rock en- 
vironed with a wilderness of sea, who marks 
the waxing tide grow wave l>y waive, expecting 
ever when some envious surge will in his brinish 
bowels swallow him. — Shakspieare. 

OCCUPATION. 

Blessed is ho who has foixnd his work ; let 
him ask no other blcssodncss. He has a work, 
a life purpose. Labor is life, — Carlyle. 

Occupation is the armor of the soul. — 

Hillard. 


Let a man choose what condition he wdll, 
and let him accumulate around him all the 
goods and all the gratifications seemingly calcu- 
lated to make him happy in it, ' — if tliat roan 
is left at any time without occupation or amnse- 
ment, and reflects on what he is, the meagre, 
languid felicity of his present lot will not bear 
him up. He will ton necessarily to gloomy 
anticipations of the future ; and except, there- 
fore, his occupation culls him out of himself, 
he is inevitably wretched. — Pmcal. 
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The happiest man is lie who, being above 
the troubles which money brings, has his hands 
the fullest of wmrk. — Anthony Ti'ollope. 


A business wdth an income at its heels. — 

Cowper. 

Nature fits all her children with something 
to do. — Loimll. 


Occupation alone is happiness. — 

Dr. Johnson, 


Blessed is that man who knows his own 
(listalf and has found his own spindle. — 

J. G. Holland. 


The crowming fortune of a man is to be horn 
to some pursuit which Ihuls him employment 
and happiness, whether it bo to make baskets, 
or broadswords, or canals, or statues, or songs. 

Emerson, 


To business that we love we rise betime, and 
go to ’t with delight. — Shahspcarc. 

Be always resolute with the present hour. 
Every moment is of infinite value ; for it is the 
representative of eternity. — Goethe. 

All that is groat in man comes through 
work ; and civilization is its product. — 

Samuel Smiles. 


Let every man he oc<;u})ied, and occupied in 
the highest em])loymcint of whudi Ids nature is 
Ciipahlh, and die with tlu^ cons(iiouHness that he 
has done Ids best. — Sydney Smith, 


There is a natural instinct in women which 
leads them to sow in Hocks — Bayard Taylor. 


L(it her bo a sea-captain, if she will. — 

Margaret Eallcr OssoH, 


Woman is largely occupied with man’s 
work ; in the sweat of her face*, she eats broad. 
It is like taking a Damasents blade to how tim- 
ber withal. — Gail JIamiUan. 


Every base occupation nnd{(‘,s one sharp in its 
practice, and dull in every other. — 

Sir B, Sidney. 

The busy have no time for tears. — Byron, 


One only right we have to assert in com- 
mon with mankind and that is as much in 
our hands as theirs — is the right of having 
something to do, — Miss Muloch, 


The more idle a woman’s bands, the more 
occupied her heart. — Duhay. 

Occupation is the best safeguard for women 
under all circumstances, — .mental or physical 
or both. Cupid extinguishes his torch in the 
atmosphere of industry. — Mine, de Sevign6. 

The want of occupation is no less the plague 
of society than of solitude. — Rousseati. 

Want of occu]>ation is the bane of both men 
and women, perhaps more especially of the 
latter. — Horace Mann. 

No amount of preaching, exhortation, sym- 
pathy, benevolence, will render the condition 
of our working women what it should he, so 
long as the kitchen and needle are substantially 
their only resources. — Horace Greeley. 

A woman preacher is like a dog walking on 
his hind legs ; it is not well done, hut you are 
surprised to find it done a,t all. — Dr. Johnson. 


Action is the true joy of the soul. — Young. 


One of the principal occupations of man is 
to divine woman. — Ltccrelello. 


Who docs not observe the immediate glow 
and security that is diffused over the life of 
woman, before restless or fretful, by engaging 
in gardening, building, or the lowest depart- 
ment of art? Here is something that is not 
routine, — something that draws forth life to- 
wards the infinite. — Margaret Fuller OssoU. 


No woman or man need over suffer from 
ennui or despair ; the panacea is occupation. — 
Mine, de Swrin. 


I believe one reason why wompn are generally 
so inuoh more cheerful than men is because they 
can work with the needle, and .so endlessly vary 
their employment. — Sydney Smith, 


It is a great temptation, in these days of 
fresh activity, for women to leave the more 
confined field of home duty, and take a place 
among the workers in apparently more extended 
spheres of usefulness ; l)Ut it is, in moat in- 
stances, a mere exchange of a birthright for a 
mess of pottage. The glory is very poor, very 
evanescent ; the struggles, the pains, the sor- 
rows, the heart-breaks, in full measure; the loss 
of sweet home associations and memories, very 
real and very sure, — Mrs, F. G. Croly. 
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OPINION. 


That wliich is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. — Izaak W altmi. 

Occupied people are not nnbappy people. — 

Dewey, 

We must strive to make ourselves really wor- 
thy of some employment. We need pay no 
attention to anything else ; the rest is the busi- 
ness of others. — Bruyhre, 

OFPElSrCE. 

What dire offence from amorous causes 
springs ! — Pope. 

If a man offend a harmless, pure, and inno- 
cent person, the evil falls back upon that fool, 
like light dust thrown up against the wind. — 

Buddha. 


Oh, my offence is rank ; it smells to heaven. 

Shalcspeare. 

Who was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification. — Bible. 

Love the offender, yet detest the offence — 
Pope. 

We never can willingly offend where we sin- 
cerely love. — Bowland Hill. 

All *s not offence that indiscretion finds. — 

Shakspeare, 

It is an excellent opener for the liver, but an 
offence to the stomach- — Bacon. 


The offender never pardons. — 

George Herh&rt. 


Who has not seen how women hully women ? 
What tortures have men to endure, compared to 
those daily repeated shafts of scorn and cruelty 
with which pcTor women are riddled by the 
tyrants of their sex ? — Thackeray. 

OFFICE. 

The office should seek the man, not man the 
office. — Silas Wright. 

Every fresh appointment I make produces for 
me one cool friend and one hundred earnest 
enemies. — Marcus Morton,. 


If ever this free people, if this government 
itself is ever utterly demox'alized, it will come 
from this human wriggle and struggle for office, 
— that is, a way to live without work. — 

Abraham Lincoln, 


Office of itself does much to eq^ualize politi- 
cians. It by no means brings all characters to 
a level ; but it does bring high characters down 
and low characters up towards a common stan- 
dard. — Macaulay. 

Office without pay makes thieves. — 

Heinsius. 


Some few have a natural talent for office- 
holding ; very many for office-seeking. — 

Janus Ellis. 

He who performs his duty in a station of 
great power must needs incur the utter enmity 
of many, and the high displeasure of more. — 

Atterbury. 

The gratitude of place-expectants is a lively 
sense of future favors. — Horace Walpole. 

Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beg- 
gar ? And the creature run from the cur ? There 
thou mightst behold the great image of author- 
ity : a dog ’s obeyed in office. — Shakspeare. 

High office is like a pyramid : only two kinds 
of animals reach the summit, — reptiles and 
eagles. — V Alembert. 

OPINION. 

Diversity of opinion proves that things are 
only what we think them, — Montaigne. 

No matter how firmly we believe an opinion, 
it is always strengthened by another’s assent ; 
as ac][iiatic plants, though living in the water, 
are refreshed by a shower. — Calderon. 

Opinions slmuld bo formed with great cau- 
tion, and changed with greater — B. W. Shaw. 

The free expression of opinion, as our expe- 
rience has taught us, is the safety-valve of pas- 
sion, That noise of the rushing steam, wlien 
it escapes, alarms the timid ; but it is the sign 
that we are safe. — Oladstone. 


The sages of old live again in us, and in opin- 
ions there is a metempsychosis. — Glamill. 

As many men, so many opinions. — Terence. 

Orthodoxy on one side of the Pyrenees may 
be heresy on the other. — Pascal. 

In the minds of mo.st men, the kingdom of 
opinion is divided into three territories, — the 
territory of yes, the territory of no, and a 
broad, unexplored middle ground of doubt. — 
James A. Garfield. 
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OPINION. 


We should always keep open and free a cor- 
ner of our head, in which to make room for the 
opinions of our friends. Let us have heart and 
head hospitality. — Joichcrt, 

Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not 
alter the nature of the thing. — Tillotson, 

We are not, indeed, satisfied with our owm 
opinions until they are confirmed by the suf- 
frage of mankind at large. — Sir J. Jieynolds, 

We may print, but not stereotype, our opin- 
ions. — Whatcly. 

Time wears out the fictions of opinion, and 
doth by degrees discover and unmask that fal- 
lacy of ungrounded persuasions, but confirms 
the dictates and sentiments oC Nature. — 

Bishop IVilkimon, 

To be distracted with many opinions makes 
men to bo of the last impression, and full of 
change. — Bacon, 


Popular opinion is the greatest lie in tho 
W’orltl. — Carlyle, 

No man is so bold, rash, and overweening 
of’ his own work as an ill painter and a bad 
poet. — Drydcn. _____ 

Were a whole nation to start u])on a new 
caretU’ of education, with mature faculties and 
minds free from pr(iposS(‘.SHion or pi'ejudicu*., how 
much would Ix^ (pdc.kly ahandotuid that is now 
most stubbornly clnsrislied ! — CkatfaM. 

Tho foolish and th(‘. d(‘ad alono never change 
their opinion, — - LotmilL 

Thonj is no process of amalgamation by wliieh 
opinions, wrong itulividually, can bocoine right 
merely by tludr multltmhi. llushin. 

We all, my lord, have erred ; men may, I 
find, bo honest, thongh they differ. — Thomson. 


Puhlio opinion is the atmosphere of society, 
without which tho foiau's of the individual 
would collapse, and all the institutions of soci- 
ety fiy into atoms, — JF. 11 Alger. 


Opinion rides upon tho neck of reason ; and 
men are happy, wise, or learned, according as 
the empress shall 8(it them down in the register 
of reputation. However, weigh not thyself in 
the s(‘,al68 of thy own opinion, but let the judg- 
m(»nt of the jullieioua be the standard of thy 
merit. — Sir T. Browne. 


It is the part of philosophy to esteem opin- 
ion at its true value, — which, for the most 
part, is very small. — Onida. 


He loved his kind, but sought the love of few, 
and valued old opinions more than new. — 

Fa7'k Be^ijamin. 

One of the mistakes in the conduct of human 
life is to suppose that other men’s opinions are 
to make us happy. — Mobert Burton. 

It is on opinion only that government is 
founded. — Hume. 


Of these objects there is none which men 
in general seem to desire more than the good 
opinion of others. Tho hatred and contempt 
of the public arc generally felt to be intolerable. 

Macaulay. 

The history of human opinion is scarcely 
anything more than the history of human 
errors. — Voltaire. 


With us law is nothing unless close behind 
it stands a warm, living public opinion. — 

W cyidall Phillips. 

Tho importance of this powerful agent — 
puhli <5 oi)inion. — for the prevention of injuri- 
ous acts is too obvious to need to ho illustrated. 
If siifii(d(mtly at command, it would almost 
supersede the use of other means. — 

Jaynes Mill. 


Wind puffs up empty bladders ; opinion, 
fools. — Socrates. 


rubli<*. opinion, though often fonned npon a 
wrong basis, yet generally has a strong under- 
lying sense of justice. — Abraham Lincoln. 


Weed your bc^ttcr judgments of all opinion 
that grows rank in them, — Shakspeare. 


If a man should register all Ms opinions 
upon love, politics, religion, learning, etc., 
b(‘gmniug from his- youth, and so go on to old 
age, what a bundle of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions would appear at last ! — Swift. 


That intogiity that lives only on opinion 
would starve without it ; and that theatrical 
kind of virtue which requires publicity for its 
stage and an ap])landing world for an audience 
could not bo depended on in the secrecy of soli- 
tude or the retirement of a desert. — Colton. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


Opinion, that tonnentor of the wise and the 
ignorant, has exalted the appearance of virtue 
above virtue itself. — Beccaria. 


Opinion is a bold bastard. — Qiiai'les. 

A plague of opinion ! A man may wear it 
on both sides, like a leathern jerkin. — 

Shahspearc, 

That the voice of the common people is the 
voice of God is as full of falsehood as common- 
ness. — Warwick. 


The blind goddess of fools. — Chapman. 

The men of the past had convictions, while 
we moderns have only opinions. — 

HemricJi Heine. 


Our pet opinions are usually those which 
place us in a minority of a minority amongst 
our own party : very happily, else those poor 
opinions, born with no silver spoon in their 
mouths, how wmuld they get nourished and 
fed ? — George Eliot. 


Men indulge those opinions and practices 
that favor their pretensions. — H Estrange. 

Opinions, like fashions, always descend from 
those of quality to the middle sort ; and thence 
to the vulgar, where they are dropped and 
vanish. — Swift. 

Those w’ho never retract their opinions love 
themselves more than they love truth. — 

Jouhert. 


It is with true opinions which one has the 
courage to utter, as with pawns first advanced 
on the chessboard, — they may be beaten, but 
they have inaugurated a game which must be 
won. — Goethe. 


Men are tormented by the opinions they 
have of things, and not the things themselves. 

Montaigne. 

The feeble tremble before opinion, the foolish 
defy it, the wise judge it, the skilful direct it. 

Mme. Boland,. 

Protection against the tyranny of the magis- 
trate is not enough ; there needs protection 
also against the tyranny of the prevailing 
opinion and feeling ; against the tendency of 
society to impose, by other means than civil 
penalties, its own ideas and practices as rules 
of conduct on those who dissent from them, — 
/. Stuart Mill. 


I have bought golden opinions from all sorts 
of people. — ShaksjJeare. 

There never was in the world two opinions 
alike, no more than two hairs or two grains. 
The most universal quality is diversity. — 

Montaigne. 

Opinions, like showers, are generated in high 
places. — Colton. 

Opinion, that great fool, makes fools of all. 

Nathaniel Field. 


An opinion may be controverted ; a preju- 
dice, never. — Marie Ebner-Eschcnbach. 

OPPOKTUNTITY. 

How many languish in obscurity who w’-ould 
become great if emulation and encouragement 
incited them to exertion ! — Fmclun. 

He that would not when he might, he shall 
not when he w'ould-a. — Thomas Percy. 

Next to knowing when to seize an op])or- 
tunity, the most important thing in life is to 
know when to forego an advantage, — 

JBcaconsfield . 

The true scholar grudges every opportunity 
of action passed by, as a loss of power. — 

Emerson. 


Strike while the iron is hot. — 

Sir Walter Scoff. 

There is an hour in each man’s life appoinhal 
to make his hapiuncss, if then lie seize it. — 
Beaumont and PHetcher. 


0 Opportunity, thy guilt is groat ! — 

Shakspeare. 

Zeal and duty are not slow, but on occasion’s 
forelock watchful wait. — Milton. 


It often requires more strength and judgimait 
to resist than to embrace an opportunity. It 
is better to do nothing than to do other than 
well. — Sydney Dobell. 

Improve time in the present ; for opportunity 
is precious, and time is a sword, — Saadi. 

Every man has his appointed day. — Virgil. 

What is opportunity to the man who can’t 
use it? ^An un fecundated egg, which tbe 
waves of time wash away into nonentity. — 

George Eliot. 
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Every one has a fair turn to be as great as he 
pleases. — Jeremy Collier. 

A philosopher being asked what was the first 
thing necessary to win the love of a woman, 
answered, Opportunity ! — Moore, 

That touchstone Opportunity. — 

Charles Rcadc. 


A little lire is quickly trodden out ; which, 
being siilfercd, rivers cainiot quench. — 

iShakspeevre. 

The cleverest of all the devils is Opportunity, 

IFickviid. 


No man possesses a genius so commanding 
that ho can attain online, nee unless a subjeci 
suited to his talents should present itself, and 
an opportunity occur for their development. — 
Jliiiy. 

Chance opportunities make us known to 
others, and still more to ourselves. — 

llooUcfoucauld. 

Presemeo of miml, ])iui(^tration, fme observa- 
tion, aa’o the S(iionc(is of wfnneu ; ability to 
avail themselves of ilu!se is their talent. — 

llousseaiL 


You will never “ Ihid” time for anything. 
If you want time, you must mak(^ it. — 

Charles Ihixlvn. 

There is a tide in the ailairs of men, which, 
taken at the flood, leaxls on to fortune ; omitted, 
all the voyage of their life is hound in sluillows 
and in miHeri(^s. On suc.h a full sea are wo tiow 
afloat ; and we must tak(5 the current when it 
serves, or lose our vonturt's. Rhakspearc, 

Opportunity, sooner or later, comes to all 
who work ani wMu L(>r(l Rkmley, 

Th(5 great moments of life are but momonts 
like ouiers. Your <ioom is B})oken in a word 
or two. A singde look from tlie eyes, a mere 
pressure of the Imud, may thadde it ; or of the 
lips, though they cannot spinik. — Thackeray, 

Nothing is so often irrevocably neglected as 
an opportunity of daily (xanirrence. — 

Mar ie Blmer-JSIschcnhach. 


The means that heaven yields must he eni" 
braced, and not neglcctcal ; else, if heaven 
would and wo will not, heaven’s olfor wo re- 
fuse, the proffered moans of snccor and re- 
dress. — Shakspeare, 


Thou strong seducer, Opportunity! of woman- 
kind, half are undone by thee. — Dry den. 


There is no man whom Fortune does not 
visit once in his life ; but when she does not 
find him ready to receive her, she walks in at 
the door and Hies out at the window. — 

Cardinal Imperiali. 


Danger will wink on opportunity. — Milton. 

A wdse man will make more opportunities 
than he finds. — Bacon. 

When the time conies in which one could, 
the time has passed iu which one can. — 

Marie Ebner-Bschenhach. 


ITo had not dined : the veins unfilled, our 
blood is cold, and then we pout upon the morn- 
ing, arc una])t to give or to forgive ; hut when 
W(i have stuffed these i>ipos and these convey- 
ances of our blood with wine and feeding, we 
have suppler souls. — Mutkspearc. 

Miss not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
that subtle power, the never-halting time. — 

Wordsworth, 


The goklen moments in the stream of lile 
rush past us, and wc*. sec nothing but sand ; 
the ang(ds come to visit us, and we only know 
them when they are gone. — Ucorye Bliut. 


Alas, for the treachery of opportunity I — 

Ninon de Lenelos, 

Opportunity has hair in front ; behind she 
is bald. If you seize her by the forelock, you 
may hold her ; I)ut if suffm’cd to escape, not 
Jupiter himself can catch her again. — 

Present opportuniti(‘s are not to be neglected; 
they rarely visit us twice. — Foltaire. 

The May of life only blooms once. — ScMlUr. 

Carlyle, in his t(U’so, sententious fashion, 
de(dares that a word spoken in season, at the 
right moment, is the mother of ages. — Bov6e. 

Ht‘Tiven, on occasion, half opens its arms to 
us ; and that is the great moment. — 

Victor Jffugo, 

Opportunity is in respect to time, in sonu^ 
Ronso, as time is in respect to eternity, — it is 
the small moment, the exact point, the critical 
minute, on which every good work depends. — 

Thomas Sprat 
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Notliing is too late till the tired heart shall 
cease to palpitate. — Longfellow. 

Who caimot but see oftentimes how strange 
the threads of our destiny run ? Oft it is only 
for a moment the fayorable instant is presented. 
We miss it, and months and years are lost. — 

Ludwig Tieck. 

Do not suppose opportunity will knock twice 
at your door. — Chumfort. 

There ’s place and means for every man alive. 

Lhakspeare. 

The devil tempts us not ; ’t is we tempt him, 
beckoning his skill with opportunity. — 

George Eliot. 

That policy that can strike only while the 
iron is hot will be overcome by that perse- 
verance W'hich, like Cromwell’s, can make the 
iron hot by striking ; and lie that can only rule 
the storm must yield to him who can both raise 
and rule it. — Coltcyn. 


There is no greater wisdom than well to time 
the beginning and outsets of things. — Bacon. 

Take all the swift advantage of the hour. — 

Shakspcarc. 

If we could only carry that slow, imper- 
turbable old clock," opportunity, that never 
strikes a second too soon or too late, in our 
fobs, and push the hands forward as we can do 
those of our watches ! — Lowell. 


Occasions are rare ; and those who know how 
to seize upon them are rarer. — B.. W, Shaw. 

Open the doors of opportunity to talent and 
virtue, and they will do themselves justice, and 
pi'Operty will not be in bad hands. In a free 
and just commonwealth property rushes from 
the idle and imbecile to the industrious, brave, 
and persevering. — Emerson. 


When a thief has no opportunity for steal- 
ing, he considers himself an honest man. — 

Talmud. 


The road to glory would cease to he arduous 
if it were trite and trodden ; and great minds 
must he ready not only to take opportunities, 
but to make them. Alexander dragged the 
Pythian priestess to the temple on a forbidden 
day. She exclaimed, ** My son, thou art in- 
vincible ! ” — which was oracle enough for 
him. — Colton, 


Give me a chance, says Stupid, and I will 
show you. Ten to one he has had his chance 
already, and neglected it. — Haliburton. 

Myself and the lucky moment — Charles V. 

Solomon hath said : “He that considereth 
the wind shall not sow, and lie that looketh to 
the clouds shall not reap.” A wise man will 
make more opportunities than he finds. — 

Bacon. 


hTot only strike while the iron is hot, but 
make it hot by striking. — Cromwell. 

OPPOSITION*. 

Nature is upheld by antagonism. Passions, 
resistance, danger, are ctlucators. We acc^uire 
the strength we have overcome. — Emerson. 

Opposition strengthens the manly will. — 

Alcott. 

He that wrestles with ns strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill. Our antagonist 
is our helper. — Burke. 

Difficulty adds to result, as the ramming of 
the powder sends the bullet the further. — 

George Macdonald, 

To bo engaged in opposing wrong aflbrds, 
under the conditions of our mental constitu- 
tion, but a slender guarantee for being right. — 

Gladstone, 

Difficulties spur us whenever they do not 
check us. — Charles Jlcade. 


There is no possible, success without some 
opposition as a fulcrum ; Ibrcc is always aggres- 
sive, and crowds something or other, if it docs 
not hit and trample upon it. — 0. W. Holmes, 

To make a young couple love each otlier, it 
is only necessary to oppose 'and separate them. 

„ Goethe. 

Opposition is the very spur of love. — 

Smollett. 

Nobody loves heartily unless pcoide take 
pains, to prevent it. Bnlwci'-Lytton. 

The effects of opposition are wonderful. 
There are men who rise refreshed on bewaring 
of a threat ; men to whom a crisis which in- 
timidates and paralyzes the majority — demand- 
ing, not the faculti(‘s of prudence and thrift, 
but comprehension, iinmovableness, the readi- 
ness of sacrifice — comes graceful and beloved 
as a bride. — Emerson, 
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OPPRESSION. 

The smallest ■worm will turn, being trodden 
on ; and doves will peck in safeguard of their 
brood. — Shalcs])earc. 


Oppression is more easily borne than insult. 

Junius. 


The poorest being that crawls on earth, con- 
tending to save itself from injustice and op- 
pression, is an object respectable in the eyes of 
God and man. — Burke. 


Resistance to oppression is second nature. ' — 

Bcncca. 


Oppression is but another name for irrespon- 
sible power, if history is to b(‘- trusted. — 

Williami Finhiey. 

Tyranny and anarchy are never far asunder. 

BmtKmx. 


You must not think that we arc made of 
stulf so llat and dull that we can let our board 
be shook with danger and think it j)astiinc. — 

Bhakspourc. 

Hateful is the powcu' and pitiable is the life 
of those who wish to be feared rather than to 
be loved. — JYcpos. 

ORATORY. 

There is in butnan nature generally more of 
the fool than of the wis(^ ; and, therefore, those 
faculties by which the foolish parts of inon's 
miuds is taken are most pi)teut. — Bacon, 

The poet is the nearest borderer upon the 
orator. — Bm Jousou. 

His enthusiasm kindles as ho advances ; and 
when he arrives at his peroration, it is in full 
blaze. — Burke. 


The object of oi’atory alone is not truth, but 
persuasion. ' — Maavulay. 

If our elocpieneo be directed above the heads 
of our Iiearers, we shall do no execution. 
By pointing our argunumts low, wo stand a 
chance of hitting their luiarts as well as their 
heads. In addri^ssing ang(ds, we could hardly 
raise our eloepnauio too high ; but wo must re- 
member that men are not angels. — GoUon. 

Ariosto did wisely define rlietoric to bo a sci- 
ence to persuade the people ; Socrates and 
Plato, an art to Hatter and deceive. — 

Montaigne. 


Metaplior is the figure most suitable for the 
orator, as men find a positive pleasure in catch- 
ing resemblances for themselves. — Aristotle, 

Oratory is the power to talk people out of 
their sober and natural ojiinions. — Chatjield. 

The discourse of Cyprian, and the excellent 
flowers of rhetoric in it, show him to have been 
a sweet and powerful orator. Hakeioill. 

There is almost no man who sees clearer and 
sharper the vices in a speaker than the virtues. 

Ben Jonson. 


Short speeches fly about like darts, and are 
thought to be shot out of secret intentions ; but 
as for long discourses, they are flat things, and 
not so much to be noted. — Bacon. 


Eloquence is in the assembly, not in the 
speaker. — William Pitt. 

The singular excellence to which eloquence 
attained at Athens is mainly to be attributed 
to the influence which it exerted there. — 

Macaulay. 

Parliamentary speaking, like playing on the 
fiddle, requires practice. — Bcaconsficld, 

Lot not a day pass without exercising your 
powers of speech. There is no power like that 
of oratory. Osesar controlled men by exciting 
their fears ; Cicero, by captivating their aflec- 
tious and swaying tlufir passions. The influ- 
oncG of the one perished with its author ; that 
of the other continues to this day. — 

Henry Clay. 

Orators are most vehement when they have 
the weakest cause, as num got on horseback 
when they cannot walk. — Qicero. 

The manner of your speaking is full as im- 
portant as the matter. — Chesterfield. 


There are two kinds of orators, the distinc- 
tion between whom might bo thus illustrated : 
When the moon shines brightly, we are a])t to 
say, “Plow beautiful is this moonlight ! ” but 
in the day-time, “ How beautiful are the trees, 
the mountains ! ” and, in short, all the objects 
that are iiknninated. Wo never speak of the 
sun, that makes them so. Just in the same 
way the really great orator shines like the sun, 
making you think much of the things he is 
speaking of ; the second best shines like the 
moon, making yon think much of him and 
his eloquence. — Whately. 
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In oratory, affectation must Re avoided, — it 
being better for a man by a native and clear elo- 
quence to express himself than by those words 
which may smeR either of the lamp or inkhorn. 

Eerhert of QJicrbimj. 

Brevity is a great praise of eloquence. — 

Cicero. 


It may be doubted whether any compositions 
which have ever been produced in the world are 
equally perfect in their kind with the great 
Athenian orations. The siipjffy adjusts itself 
to the demand. — MctcaiiJay. 

’T is remarkable that they talk most who 
have the least to say. — Pnor, 

It was reckoned the fault of the orators at 
the decline of the Roman Empire, when they 
had been long instructed hy rhetoricians, that 
their periods were so hax'in onions as that they 
could be sung as -well as spoken. What a ri- 
dicnlous iignre naiist one of these gentlemen 
cut, thus measuring syllables and weighing 
words when he should jjlead the cause of his 
client ! — Goldsmith. 


Scaliger, comparing the two orators, says that 
nothing can he taken from Demosthenes nor 
added to Tully. — Sir J* Denham. 

An orator without judgment is a horse with- 
out a bridle. — Theophrastus. 

It would be altogether vain and improper, in 
matters belonging to an orator, to pretend to 
strict demonstration . — Bishop Wilhins. 

Graced as thou art with all the power of 
words. — Pope. 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; but, as you 
know me all, a plain, blunt man, that love my 
friend. — ShaTospearc, 

Both Curran and Grattan possessed that 
order of intellectual powers of which the lim- 
its cannot be assigned. We regret to imagine 
how many admirable thoughts which such men 
must have expressed in the lapse of many 
years have been unrecorded, and are lost for- 
ever. — John Foster. 


He lards with flourishes his long harangue. 

Dryden. 

Poesy and oratoiy omit things not essential, 
and insert little beautiful digressions, in order 
to place everything in the most effective light. 

Dr. Watts. 


Parliamentary government is government by 
speaking. In such a government the power of 
speaking is the most highly prized of all the 
qualities which a politician can possess; and that 
power may exist in the highest degree without 
judgment. — Idacaulay. 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 

Gray. 

Pour the full tide of eloquence along, serenely 
pure, and yet divinely strong. — Pope. 

Those orators who give us much noise and 
many words, but little argument and less wit, 
and wlio are most loud when they are least 
lucid, should take a lesson from the great vol- 
ume of Rature ; she often gives us the light- 
ning even without the thunder, but never the 
thunder wdthuut the lightning. — Colton. 

ORDER. 

All are born to observe order, but few are 
born to establish it. — JottheH. 


Order is heaven’s first law. — Pope. 

Order is the primary regulation of the celes- 
tial regions. — «/. Q. Baxe. 

The friend of order has made half his way to 
virtue. — Lavaicr. 

Order in a house ought to be like the ma- 
chinery in opera, whose effect produces great 
pleasure, but whoso ends must be hid. — 

Mmc. BfeeJeer. 


Fretfulness of tomj)cr will generally charac- 
terize those who are negligent of order, — 

Blair. 


Observe degree, priority, and place. — 

IShakspmre. 

Order and system are nobler things than 
power. — liushin. 

Order is the sanity of the mind, the health 
of the body, the peace of the city, the samdlty 
of the State. As tin? beams to a lious(>, as tbe 
bones to the micu’oeosm of man, so is order to 
all things. — Bouthey. 

When women are in place, discipline is in 
danger. — Sir Walter Seoit. 

Desultoriness may often be the mark of a 
full head ; connection must proceed from a 
thoughtful one. — Danhy, 
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You must confine yourself witRin the mod- 
ets limits of order. — Bhcikspcwre. 

The gods love those of ordered soul. — 

Sophocles, 

Order is to arrangement wliat the soul is to 
the body, and what mind is to matter. — 

Joubert. 

OBIGINAIiITY. 

Millions of iieople are provided with their 
thoughts as with their clothes ; authors, print- 
ers, booksellers, and ne-wsnien stand, in relation 
to their minds, simply as shoemakers and tail- 
ors stand to them bodies. — 0. A. Sala, 

Great men are more distinguished by range 
and extent than by originality. — Emersenb, 

Poesy, drawing within its circle all that 
is glorious and inspiring, gives itself but little 
concern as to where its llow(?r originally grew. — 
Karl OUfried Muller, 

What stories are new? All types of all 
characters inarch through all fables. — 

Thackeray. 

When Sliakspcare is charged with debts to 
his authors, Lamlor replies : “ Yes, he was more 
original than his originals.” He breathed 
upon dead bodies and brought them to life. — 

E'mGTson. 

The originality of a subject is in its treat- 
ment. — EcacoiisJickL 

Originality is simply a fresh ])nir of eyes. — 
T. JF. Iliggiiison. 

Originality is nothing but judicious imi- 
tation. — Volitiire. i. 

Men of strong minds, and who think for 
themselves, should not be discouraged on lind- 
ing occasionally that some of their best id(?ns 
have been anticipated by former writers. •— 

Goltm. 


They who have light in themselves will not 
revolve as satellites. — Scyiccn, 

The great thinker is the secretary of Ms age. 
IF his cpdok-glancirig mind ohtnin the^ swift- 
est of his conteinporari('8, he will not be listened 
to ; the prophet must find disciples. If^he 
outrun the majority of his contemporaries, 
he will have but a small circle of influence, 
for all originality is estrangement. — 

® '0, IL Zewes. 


People are always talking about originality ; 
but "what do they mean ? As soon as we are 
horn, the world begins to work upon us, and 
this goes on to the end. After all, what can 
we call our own, except energy, strength, and 
will ? — Goethe, 

Be the first to say what is self-evident, and 
you are immortal. — Marie Ehner-Eschenbach* 

No man knows himself as an original. ■ — 

Washington Allstoiu 

One couldn’t carry on life comfortably with- 
out a little blindness to the fact that every- 
thing has been said better than w’e can put 
it ourselves. — George Eliot. 

All thoughtful men are solitary and original 
in themselves. — Lowell . 

The most original writers borrowed one from 
anothcjr. Boiardo has imitated Piilci, and 
Ariosto Boiardo. The instruction we find in 
books is like fire. We fetch it from our neigli- 
bor’s, kindle it at home, eonimiinicate it to 
others, and it becomes the xnoperty of all. — 

Voliaire. 


Great things cannot have escaped former 
observation. — Dr, Johnson, 


Of absolute originality we will not speak till 
authors are raised by some Deucalion -and - 
Pyrrha-process ; and even then our faith would 
be small, for waiters who have no past are 
pretty sure of having no future. — LotoelL 


Authors from whom others steal should not 
complain, hut rejoice. WIictc there is no 
game there are no poachers. — - 

Marie Edner-Eschenom. 


Men have their intellectual ancestry, and 
the likeness of some one of them is forever 
unexpectedly flashing out in the features of 
a d(?seendant, it may he after a gap of several 
centuries. In the. parliament . of the present 
every man represents a constituency of the 
past. — Lowell. 

OBNAMBISTTS. 

Jewels ! It ’s my heliefv that when woman 
was made, jewels w^ere invented only to make 
her the more mischievous. 


With women the desire to bedeck themselves 
is ever the desire to xdease. — Marmontel. 
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Dumb jewels often in tbeii* silent kind 
more than quick words do move a woman’s 
mind. — SJialcspeare, 


Women, like roses, should wear only their 
own colors, and emit no borrowed perfumes. — 
Rabbi Rcqi Azai. 


The wwld is still deceived by ornament. — 

Shakspeare. 


The true ornament of matrons is virtue, not 
apparel. — J ustiru 


Ornaments were invented by modesty. — 

JoiCbcrt. 


Plutarch had a fine expression with regard 
to some women of learning, humility, and 
virtue ; that their ornaments were such as 
might be purchased without money, and would 
render any woman’s life both glorious and 
happy. — Sterne. 


Jewelry and profuse ornaments are unmis- 
takable evidences of vulgarity. — 

Balwer-Lytton. 


In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
but, being seasoned with a gracious voice, ob- 
scures the show of evil ? In religion, wdiat 
damned error, but some sober brow will bless 
it and approve it with a text, hiding the 
grossness with fair ornament ? — Shakspeare. 


All finery is a sign of littleness. — Lamter. 

Around the neck what dross are gold and 
pearl ! — Young. 

Women of society, as well as Hottentots, 
run natimally to ornaments and gewgaws. — 

Dumas, Pere. 

Women have that feminine sensuousness 
which delights in color and odor and richness 
of fabric. Their sense of beauty is untaught. 
A little lower in the scale of civilization, they 
would pierce their noses, and dye their finger- 
nails, and wear strings of glass beads. — 

3Irs. L. G. Calhoun. 


The love of ornament creeps slowly but 
surely into the female heart. — Mrs. S. 0. Hull. 

OSTENTATION. 

Deeds of lowly virtue fade before the glare 
of lofty ostentation. — Klopstoalc. 

There is a patience that cackles. There are 
a great many virtues that are hen-like. Tlicy 
are virtues, to be sure ; but everybody in the 
neighborhood has to know about them. — 

Beecher. 


They used to think they were doing God a 
favor to print his name in capital letters. — 

Richter. 


These summer Hies have blown me full of 
maggot ostentation. — Shakspeare. 


P. 


PAGANISM. 

Paganism worships creation instead of the 
Creator. — William Cam. 


The pagan religion, which prohibited only 
some of the grosser crimes, and which stopped 
* the hand but meddled not with the heart, 
might have crimes that were inexplicable. — 
Montesquieu. 

Paganism attributes the creation of the 
world to blind chance. — Richard Baxter. 


When a pagan race comes in contact with a 
Christian race, they are converted, absorbed, 
or exterminated. — Joseph Bartlett. 


In paganism light is mixed with darkness, 
and religion and truth are blended with super- 
stition and error. — Lindley Murray. 

The natural religion of the pagan philoso- 
phers was mixed with fancies and dreams. — 

Saurin. 


The exhaustion of taste, genius, and splendor 
upon its fables and ceremonies, even to our 
times, constitute the ancient paganism a mar- 
vel of all that was attractive and magniluicnt. 

R. W. Hamilton. 

PAIN. 

Pain has the power of shedding a satisfaction 
over intervals of ease, which, I believe, few 
enjoyments exceed. — Paley. 
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You purchase pain with all that joy can 
giye. — 

Pain is an outcry of sin. ~ SoioiTi. ■* 


Pain is the great teacher of mankind. Be- 
neath its breath souls develo]). — 

Marie Ebner-Eschenhach. 


Other men’s pains are easily borne. — 

Cervantes. 


Pain and pleasure, like light and darkness, 
succeed each other. — Sterne. 


Psychical pain is more easily borne than 
hyslcal ; and if I had my choice between a 
ad conscience and a bad tooth, I should choose 
the former. — Hemrich Heine. 


The pain of the mind is worse than the pain 
of the body. — Fublins Synts. 

There is a pleasure that is born of pain. — 
Owen Meredith. 


The pain felt for the crime committed sepa- 
rates the good from the bad. — Alficri. 

God has scattered several degrees of ])leasure 
and pain in all the things that environ and 
atfect us, o.ik 1 blended them together in almost 
all our thoughts. — Locke. 

There is no mortal whom pain and disease 
do not reach. — Cicero. 


It seems to be the condition of our present 
state that pain should be more fixed and jier- 
nianent than pleasure. Uneasiness gives way 
by slow degrees, and is long before it q^nits its 
possession of the sensory ; but all our gratifi- 
cations are volatile, vagrant, and easily dissi- 
pated. “ Dr. Johnson. 


The same refinement which brings us new 
pleasures exposes us to new pains. — 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

The brute animals have all the same sensa- 
tions of pain as human beings, and consequently 
endure as much pain whim thidr body is hurt ; 
but in their case the cruelty of torment is 
gi'eater, because they have no mind to bear 
them up against their sufferings, and no hope 
to look forward to when enduring the last ex- 
treme of pain. Their happiness consists entirely 
in present enjoyment. — Chalmers. 


Nature has placed mankind under the gov- 
ernment of two sovereign masters, — pain and 
pleasure. — Jeremy Benthatn. 


How soon would ease recant vows made in 
pain as violent and void ! — Milton. 


Pain pays the income of each precious thing. 

Shakspeare. 

Pain and disease awaken us to convictions 
which are necessary to our moral condition. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


Patience alleviates, as impatience augments, 
pain ; thus persons of strong will suffer less 
than those who give way to irritation. — Swift. 


Sweet the pleasure after pain. — Dryden. 


There is purpose in pain ; otherwise it were 
devilish. — Owen Meredith. 


A man of pleasure is a man of pains. — 

Young. 


The most painful part of our bodily pain is 
that which is bodiless or immaterial, — namely, 
our impatience, and the delusion that it will 
last forever. — liichter. 

PAINTING. 

What a vanity is painting, which attracts 
admiration hy the rcsemhlance of things that 
in the original we do not admire. — Pascal. 

Thank God, I too am a painter ! — Correggio. 

Ah, would we could at once paint with the 
eyes 1 In the long way, from the eye through 
the arm to the pencil, how much is lost ! — 

Lessing. 

The mind paints before the brush. — 

James Ellis. 


*T is every painter’s art to hide from sight, 
and cast in shade, what seen would not delight, 

Dryden. 

Painters and poets have liberty to He. — 

Bums. 


If a picture is daubed with many glaring 
colors, the vulgar eye admires it ; whereas he 
judges very contemptuously of some admirable 
designs sketched out only with a black pencil, 
though by the hand of Baphael. — Dr. Watts. 
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Tlie painter who is content with the praise 
of the world in respect to what does not satisfy 
himself, is not an artist, but an artisan ; for 
though his reward be only praise, his pay^is 
that of a mechanic, — for his time, and not for 
his art. — JVasJimyton Alldoiv. 

A picture is a poem without words. — Horace. 

He that would he a master must draw from 
the life as well as copy from originals, and join 
theory and experience together. — 

Jeremy Collier. 

Guido has been rather too lavish in bestowing 
this beauty upon almost all his fine women. — 
Hcrlert Spencer. 

Caracci’s strength, Correggio’s softer line, 
Paulo’s free course, and Titian’s warmth 
divine. — Pope. 

If we could but paint with the hand as we 
see with the eye I — Balmc. 

A double task to paint the finest features of 
the mind, and to most subtle and mysterious 
things give color, strength, and motion. — 

Akendde. 


What find I here ? fair Portia’s counterfeit ? 
What demigod hath come so near creation ? — 

Shahspeare. 

The power of drawing, modelling, and using 
colors is very properly called the language of 
the art. — Sir Joshua, Reynolds. 

The iintravelled Englishman cannot relish 
all the beauties of Italian pictures, because the 
postures expressed in them are often such as 
are peculiar to that country. — Addison. 

The love of gain never made a painter. — 

Washington Allston. 

In reality, poetry and rhetoric do not suc- 
ceed in exact description so well as painting 
does ; their business is to affect rather by 
sympathy than imitation. — Burke. 

Style in painting is the same as in writing, 
— a power over materials, whether wnrds or 
colors. — James Ellis. 

The emperor one day took up a pencil which 
fell from the hand of Titian, who was then 
drawing his picture ; and upon the compli- 
ment which Titian made him on that occasion 
he said, “ Titian deserves to be served by 
Caesar.” — Dry den. 


Some object to his versification, which is ip 
poetry what coloring is in painting, — a beauti- 
ful ornament. — Granville. 

Let the painter read history ; it is as impor- 
tant to Mm as the knowledge of colors. — 

F. A. Eurivage. 

In portraits, the grace and, we may add, the 
likeness consist more in taking the general air 
than in observing the exact similitude of every 
feature. — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Beauty, frail flower that every season fears, 
blooms in thy colors for a thousand years. — 

Pope. 

Poetry, with all its obscurity, has a more 
general as well as a more powerful dominion 
over the passions than painting. — Burke. 


I have very often lamented and hinted my 
sorrow, in several speculations, that the art of 
painting is made so little use of to the improve- 
ment of manners. When we consider that it 
] (laces the action of the person represented in 
the most agreeable aspect imaginable, — that it 
does not only expre* s the passion or concern as 
it sits upon him wlio is drawn, but has under 
those features the height of the painter’s imagi- 
nation, — what strong images of virtue and 
humanity might we not expect would bo in- 
stilled into the mind from the labors of the 
pencil ! — Steele. 

PAEADISE. 

An inherent sense of man makes him long 
for an eternal paradise. — James Ellis. 

Every man has a paradise around him till he 
sins, and the ang(d of an accusing conscience 
drives him from his Eden. — Lonifellow. 


Remembrance is the only paradise out of 
which we cannot be driven. — Richter. 


In looking for the keys ef paradise, a pope 
may stoop a little ; having found them, he 
should rise again. — Pope Sixties V. 


The paradise of fools, to few unknown. — 

Milton. 


Gentleness and kindness will make our 
homes a paradise upon earth. — Bartol. 

In this fool’s paradise he drank delight. — 

Cram. 
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A good conscience is paradise. — Arminms, 


To the Elysian shades dismiss my soul, 
where no carnation fades. — 

Having mourned your sin, for. outward Eden 
lost, hnd paradise within. — Drydoii, 

PAEDOH. 

When by a pardoned murd(‘rer blood is spilt, 
the judge that pardoned hath the greatest guilt. 

Asr J. Denham. 


Pardon, not WTath, is God’s best attribute. — 
Bayard Taylor. 

Pardon is voluntary forgetfulnoss, wiiile for- 
getfulness is involuntary ])ardon. — Btahl. 

The word is sliort, but not so short as sweet. 

Bhaksj^icare. 

These evils T dc'servo, yet despair not of ITis 
final pardon whose, ('.ar is ever open and his 
eye gracious to reailmit the supplicant. — 

Milton. 


As w'e grow in wisdom, w(i pardon mor(‘ 
freely. — Mme. da Blael. 

If I were Jesus Christ, I would save Judas. 

Victor Jluyo. 

He is bedow himself who is not above an 
injury. . — Quarles. 

But infinito in pardon is my Judge. — 

AfiUon. 

Though with their high wrongs I am stnude 
to the (pU(dc, yc3t, wdtli my nobler reason, 
against my fury do I bike pj»,rt; the rarer 
atdion is in virtue than in vengeance. 

BhaJcspcarc. 

If wo can still love tho.sci who have made us 
sulfer, wo love them all thii more. *— 

Mrs, Jammn. 


Pardon is the virtue of victory. — Mwmnik 

Q'od pardons like a mother who kisses aw^ay 
the repentant tears of her child — Beecher. 

Pardon ever follows sincere repentance. — 

Spurgeon* 

What better can we do than prostrate fall 
before Him reverent, and there confess humbly 
oui faults, and pardon beg with tears watering 
the ground ? — Miltm. 


Cowards have done good and kind actions, 
but a coward never pardoned. — Schiller. 

Love is on the verge of hate each time it 
stoops for pardon. — Biilwer-hytton. 

You cannot play the hypocrite before God ; 
and to obtain pardon you must cease to sin, 
as well as to be exercised by a sjurit of re- 
pentance. — Beecher. 


It is not enjoined upon us to forget, but we 
are told to forgive, our enemies- — Chapin. 

The heart has always the pardoning power. — 
Mme, Swetchine* 


I Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do. — Bible. 

PABEHTS. 

The sacred books of the ancient Persians 
say : “If you would he holy instruct your chii- 
(h’cn, because all the good acts they perform 
will b(i imputed to you.” — Montesquieu. 

Does not Nature for the child prepare the 
prirent’s love, the tender nurse’s care ? — 

Sir II. Blaclcmore. 

I am glad at soul I have no other child ; for 
thy es(^ape would teac.li me tyranny, to hang 
clogs on them. — Shakspeare. 

Of all hardness of heart there is none so 
inex(!iisablc as that of parents towards their 
children. An obstinate, inflexible, unforgiv- 
ing temper is odious upon all ocejasions ; but 
here it is unnatural. — Addison. 


Honor thy parent to prolong thy end. — 

Thomas MancloJph. 

Some corrupt in their morals as vice could 
tmiko them, have yet hcQU solicitous to have 
tluir children soberly, virtuously, and piously 
brought uj). — South. 


Next to God, thy parents. — William Penn* 


A parent who is nnselfish, and who is never 
thinking of personal inconvenience, hut always 
of the children’s advantage, will he likely to 
make, them selfish, for slio will let that too 
plainly appear, so as to fill the child with an 
idea that everything is to give way to him, and 
that his concerns are an ultimate end. — 

Whately* 
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The most indifferent thing has its force and 
heanty "when it is spoken by a kind father, 
and an insignificant trifle has its weight when 
offered by a dutiful child. — Stede. 

Parents must give good example and rever- 
ent deportment in the face of their children. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 


In love to our wives there is desire, to our 
sons there is ambition ; but in that to our 
daughters there is something which there are 
no words to express. — Addison. 

A man is sure to think better of his chil- 
dren than they really deserve. — L' Estrange. 

It is the most beautiful object the eyes of 
man can behold to see a man of worth and his 
son live in an entire, unreserved correspond- 
ence. — Steele. 

PABTIALITY. 

Partiality in a parent is unlucky ; for fond- 
lings are in danger to be made fools. — 

V Estrange. 

Partiality is properly the understanding’s 
judging according to the inclination of the will 
and affections, and not according to the exact 
truth of things, or the merits of the cause. — 

South. 

Partiality is generally supplemented by pre- 
judice, and is most objectionable in family 
government. — Eu Cmur. 

As there is a partiality to opinions, which is 
apt to mislead the nnderstanding, so there 
is also a partiality to studies, which is prejudi- 
cial to knowledge. — Locke. 

Favoritism manifests itself in all departments 
of government, public and private. It is the 
harder to avoid, because it is so natural. — 

Haliburton. 

PABTIBG. 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, I thought 
that she bid me return. — Slienstone. 


Good night, good night ! parting is such 
sweet sorrow, that I shall say good night 
till it be morrow. — Shakspeare. 

Beware of parting I The true sadness is not 
in the pain of the parting ; it is in the when 
and the how you are to meet again with the 
face about to vanish from your view. — 

Eulwer-Lytton, 


God give us leisure for these sights of love ! 
Once more, adieu ! — Shakspeare. 

But still her lips refused to say, farewell ; 
for in that word, that fatal word, howe’er we 
X3romise, hope, believe, there breathes despair. 

Byron . 

In every parting there is an image of death. 

George Eliot. 

The man who leaves a woman best pleased 
with herself is the one whom she will soonest 
wish to see. — Eochcfoucaidd. 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, I 
shall desire more love and knowledge of you. — 

Shalcsjpeare. 

There is such sweet pain in parting that 
I could hang forever on thine arms, and look 
away my life into thine eyes. — Otway. 

Abruptness is an eloquence in parting. — 

Siiclcling. 

If we must part forever, give me but one 
kind word to think upon and j^lease myself 
with, while my heart is breaking. — Otway. 

One last long sigh to love and thee, then 
back to busy life again. — Byron. 


The bustle of departure, sometimes sad, 
sometimes intoxicating, just as iear or hope 
may be inspired by the new chances of coming 
destiny. — Mme. de StaM. 

The air is full of farewells to the dying and 
mournings for the dead. — Longfellow. 

The consciousness of being loved softens the 
keenest pangs, oven at the moment of parting ; 
yea, oven the eternal farewell is robbeef of half 
its bitterness when uttered in accents that 
breathe love to the last sigh. — Addison. 


That farewell kiss which resembles greeting, 
that last glance of love wdiich becomes the 
sharpest pang of sorrow. — George Eliot. 


Such partings break the heart they fondly 
hope to heal. — Byron. 

So long as he could make mo with this eve 
or ear distinguish him from others, he did 
keep the deck, with glove, or hat, or handker- 
chief, still waving, a's the hts and stirs of ’a 
mind could beat express how slow his soul 
sailed on, how swift his ship. — Shakspeare, 
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Will onr souls, liurrying on in diverse paths, 
unite once more, as if the interval had been a 
dream ? — Bulwer-Lytton. 

And by and by, will there come a time, 
when souls congenial will no more say adieu ? — 
Mme. Diofrcsnoy, 

All fare'wells should be sudden. — Byron, 

To know, to esteem, to love, and then to 
part, makes up life’s tale to many a feeling 
heart. — Oolcridge. 

Absence, in its anxious longing and sense 
of vacancy, is a foretaste of death. — 

Mrs, Javitson. 


The parting of a husband and wdfe is like 
the cleaving of a heart ; one half will flutter 
here, one there. — Tennyso^i. 

Oh ! wdiercfore dost thou soothe me vdth thy 
softness ? why dost thou wind thyself about 
my heart, and make this separation painful 
to us ? — Rowe. 

PABTY. 

He that aspires to be the head of a party will 
find it more difficult to please his friends than 
to i)orplex his foes. — Colton. 

Party is the madness of many for the gain 
of a few. — Rope. 

This party spirit has so ill an effect on our 
morals, it has likewise a very great one upon 
our judgments. — Addison. 

Political parties servo to keep each other in 
check, one keenly watching the other. — 

JBenry Clay. 

He knows very little of mankind who ex- 
pects, by any fiicts or reasoning, to convince 
a determined party-man. — Lavater, 


Party zeal runs into falsehood. — 

J. Q. Adams. 

There is an opinion that parties in free coim- 
tries are useful cheeks upon the administration 
of the government, and serve to keep alive the 
spirit of liberty. This, within certain limits, 
is probably true, and, in governments of a mo- 
narchical cast, patriotism may look with indul- 
gence, if not with favor, upon the spirit of 
party. But in those of the popular character, 
in governments purely elective, it is a spirit 
not to be encouraged. — Washington. 


Who, born for the universe, narrowed his 
mind, and to party gave up what was meant 
for mankind. — Goldsmith, 

There has ever been, and will always be, two 
dominant parties in politics, and this is indi- 
rectly an advantage to the general interests 
of the country. — Daniel Webster. 

No sophism is too gross to delude minds 
distempered by party spirit. — Macaulay. 

The parties are the gamesters ; but govern- 
ment keeps the table, and is sure to be the 
winner in the end. — Burke. 

Party spirit enlists a man’s virtues in the 
cause of his vices. — Wliatcly. 

How is it possible for those who are men of 
honor in their persons, thus to become notori- 
ous liars in their party ? — Addison. 

The wmrst effect of party is its tendency to 
generate narrow, false, and illiberal prejudices, 
by teaching the adherents of one party to re- 
gard those that belong to an opposing party as 
unworthy of confidence. — Brands. 

PASSIONS. 

Is it strange that a woman is invincible, 
whose armory consists of kisses, smiles, sighs, 
and tears ? — ffaliburton. 


I don’t moan to say that principle is not a 
finer thing than passion ; but passions existed 
before piinciiffes, — they came into the world 
with us ; principles are superinduced. — 

Mrs. Jameson. 


Great passions are incurable^ diseases. — 

Goethe. 

Women are much more alike than men ; 
they have, in truth, hut two passions, vanity 
and love ; these are their universal character- 
istics. — Chesterfield. 

Passion is always suffering, even when grati- 
fied. — Marie Bbner-Eschcnhach. 

The difference between passion and love is 
that this is fixed, that volatile. Love grows, 
passion wastes, by enjoyment ; and the I’eason 
is that one springs from a union of souls, and 
tide other springs from a union of sense. — 

William JPenn. 

Being moody, give him line and scope, till 
that his passions, like a whale on ground, con- 
found themselves with working. — Shakspeare. 

23 
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A vigorous inind is as necessarily accompa- 
nied with violent passions as a great fire with 
great heat. — BuTke. 


If the passions of the mind be strong, they 
easily sophisticate the understanding. — 

Hooker. 


When the tongue or the pen is let loose in a 
frenzy of passion, it is the man, and not the 
subject, that becomes exhausted. — 

Thomas Paine, 


Who is strong ? He who subdues his pas- 
sions. — TabmccL 

In men of a vulgar cast, the grosser appe- 
tites — in minds more elevated, the passions 
of syni])athy, taste, ambition, the pleasures of 
imagination — are the springs of motion. — 

Robert Hall, 


It is not the absence, but the mastery, of 
our passions which affords happiness. — 

Mme. dc Maintcnon, 


The passions do not die out ; they burn out. 

Ninon de Lenclos, 


As our bodies are formed of clay, so are even 
our virtues made up of meanness and vice. ^ Add 
vainglory to avarice, and it rises to ambition. 
Lust inspires the lover, and seltish wants the 
friend. — Sterne. 

Some passions cannot he regulated, but must 
be entirely cut off. — Seneca. 

The passions are the gales of life ; and it is 
religion only that can prevent them from rising 
into a tempest. — Dr. Watts, 

Lose not thyself, nor give thy humors way ; 
God gave them to thee under lock and key. — 
George Herbert, 

This is the wound of a passionate man’s life : 
he contracts debts, when he is furious, which 
his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him to dis- 
charge at the return of reason. — Dr. Johnson, 

Our headstrong passions shut the door of our 
souls against God. — Confucius, 

Weak minds ,ma].ie treaties with the passions 
they cannot overcome, and try to purchase hap- 
piness at the expense of principle ; but the 
resolute will of a strong man scorns such 
means, and struggles nobly with Hs foe to 
achieve gi'eat deeds. — Longfellow, 


Disappointed love makes the misery of yoiith ; 
disappointed ambition that of manhood, and 
successful avarice that of age. These three 
attack us through life ; and it is our duty to 
stand on our guard. — Goldsmith, 

Man is only truly great when he acts from 
the passions ; never irresistible but when he 
appeals to the imagination. — Disraeli. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind. — 

South, 


The passions may be likened to blood-horses, 
that need training and the curb. — 

W. G. Simms, 

Strong passion under the direction of a feeble 
reason feeds a low fever, which serves only to 
destroy the body that entertains it. — Burke. 

Passion makes us feel, hut never see clearly. 

Alontesquieu. 


Our passions depend on the life we lead, on 
the profession we have chosen. Had Charles 
XII. been born in obscurity, what would he 
have done with his passion for war ? — 

Prince de Ligne. 

The passions in men are the winds necessary 
to put everything in motion, though they often 
cause storms. — La Fontaine. 

Take heed lest passion sway the judgment to 
do aught which else free will would not admit. 

Milton, 


There are moments when our passions speak 
and decide for Us, and we seem to stand by and 
wonder. They carry in them an inspiration of 
crime, that in one instant does the work of long 
premeditation. — George Fliot. 

The seas arc quiet when the winds give o’er ; 
so calm are we when passions arc no more. — 

Waller, 


In solitude the passions feed upon the heart. 

Buhaer-LijUon. 

The blossoms of passion, gay and luxuriant 
flowers, are brighter and Mler of fragrance ; 
but they beguile us and lead xis astray, and 
their odor is deadly. — Longfellow. 

The passions are the winds which fill the sails 
of the vessel ; they sink it at times, but with- 
out them it woxxld ho impossible to make way. 
Bile makes man passionate and sick ; but with- 
out bile man could not live. — Voltaire. 
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We should employ our passions in the ser- 
vice of life, not sjjend life in the service of our 
passions. — Steele. 

’Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and 
grief. — Shalcsjpeare. 

St. Evremond compares the passions to run- 
away horses, which you must tame by letting 
them have their run, — a perilous experiment. 

Chatfield. 


The ruling passion con (fliers reason still. — 

Pope. 

The advice given by a great moralist to his 
friend was, that he should compose his pas- 
sions ; and let that be the work of reason 
which would certainly be the work of time. — 

Addison. 


Whatever you would persuade or prevail, 
address yourself to the passions ; it is by them 
mankind is to be taken. — Cliesterjield. 

The passions are the only orators that always 
persuade. — Rochefoucauld. 

Passions are likened best to floods and 
streams ; the shallow murmur, but the deep 
are dumb. — Sir Walter Raleigh. 

There is a holy love and a holy rage, and 
our best virtues never glow so brightly as when 
our passions are excited in the cause. Sloth, 
if it has prevented many crimes, has also 
smothered many virtues ; and the best of us 
are better when roused. — Colton. 

When the passions rule, it is not until after 
reason has been dethroned. — Tacitus. 

Passion makes the best observations and the 
most wretched conclusions. It is a telescope 
whose field is so much the brighter as it is nar- 
rower. — Richter. 

Passions arc defects or vii'tues in the highest 
power. — Goethe. 

While passions glow, the heart, _ like heated 
steel, takes each impression, and is worked at 
pleasure. — Yo%mg. 


The men of sense, the idols of the shallow, 
are veiy inferior to the men of passions. It is 
the strong passions which, rescuing us from 
sloth, impart to us that continuous and earnest 
attention necessary to great intellectual efforts. 

Mehetius. 


Were it not for the salutary agitation of the 
passions, the waters of life would become dull, 
stagnant, and as unfit for all vital purposes as 
those of the Dead Sea. — Chatfield. 

All the passions seek after whatever nourishes 
them. Pear loves the idea of danger. — 

Jouhert. 


He who is passionate and hasty is generally 
honest. It is your cool, dissembling hypocrite 
of whom you should beware. — Lamter. 

We can mock at the fury of the elements, for 
they are less terrible than the passions of the 
heart ; at the devastations of the awful skies, 
for they are less than the wrath of man. — 

JBidwcr-Lytton. 

Plowers whose wild odors breathe but ago- 
nies. — Byron. 

No man’s body is as strong as his appetites. 

Tillotson. 


Passion is the great mover and spring of the 
soul. When men’s passions are strongest, they 
have great and noble effects ; but they are then 
also apt to fall into the greatest miscarriage. — 

Thomas Sprat. 

The passions are the voice of the body. — 

Rousseau. 


Oh, how the passions, insolent and strong, 
bear our weak minds their rapid course along ! 

Crabbe. 

I suppose good men to live in a state of mor- 
tification and self-denial, — to be under a per- 
petual conflict with their bodily appetites and 
inclinations, and struggling to get the mastery 
over them. — Atterhury. 

In the human breast two master-passions 
cannot coexist. — Campbell. 

Bevenge succeeds to love, and rage to grief. 

Dryden. 

The world triumphs over its votaries by ap- 
proaching them on tlie side of their passions ; 
and it does not so much deceive their reason as 
captivate their heart. — Robert Biall. 

It is the excess, and not the nature, of our 
passions which is perishable. Like the trees 
which grow by the tomb of Protesilaus, the 
assions flourish till they reach a certain height; 
ut no sooner is that height attained than they 
wither away. — Bulwer-Bytton. 
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His passions and Ms virtues lie confused and 
mixed together in so wide a tumult that the 
whole man is q_uite disfigured in him. — 

Addisoji. 


His soul, like bark with rudder lost, on pas- 
sion’s changeful tide w’as tost. — 

Sir Walter ScoiL 


Strong as our passions are, they may be 
starved into submission, and conquered with- 
out being killed. — OoUoii. 

It may serve for a great lesson of humilia- 
tion to mankind to behold the habits and pas- 
sions of men trampling over interest, fiiend- 
ship, honor, and their own personal safety, as 
well as that of their country. — Swift, 

If we subdue our unruly and disorderly pas- 
sions within ourselves, W’e should live more 
easily and quietly with others. — Stillingfieet. 

Steel assassinates ; the passions kill. — 

Mme, JOelmg. 

Our strong passions break into a thousand 
purposes. Women have one. Their love is 
dangerous, but their hate is fatal. — 

Beaconsjield, 

Passions are like storms which, full of pres- 
ent mischief, serve to purify the atmosphere. 

Ramsay. 

The mind hath not reason to remember that 
passions ought to be her vassals, not her mus- 
ters. — Sir Walter Raleigh, 


The fumes of passion do as really intoxicate 
and confound the judging and discerning fac- 
ulty as the fumes of drink discompose and stu- 
pefy the brain of a man overcharged with it. — 

South. 


In every Munan breast some one passion gen- 
erally breaks through principle, and controls 
us- — Mdiardsoii, 


The cool calculation of interest operates only 
at times ; we are habitually borne forward in 
all parts of our career by specific affections 
and passions, — some more simple and original, 
others complicated and acquired. — 

Rolert Rail. 

PAST. 

Oh, vanished times ! splendors eclipsed for 
aye 1 Oh, suns behind the horizon that have 
set! — Vidor Hugo, 


The tender grace of a day that is dead will 
never come back to me. ~ Tennyson, 


The pUvSt is dead, and has no resurrection. — 
H. Kirke White. 

Sweet childish days, that were as long as 
twenty days are now ! — Wordsioorth. 

Hothing that was woithy in the past de- 
parts ; no truth or goodness realized by man 
ever does or can die ; but all is still here, and, 
recognized or not, lives and works through end- 
less changes. — Carlyle. 

The past and future are veiled : but the past 
wears the widow’s veil ; the future, the virgin’s. 

Richter. 


O’er the trackless past somewhere lie the 
lost daj^s of our tropic youth. — Bret Harte. 

Let the dead past hury its dead 1 — 

Longfellow. 

The Earth with its scarred face is the symbol 
of the past. — Coleridge. 

How readily we wish time spent revoked, 
that we might try the ground again where 
once — through inexperience, as we now per- 
ceive — wc missed that happiness wo might 
have found ! — Cowper. 


I desire no future that will break the ties of 
the past. — George Eliot. 


Theirs is the present who can praise the past. 

Shemione. 


The present is only intelligible in the light 
of the past. — Trench. 


’T is greatly wise to talk with our past hours. 

Young. 


The Past’s incalculable hoard, mellowed by 
scutcheoned panes in cloisters old. — Lowell. 


Well does Agathon say: “Of this alone is 
even God deprived,-— the power of making tliat 
which is past never to have been.” — Aristotle, 


We cannot overstate our debt to the past ; 
but the moment has the supreme claim. The 
past is for us ; but the sole terms on which it 
can become ours are its subordination to the 
present. — Emerson. 
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In the great inconstancy and crowd of events, 
nothing is certain except the past. — Seneca, 

Time past, even God is deprived of the power 
of recalling. — Aristotle, 

Let ns not burthen our remembrance with a 
heaviness that ’s gone. — Sliaks^eare, 

’T is impotent to grieve for what is past, and 
unavailing to exclaim. — Harvard, 

The eternal landscape of the past. — 

Tennyson. 

What ’s gone and what ’s past help should 
he past grief. — Sliakspeare, 

It is to live twice, when we can enjoj’’ the 
recollections of our former life. — Martial, 


The best of prophets of the future is the 
past. — Byron, 

Not to know what happened before we were 
born is always to remain a child ; to know, 
and blindly to adopt that knowledge as an im- 
plicit rule of life, is never to be a man. — 

Oliatfield. 

Whose yesterdays look backward with a 
smile. — Yoicng. 

What ’s past is prologue. — Shdkspeare, 

Things always seem fairer when we look back 
at them. — Lowell, 


The Past is utterly indifferent to its wor- 
shippers. — William Winter. 

PATIENCE. 

Adopt the pace of Nature : her secret is 
patience. — Emerson, 


Everything comes if a man will only wait. — 
Beacemsfield. 

He surely is in want of another’s patience 
who has none of his own. — Lavater, 


I work with patience, which is almost power. 

Mrs, Browning. 

Long pains with use of bearing ai'e half 
eased. — Bryden. 

It is in length of patience, endurance, and 
forbeai'ance that so much of what is good in 
mankind and womankind is shown. — 

Arthur Helps, I 


It is hard to ‘ bear misfortune ; but what 
cannot be removed becomes a lighter burden 
thi'ough patience. — Horace, 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
sprinkle cool patience. — Sliahspeare. 

Patience is the strongest of strong drinks, 
for it kills the giant Despair. — 

Douglas Jerrold, 

To revenge is no valor, but to bear. — 

SliaJcspeare, 

The best moral argument to patience, in my 
opinion, is the advantage of patience itself. — 

Tillotson, 


What I have done is due to patient thought. 

Sir Isaac Newton, 

The fortitude of a Christian consists in 
patience ; not in enterprise, which the poets 
call heroic, and which is. commonly the effects 
of interest, pride, and worldly honor. — Bryden, 

Even the best must own patience and resig- 
nation are the pillars of human peace on earth. 

Young. 

This flower of wifely patience. — Chaucer, 

Time will bring on summer, when briers 
shall have leaves as well as thorns, and be as 
sweet, as sharp. — ShaJcspeare. 

There is, however, a limit at which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue. — Burke, 

Patience I preach it to the winds. — Otway, 

Patience is the virtue of an ass, that trots 
beneath his burden and is quiet. — Granville. 

Patience in cowards is tame and hopeless 
fear ; but in brave minds, a scorn of what they 
bear. — Sir M. Howard. 

’Tis all men’s office to speak {patience to 
those that wring under the load of sorrow ; but 
no man’s virtue nor suffi(dency to be so moral 
when he shall endure the like himself, — 

ShaJcspeare, 

Think this hard sentence may be given us as 
a favor by Heaven ; fortune will change it for 
the better, as prudence knows how to subdue 
misfortune, however heavy. Bear with patience 
whatever sorrow, time, or fortune brings upon 
yon, — that barbarous fickle deity, now a corpse, 
now a flower, ever changing; and so it may 
change our lot, — Calderon. 
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A Eigh "hope for a low heaven : God grant 
ns patience ! — JSJiakspeare, 

Patience is sorrow’s salve. — ChurchilL 

Her saintly patience doth not fail ; she keep- 
eth watch till morn. — Gerald Massey. 

Blessings may appear under the shape of 
pains, losses, and disappointments ; but let 
him have patience, and he will see them in 
their proper light. — Addison. 

Patience is the finest, as it is also the worthi- 
est, quality in woman. — De Quincey. 

Patience and fortitude conquer all things. — 

Emerson. 


A leech, which had great insight in that 
disease of grieved conscience, and well could 
core the same j his name was Patience. — 

Bjpenscr. 

Day follows the darkest night ; and when 
the time comes, the latest fruits also ripen. — 

ScMller. 


If we could have a little patience we should 
escape much mortification ; time takes away as 
much as it gives. — Mine, de Sivigni. 

He that hath patience hath fat thrushes for 
a farthing. — George Herbert. 

I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not as 
patient. — Shaks^eare. 


God is with the patient. — Koran. 


Imitate time. It destroys slowly ; it under- 
mines, wears, loosens, sepamtes ; it does not 
uproot. — Joxdbert. 

Patience ornaments the woman and proves 
the man. — TertulUan. 


Patience, and shuffle the cards ! — Cervantes. 


How poor are they that have not patience ! 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? — 

Slmkspeare. 

The great remedy which Heaven has put in 
our hands is patience, by which, though we can- 
not lessen the torments of the body, we can in a 
great measure preserve the peace of the mind, 
and shall suffer only the natural and genuine 
.force of an evil, without heightening its acri- 
mony or prolonging its effects, — Er. Johnson. 


We have only to he patient, to pray, and to 
do His will, according to our present light and 
strength, and the gi’owth of the soul will go on. 
The plant grows in the mist and under clouds 
as truly as under sunshine ; so does the heavenly 
principle within. — Qhanning. 

It is easy finding reasons why other people 
should be patient. — George Eliot. 

Patience is nobler motion than any deed. — 

Bartol. 


He who says patience, says courage, endur- 
ance, strength. — Marie Ebner-Eschcnbach. 


Patience all the passion of great hearts. — 

Lowell. 


The two powers which, in my opinion, con- 
stitute a wise man are those of bearing and 
forbearing. — Epictetus. 


Patience is a great factor ; it buys whatever 
is for sale at its own j)i’ico. — H. W. Shaw. 


Great is the advantage of patience, — 

Tillotson. 


If the wicked flourish and thou suffer, bo not 
discouraged. They arc fatted for destruction ; 
thou art dieted for health. — Thomas Fuller, 


To endure is greater than to dare. — 

Thackeray. 

Endurance is the prerogative of wmman, 
enabling the gentlest to suffer what would 
cause terror to manhood. — Wieland. 


Nothing does so much honor to a woman as 
her patience, and nothing does her so little as 
the patience of her husband. — Jouhert. 


Patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ills. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


No school is more necessary to children than 
patience, because either the will must be broken 
in ehildlxood or the heart in old age. — Michter. 


There’s no music dn a **rest” that I know 
of, but there’s the making of music in it 
And people are always missing that part of the 
life melody, always talking of perseverance 
and courage and fortitude ; but patience is the 
finest and worthiest part of fortitude, and the 
rarest too. — Buskin. 
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We nsually learn to wait only when we have 
no longer anything to wait lor. — 

Marie Ebner-Escheiibach. 


The truest fortitude. — Milton. 


Patience, the second bravery of naan, is per- 
haps greater than the first. — Antonio de Solis. 


If knowledge is power, patience is powerful. 

Robert Hall. 


If you cannot imitate Job, yet come not 
short of Socrates and those patient Pagans who 
tired the tongues of their enemies, — 

Sir T. Browne. 


Patient endurance is Godlike. — Longfellow. 

patriotism:. 

Patriotism is a safer principle, both for a 
State and the human race, than philanthropy. 
Saiicho Pauza administering his island is a 
better model than Don Quixote sallying forth 
to right the wrongs of the universe. — 

B'lilwer-Lytton. 

A people that does not hold in honor its 
historical great men is like one who denies his 
parents. — Auerbach. 


No government is safe unless it is protected 
by the good-will of the people. — Hejios. 


Interested timidity disgraces as much in the 
cabinet as personal timidity does in the field. 
But timidity with regard to the well-being of our 
country is heroic virtue. — Burke. 


Who dare to love their country and be poor. 

Pope. 

Few men in public affairs act from a mere 
view of the good of their country, whatever 
they may pretend. — Eranklin. 


If any one attempts to haul down the Ameii- 
ean flag, shoot him on the spot. — 

John A. Dix. 

Let our object be our country, our whole 
country, and nothing but our country. And, 
by the blessing of God, may that country itself 
become a vast and splendid monument, not of 
oppression and terror, but of wisdom, of peace, 
and of liberty, upon which the world may gaze 
with admiration forever ! — Daniel Webster. 


Patiiotism is a blind and irrational impulse 
unless it is founded on a knowledge of the 
blessings we are called to secure and the privi- 
leges we propose to defend. — Robert Hall. 

We join ourselves to no party that does not 
carry the flag and keep step to the music of the 
Union. — Rufus Choate. 

What pity is it that we can die but once to 
serve our country ! — Addison. 

I love my country's good, with a respect 
more tender, more holy and profound, than my 
own life, — Shakspeare. 

Such is the patriot’s boast where’er we roam ; 
his first, best country ever is his own. — 

Goldsmith. 


In peace patriotism really consists only in 
this, — that every one sweeps before his own 
door, minds his own business, also learns his 
own lesson, that it may be w'ell with him in 
his own house. — Goethe. 


There can be no affinity nearer than our 
country. — Plato, 


Of the whole sum of human life no small 
part is that which consists of a man’s relations 
to his country, and his feelings concerning it. — 

Gla^tone. 


The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
and the flag of our Union forever. — 

G. P. Morris. 


Whatever strengthens our local attacliments 
is favorable both to individual and national 
character. — Soutlieg. 

A star for every State, and a State for every 
star. — Robert C. Winthrop. 


That grounded maxim, so rife and celebrated 
in the mouths of wisest men, that to the public 
good private respects must yield. — Milton. 


Surely the love of our country is a lesson of 
reason, not an institution of nature. Education 
and habit, obligation and interest, attach us to 
it, not instinct- It is, however, so necessary to 
be cultivated, and the prosperity of all societies, 
as well as the grandeur of some, depend upon 
it so much, that orators by their eloquence, 
and poets by their enthusiasm, have endeavored 
to work up this precept of morality into a prin- 
ciple of passion. — Bolingbroke. 
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Our country 1 In her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she alwa^’^s he in the right ; hut 
our country, right or wrong. — Stephen I>ecatur. 

Millions for defence, hut not one cent for 
tribute. — (7. C. Pinckney, 

How dear is fatherland to all nohle hearts ! — 

Voltaire. 


Love of couutr}’’ produces among men such 
examples as Ciiicinnatus, Alfred, Washington, 
— pure, unselfish, symmetrical; among women, 
Vittoria Colonna, Madame Roland, Charlotte 
Corday, Jeanne Dare, — romantic, devoted, mar- 
vellous. — Lamartine. 


The noblest motive is the public good. — 

Virgil. 

Be just, and fear not ; let all the ends thou 
ainPst at be thy country's, thy God’s, and 
truth. — Shakspeare. 


Our country, whether hounded hy the St. 
John and the Sabine, or however otherwise 
hounded or described, and be the measure- 
ments more or less, — still our country, to he 
cherished in all our hearts, to be defended hy 
all our hands . — Bobert 0. Wmthrop. 


Very few in public affairs act with a view to 
the good of mankind. — Franklm. 

One country, one constitution, one destiny. — 
JDaniel Webster. 


Patriotism influences men in one manner and 
women in another, acting through different 
channels and touching different chords accord- 
ing to the sex of those u])on whom it operates. 
Men rise to lofty heights in virtue, heroism, 
moral grandeur ; women in enthusiasm, fanati- 
cism, inspiration. — Lamartine. 

The properties of a patriot are perishable in 
the individual. — Junim. 


All true patriots will meet in heaven. -- 

Charlotte Corday. 

I am not accustomed to the language of 
eulogy ; I have never studied the art of paying 
compliments to women : hut I must say that 
if all that has been said hy orators and poets, 
since the creation of the world, in praise of 
woman, w^as applied to the women of America, 
it would not do them justice for their conduct 
during this war. — Abraham Lincoln, 


I only regret that I have hut one life to lose 
for my country. — Nathan Hale. 

I hope to find my country in the right ; how- 
ever, 1 will stand by her, right or wrong. — 

J. J. Crittenden. 

PEACE. 

Perpetual peace is a mere dream, and not 
even a beautiful one. — Von Moltke. 


Peace the offspring is of power. — 

Bayard Taylor. 


Peace is the soft and holy shadow that virtue 
casts. — H. W. Shaio. 


The holy calm that leads to heavenly musing. 

llogers. 

We shall never he at peace wdth ourselves 
until we yield with glad supremacy to our 
higher faculties. — Joseph Cook. 

Let the bugles sound the truce of God to the 
w'hole world forever. — Charles Sumner. 


Peace is rarely denied to the peacefixL — 

Schiller. 


With union grounded on falsehood and or- 
dering us to speak and act lies, we will not have 
anything to do. Peace '? A brutal lethargy 
is peaceable ; the noisome grave is peaceable. 
We hope for a living peace, not a dead one ! — 
Carlyle. 

Blessedness is promised to the peacemaker, 
not to the comiueror. — Quarles. 

Where there is peace, God is. — 

George Herbert. 

I could not live iu peace if I put the shadow 
of a wilful sin between myself and God. — 

George Miot. 

us have peace. — U. H. Grant 

Peace is more strong than war, and gentle- 
ness, where force wore vain, makes conciuest 
o’er the waves. — Lowell. 


I have never advocated war, except as a 
means of peace. — U. B. Grant 

Ho peace was ever won from fate by subter- 
fuge or argument ; no peace is ever in store 
for any of us, but that which we shall win by 
victory over shame or sin, — victory over the 
sin that oppresses, as well as over that which 
corrupts. — Buskin. 
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Peace gives food to tlie Imsbandman, even 
in the midst of rocks ; war brings misery to 
him, even in the most fertile plains. — 

Menander, 


-—To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace. — 

Washington, 

Where God is, all agree. ~ Vaughan, 

Peace rules the day where reason rules the 
mind. — Collins. 

I am a man of peace. God knows how I love 
peace ; but I hope I shall never be such a 
coward as to mistake oppression for peace. — 

Kossuth. 


Peace, dear nurse of arts, plenties, and joyful 
births. — fShaJcspeare. 

A land rejoicing, and a people blest. — Fopc, 

Even peace may be purchased at too high a 
price. — FranJdin. 

Long peace, I find, but nurses dangerous 
humors up to strength, license, and wanton 
rage, which war alone can purge aw’ay. — 

Mallet, 


Cease to know what, known, will violate thy 
peace. — Pope, 

Ah 1 when shall all men’s good be each 
man’s rule, and universal peace lie like a shaft 
of light across the land ? — Tennyson. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. — 
^hakspeare. 


Peace won by compromise is usually a short- 
lived achievement. — Winfield Scott. 

They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. — Bible. 


First of human blessings ! and supreme. — 

Thomson. 


Great and strange calms usually portend the 
most violent storms ; and therefore, since 
storms and calms do always follow one an- 
other, certainly of the two it is much more 
eligible to have the stonn first and the calm 
afterwardwS, since a calm before a storm is 
commonly a peace of man’s making, but a 
calm after a storm a peace of God’s. — South, 


Lovely concord and most sacred peace doth 
nourish virtue, and fast friendship breed. — 

Spenser. 

Peace, above all things, is to be desired ; but 
blood must sometimes be spilled to obtain it on 
equable and lasting terms. — Andrew Jackson, 

Five great enemies of peace inhabit with us, 
— avarice, ambition, envy, anger, and pride ; 
if these were to be banished, we should in- 
fallibly enjoy perpetual peace. — Petrarch. 


Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 
and white-robed innocence from heaven descend. 

Pope. 

I do not know that Englishman alive with 
whoni my soul is any jot at odds more than 
the infant that is horn to-night. — Shakspearc. 

As on the sea of Galilee the Christ is whisper- 
ing, Peace ! — Whittier. 

Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. 
Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph 
of principles. — Emerson. 

Peace is the masterpiece of reason. — 

John wn Muller. 


A time will come when the science of de- 
struction shall bend before the arts of peace ; 
whp the genius which multiplies our powers, 
which creates new products, which diffuses 
comfoi-t and happiness among the great mass 
of the people, shall occupy in the general esti- 
mation of mankind that rank which reason and 
common sense now assign to it. — Arago. 

PEDAN-TRT. 

Pedantry and taste are as inconsistent as 
gayety and melancholy. — Lamter. 

Pedantry is paraded knowledge. — 

H. W, Shaw, 


A pedant strives more to teach us what he 
knows than that of which we are ignorant. — 

J, Petit-Senn* 


Pedantry crams our heads with lumber. — 

Colton, 


It is not a circumscribed situation so much 
as a narrow vision that creates pedants ; not 
having a pet study or science, hut a narrow, 
vulgar soul, which prevents ,a man from seeing 
all sides and hearing all things, — in short, the 
intolerant man is the real pedant. — Michter, 
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He was famous for discovering the future 
when it had taken place. — Beacoiisfield. 

Deep- versed in books, and shallow in himself. 

Milton. 

Pedantry is the unseasonable ostentation of 
learning. It may be discovered either in the 
choice of a subject or in the manner of treat- 
ing it. — Dr. JoJinso7i. 

The brains of a pedant, however full, are 
vacant. — G-remlle. 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. — 

Fojpe. 

The most annoying of all blockheads is a well- 
read fool. — Bayai'd Taylor. 

Pedantry in learning is like hypocrisy in reli- 
gion, — a form of knowledge without the power 
of it, — Addison. 

Pedantry consists in the use of W' ords unsuit- 
able to the time, place, and company. — 

Coleridge. 

We can say, Cicero says thus, that these 
were the manners of Plato ; hut what do we 
say ourselves that is our own ? A parrot would 
say as much as that. — Montaigne. 

Opinionated assurance. — Wendell Phillips. 

Pedantry proceeds from much reading and 
little understanding. — Steele. 

Pedants are men who would appear to he 
learned, without the necessary ingredient of 
knowledge. — Bancroft. 

Folly disgusts us less by her ignorance than 
Pedantry by her learning. — Colton. 

Of all the species of pedants, the book- 
pedant is much the most supportable. He has 
at least an exercised understanding, — a head 
which is full, though confused, — so that a 
man who converses with him may often receive 
hints from him of things worth knowing. — 
Addison, 

Pedants, who have the least knowledge to be 
proud of, are impelled most by vanity. — 

Wilkie Collins. 

Learning, like travelling and all other meth- 
ods of improvement, as it finishes good sense, so 
it makes a silly man ten thousand times more 
insufferable by sui)plying variety of matter to 
his impertinence, and giving him an opportu- 
nity of abounding in absurdities. — Addison. 


PEDIGBEB, 

But even though you be sprung in direct line 
from Hercules, if you show a low-born mean- 
ness, that long succession of ancestors whom you 
disgrace are so many witnesses against you ; and 
this grand display of their tarnished glory but 
serves to make your ignominy more evident. — 

Boileau. 

PEISr. 

The pen has shaken nations. — Tnpper. 

The pen is a formidable weapon ; but a man 
can kill himself with j.t a great deal more easily 
than he can other people. — G. B. Prentice. 

The i)en became a clarion. — Longfellow. 

1 had rather stand the shock of a basilisk 
than the fury ot a merciless pen. — 

Sir T. Browne. 


The pen is the tongue of the mind. — 

Cervantes. 


The pen is the lever that moves the world. — 

Tabnage. 

Take away the sword ! States can bo saved 
without it. Bring the pen ! — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Pens cany further than rifled cannon. — 

Bayard -Taylor. 

The chisel is the pen of the sculptor. - — 

‘ Pius IX. 

Ho man was more foolish when ho had not a 
pen in his hand [than Goldsmith], or more wise 
when he had. — Dr. Johmon. 

PEHITEHCE. 

If we do not know what the sorrow of peni- 
tence is, w’e have been living only on the surface 
of life, — unmindful of its deep realities, uncon- 
scious of its grander glories. — 

F. D. Huntington. 

He who is penitent is almost innocent. — 

Seneca. 


It would tire the hands of an angel to write 
down all the pardons God bestows upon true, 
penitent believers. — Joshua Bates. 

PEOPLE. 

V/The will of the people is the best law. — 

U. S. Grant. 


The people are the only sovereigns of any 
country. — M. D. Owm. 
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Orators inflame the people,, whose anger is 
really but a short fit of madness. — Swift. 

The character of the common peojjle changes 
in a single day. — Voltaire. 

The vulgar and the many are fit only to be 
led or driven. — South. 

The second, sober thought of the people is 
seldom wrong, and always efficient. ■ — 

Marti'ii Van Buren. 


By gaining the people, the kingdom is gained ; 
by losing the people, the kingdom is lost. — 

Confucius. 

No party should fear to go before the people 
for their decision. — Robert Yates. 

Most men and most women are merely one 
couple more. — Emerson. 

A people which takes no pride in the noble 
achievements of remote ancestors will never 
acliieve anything worthy to be remembered with 
pride by remote descendants. — Macaulay, 

PEBPECTIOlSr. 

Oh, she is all perfection, — all that the bloom- 
ing earth can send forth fair, all that the gaudy 
heavens could drop down glorious. — 

D. K, Lee. 


Earth’s noblest thing, — a woman perfected. 

Lowell. 


The maxims toll you to aim at perfection, 
which is well ; but it ’s unattainable, all the 
same. — Bayard Taylor. 


To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, to throw 
a perfume on the violet, to smooth the ice, or 
add another hue unto the rainbow, or with 
taper-light to seek the beauteous eye of heaven 
to garnish, is wasteful and ridiculous excess. — 

Shaksfpeare. 

God never made his work for God td mend. 

J>ryden. 

We may be thankful to be admitted to 
contemplate such consummate goodness and 
beauty ; and as in looking at a fine landscape 
or a work of art every generous heart must be 
delighted and improved, and ought to feel 
grateful afterwards, so one may feel charmed 
and thankful for having the opportunity of 
knowing an almost perfect woman. — 

Thackeray. 


If a man should happen to reach perfection 
in this world, he would have to die immediately 
to enjoy himself. — E. IV. Shaw. 

I have seen an end of all perfection. — Bible. 

There are no perfect wmmen in the world ; 
only hypocrites exhibit no defects. — 

Ninon de Lenclos. 


Even women are perfect at the outset. — 

Rochefoticauld. 

Let no man measure by a scale of perfection 
the meagre product of reality in this poor world 
of ours. — Schiller. 

There are many lovely w'omen, but no per- 
fect ones. — Victor Hugo. 

All perfection is melancholy. — 

Mrs. OUplwMt. 

A woman is not being by herself ; neither is 
a man. The two constitute one ; and that is a 
relation contemplated from the beginning by 
the Power that fashioned them. — 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith. 


Many things impossible to thought have been 
by need to full perfection brought. — Dnjden. 

The Divine nature is perfection ; and to be 
nearest to the Divine nature is to be nearest to 
perfection. — Xenophon. 

Who durst thy faultless figure thus deface ? 

Dryden. 

He who boasts of being perfect is perfect in 
folly. I never saw a perfect man. ^ Every rose 
has its thorns, and every day its night. Even 
the sun shows spots, and the skies are darkened 
with clouds ; and faults of some kind nestle in 
every bosom. — Spurgeon. 


Whoever thinks a perfect work to see, thinks 
what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be. — 

Pope. 

Woman is most perfect when most w’omanly. 

Gladstone. 


The perfect woman is as beautiful as she is 
strong, as tender as she is sensible. She is 
calm, deliberate, dignified, leisurely ; she is gay, 
gi'aceful, sprightly, sympathetic ; she is severe 
upon occasion, and upon occasion playful; she 
has fancies, dreams, romances, ideas. — 

Gail HamiltoTff, 
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Trifles make perfection ; but perfection is no 
trifle. — Michael Angelo, 

Were ske perfect, one would admire lier 
more, but love ber less. — Grattan. 

Perfection does not exist. To understand _ it 
is the triumpk of human intelligence ; to desire 
to possess it is the most dangerous kind of 
madness. — Alfred de Musset. 

The perfection of outward loveliness is the 
soul shining through its crystalline covering.— 

Jane Porter. 

It is reasonable to have perfection in our eye, 
that we may always advance towards it, though 
we know it can never be reached. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null, dead perfection ; no more. — Tennyson. 

Alas ! we know that ideals can never be 
completely embodied in practice. Ideals must 
ever lie a great way off ; and we will thankfully 
content ourselves with any not intolerable ap- 
proximation thereto. — Carlyle, 

PEBJTTBir. 

Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ? No, not 
for Venice ! — Phakspeare. 

At lovers’ perjuries, they say, Jove laughs- — 

Shakspeare, 

PEBSECTJTION. 

It is an inherent and inseparable inconven- 
ience in persecution that it knows not where 
to stop. — Eohert Mall. 

Whoever is right, the persecutor must be 
wrong. — William Penn. 

It is altogether impossible to reason from 
the opinions which a man professes to his feel- 
ings and his actions ; and, in fact, no person is 
ever such a fool as to reason thus except w^hen 
he wants a pretext for persecuting his neigh- 
bors. — Macaxday. 

Persecution is not wrong because it is cruel ; 
but it is cruel because it is wrong. — Whately. 

The great inlet by which the color for oppres- 
sion has entered into the world is by one man’s 
pretending to determine concerning the happi- 
ness of another, and by claiming a right to use 
what means he thinks proper in order to bring 
him to a sense of it. It is the ordinary and 
trite soi)hism of oppression. — Burke. 


It is iniquitous, unjust, and most impolitic 
to persecute for religion’s sake. It is against 
natural religion, revealed religion, and sound 
policy. — Chief Justice Mansfield, 

Christianity has made martyrdom sublime, 
and sorrow triumphant. — Chapin. 

Galileo probably wuuld have escaped perse- 
cution if his discoveries could have been dis- 
proved. — Whately. 

Of all persecutions, that of calumny is the 
most intolerable- Any other kind of perse- 
cution can affect our outward circumstances 
only, — our properties, our lives ; but this may 
affect our characters forever. — Hazlitt. 


A religion which requires persecution to sus- 
tain it is of the devil’s propagation. — 

Mosea Ballou. 

Wherever you see persecution, there is more 
than a probability that truth lies on the perse- 
cuted side. — Latimer. 

There are only two things in which the false 
professors of all religions have agreed, — to 
persecute all other sects and to plunder their 
own. — Colton. 

A desire to resist persecution is implanted in 
the nature of man. — Tacitus. 

Persecution is disobeying the most solemn 
injunction of Christianity, under the sham plea 
of upholding it. — Chaffield. 

Ip that disputable point of persecuting men 
for conscience’ sake, I see sixcli dreadful conse- 
quences rising, I would be as fully convinced 
of the truth of it, as a mathematical demonstra- 
tion, before I would venture to act xipon it or 
make it a part of my religion. — Addison. 

The history of persecution is a history of en- 
deavor to cheat Nature, to make water run up 
hill, to twist a rope of sand- — Mmerson. 

Persecution is reactionary. — Mcv. Dr. Sharp. 

The oppression of any people for opinion’s 
sake has rarely had any other effect than to fix 
those opinions deepet*, and render them more 
important. — Mosea BalloxL 

BEBSEVEBANOE. 

Ever}’’ man who observes vigilantly and re- 
solves steadfastly grows unconsciously into 
genius. — Bulmr-Lytton. 
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PERVERSENESS. 


Perseverance merits neither hlaine nor praise; 
it is only the duration of our inclination and 
sentiments, which we can neither create nor 
extinguish. — lloclicfoucciuld. 

Wise men ne’er sit and bewail their loss, but 
cheerly seek how to redress their harms. — 

Shakspcare. 

Press on ! a better fate awaits thee. — 

Victor Hugo. 

Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt ; 
nothing so hard but search will find it out. — 

Lovelace. 


He who distrusts the security of chance takes 
more pains to effect the safety w’hich results 
from labor. To find what you seek in the road 
of life, the best proverb of all is that which 
says, “Leave no stone unturned.” — 

Bithner-Lytton. 

Hope against hope, and ask till ye receive. — 

Montgomery. 

Because perseverance is so difficult, even 
when supported by the grace of God, thence is 
the value of new beginnings ; for new beginnings 
are the life of perseverance. — E. JB. Piisey. 

Much rain wears the marble. — Shalcspeare. 

Great effects come of industry and persever- 
ance ; for audacity doth almost bind and mate 
the weaker sort of minds. — Bacon. 

Perseverance is irresistible. — Bertorius^ 

There is no creature so contemptible but by 
resolution may gain his point.' — L Estrange. 

All the great captains have performed vast 
achievements by conforming with the rules of 
art, — by adjusting efforts to obstacles. — 

Napoleon I. 

Perseverance is king. — H . ' TV. Slmw. 


Let us only suffer any person to tell us his 
story, morning and evening, but for one twelve- 
month, and he will become our master. — 

Burke. 


Life affords no higher pleasure than that of 
surmounting difficultie.s, passing from one step 
of success to another, forming new wishes and 
seeing them gratified. He that labors in any 
great or laudable undertaking has his fatigues 
fii’st supported by hope and afterwards rewarded 
by joy. — ""'Br. Johnson. 


It is interesting to notice how some minds 
seem almost to create themselves, springing up 
under every disadvantage, and working their 
solitary but irresistible way through a thousand 
obstacles. — Washmgton Irving. 

Perpetual pushing and assurance put a diffi- 
culty out of countenance, and make a seeming 
impossibility give wmy. — Jeremy Collier. 

A falling drop at last wiR cave a stone. — 

Lucretius. 

Those who wmuld attain to any marked de- 
gree of excellence in a chosen pursuit must 
\vork, and work hard for it, prince or peasant. 

Bayard Taylor. 

I ’m proof against that word “ failure.” I 've 
seen behind it. The only failure a man ought 
to fear is failure in cleaving to the purpose he 
sees to be best. — George Eliot. 

Want of perseverance is the great fault of 
women in everything, — morals, attention to 
health, friendship, and so on. It cannot be 
too often repeated that women never reach the 
end of anything through want of perseverance. 

Mme. Ncclcer. 

Great works are performed, not by strength, 
but perseverance. — Steele. 

Did you ever hear of a man who had striven 
all his life faithfully and singly towards an 
object, and in no measure obtained it ? If a 
man constantly aspires, is he not elevated ? 
Did ever a man try heroism, magnanimity, 
tmth, sincerity, and find that there was no 
advantage in them, — that it was a vain en- 
deavor ? — Thoreau. 

PEHVEBSEHE S S. 

Opposition always inflames the enthusiast, 
never converts him. — Schiller. 


Peiwerseness is your whole defence. — Swift. 

Perverseness is one of the piimitive impulses 
of the human heart, — one of the indivisible, 
rimary faculties or sentiments which give 
irection to man. — Edgar A. Poe. 

We have all a propensity to grasp at forbidden 
fruit. — Gudworth. 

The stren^h of the donkey mind lies in 
adopting a course inversely as the arguments 
urged, which, well considered, requires as great 
a mental force as the direct sequence. — 

George Eliot. 
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To so perverse a sex all grace is vain. — 

Drydcn. 

Virtue hath some perverseness, for she will 
neither believe her good nor other’s ill. — 

Donne. 


The perverseness of my fate is such that he ’s 
not mine because he ’s mine too much. — 

Dryden. 

Best friends might loathe us, if what things 
erverse we know of our own selves they also 
new. — Trench. 

All impediments in fancy’s course are motives 
of more tancy. — Shalcspeare. 

PHIIiANTTHROPY. 

I never knew a trader in philanthropy who 
was not wrong in his head or heart somewhere 
or other. — Coleridge. 

There are philanthropists who, incapable of 
managing their own little affairs, take upon 
themselves those of the whole world ; hut as 
their creditors always outnumber their disciples, 
they owe humanity more than she will ever owe 
them. — J. Petit- Senn. 


When we see a special reformer we feel like 
asking him, What right have you, sir, to your 
own virtue ? Is virtue piecemeal ? — Emerson. 

There was a time when I believed in the per- 
suadability of man, and had the mania of man- 
mending. Experience has taught me better. 
The ablest physician can do little in the great 
lazar-house of society. He acts the wisest part 
who retires from the contagion. — Southey. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

A philosopher is one who opposes Natime to 
law, reason to usage, conscience to opinion, 
and his judgment to error. — Chamfort. 


Philosophy goes no further than probabilities, 
and in every assertion keeps doubt in reserve. — 

Fronde. 


Aristippus said that those who studied par- 
ticular sciences and neglected philosophy were 
like Penelope’s wooers, who made love to the 
waiting- woman. — Bacon. 

A pipe is a pocket philosopher, — a truer 
one than Socrates, for it never asks questions. 
Socrates must have been very tiresome, when 
one thinks of it. — Ouida. 


The most perfect philosophy of the natural 
kind only staves off our ignorance ^ a little 
longer ; as perhaps the most perfect philosophy’’ 
of the moral or metaphysical kind serves only 
to discover large portions of it. — Hume. 

The discovery of what is true and the' prac- 
tice of that which is good are the two most 
important objects of philosophy. — Voltaire. 

Philosophy is the rational expression of 
genius. — Lamartine. 

There was never yet philosopher that could 
endure the toothache })atiently, how’ever they 
have writ the style of gods, and made a push 
at chance and sufferance. — Shaksjgeare. 


Queen of arts, and daughter of heaven. — 

Burke. 


In -w'onder all philosophy began, in wonder 
it ends, and admiration fills up the interspace ; 
but the first wonder is the offspring of igno- 
rance, the last is the parent of adoration. — 

Coleridge. 

Philosophical studies are beset by one peril : 
a person easily brings himself to think that he 
thinks, and a smattering of science encourages 
conceit. — Willmott. 


If I wished to punish a pi'ovince, I -would 
have it governed by philosophers. — 

• Frederick the Great. 


When w’e sum np all the useful truths which 
we owe to philosopliy, to wliat do they amount ? 
When look for something which adds to 
the comforts or alleviates the calamities of the 
liuman race, we are forced to own ourselves 
disappointed. — Macaulay. 


When Bishop Berkeley said there was no 
matter, and proved it, ’twas no matter what he 
said. — Byron. 

Whence? whither? why? how? — these ques- 
tions cover all philosophy. — Jouhert. 

Philosophy is a modest profession ; it is all 
reality and plain dealing. I hate solemnity and 
pretence, with nothing but pride at the bottom,. 

Pliny the Elder. 

The road to true philosophy is precisely^ the 
same with that which leads to true religion ; 
and from both the one and the other, unless we 
would enter in as little children, we must ex- 
pect to be totally excluded. — Bacon. 
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Philosophy consists not in airy schemes or 
idle speculations ; the rule and conduct of all 
social life is her great-province. — Thoynsoii. . 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your j)hilosophy. 

Jiiihaks^eare. 

Philosophy triumphs easily over past and 
future evils ; but present evils triumph over 
pliilosophy. — Jlochcfoiiccmld. 

All philosophy lies in two words, — sustain 
and abstain. — Mpictetus. 

Philosophy does not regard pedigree ; she did 
not receive Plato as a noble, but she made him 
so. — Scncca, 

The ancient pliilosophy disdained to be use- 
ful, and was content to be stationary. It dealt 
largely in theories of moral perfection, which 
were so sublime that they never could be more 
than theories. — Macaulay. 

The Christian religion, rightly understood, is 
the deepest and choicest price of philosophy. — 
Sir Thomas More. 

That stone philosophers in vain so long have 
sought. — Milton. 

Beattie has well observed that nothing is be- 
low' the attention of a philosopher which the 
Author of Hatiire has been pleased to estab- 
lish. — Ij Estrange, 


The world would be much better off if the 
pains taken to analyze the subtlest moral laws 
were given to the practice of the simplest. — 
Marie Ehncr-Eschenbach, 


Understand the rules, but swear not unto the 
doctrines of Zeno or Epicurus. — 

Sir T. Browne. 

Before philosophy can teach by experience, 
the philosophy has to be in readiness, the 
experience must be gathered and intelligibly 
recorded. — Carlyle. 

Philosophy is the art of living. — JPlutarch. 

A philosopher is a fool, wbo torments himself 
while he is alive to be talked of after he is 
dead. — M Alembert. 


Philosophy will clip an angel’s wings, con- 
quer all mysteries by rule and line, empty 
tne haunted air and gnomed mine, unweave a 
rainbow, — Keats* 


The philosopher is the lover of wisdom and 
tmth ; to be a sage is to avoid the senseless 
and the depraved. The philosopher, therefore, 
should live only among philosophers. — 

Voltaire. 


To study philosophy is nothing but to pre- 
pare a man’s self to die. — Cicero. 


Philosophy is the health of the mind. — 

Seneca, 


What does Philosophy impart to man hut 
undiscovered "wonders ? Let her soar even to 
her proudest height, — to whei'e she caught the 
soul of H ew'toii and of Socrates, — she but ex- 
tends the scope of wild amaze and admiration. 

M. Kirke White. 

To make light of philosophy is to be a true 
pbilosoplier. — Pascal. 

As in many things the knowdedge of philoso- 
phers was short of the truth, so almost in all 
things their practice fell short of their knowl- 
edge ; the ' principles by wliich they walked 
were as much below "those by which they 
judged as their feet were below their head. — 

South. 


The idiilosoiber knows the universe, hut not 
himself. — La Fontaine. 

A republic of philosophers, such as specula- 
tive men are fond of forming in imagination, 
but which w’^as never known. — Livius. 

Philosophy is a goddess, whose head, indeed, 
is in heaven, but whose feet are upon earth. She 
attempts more than she accomplishes, and prom- 
ises more than she performs. She can teach us 
to hear of the calamities of others with mag- 
nanimity ; but it is religion only that can teach 
us to hear our own with resignation. — Colton. 

PHYSIO. 

The purse of the patient often protracts his 
case. — Zimmermami. 

They have no other doctor hut sun and the 
fresh air, and that such an one as never sends 
them to the apothecary. — South. 

Blistering, cupping, bleeding, are seldom of 
use but to the idle and intemperate ; as all those 
inward applications which are so much in prac- 
tice among us are for the most part nothing else 
hnt expedients to make luxury consistent with 
health. — Add^ison. 
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Like kirn wlio, bemg in good health, lodged 
himself in a physician’s house, and was over- 
persuaded by his landlord to take physic, of 
which he died. — J)rydcn> 


Throw physic to the dogs ; 1 11 none of it. — 

Shdk^eare. 

Out-door exercise is the best phj^sic. — 

Najpoleon I. 

His pills as thick as hand-grenades flew, 
and where they fell as certainly they slew.— 

koscommon. 


No men despise physic so much as physi- 
cians, because no men so thoroughly understand 
how little it can perform. They have been tin- 
kering the human constitution four thousand 
years, in order to cure about as many disorders. 

Colton, 


"Within the infant rind of this small flower 
poison hath residence, and medicine power. — 

Shakspeare. 

Nature is the sovereign physician. — 

Voltaire. 


A physician uses various methods for the re- 
covery of sick persons ; and though all of them 
are disagreeable, his patients are never angry. 

Addison. 


Time and abstemiousness is generally the best 
sort of medicine. — Franklin. 

PHTSIOGINOMY-. 

Every passion gives a particular cast to the 
countenance, and is apt to discover itself in 
some feature or other. I have seen an eye curse 
for half an hour together, and an eyebrow call 
a man a scoundrel. — Addison. 


A wise man will And us to be rogues by our 
faces. — Swift. 

As the language of the face is universal, so Tis 
very comprehensive : no laconism can reach it ; 
T is the short-hand of the mind, and crowds a 
great deal in a little room. — Jeremy Collier. 


Every one is in some degree a master of that 
art which is generally distinguished by the 
name of physiognomy, and naturally forms to 
himself the chamcter or fortune of a stranger 
from the features and lineaments of his face. — 

Addison. 


The distinguishing characters of the face and 
the lineaments of the body grow more plain and 
visible with time and age ; but the peculiar 
physiognomy of the mind is most discernible 
in children. — Locke. 


The scope of an intellect is not to he measured 
by inches in a man’s face. — Benjamin West. 


There is a certain physiognomy in manners. 

Joscftli Cook. 

It is a point of ennning to wait upon him with 
whom you speak with your eye, as the Jesuits 
give it in precept ; for there be many wise men 
that have secret hearts and transparent laces. 

Bacon. 


The unsuitableness of one man’s aspect to 
another man’s fancy has raised such aversion as 
has produced a perfect hatred of him. — Soxith. 


These flattering mirrors reflect imperfectly 
what is within ; the countenance is otten a gay 
deceiver. What defects of mind lie hidden un- 
der its beauty ! What fair exteriors conceal base 
souls ! — Corneille. 


Trust not too much to an enchanting face. 

Virgil. 

What is love at first sight hut a proof of the 
powerful but silent language of physiognomy ? 

Ilary Clommcr. 

What knowledge is there of which rnan is 
capable that is not founded on the exterior, _ — 
the relation that exists between visible and in- 
visible, the perceptible and the imperceptible ? 

Lavater. 

We are all of us more or less active physiog- 
nomists. — Thoreau. 


Nature never writes a blind hand. — 

T. Starr King. 


The language of the face is not taught by the 
schools ; it is intuitive, and to the observant is 
always legible. — Julia Ward Howe. 


Alas ! how few of Nature’s faces there are to 
gladden us "^ith their beauty ! The cares and 
sorrows and Imngerings of the world change 
them as they change hearts ; and it is only 
when these passions sleep and have lost their 
hold forever that the troubled clouds pass off, 
and leave heaven’s surface clear. — Dickens, 
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Children are marvellously and intuitively cor- 
rect physiognomists. The youngest of them 
exhibit this trait. — Bartol. 

People’s opinions of themselves are legible in 
their countenances. Thus a kind imagination 
makes a bold man have vigor and enterprise in 
his air and motion ; it stamps value and sig- 
nificance upon his face. — Jeremy Collier. * 

Physiognomy is often a great falsifier, though 
as a rule it is honest enough. — 

Joaquin Miller, 

Lavater advises us to observe the speaker’s 
face quite as attentively as his words, if we 
would get at the gist of the man and his 
matter. — Emerson. 


The tongue is more easil}^ controlled than the 
features of the fac;e ; and though the heart may 
be secret, the face is transjiarent. — 

Helen Hunt. 


While the blossom of youth lasts, and the 
smoothness of features peculiar to that period, 
the human face is less marked with any strong 
character than in old age. A peevish or surly 
strippling may elude the eye of the physiogno- 
mist ; but a v'icked old man, whose visage does 
not betray the evil temperature of his heart, 
must have more cunning than it would be pru- 
dent for him to acknowledge. — Beattie. 

PIETY. 

The affectation of sanctity is a blotch on the 
face of piety. — Lavater. 

Lord, I deliver my soul into thy hands. — 
XMst words of Columbus. 

Women need a tender rather than a reasoned- 
out piety ; that of men should bo steim rather 
than tender. — Jouhert. 


With devotion’s visage and pious action we 
do sugar o’er the devil himself. — SJmIcsyeare. 

Among the many strange servilities mistaken 
for piety, one of the least lovely is that which 
hopes to flatter God by despising the woidd 
and vilifying human nature. — C. H Lewes. 


Piety is indifferent whether she enters at the 
eye or at the ear. There is none of the senses at 
which she does not knock one day or other. 
The Puritans forgot this, and thrust Beauty out 
of the hieeting-house and slammed the door in 
her face. — Lowell. 


John Wesley quaintly observed that the 
road to heaven is a narrow path, not intended 
for wheels, and that to ride in a coach here, 
and to go to heaven hereafter, was a happiness 
too much for man ! — Beecher. 


Piety does not mean that a man should make 
a sour face about things, and refuse to enjoy 
in moderation what his Maker has given. — 

Carlyle. 

Earth has nothing more tender than a wo- 
man’s heart when it is the abode of piety. — 

Luther. 


We may learn by practice such things upon 
earth as shall be of use to us hi heaven. 
Piety, unostentatious piety, is never out of 
place. — Chapin. 

Our f re is piety, and in it I burn the wood 
of duality ; in place of a sheep, I sacrifice ego- 
tism. This is my sacrificial oil. — 

Dahistan. 


Piety softens all that courage bears. — 

Mme. SwetcMne. 


Piety and virtue are not only delightful for 
the x')rescnt, hut they leave -[leace and content- 
ment behind them. — Tillotson. 


Piety is a kind of modesty. It makes us 
turn aside our thoughts, as modesty makes us 
cast down our eyes in the presence of whatever 
is forbidden. — Joubert. 


Cicero doubts whether it were possible for a 
community to exist that had not a iirevailing 
mixture of piety in its constitution, — 

Addison. 


Piety is not an end, hut a means of attaining 
the highest degree of culture by perfect peace 
of mind. Hence it is to be observed that those 
who make piety an end and aim in itself for 
the most part become hypocrites. — Goethe. 


Heverence the highest ; have patience with 
the lowest. Let this day’s performance of the 
meanest duty be thy religion. — 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


The only impregnable citadel of virtue is 
religion : for there is no bulwark of mere moral- 
ity, which some temptation may not overtop, 
or undermine and destroy. — Sir P. Sidney. 

24 
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All forms of self-pity, like Prussian-blue, 
sbould be sparingly used. — 

Elizabeth Stuart Phel;ps, 

Fire drives out fire ; so pity, pity. — 

SMhs^peare. 

0 brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother ; 
where pity dwells, the peace of God is there. — 

Whittier. 


The world is full of love and pity. Had 
there been less suifering, there would have 
been less kindness. — Thackeray. 

Pity is love in undress. — 

Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Pity makes the w'orld soft to the weak, and 
noble for the strong. — Edwin Arnold. 

Pity is love when grown into excess. — 

Sir R. Howard. 


More helpful than all wdsdom is one draught 
of simple human pity, that will not forsake us. 

George Eliot. 

Pity, though it may often relieve, is but, at 
best, a short-lived passion, and seldom affords 
distress more than transitoiy assistance ; with 
some it scarce lasts from the first impulse tdl 
the hand can be put into the pocket. — 

‘ Goldsmith. 


Pity is not natural to man. Children are 
always cruel j savages are always cruel. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


The unfortunate do not pity the unfortunate. 

E. W. Shaw. 


Of all the sisters of Love one of the most 
charming is Pity. — Alfred de Miisset. 

Pity is a compound of love and grief. — 

Sheridan. 


Pity is sworn servant unto love ; and of this 
be sure, wherever it begins to make the way, 
it lets the master in. — Daniel. 


Of all the paths that lead to a woman’s 
heart, pity is the straightest. — Beaumont. 


Pity, best taught by fellowship of woe. — 

. Coleridge. 

Pity only on fresh objects stays, but with 
the tedious sight of woe decays. — Dryden. 


But I perceive men must learn now with 
pity to dispense, for policy sits above con- 
science. — Shukspeare. 

Almost all women have hearts full of pity. — 

Thackeray. 

Taught by the power that pities me, I learn 
to pity them. — Goldsmith. 

Pity melts the mind to love. — Dryden. 

How different is the ready hand, tearful eye, 
and soothing voice, from the ostentatious ap- 
pearance whicdi is called pity ! — Jane Dorter. 

He best can pity who has felt the woe. — 

Oay. 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
his pity gave ere charity began. — Goldsmith. 

Those many that need pity, and those in- 
finities of people that refuse to pity, are miser- 
able upou a several charge, hut y(it they almost 
make up all mankind. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Pity is woman’s swmetest charm. — Balzac. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand open 
as day for melting charity. — Shakspeare. 

The great basis of the Christian faith is com- 
passion ; do not dismiss that from your hearts, 
neither will your Maker. — Theodore Barker. 

I pity the man who can travel from Dan to 
Beersheha and cry, “ 'T is all barren.” — Sterne. 

Pity and friendship seek different habitations. 

Helen Hunt, 


Lovely in death the beauteous ruin lay ; and 
if in death still lovely, lovelier these, far love- 
lier \ Pity swells the tide of love. — Young. 

Soft pity never leaves the gentle breast, where 
love has been received a welcome guest. — 

Sheridan. 


Pity enlarges the heart. — BHelon. 

Alas I poor human nature, pity, if hard 
pressed, degenerates into contempt. — 

J. G. Saxe, 


Be pitiful, be courteous. — Bible. 

There are two sorts of pity : one is a balm 
and the other a poison ; the first is realized by 
our friends, the last by our enemies. — 

Charles Sumner. 
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' Whence, feeble nature, shall we summon aid, 
if by our pity and our pride betrayed ? — Pnor. 


Pity’s tears are spontaneous. — 

Anna Cora MowatL 

Touched by miseries myself have known, I 
learn to pity woes so like my own. — Dryden. 

If ever you have looked on better days, if 
ever been where bells have knolled to church, 
if ever sat at any good man’s feast, if ever 
from your eyelids wiped a tear and know what 
’tis to juty and be pitied, let gentleness my 
strong enforceinent sue. — Shalcspeare. 

PLAGIABISM. 

Honest thinkers are always stealing from 
each other. — 0. W. Holmes, 

Egad, serve your best thoughts as gypsies do 
stolen children, — disfigure them to make them 
pass for their own. — i^heridan. 

Borrowed garments never keep one warm. — 

Lowell, 


There is nothing original ; all is reflected 
light. — Balzac. 

Nothing is sillier than this charge of plagi- 
arism. There is no sixth coninumdraent in art. 
The poet dare help himself wherever he lists, 
wherever ho finds material suited to his work. 
He may even appropriate entire columns with 
their carved capitals, if the temple he thus 
supports be a beautilul one. Goethe understood 
this very well, and so did Shakspeare before 
him. — 'Heinrich Heine. 


Is the painter a plagiarist because he sets his 
palette to Nature ? — Benjamin West, 


Our best thought comes from others. — 

Mmerson. 


Goethe said there would be little left of him 
if he were to discard what he owed to others. — 
Charlotte Cushman. 


All the poets are indebted more or less to 
those who have gone before them ; even 
Homer’s originality has been questioned, aini 
Virgil owes almost as much to Theocritus, in 
his Pastorals, as to Plomer, in his Heroics ; 
and if our own countryman^ Milton, has soared 
above both Homer and Virgil, it is because he 
has stolen some feathers from their wings. — 

Colton, 


All the makers of dictionaries, all compilers 
who do nothing else than repeat backwards and 
forwards the opinions, the errors, the impos- 
tures, and the truths already printed, we may 
term plagiarists, but honest plagiarists who 
arrogate not the merit of invention. — Voltaire. 


Plagiarists, at least, have the meiit of preser- 
vation. — Disraeli. 


Thought is the property of him who can 
entertain it, and of him W’ho can adequately 
place it. — Emerson, 


To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences. — 

Ehahspeare, 

Literature is full of coincidences which some 
love to believe plagiarisms. — 0. W. Holmes, 


Plagiarists are purloiners who filch the fruit 
that others have gathered, and then throw 
away the basket. — Chatjicld. 


All men who have sense and feeling are being 
continually helped ; they are taught by every 
person they meet, and enriched by everything 
that falls in their way- The greatest is he 
who has been oftenest aided. Originality is 
the observing eye. — Ituskin, 

PXiEASHBE. 

Tlie inward pleasure of imparting pleasure, — 
that is the choicest of all. — Haiothorne, 


The misfortune is, that the stimulant used 
to attract at first must be not only continued, 
but heightened, to keep up the attraction. — 

Hannah More. 


Pleasure and revenge have ears more deaf 
than adders to the voice of any true decision. — 

Shakspeare. 

Pleasxire seizes the whole man who addicts 
himself to it, and will not give him leisure for 
any good office in life w^hich contradicts the 
gayety of the px’esent hour. — Steele. 


There is no sterner moralist than pleasure. — • 

Byron, 

Pleasure is a necessary reciprocal ; no one 
feels it who does not at the same time give it. 
To be pleased, one must please. What pleases 
you in others will in general please them in 
you. — Chesterfield. 
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Choose those pleasures which recreate much 
and cost little. — Thomas Fuller. 

Pleasures of the mind have this advantage, — 
they never cloy nor wear themselves out, but 
increase by employment . — Frances Power Cohhe. 

Pleasure makes our youth inglorious, our age 
shameful. — iStecle. 


Fly the pleasure that bites to-morrow. — 

George Herbert. 

Pain may be said to follow pleasure as its 
shadow. — Colton. 

Where solid pains succeed our senseless joys, 
and short-lived pleasures pass like fleeting 
dreams. — llochester. 


It is wrong to fashion other men’s pleasures 
to ourselves. It is like a cliilds asking a little 
bird, “ Oh, poor bird, thou shalt sleep with 
me !” So he lays it in his bosom, and stifles 
it. — Sclden. 


Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes ; and 
when in act they cease, in prospect rise. — Po;pe. 


Most pleasures embrace us but to strangle. — 

Montaigne. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread; you 
seize the flower, its bloom is shed ! — Burner 


^ Why, all delights are vain ; but that most 
vain wdiich with pain purchased doth inherit 
pain. — ShaJcspeare. 


Let me lean on heaped-up flowers, in regions 
clear and fair. — Keats. 


He that would have the perfection of pleasure 
must be moderate in the use of it. — 

Benjamin Whickcote. 


The most delicate, the most sensible, of all 
pleasures consists in promoting the pleasures 
of others. — Brnyhre. 


Sure as night follows day, death treads in 
pleasure’s footsteps round the world. — Young. 

The pleasures which are agreeable to Hature 
are within the reach of all, and therefore can 
form no distinction in favor of the rich. The 
pleasures vMch art forces up are seldom sin- 
cere, and never satisfying. — Burke. 


All fits of pleasure are balanced by an equal 
degree of pain or languor ; ’t is like spending 
this year part of the next year’s revenue. — 

Swifts 

In virtue and in health we love to be in- 
structed as well as physicked with pleasure. — 
V Estrange. 

Pleasure is to women wdiat the sun is to 
flowers, — if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, 
it refreshes, and it improves ; if immoderately, 
it withers, deteriorates, and destroys. — Colton. 


I built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 
wherein at ease for aye to dwell. — Tennyson. 


Pleasures of high flavor, like pine-apples, 
have the misfortune that, like pine-apples, they 
make the gums bleed. — Pdchter. 


Consider pleasures as they depart, not as 
they come. — Aristotle. 


For the bow cannot stand always bent, nor 
can human nature or human frailty subsist 
without some lawful recreation. — Cermnies. 


All the human race, from China to Peru, 
pleasure, howe’er disguised by art, pursue. — 
Thomas W arton. 


Pleasure is very seldom found where it is 
sought. Our brightest blazes of gladness are 
commonly kindled by unexpected sparks. The 
flow'ers which scatter their odors from time to 
time in the paths of life grow' up without cul- 
ture, from seeds scattered by chance. — 

Hr. Johnson. 


What would we not give to still have in store 
the first blissful moment we ever enjoyed 1 — 
liochephdre. 

Pleasure limps for liim who enjoys it alone. 

J. Petit-Berm. 


Too oft is transient pleasure the spring of 
lengthened woes ! — Wieland. 

Great pleasures are serious. — Voltaire. 

Look upon pleasures not upon that side 
that is next the sun, or where they look beau- 
teously, ^ — that is, as they come towards you 
to be enjoyed, — for then they paint and smile, 
and dress themselves up in tinsel and glass gems 
and counterfeit imagery. - — Jeremy Taylor, 
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Shut the door of that house of pleasure which 
you hear resounding with the loud voice of a 
woman. — Saadi. 

Her true pleasures are in the happiness of 
her family. — Mousseaic. 

Whenever you are sincerely pleased you 
are nourished. The joy of the spirit indicates 
its strength. All healthy things are .sweet- 
tempered. — Emerson. 

There is no pleasure but that some pain is 
nearly allied to it. — Menander. 

Remember that thy heart will shed its pleas- 
ures as thine eye its tears, and both leave 
loathsome furrows. — Bailey. 

There is no pleasure without a tincture of 
bitterness. — Hafiz. 

Only the refined and delicate pleasures that 
spring' from research and education can build 
up barriers between different ranks. — 

Mme. de Stael. 


We tire of those pleasures we take, but never 
of those we give. — J. Petit-Seim. 

A man would have no pleasures in discovering 
all the beauties of the. universe, even in heaven 
itself, unless he had a partner with wdiom he 
might share his joys. — Cicero. 

Pleasures can undo a man at any time, if 
yielded to. — Feltkam. 

There is no such thing as pure, unalloyed 
pleasure ; some bitter over mingles with the 
sweet. — Ovid. 


A man of pleasure is a man of pains. — 

Young. 

All beauty, all music, all delight, springs 
from apparent dualism, but real unity. — 

Thoreau. 


Pleasure has its time ; so too has wisdom. 
Make love in thy youth, and in old age attend 
to thy salvation. — Voltaire. 

The greatest of all pleasures is to give pleas- 
ure to one whom we love. — Bouffiers. 


The roses of pleasure seldom last long enough 
to adorn the brow of him who plucks them ; 
for they are the only roses which do not retain 
their sweetness after they have lost their boa-uty. 

Mannah More, 


He who seeks to imbitter innocent pleasure 
has a cancer in his heart. — Lavater. 


The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
make instruments to scourge us. — Shaksyeare. 

Pleasures are not of such a solid nature that 
we can dive into them ; we must merely skim 
over them. They resemble those boggy lands 
I over which we must run lightly, without stop- 
ping to put down our feet. — La Fontaine. 

I should rejoice if my pleasures were as 
pleasing to God as they are to myself. — 

Marguerite de Valois. 

All pleasures are commendable that do not 
culminate in regret. — Mme. de Maintenon. 

It is the pleasures of life, not its necessities, 
which as a whole cause us anxiety and pain. — 
Horace Greeley. 

A fool to pleasure, yet a slave to fame. — 

Fo'pe. 

Boys, immature in knowledge, pawn their 
experience to their present pleasure. — 

Shaks;peare. 

There is no pleasure to pleasure-seekers like 
imparting it to others. — JV. B. Alger. 

PgETRY. 

The fathers of poets are seldom gratified with 
the progress visible in their sons. Only your 
perfectly stupid young gentlemen uniformly 
delight their parents. — O. H. Lewes. 

Poetry has been the guardian angel of hu- 
manity in all ages. — Lamartine. 

Every great poem is in itself limited by 
necessity, but in its suggestions unlimited and 
infinite. — Longfellow. 

In most men there is a dead poet whom the 
man survives. — Sainte-Beuve. 


A great poet is more powerful than Sesos- 
tris, and a wicked one more formidable than 
Phalaris. — Landor. 

As if poetry lay in the tongue, not in the 
heart ! — Carlyle. 

Poetry, the mirror of the world, cannot deal 
with its attractions only, but must, present 
some of its repulsions also, and avail herself of 
the powerful assistance of its contrasts. — 

Gladstom. 
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Poetry comes nearer tlie vital trutli than 
history. — Plato. 

Poetry teaches the enormous force of a few 
words, and, in proportion to the inspiration, 
checks loquacity. — Emerson, 

Poetry is the music of the soul, and, above 
all, of great and feeling souls. — Voltaire, 

Those are poets who write thoughts as fra- 
grant as flowers, and in as many-colored words. 

Mune. de Krudencr. 

The poet must he not only the Phidias and 
the Djedalus of his verses ; he must be also the 
Prometheus. With form and movement, he 
must also give them life. — Joulert. 

Most of the poets of to-day have the spider’s 
talent of spinning, but not her art of weaving. 

Pdchter. 


A poem round and perfect as a star. — 

• Alexander Smith. 

God’s prophets of the beautiful these poets 
were. — Mrs. Browning. 

Bishop Ken styled poetry “thought in 
blossom.” — William Winter. 


The world is so grand and so inexhaustible 
that subjects for poems should never be wanted. 
But all poetry should be the poetry of circum- 
stance ; that is, it should be inspired by the 
real. — Goethe. 


Willmott, the English essayist, says poetry 
is the natural religion of literature. ~ 

W. B. Alger, 

Old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good. — 
Izaak Walton. 


Milton said that no man could write epics 
who did not live epics. — Whipple. 

A poem is not alone any work or composition 
of the poets, in many or few verses ; but even 
one verse alone sometimes makes a perfect 
poem. — Ben Jonson. 


Kone ever was a great poet that applied him- 
self much to anything else. — Sir W. Temple. 


Poetry is not made out of the understanding. 
The quevStion of common sense is always, “ What 
is it good for ? ” — a question which would abol- 
ish the rose and be triumphantly answered by 
the cabbage. — Lo well, 


The end of poetry is to please ; and the name, 
we think, is strictly applicable to every metri- 
cal composition from which we derive pleasure 
without any laborious exercise of the under- 
standing. — Jeffrey. 


Nothing which does not transport is poetry. 
The lyre is a winged instrument. — Jouhert. 


Out of the ruined lodge and forgotten man- 
sion, bowers that are trodden under foot and 
pleasure-houses that are dust, the poet calls up 
a palingenesia. — Be Qudneey. 


Thoughts, that voluntary move harmonious 
numbers. — Milton. 


Perhaps no person can be a poet, or can even 
enjoy poetry, without a certain unsouiidness of 
mind, if anything which gives so much pleasure 
can be called unsoundness. — Macaulay. 


A poet not in love is out at sea ; he must 
have a lay figure. — Bailey. 


0 brave poets ! keep back nothing, nor mix 
falsehood with the whole ; look up Godward ; 
speak the truth in worthy song from earnest 
soul ; hold, in high po(*tic duty, truest truth 
the famest beauty ! — Mrs. Browning. 


There is no heroic poem in the world hut is 
at bottom a biography, — the life of a man. — 
Carlyle. 

The finest poetry was first experience. — 

Emerson. 


The poet must be alike polished by an inter- 
course with the world as with the studies of 
taste, — one to whom labor is negligence, re- 
finement a science, and art a nature. — 

Bisraeli. 


To the poetic mind all things are poetical. — 
Lcmg fellow. 

He murmurs near the running brooks a music 
sweeter than their own. — Wordsworth. 


For observe that the poets of the grander 
and more comprehensive kind of genius have 
in them two separate men, (^uite distinct from 
Qach other, ^ — the imaginative man, and the 
metical,^ circumstantial man ; and it is the 
appy mixture of those that suits diseases of 
the mind, half imaginative and half practical, 

Bulwer-Lytton. 
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There is no such thing as a dumb poet or a 
handless painter. The essence of an artist is 
that he should be articulate. — ' S^uiiibunie. 

The poet’s leaves are gathered one by one, in 
the slow process of the doubtful years. — 

Bayard Taylor. 

Never did poesy appear so full of heaven to 
me as when 1 saw how it pierced through inide 
and fear to the lives of coarsest men. — LowelL. 

Poetry comes nearer the vital truth than 
history. — Flato. 

There is in Poesy a decent pride, which well 
becomes her when she speaks to Prose, her 
younger sister. — Young. 

The true poem is the poet’s mind. — 

Bmersm, 


The merit of poetry, in its wuldest forms, still 
consists in its truth, — truth conveyed to the 
understanding, not directly hy the w^ords, b’ut 
circuitously by means of imaginative associa- 
tions, which serve as its conductors. — 

Macaiday. 

Only that is poetry which cleanses and mans 
me. — Emerson. 

A poet ought not to pick Nature’s pocket. 
Let him borrow, and so borrow as to repay by 
the very act of borrowing. — OoUridge. 

Poetry is the music of thought, conveyed to 
us in the music of language. — Chatfield. 

Such, poems as those of Herbert, — composed 
in the upper chamber of the soul that opens 
towards the sun’s rising. — LowelL 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never. — 

Keats. 


It is a ruinous inisjudgment, too contempti- 
ble to be asserted, but not too contemptible to 
be acted upon, that the end of poetry is pub- 
lication. — George Maedonedd. 

Sad is his lot who, once at least in his life, 
has not been a poet. — LamarHne, 

Perhaps there are no warmer lovers of the 
muse than those who are only permitted occa- 
sionally to gain her favors. The shrine is more 
reverently ap 7 >roacd'ied by the pilgrim fi'om afar 
than the familiar worshipper. Poetry is^ often 
more beloved by one whose daily vocation is 
amid the bustle of the world. — Tucherman* 


The poet may say or sing, not as things were, 
but as they ought to have been ; but the histo- 
rian must pen them , not as they ought to have 
been, but as they really were. — Cervantes. 

As yet a child, not yet a fool to fame, I 
lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. — 

Pope. 

Wisdom married to immortal Yerse. — 

tY ordsworth. 


In the hands of genius the driest stick be- 
comes an Aaron’s rod, and buds and blossoms 
out in poetry. — E. N. Hudson. 

Heroic poetry has ever been esteemed the 
greatest work of human nature. — Dnjden. 

Poets lose half the praise they should have 
got, could it be known what they discreetly 
blot. — Waller. 

I learn life from the poets. — Mme. de Stael. 

Take the sweet poetry of life away,- and what 
remains behind?— Wordsworth. 


By poetry we mean the art of employing 
words in such a manner as to produce an illu- 
sion on the imagination, — the art of doing 
by means of words what the painter does by 
means of colors. — Macaulay. 

Truth shines the brighter, clad in verse. — 

Pope. 

Lucan vaulted upon Pegasus with all the 
heat and intrepidity of youth. — Addison. 

Poetry and flowers are the wine and spirit of 
the Ai’ab ; a couplet is equal to a bottle, and a 
rose to a dram, without the evil effects of either. 

Layard. 

Poetry is the apotheosis of sentiment. — 

Mme. de StaSl. 


What makes poetry ? A full heart, brimful 
of one noble passion. — Goethe. 

p Poetry is the blossom and the fragrance of 
all human knowledge, human thoughts, human 
passions, emotions, language. — Coleridge. 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, doth 
glance from heaven to earth, irora earth to 
heaven ; and as imagiiiatinn bodies forth the 
forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen turns 
them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name. — Shakspeare. 
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The poet is never happy, because in Nature 
he wante the world, and in the world he longs 
for Nature. — Mattheio Arnold. 

The art of poetry is to touch the x)assions, 
and its duty to lead them on the side of virtue. 

Cowper, 

Poetry is the overflowing of the soul. — 

Tuck&rman. 


Poetry is the sister of Sorrow. Every man 
that Sliders and weeps is a poet ; every tear is a 
verse, and every heart a jiaem. — Mtirc AndrL 

Much is the force of heaven-hred poesy. — 

Ahakspeare. 

Verse makes heroic virtue live, but you can 
life to virtue give. — IV alter. 

Poetry is enthusiasm with wings of fire ; it 
is the angel of high thoughts, that inspires us 
with the powder of saeritice. — Mazziivi. 

Poets have undoubted right to claim, if not 
the greatest, the most lasting name. — 

Congreve, 

Poetry, good sir, in ray opinion, is like a 
tender virgin, very young and extremely beau- 
tiful, whom divers other virgins — namely, all 
the other sciences — make it their business to 
enrich, polish, and adorn ; and to her it be- 
longs to make use of them all. and on her part 
to give a lustre to them all. — Cervantes. 

That poets have not always practised what 
they have preached only shows how hard it is 
for a man to act up to his best ideals. — 

Epes Sargent. 

You speak as one who fed on poetry. — 

JBulwer-Lyttoii . 

Virtue penetrates deepest into our sensibili- 
ties through the charms of poetry. — 

'TV. R. Alger. 

The intellect colored by the feelings. — 

Professor TVilson. 

There are so many tender and holy emotions 
flying about in our inward world, which, like 
angels, can never assume the hodj’' of an oiit- 
vrard act ; so many rich and lovely flowers 
spring up which bear no seed, — that it is a 
happiness poetry was invented, which receives 
into its limbus all these incorporated spixits 
and the perfume of all these flowers. — 

RicMer, 


I never heard the old song of “ Percy and 
Douglas” that 1 found not my heart moved 
more than by a trumpet. — Sir P, Sidney. 

Poetry has been to me its own exceeding 
great I'eward. — Coleridge. 

The Lacedaemonians were more excited to 
desire of honor with the excellent verses of 
the poet Tirtaius than with all the exhortations 
of their captains. — Herbert Spencer. 

The truest poetry is the most feigning, and 
lovers are given to ]3oetry ; and what they swear 
in poetry may he said as lovers they do feign. — 

Shahspeare. 

A little shallowness might he useful to many 
a poet. What is depth, after all ? Is the pit 
deeper than the shallow mirror which reflects 
its lowest recesses ? — Heinrich Heine. 


It is not so much these ancient poets that 
have spoken, as it -was their nation and their 
times that found voice through them. — Alcott. 

The highest kind of x)oetry is, in a great 
measure, independent of those circumstances 
which regulate the stylo of composition in 
prose ; hut with that inferior species of poetry 
which succeeds to it the case is widely diflerent. 

Macaulay. 

Wo praise the dramiitic poet wiio possesses 
the art of drawing tears, — a talent which ho 
has in common with the meanest onion I — 

Heinrich Heine. 

** Poets, like raco-horscs,” said Charles IX., 
both truly and facetiously, **must be fed, but 
not fattened.” — Whipple. 

All men are poets at heart. — Emerson. 

I fancy the character of a poet is in every 
country the same, •— fond of enjoying the pres- 
ent, careless of th(^ future ; his (‘.onvorsatiou that 
of a man of sense, his actions those of a fool. — 

Goldsmith. 


There is a pleasure in poetic pains, which 
only poets know. — W ordsworih. 

There is nothing of which Nature has been 
more bountiful than poets. They swarm like 
the spawn of codfish, with a vicious fecundity 
that invites and requires destruction. To pub- 
lish verses is become a sort of evidence that a 
man wants sense; whictx is repelled, not by 
writing good verses, but by writing excellent 
verses. — Sydney Smith. 
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It was Goethe wlio let out a secret of the craft 
hy acknowledging that modern poets mix too 
much water in their ink. — J. G. Saxa. 

In eloquence, and even in poetry, which 
seems so much the lawful province of imagina- 
tion, should imagination he ever so warm and 
redundant, yet unless a sound, discriminating 
iudffment likewise appear, it is not true poetiy. 
** John Foster, 


Poets are far rarer birds than kings. — 

Ben Jonson, 


Tnie poetry, like the religious^ prompting 
itself, springs from the emotional side of man’s 
complex nature, and is ever in liarmouy wnth 
his highest intuitions and aspirations. — 

F;pGs Sarge'iU, 

Milton saw not, and Beethoven heard not ; 
bat the sense of beauty was upon them, and 
they fain must speak. — Ruskin. 

Poetry, the sister-spirit of music. — 

M^m. le Vert. 

They learn in suffering what they teach in 
song. — Shelley, 

It is a shallow criticism that would define 
poetry as eonhned to literary productions in 
rhyme and metre. The written poem is only 
poetry talking ; and the statue, the picture, 
and the musical composition are poetry acting. 

Ruskin. 


Words become luminous when the poet’s fin- 
ger has passed over them its phosphorescence. 

Jouhert. 

Poets are the hierophants of an unappre- 
hended inspiration, — the mirrors of the gi- 
gantic shadows which futurity casts upon the 
present. — Shelley. 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glitter- 
ing expressions, and something of a neat east 
of veise are properly the dress, gems, or loose 
ornaments of poetry. — JPope. 

True poets, like great artists, have scarcely 
any childhood, and no old age. — 

Mine, Swetchine. 


In all ages poets have been in special reputa- 
tion, and rnethinks not without great cause ; 
for besides their sweet inventions and most 
witty lays, they have always used to set forth 
the praises of the good and virtuous. — 

• Spenser^ 


The most active principle in our mind is the 
imagination ; to it a good poet makes his court 
perpetually, and by this faculty takes care to 
gain it first. — Steele. 

One merit of poetry few persons will deny : 
it says more and in fewer words than prose. — 

Veltdire. 


An artist that works in marble or colors has 
them all to himself and his tribe ; but the man 
who moulds his thoughts in verse has to employ 
tlie materials vulgarized by everybody’s use, and 
glorify them by his handling. — 0. W. Molmes. 

The elegancy, facility, and golden cadence of 
poesy. — Shakspeare, 

Poetry is found to have few stronger concep- 
tions by which it would affect or overwhelm the 
mind than those in which it presents the mov- 
ing and speaking image of the departed dead 
to the senses of the living. — Ldniel Webster. 

Poetry is the breath of beauty. — 

Leigh Hunt. 

Poesy, drawing within its circle all that is 
glorious and inspiring, gave itself but little 
concern as to where its flowers originally grew. 

Karl Oitfried Milller, 

Kever was the accomplishment of verse so 
genei*al as now. “ Were n’t we in the luck of 
it,” vsaid Scott to Moore, ‘‘to have come before 
all this talent was at work ?'’ — Mpes Sargent 

POLICY. 

The devil knew what he did when he made 
men politic ; he crossed himself by it. — 

Shakspeare. 

Honesty is the best policy, says the familiar 
axiom ; but people who are honest on that prin- 
ciple defraud no one hut themselves. — 

James A. Garfield. 

The policy of adapting one’s self to circum- 
stances makes all ways smooth. — Lavater. 

It is easiest to “ be all things to all men, * 
but it is not honest. Self-respect must be 
sacrificed every hour in the da}". — 

Ahraham Lincoln. 

In a troubled state we must do as in foul 
weather upon a river, not think to cut directly 
through, for the boat may be filled with water ; 
but rise and fall as the waves do, and give way 
as much as we conveniently can. — Selden. 
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Measures, not men, Lave always been my 
mark. — Goldsmith, 

The creed of diplomats. — Horace Greeley, 

At court one becomes a sort of human ant- 
eater, and learns to catch one’s prey by one’s 
tongue. — Buhoer-Lytton. 

Cervantes shrewdly advises to lay a bridge 
of silver for a flying enemy. — ■ Whijjple^ 

Assume a vii'tue if you have it not. — 

/Shakspear^e. 

To manage men one ought to have a sharp 
mind in a velvet sheath. — George Eliot. 

Adaptation, the wise it call. — Hood. 

He has mastered all points who has com- 
bined the useful with the agreeable. — Horace. 


One of the old philosophers says that it is 
the part of wisdom to sometimes seem a fool ; 
but in our day there are too many ready-made 
ones to render this a desirable policy. — 

HaUhwrton. 

Turn him to any cause of policy, the Gordian 
knot of it he will unloose, familiar as his 
garter. — ShaTcspeare. 

POLITENESS. 

There is no accomplishment so easy to acquire 
as politeness, and none more profitable. — 

H. W. Shaw. 


Politeness costs little and yields much. — 

Mme. de Lambert. 


Politeness is a wreath of flowers that adorns 
the world. — Mme. de Bassanville. 

It is a part of good breeding that a man 
should be polite even to himself. — Richter. 

There is a politeness of the heart ; this is 
closely allied to love. — Goethe. 


With hat in hand, one gets on in the world. 

Auerbach. 


In politeness, as in many other things con- 
nected with the formation of character, people 
in general begin outside, when they should be- 
gin inside ; instead of beginning with the heart, 
and trusting that to form the manners, they 
begiti with the manners, and trust the heart to 
chance influences. — Mrs. L. M. Ghild. 


The wisest and best are repulsive, if they are 
characterized by repulsive manners. Politeness 
is an easy virtue, costs little, and has great 
purchasing power. — Alcott. 

Politeness is better than logic. You can often 
persuade when you cannot convince. — 

H. W.Shaw. 


The truest politeness comes of sincerity. — 
Samuel Smiles. 

Politeness is one of those advantages which 
we never estimate riglrtly but by the incon- 
venience of its loss. Its influence upon the 
manners is constant and uniform, so that, like 
an equal motion, it escapes perception. — 

Hr. Johnson. 


Gentleness is the great point to be obtained 
in the study of manners. — N. P. Willis. 

There is nothing costs less than civility. — 

Cervantes. 


Politeness induces morality. Serenity of 
manners requires serenity of mind. — 

Julia Ward Howe. 

Politeness is practical Christianity. — 

Dewey. 

Politeness is nothing more than an elegant 
and concealed species of flattery, tending to 
put the person to whom it is addressed in good 
humor and respect with himself. — 

Cumberland. 


Avoid all haste ; calmness is an essential in- 
gredient of politeness. — Alphonse Harr. 

Self-command is the main elegance. — 

Emerson. 


Politeness is as natural to delicate natures as 
perfume is to flowers. — De Finod. 


The zero of friendship’s thermometer. — 

Boufflers. 

Fine manners are like personal beauty, — a 
letter of credit everywhere. — Bartol. 

True politeness is the spirit of benevolence 
showing itself in a refined way. It is the ex- 
pression of good-will and kindness. It pro- 
motes both beauty in tbe man who possesses 
it, and happiness in those who are about him. 
It is a religious duty, and should bo a part of 
religious training. — Beecher. 
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Politeness is fictitious benevolence. It sup- 
plies the place of it among those who see 
each other only in public or but little. De- 
pend upon it, the want of it never fails to pro- 
duce something disagreeable to one or other. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


Politeness smooths wrinkles. — Joubert, 


As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, so 
wit is by politeness keenest set. — Young. 


To the acquisition of tho rare quality of 
politoiicss, so much of the enlightened under- 
standing is lUHiossary that I cannot but con- 
sitlor every book in every science, which tends 
to make us wiser and of course better men, 
as a treatise on a more enlarged system of 
politeness. — Junius, 

POXiITtCS. 

Politics, as a trade, finds most and leaves 
nearly all dishoni^st. 


In politics nothing is contemptible. — 

Bcaconsfidd. 

Politi(!al num, like goats, usually thrive best 
among iiunpialitit'S. •— Limdor, 

In politics nothing is so absurd as ram^or. — 
Ooimt Oavour. 

I have doubth^HS (n’rcd. more or less in poli- 
tics, but a crime I never eommitiod. •— 

_ Na^wUon I. 

In politi(ts it is almost a commonplace, Hint 
a party of order or stability, and a party of 
progress or indorm, are botli mu'cssary elements 
of a luuiUhy state of political life. 

_ ^ J: Bttmrt Mill, 

If you „do anytbiiig above party, tlie true- 
hearted ones of all parties sympathize with you, 
(JharUs Kingsley, 

Of crooked counsels and dark politics. 

PojpG, 

Wlicni vice prevails, and impious men bear 
sway, tho post of honor is a private station. •”» 

jiddison. 


Every great political party that has done 
this country any good has given to it some 
immortal ithuis that have outlived tho members 
of that party. — Jmnm A* Garfield, 


I will say positively and resolutely that it is 
impossible an elective monarchy should be so 
free and absolute as an hereditary. — Bacon, 

There is no republican road to safety but in 
constant distrust. — Wendell Phillips, 

Politics is the science of exigencies. — 

Theodore Parker. 


A politician weakly and amiably in the right 
is no match for a politician tenaciously in the 
wrong. — Whipple. 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong. — 
Pope. 

Where the people are well educated, the art 
of xuloting a State is best learned from tbe writ- 
ings of Plato. — Bishop Berkeley. 

This bodes some strange eruption to our 
State. — Shakspeare. 

Oh that eternal want of peace which vexes 
public men 1 — Tennyson. 

' Tho very name of a politician, a statesman, 
is sure to cause terror and hatred ; it has always 
(jonnected with it the ideas of treachery, cruelty, 
fraud, and tyranny. — Burke. 

In politics, what begins in fear usually, ends 
in folly. — Coleridge. 

In a free country there is much clamor, with 
littlo snlfering ; in a despotic Btato there is 
little complaint, but much sulFering. — Carnot, 

Fools make the text, and men of wit the 
commentaries. — AIM Oaliani. 


There is no Canaan in polities. — 

Wendell Phillips. 

Wise men and gods are on the strongest 
side. — Bir Charles Scdlcy. 


livery political sect has its esoteric and its 
exoteric school, — its abstract doctrines for the 
initiated ; its visible symbols, its imposing 
forms, its mythological fables, for the vulgar. 

Macaulay. 

Watch thou, and wake when others be asleep, 
to pry into the secrets of the State. — 

Bhahfpeare. 

There is an indissoluble union between a 
magnanimous ])olicy and the solid rewards of 
public prosperity and felicity. — Washington. 
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Nothing is politically right which is morally 
wrong, — Danul O^Con%elL 

All pretences to neutrality are justly ex- 
ploded, only intending the safety and ease of a 
few individuals, while the public is embroiled. 

Swift, 

The tendency of party spirit has ever been to 
disguise and propagate and support error. — 

Wlmtdy, 

There are countries in which it would be as 
absurd to establish popular governiueiits as to 
abolish all the restraints in a school or to unite 
all the strait-waistcoats in a madhouse. — 

Macaulay. 

A great many political speeches are literary 
parricides j they kill their fathers. — 

Q. D. Prentice. 


The thorough-paced politician must laugh at 
the squeamishness of his conscience, and read 
it another lecture. — South. 


A thousand years scarce serve to form a 
State ; an hour may lay it in the dust. — 

Byron, 

In such a government as ours no man is ap- 
pointed to an office because he is the fittest for 
it, — nor hardly in any other government, — 
because there are so many connections and de- 
pendencies to he studied. — Dr. Johnson. 

A politician thinks of the next election ; a 
statesman, of the next generation. — 

James Freeman Clarke. 


Those who think must govern those who 
toil. — Goldsmith. 


The man who can make two eai’s of com or 
two blades of grass grow on the spot where only 
one grew before, w’'ould deserve better of man- 
kind and render more essential service to tbe 
country than the whole race of politicians put 
together. — Swift. 


If you do not know how to lie, cheat, and 
steal, turn your attention to politics and learn. 

E, W. Shaw. 

It is very rare indeed for men to be wrong in 
their feelings concerning public misconduct ; 
as rare to be right in their speculations upon 
the cause of it. I have constantly observed 
that tbe generality of people are fifty years, at 
least, behind in their politics. — Burke. 


Among the lessons taught by the French 
Revolution, there is none sadder or more strik- 
ing than this, — that you may make everything 
else out of the passions of men except a politi- 
cal system that will work, and that there is 
nothing so pitilessly aud unconsciously cruel 
as sincerity formulated into dogma. — Lowell. 


Jarring interests of themselves create the ac- 
cording music of a well-mixed Slate. — Fojpe. 

POPULAKITY. 

They who are pleased themselves must always 
please. — Thomson, 


As tke good love thee, the bad will hat(i thee. 

Lavater. 


I do not like the man wdio squanders life for 
fame ; give me the man who, living, makes a 
name. — Martial, 


To please the many is to displease the wdso. 

PkUarch, 


Of all the scamps society knows, the tra- 
ditional good fellow' is the most despicable. — 

J. G. Holland. 


He who listens jdeased to such apj clause, 
buys at a dearer rate than I dare pureliase, and 
pays for idle air with sense and virtue. 

MalUt, 


An habitation giddy and unsure hath ho who 
buildeth on the vulgar heart. — Shaks^mare. 

Popularity is power. — - Macaulay, 

There are people who, like new songs, are in 
vogue only for a short time. — Mochefoucauld, 

The wmrld sees only the redcction of merit ; 
therefore w’heu you corne to know a really great 
man intimately, you may as ofttm Ihul him 
above as below his reputation. — • Goethe. 


The actor’s ];)opularity is o van (‘.scent ; ap- 
plauded to-day, forgotten to-morrow. 

Edwin Forrest. 


Popular applause veers with the wdnd. 

John Bright. 

The truth, the hope, of any time must he 
sought in the minorities. Mitshael Angelo was 
the conscience of Italj^ We grow free with his 
name, and find it ornamental now, but in his 
own day his friends were few. — Emerson. 
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Be as far from desiring the popular love as 
fearful to deserve the popular hate ; ruin dwells 
in both. — Quarles. 


Avoid popularity, if you would have peace. 

Abralia7n Lmeohi. 

Public opinion is a courtesan, whom we seek 
to please without respecting. — J. Pctit-Scim. 

Popularity is like the bi'ightness of a fall- 
ing star, the llceting splendor of a rainbow, 
the bubble that is sure to burst by its very 
inllation. — Chatficld. 

The good opinion of the vulgar is injurious. , 

Mmitaig^ie. 

Racine will pass away like the taste for 
coffein — Mme, dc t%vi(jn6. 

I wish popularity ; but it is that popularity 
whi(di follows, not that which is run after, — 
it is that popularity whi(jh sooner or lat(‘r 
never fails to do justice to the pursuit of noble 
ends by noble means. — Lord Mmisfield. 

Popular opinion is oftonest, wdiat Carlyle 
pronounced it to be, a li(‘. ! — WmuMl Phillips. 

I have diseove.rcHl that a famed familiarity in 
great ones is a note of (sertaiti u.surpn,tioii, on 
tlui less ; for great and popular men feign 
tlumiHidvc'S to be servants to others to make 
those slaves to thorn. — Bmi Jo^mn. 

POSITION. 

A true man never frets about his place in the 
world, bet just slides into it by the gravitation 
of his luiture, and swings there as easily as a 
star. — Chapm. ' 

Tlui higher w(‘. rise the more isolated wo be- 
come ; and all elcva-tions arc cold. BoioJJleTS. 

‘Whore you are is of no moment, but -only 
what you are doing there. It is not the place 
that ennobhus you, but you the ])lace ; and this 
only by doing that which is great and noble. — 

Petrarch. 


fline.e the foundation of the world man has 
had mnirly all tlui forces on his side, working 
with him and for him ; his intellect has been 
stiimdatcul, while that of woman has been 
abased ; he has bad the run of the world and 
all quiekening and brightening things, while 
she has sat in tlie oimlers, and until of late 
been illumined only by his rollected light. — 
Harriet Prescott Bpofford. 


Baron Grimm declared that, as a rule, it was 
I easy for little minds to attain si)lendid positions, 
because they devoted all their ability to the one 
object. — Wendell Phill'qiis. 

A gi-eat many men, if put in the right posi- 
tion, would he Luthers and Columbuses. — 

Chapm. 

I take sanctuary in an honest mediocrity. — 

Bruytre. 

The well -instructed moon flies not from her 
orbit to seize on the gloiies of her partner. — 
Margai'ct P idler Ossoli. 

Woman has gradually risen in the scale of 
humanity, till she now occupies a position 
loftier than which her proudest ambition need 
scarcely aspire, — a position, if not e(pial to 
what false flatterers may claim to be her due, 
yet one, if she but improve the opportunities 
placed within her reach, equal to the moral 
regeneration of the world. — Alexanider Walker. 

POSSESSION. 

Remember, not one. penny can we take with 
us into the unknown land. — Bciieca. 


In life, as in chess, one’s own pawns block 
oii(»’s way. A man’s veuy wealth, ease, leisure, 
children, hooks, which should help him to win, 
more often checkmate him. — Charles Buxton. 


A.s soon as women become ours wo are no 
longer theirs. — Montaigne. 

Attainment is followed by neglect, and pos- 
session by disgust. The malicious remark of 
the Greek epigrammfitist on marriage may 
apply to every other course of life, — that its 
two days of happiness are the flrst and the last. 

Dr. Jolmson. 


All com os from, and will go to others. — 

Ocorge Herbert. 

All our possessions are as nothing compared 
to health, strength, and a clear conscience. — 

Hosea Ballon. 


The right of individual jjroperty is no doubt 
tho very corner-stone of civilization, as hitherto 
nndoratood ; but I am a little impatient of 
being told that property is eiititled to excep- 
tional consideration Ixu'.ause it bears all the 
burdens of the State. It bears those, indeed, 
which can b(‘. most easily l)orne ; but poverty 
pays with its person the chi(€ expenses of war, 
pestilence, and famine. — Lowell. 
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Common people, whether lords or shop- 
keepers, are slow to understand that posses- 
sion, whether in the shape of birth or lands or 
money or intellect, is a small affair in the dif- 
ference between men. — George Macdonald, 

All the good things of this world are no fur- 
ther good than as they are of use ; and wdiat- 
eyer we may lieap up to give to others, we 
enjoy only as much of as we can use. — De Foe. 

It so falls out that what we have we prize 
not to the worth whiles we enjoy it, but being 
lacked and lost, why, then we rack the value, 
then we find the virtue that possession w^ould 
not show us whiles it was ours. — ^ha/cspeare. 

We only begin to realize the value of our 
possessions when we commence to do good to 
others with them. N o earthly investment pays 
so large an interest as charity. — Joseph Cook. 

Possession, why more tasteless than pursuit ? 
Why is a wish far dearer than a crown ? that 
wish accomplished, why the grave of bliss ? 
Because in the great future, buried deep, be- 
yond our plans of emigre and renown, lies all 
that man with ardor should pursue ; and He 
who made him bent him to the right. — Yonnrj. 

Our material possessions, like our joys, are 
enhanced in value by being shared. Hoarded 
and unimproved property can only afford satis- 
faction to a miser. — O. D. Frentice, 

POSTEBITT. 

The judgment of posterity is truer, because 
it is free from envy and malevolence. — Cicero, 

If we W’ould amend tbe world we should 
mend ourselves, and teach our posterity to be, 
not what we are, hut what they should be. — 

Zenodotiis. 


Let us endeavor to leave to posterity our vir- 
tues and none of our vices. — James Ellis. 


Posterity preserves only what will pack into 
small compass. Jewels are handed down from 
age to age ; > less portable valuables disappear. 

Lord Stanley. 

Time will unveil all things to posterity. — 
Euripides. 

The drafts which true genius draws upon 
posterity, although they may not always be 
honored so soon as they are due, are sure to be 
paid with compound interest in the end. — 

Colton. 


Posterity is a pack-horse, ever ready to be 
loaded. — Beaconsjield. 

The love of posterity is the consequence of 
the necessity of death. If a man were sure of 
living forever here, he would not care about his 
offspring. — Hawthorne. 

Posterity gives to every man his true value, 

Tacitus, 


Why should we legislate for posterity ? What 
hasp sterity ever done for xis ? — 

Sir Boyle Roche. 

With respect to the authority of great names, 
it should be remembered that he alone deserves 
to have any weight or inlluence with postcu'ity 
who has shown himself superior to the particu- 
lar and predominant error of his own time. — 

Colton. 


It is pleasant to observe how free the present 
age is in laying taxes on tho next. — Swift. 

POVEBTY. 

The tenderness of conscience is too often 
overmatched by the sharpness of want ; and 
principle, like charity, yields with just reluc- 
tance enough to excuse itself. There is a power- 
ful rhetoric in necessity. — Thomas Raine. 


Poverty is the stepmother of genius. — 

11. W. Shaw. 


The poor man should have the modesty of 
young maidens, who never speak of their sox 
or their infirmities, unhiss with restraint, in 
secret, and of necessity. — Jouhert. 

Poverty is the only burden which is not 
lightened by being shared with others. ■— 

lUchter. 


To have nothing is not poverty. ‘ — Martial. 

It is a kind of blindness, — poverty. We can 
only grope through life wlicn w'o are poor, hit- 
ting and maiming ourselves against every angle. 

Ouida. 


It is the care of a very gi’cat part of mankind 
to conceal their indigence from the rest. — 

JOt. Johnson, 


Morality and religion arc but words to him 
who fishes in gutters for the means of sustain- 
ing life, and crouches behind barrels in tbe 
street for shelter from the cutting blasts of a 
winter night. — Horace Greeley* 
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The absurd and luxurious modes of Hying 
among the rich are productive of as much mor- 
tality as that caused by insufficient food among 
the abject poor. — Eosca Ballou, 

Without frugality none can be rich, and with 
it very few would be poor. — JJr. Johnson, 

It is still fortune’s use to let the wretched 
man outlive his wealth, to view with hollow eye 
aiul wrinkled brow an age of poverty. — 

Bhakspeare, 

Poverty eclipses the brightest virtues. — 

Balzac. 

He is not poor that little hath, but he that 
much desires. — Dcaiid. 

If rich, it is easy etiough to concotd our 
wealth ; but if poor, it is not quite so easy to 
conceal our poverty. We shall iind that it is 
less difficult to hide a thousand guineas than one 
hole in our coat. — Colton. 

The rich, as we ree.kon them, and among 
them the vtu'y rich, in a true scale would be 
found very indigent and ragged. — Emerson, 

Misery and suffiu'ing will always cleave to the 
border of superlluity. 

There is some help for all the defects of for- 
tune ; for if a man cannot attain to the length 
of his wishes, he may have bis remedy by cut- 
ting of them shorter. -- Cowley, 

Poverty is no sin, but it is a branch of 
roguery. ■**-" CaldcTon, 


Poverty, through want, teaches evil. — 

Euripides. 

Poverty is a bully if you are afraid of her 
or tremble before her. Poverty is good-natured 
enough if you meet her like a man. — 

Thackeray. 


Few, save the poor, feel for the poor. — 

L. E. Landon, 


Let us eugrave xi})on our memories the devout 
prayer of Martin Luther : “ Lord (lod, 1 thank 
these that thou hast been pleased to make me a 
poor and indigent man upon earth. I have 
neither house nor lands nor monej^ to leave be- 
hind me. Thou hast given me wife and children, 
whom I now restore to tbee. Xjord, nouidsh, 
teach, and preserve them, as thou hast me. 

XIosea Ballou. 


The wicked man’s tempter, the good man’s 
perdition, the proud man s curse, the melan- 
choly man’s halter. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Many good qualities are not sufficient to bal- 
ance a single want, — the want of money. — 

Zwvmermann, 


O blissful Poverty ! Nature, too partial, to 
tby lot assigns health, freedom, innocence, and 
downy peace, — her real goods, — and only 
mocks the great with empty pageantries. — 

Elijah Fenton. 

It is not poverty so much as pretence that 
harasses a ruined man. — Washington Irving. 

A man born in a state of poverty never feels 
its keeiicsb pangs ; but he wdio has fallen from 
a life of luxury feels them with all their bitter- 
ness. — James Ellis. 

God gives the appearance of beauty even to 
ugliness ; but with poverty everything becomes 
frightful. — Boilcau. 

Want is a bitter and a hateful good, because 
its virtues are not understood. — Eryden. 

A poor man resembles a hdcller, whose mu- 
sic, tiiough liked, is not much praised, because 
ho liv(;s by it ; wluhi a gentleman performer, 
though the most wretched scra]^er alive, throws 
tho audience into raptures. — Goldsmith. 

One solitary philosopher maybe great, virtu- 
ous, and happy in the d(q)th of poverty, but not 
a whole people. — Isaac Iselin. 

No matter what ; he’s poor, and that’s re- 
venge enough. — Shakspeare. 

One gains courage by showing himself poor ; 
in that manner one robs poverty of its sharpest 
sting. — ThUmmel. 

Sometimes ’t is grateful to the rich to try 
a short vicissitude, and fit of poverty. — 

Bryden. 

Thou shalt know by experience how salt the 
savor is of others’ bread, and how sad^ a path 
it is to climb and descend another’s stairs. — 

Dante. 

Though poverty ivS not counted disgraceful, 
tho exposure of it is felt to be a thing inde- 
cent ; and though, accordingly, a right-miuded 
man does not seek to make a secret of it, be does 
not like to expose it, any more than he would ■ 
to go without clothes. — - Whately. 
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That some of the indigeat amoag ns die of 
scanty food is undoubtedly true ; but vastly 
more in this community die from eating too 
much than from eating too little. — ChdUTiiTig. 

The rich know not how hard it is' to he of 
needful rest and needful food debarred. — 

X. E. Landon* 

Poverty is the only load which is the heavier 
the more loved ones there are to assist in sup- 
porting it. — Michter* 

We think poverty to be infinitely desirable 
before the torments of covetousness. — 

Jeremy Taylor, 

We like the fine extravagance of that phi- 
losopher who declared that no man was as rich 
as all men ought to be. — - 

The poor man’s wisdom is despised. — South, 

Pdches fineless is as poor as winter to him that 
ever fears he shall be poor. — Shakspeare. 


Things come to the poor that can’t get in at 
the door of the rich. Their money somehow 
blocks it up. 1 1 is a great privilege to be poor, 
— one tliat no man covets, and but a very few 
have sought- to retain, but one that yet many 
have learned to prize. — George Macdoimld, 

Rarely they rise by virtue’s aid "who lie 
plunged in the depth of helpless poverty. — 

Juvenal. 


Poverty is a hitter weed to most women, jmd 
there are few indeed who can accept it with 
dignity. — E. Lynn Linton. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you arc, 
that bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
how shall your housele.ss heads and unfed sides, 
your looped and windowed raggedness, defend 
you from seasons such as these ? — Shakspeare. 


hTor is there on earth a more powerful advo- 
cate for vice than poverty. — Goldsmith, 

POWEB. 

Oh for a forty-parson power ! — Byron. 

Power is ever stealing from the many to the 
few. — Wendell Phillips. 


Adored through fear, strong only to destroy. 

Cowper, 


The desire of power in excess caused the 
angels to fall. — Bacon, 

There are three kinds of power, — wealth, 
strength, and talent ; but as old age always 
weakens, often destroys, the two latter, the aged 
are induced to cling with the greater avidity to 
the former. — Colton. 

To have what we want is riches ; hut to he 
able to do without it is power. — 

George Macdonald. 

Power, safely defied, touches its downfall. — 

Macaulay. 

The height of power in women, so far as man- 
ners are concerned, rests in tranquillity. — 

Mwe. da Maintenon. 


That magnetism, an unseen agent, is the 
instrumentality with which women arc made 
more potent than the strongest men, eannot 
he questioned. It is move than an equivalent 
for large bones and elephantine mnscles. — 

Er. J. V, G. Smith. 


Power is the queen of the world, not o])inion ; 
hut opinion inake.s use of power. — Pascal, 

Bid you ever know a man wise enough and 
good enough to be trusted with unlimited 
power ? — Jolm Purpont. 

Even in war, moral power is to physical as 
three parts out of four. — Napoleon 1. 

IVe endow those whom we lov<^, in our fond, 
pa.ssionatc blindness, with power upon our souls 
too absolute to be a mortal’s trust. — 

* Mrs. Jlcmans. 


A fair woman shall not only command with- 
out authority, but persuade without speaking. 

Sir X\ Sidney. 

Patience and gentleness is power. — 

Leigh Hunt. 

Men are never very wise ami select in the 
exercise of a new power. — Ohanning. 


The weakest living creature, by concentrat- 
ing his powers on a single obj(‘ct, can accom- 
plish something 5 the strongest, by dispensing 
his over many, may fail to aceompUsh, anything. 
The drop, by continually falling, bores its ])a 8 - 
sage through the hardest, rock. The hasty tor- 
rent rushes over it with hideous uproar, and 
leaves no trace behind. — Carlyle. 
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If you would be powerful, pretend to be 
powerful. — Horne Tookc. 

Power, in its (Quality and degree, is the meas- 
ure of manhood. Scholarship, save by acci- 
dent, is never the measui’e of a man’s power. — 

J. Gr. Holland. 


We love and live in power ; it is the spirit’s 
end. Mind must subdue ; to conquer is its life. 

Bailey. 

Life is a search after power ; and this is an 
element with which the world is so saturated — 
there is no chink or crevice in which it is not 
lodged — that po hoxicst seeker goes unre- 
warded. — Emerson. 

The less power a man has, the more ho likes 
to use it. — J. Fetit-Scmi. 


Power is so chai’acteristically cairn that calm- 
ness in itself has the aspect of power, and for- 
bearance implies strength. The orator who is 
known to have at his command all tho weapons 
of invective is most formidable when most 
courteous. — BulwcrHyUon. 

Woman is tho queen of social life. — 

Voltaire. 


There is always room for a man of force, and 
he makes room for many. — Emerson. 

The worst thing that can be said of tire most 
powerful is that they can take your life ; hut 
the same thing can be said of tho most weak, — 
OoUon. 

Power, carried to extremes, is always liable 
to reaction, — Bufm (Jhoate. 

She who has beauty might ensnare a con- 
queror’s soul, and make him leave his crown at 
random, to bo scufllod for by slaves. — Otway. 


Pretension is nothing ; power is everything. 

Whipple. 

Woman’s power is over the affections. A 
beautiful dominion is hors ; but she risks its 
forfeiture when she seeks to extend it — Bovie. 


It is in tho faculty of nolde, disinterested, 
unselfish love that lies the true gift and power 
of womanhood, •— a power which makes ns, 
not tho emml of men (I never care to claim 
such equality), but their equivalents ; more 
than their equivalents in a moral sense. — 

Frances Power Cohbe. 


Her sti’engtli is in her grace, her weapon is 
love ; and her power is resistless w’hen these 
are combined with modest merit. — 

Frederic Samiders. 


Let even an affectionate Goliath get himself 
tied to a small, tender thing, dreading to hurt 
it by pulling, and dreading still more to snap 
the cord ; and which of the two, X->ray, will be 
master ? — George Eliot. 

PBACTICE, 

He sought to have that by practice which he 
could not by prayer. — Bir P. Sidney. 


Practice makes perfect. — Franklin. 


I am little inclined to jmactise on others, 
and as little that they should practise on me. 

Sir W. Temple. 

There are two functions of the soul, — con- 
temj>lation and j^ractiec, — according to the 
general division of objects ; some of which only 
entertain our speculations, others employ our 
actions. — South, 

Ah ! if the pulpit would practise what it 
lu’eaclies, then all would be well. — 

Horace Greeley. 

In church they are taught to love God ; 
after church they arc ju’actised to love then' 
neighbor. — Bandor. 


ITot to sit idle, with so groat a gift useless. — 

Milton. 


Theory looks well on paper, but does not 
amount to anything without practice. — 

H. W. Shaw. 


Practice is exercise of an art, or the applica- 
tion of a science in life, whiclx application is 
itself aii art. — Sir TV. Hamilton. 


Thcoiy, from whatever source, is not perfect 
until it IS reduced to practice. — Hosea Ballou, 


These men practised the books ; another 
might perhaps have read them in some sort 
usefully. — Milton. 


There is a distinction, but no opposition, be- 
tween theory and practice. Each to a certain 
extent supposes the other. Theory is depen- 
dent on practice ; practice must have preceded 
theory, — Sir W. Hamilton, 
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His nice fence and his active practice. — 

Shahsjpeare. 

Things confirmed hy long practice and usage 
have all the force of law. — Hooker, 

PRAISE. 

They are the most frivolous and superficial 
of mankind who can be much delighted with 
that praise which they themselves know to be 
unmerited. — Adam Sinitli, 


Praise from an enemy smells of craft. — 

Milton, 

One good deed dying tongueless slaughters 
a thousand waiting upon tliat. Our praises are 
our wages. — Shaks;pear6, 

Pleased in the silent shade with empty 
praise. — Fope, 

Desert being the essential condition of praise, 
there can be no reality in the one without the 
other. — Washington Allston, 

Every ear is tickled with the sweet music of 
applause. — Barrow, 

There can hardly, I believe, be imagined a 
more desirable pleasure than that of praise un- 
mixed with any possibility of flattery. — Steele. 

For what are men who grasp at praise sub- 
lime, but bubbles on the rapid stream of time ? 

Yowng, 

The commendation of adversaries is the great- 
est triumph of a writer, because it never comes 
unless extorted. — Brgdeii* 

Praise undeserved is satire in disguise. — 

JBroadhtirst. 


You may be liberal in your praise where 
praise is due : it costs nothing ; it encourages 
much. — Horace Mann. 


We praise the things we hear with much 
more willingness than those we see, because 
we envy the pi^esent and reverence the past ; 
thinking ourselves instructed by the one and 
overlaid by the other. — Ben Jonson, 

Praise is the best diet for us, after all. — 

Sydney Smith. 

I^et every author regard this maxim for a 
nile: If the wise do not express their appro- 
bation, it is had ; if the fools applaud, it is 
worse. — Yriarte. 


I had rather see some women praised ex- 
traordinarily than any of them sufler detrac- 
tion. — Drydm. 

He who praises you for what you have not, 
wishes to take from you what you have. — 

3Ianuel. 


Too much magnifying of man or matter doth 
irritate contradiction, and procure envy and 
scorn. — Bacon. 

His praise is lost who waits till all commend. 

Pope,. 

Our continual desire for praise ought to con- 
vince us of our mortality, if nothing else will. 

H. W. Shaw. 


It is singular how impatient men are witli 
overpraise of others, how patient of overpraise 
of themselves ; and yet the one does them no 
injurj^, while the other may be their ruin. — 

Lowell, 


Solid pudding against empty praise. — 

MolUrc. 


We are all excited by the love of praise, and 
it is the noblest spirits that feel it most. — 

Cicero, 


What woman can resist the force of praise ? 

Gay, 

One self-approving hour wliolo years out- 
weighs of stupid starers and of loud huzza-s. — 

Pope, 

The sweetest of all soiuuls is praise. — 

Xenophon, 


Long open panegyric drags at host, and praise 
is only praise when well addressed. — Gay. 


The passion for praise, which is so very vehe- 
ment in the fair sox, produces excellent effects 
in women of sense, who desire to bo admired 
for that which only deserves admiration. *— 

Addison, 


None ean be pleased without praise, and few 
can he praised without falsehood. — 

JDr, Johnson, 


There are three kinds of praise, — that which 
we yield, that which we lend, and that which 
we pay. We yield it to the powerful from fear, 
we lend it to the weak from interest, and we 
pay it to the deserving from gratitude. — Colton. 
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Praising what is lost makes the remembrance 
dear. — Shcckspeare. 

False praise is always confined to the great. 

Lord Karnes. 


Praise begets emulation, — a goodly seed to 
sow among youthful students. Horace Mann. 

Earth with her thousand voices praises God. 

Coleridge. 

Methinks she is too low for a high praise, 
too brown for a fair praise, and too little for a 
great praise. — Shalcspcare. 

The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
reigns more or less, and glows, in every heart. 

Young. 

Ho hurts me most who lavishly commends. 

Churchill. 


When thou receivcst praise, take it indif- 
ferently, and return it to God, the giver of the 
gift, or blesser of the action, —t/crcm?/ Taylor. 

Praise, like gold and diamonds, owes its 
value only to its scarcity. — Lr. Johnson. 

For if good were not praised more than ill, 
none would choose goodness of his own free- 
will. — Spenser. 

FBAYBB. 

Making their lives a prayer. — Whittier. 

A prayer, in its simplest definition, is merely 
a wish turned heavenward. — Phillips Proolcs. 

Bid we perfectly know the state of our own 
condition, ’ and what was most proper for us, 
we might hav(5 reason to conclude our prayers 
not heard if not answered. — - William W ahe. 


Prayer will make a man ceaso from sin, or 
sin will entice a man to cease from prayer. — 

JBunyan. 


Certain thoughts arc prayers. There are 
moments when, whatever be the attitude of the 
body, the soul is on its knees. — Victor Hugo, 


The best answer to all objections urged against 
prayer is the fact that man cannot help pray- 
ing ; for wo may be sure that that which is so 
spontaneous and ineradicable in human nature 
has its fitting objects and methods in the ar- 
rangements of a boundless Providence. 

® Chapin. 


What are men better than sheep or goats, 
that nourish a blind life within the brain, if, 
knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
both for themselves and those who call them 
friends ? — Tennyson,. 

Such words as Heaven alone is fit to hear. — 

JDrydm. 

For the most part, we should pray rather in 
aspiration than petition, rather- by hoping than 
requesting. — Leigh Hunt. 

Prayer flies where the eagle never flew. — 

Thomas Guthrie. 

He prayeth best wdio loveth best all things, 
both great and small. — Coleridge. 

What signifies the sound of words in prayer 
without the affection of the heart, and a sedu- 
lous application of the proper means that may 
naturally lead us to such an end ? — I! Estra7ige. 

The Lord’s Prayei' contains the sum total of 
religion and morals. — Wellington. 

When you lie down close your eyes wuth a 
short prayer, committing yourself into the 
hands of your faithful Creator ; and when you 
have done trust him with yourself, as you must 
do when dying. — Jeremy Taylor. 

Pray not too often for great favor.s, for we 
stand most in need of small ones. — 

J, L. Basford. 

Oh, happy vantage of a kneeling knee ! — 

ShaTcspeare. 

It lightens the stroke to draw near to Him 
who handles the rod. — Washington Irving. 

That prayer which docs not succeed in mod- 
erating our wishes — in changing the passionate 
desire into still submission, the anxious, tumul- 
tuous expectation into silent surrender — is no 
true prayer, and proves that wc have not the 
spirit of true prayer. — F. W. Pobertson. 

All places are the temple of God, for it is the 
mind that prays to him. Menander. 

The Christian life is a long and continual 
tendency of our lujarts toward that eternal 
goodness which we desire on eanth.^ All our 
happiness consists in thirsting for it. 
this thirst is prayer. Ever desire to approach 
your Creator, and you will never cease to pray. 
Bo not think it is necessary to pronounce many 
words. — Ftnelon, 
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Eor earthly blessings, moderate be thy prayer, 
and qualified ; for light, for strength, for gi-ace, 
unbounded thy petition. — Hannah More. 

Prayer is not conquering God’s reluctance, 
but taking hold of God’s wiilingness. — 

Phillips Brooks. 

Our praj'^ers are the shadows of mercy. — 

Spurgeon. 

It is so natural for a man to pray that no 
theor}’’ can prevent him from doing it. — 

James Freeman Clarke. 


He prays best who, not asking God to do 
man’s work, prays jtenitence, prays resolutions, 
and then prays deeds, — thus supplicating with 
heart and head and hands. — Theodore Parker. 

The upward glancing of an eye when none 
but God is near. — Montgomery. 

To pray together, in whatever tongue or 
ritual, is the most tender brotherhood of hoi)e 
and sympathy that men can contract in this 
life. — Mme. de Stael. 


Battering at the gates of heaven with storms 
of prayer. — Tennyson. 

Prayer is so mighty an instrument that no 
one ever thoroughly mastered all its keys. They 
sweep along the infinite scale of man’s wants 
and of God’s goodness. — Hugh Miller. 

Well, if my mind were but long enough to 
say my prayers, I would repent. — Shak^eare. 

Prayers are heard in heaven very much in 
proportion to our faith. Little faith gets very 
great mercies, but great faith still greater. — 

Spurgeon. 

The saints will aid if men will call, for the 
blue sky bends over all. — Coleridge. 

Pour things which are not in thy treasury, I 
lay before thee, Lord, with this petition, — 
my nothingness, my wants, my sins, and my 
contrition. — Southey. 

PTo man ever prayed heartily without learn- 
ing something. — Bmerson. 

Almighty Power, by whose most wise com- 
mand, helpless, forlorn, uncertain, here I stand, 
take this faint glimmer of thyself away, or 
break into my soul with perfect day ! — 

Arbuthnot. 


How happy it is to believe, with a steadfast 
assurance, that our petitions are heard even 
while we are making them ; and how delight- 
ful to meet with a proof of it in the efiectual 
and actual grant of them. — Cowper. 

They' never sought in vain that sought the 
Lord aright. — Burns. 

Prayer is innocence, friend ; and wdllingly 
flieth incessant ’twixt the earth and the sky, 
the carriei'-pigeon of heaven. — Longfellow. 

In prayer the lips ne’er act the winning part 
without the sweet concurrence of the heart. — 

Herrick. 


Prayer ardent opens heaven. — Young. 

Rather let my head stoop to the block tban 
these knees bow to any save to the God of 
heaven and to my king. — Shakspeare. 

Solicitude is the audience- chamber of God. — 

Landor. 


Let OUT prayers, like the ancient sacrifices, 
ascend morning and evening ; let our days 
begin and end with God. — Channing. 


The few that pray at all pray oft amiss. — 
Cowper. 

Asad estate of human wretchedness ! so weak 
is man, so ignorant and blind, that did not God 
sometimes withhold in nuuny what wo ask, we 
should be ruined at our own re.(piest. — 

Hannah More. 


’T is heaven alone that is given away ; ’t is 
only God may he had for the asking. — Lowell. 

I pray thee, leave me to myself to-night ; for 
I have need of many orisons to move the 
heavens to smile upon my states which, well 
thou knowest, is cross and full of sin. — 

Shakspeare. 

Between the hnmblo and contrite heart and 
the majesty of Irleaven there arci no barriers ; 
the only password is prayer. — Ilosea Ballou. 

Nature with folded hands seemed there, kneel- 
ing at her evening prayer. — Longfellow. 


Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the still- 
ness of our thoughts, the evenness of onr recol- 
lection, the seat of meditation, tlie rest of our 
cares, and the calm of our tempest. — 

Jeremy Taylor. 
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Nymph, in thy orisons be all my sins re- 
membered ! — Shaks2Jcar6. 

Accustom yourself gradually to carry prayer 
into all your daily occupations. Speak, move, 
work, in peace, as if you were in prayer, as in- 
deed you ought to be. Do everything without 
excitement, by the spirit of grace. — Fenelon. 

PRBACHINa 

It is by the vicar’s skirts that the devil 
climbs into the belfry. — Longfellow, 

Alas for the unhappy man that is called to 
stand in the pulpit and not give the bread of 
life ! — Mnerson. 


A little round, fat, oily man of God. — 

Thomson. 


Man makes up his mind he will preach, and 
he preaches. — Brnyh'c. 

It is a good divine that follows his own in- 
structions. I can easier teach twenty what 
were, good to be done, than be one of the 
twenty to follow mine own teaching. — 

Shaksioearc. 

The gracious dew of pul])it eloquence. — 

Pope. 

Wc must judge religious movements, not by 
the men who make them, but by the men they 
make. — Joseph Cook. 

Surely that preaching which comes from the 
soul most works on the soul. — Thomas FulUr. 

x\s there are certain mountebanks and quacks 
in ])hysic, so there are much the same also in 
divinity. — South. 

Sermons ai*e not like curious inquiries after 
new nothings, but pursuance of old truths. — 
Jeremy Taylor. 

Many preachers shine in the pulpit who lose 
their brilliam'.y in common conversation. They 
recpxire the stimulus atid magnetism of an audi- 
ence to render them forcible and eloquent. — > 
J. L. JBasford. 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching 
down a daughter’s heart. — Tennysorb. 

To endeavor to move by the same discourse 
hearers who differ in age, sex, position, and 
education, is to attempt to open all locks with 
the same key. — J. Petit- Semi. 


The life of a pious minister is visible rhet- 
oric. — Hooker. 

There are three things to aim at in public 
speaking : first, to get into your subject ; then 
to get your subject into yourself ; and lastly, to 
get your subject into your hearers. — 

Bishop Gregg. 

Be short in all religious exercises. Better 
leave the people longing than loathing. ■ — 

Nathaniel Emyiions. 


Preachers say, ‘ ‘ Do as I say, not as I do. ” But 
if a physician had the same disease upon him 
that I have, and he should hid me do one 
thing and he do quite another, could I believe 
him ? — Selden. 


Truth from his lips prevailed with double 
sway : and fools who came to scoff remained 
to pray. — Goldsmith. 


To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite, who 
never mentions hedi to ears polite. — Pope. 

The province of the soul is large enough to 
fill up every cranny of your time, and leave yon 
much to answer for if one wretch be damned 
by your neglect. — Dry don. 

A verse may find him who a sermon flies, and 
turn delight into a sacrifice. — George Uerhert. 

In pulpit eloquence, the grand difficulty lies 
here, — to give the subject all the dignity it so 
fully deserves, without attaching any impor- 
tance to ourselves. The Christian messenger 
cannot think too highly of his prince, nor too 
humbly of himself. — Qolton. 

He who the sword of heaven will bear, 
should be as holy as severe. — Shahspeare.^ 

I would not have preachers torment their 
heavers, and detain them with long and tedious 
preaching. — Luther. 

To know whether a minister, young or still in 
flower, is in safe or dangerous paths, there are 
two psychometers, a comparison between which 
will give as infallible a return as the dry and 
wet bulks of the ingenious “ Hygrodeik.” The 
first is the black broadcloth forming the knees 
of his pantaloons ; the second tlie patch of 
carpet before his mirror. If the first is unworn 
and the second is frayed and threadbare, pray 
for him ; if the first is worn and shiny, while 
the second keeps its pattern and texture, get 
him to pray for you. — 0 . W. Holmes. 
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He of tEeir wicked ways sliall them admon- 
ish, and before them set the paths of righteous- 
ness. — Milton. 

I preached as never sure to preach again, and 
as a dying man to dying men. — 

Michdrd Baxter. 


In England we see people lulled asleep with 
solid and elaborate discourses of piety, who 
would be warmed and transported out of them- 
selves by the bellowings and distortions of en- 
thusiasm. — Addison. 


The pulpit style of Germany has been always 
rustically negligent, or bristling with pedantry. 

Be Quincey. 

Every one cleaves to the doctrine he has 
hap])ened upon, as to a rock against which he 
has been thrown by the tempest. — Cicero. 


Oh, the unspeakable littleness of a soul 
which, intrusted with Christianity, speaking in 
God’s name to immortal beings, with infinite 
excitements to -the most enlarged, fervent love, 
sinks down into narrow self-regard, and is 
chiefly solicitous of his own honor. — 

Ghmining. 

Some clergymen make a motto, instead of a 
theme, of their texts. — Hosea, Ballou. 


A hard and unfeeling manner of denouncing 
the threatenings of the Word of God is not only 
barbarous and inhuman, hut calculated, by in- 
spiring disgust, to rob them of all their efficacy. 

Eolert Rail. 


The minister’s brain is often the poor-box ” 
of the church. — Whipple. 


There are hut few talents requisite to become 
a popular preacher; for the people are easily 
pleased if they perceive any endeavors in the 
orator to please them. The meanest qualifica- 
tions will work this effect if the preacher sin- 
cerely sets about it. — Goldsmith. 


Intellmble discourses are spoiled by too 
much subtlety in nice divisions. — Locke. 


Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, show 
me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; whiles, 
like a puffed and reckless libertine, himself the 
primrose path of dalliance treads, and recks not 
liis own rede. — Sh-alcspeare. 


PBECEPTS. 

Precepts are the rules by which we ought to 
scquare our lives. — Seneca. 

Precept and example, like the blades of a 
pair of scissors, are admirably adapted to their 
end when conjoined ; separated, they lose the 
greater portion of their utility. — Qhatfield. 

Be brief, that the mind may catch thy pre- 
cepts, and the more easily retain them. — 

Horace. 


Human laws made to direct the will ought to 
give precepts, and not counsels. — Montesquieu. 

PEECOCITY. 

Early genius, like early cabbage, does not 
head well. — H. W. Shaw. 


Maturity is most rajnd in the low latitudes, 
where pine-apples and women most do thrive. — 

N. P. Willis. 


Nothing is leas promising than precocity. A 
young thistle is more like a future tree than is 
a young oak. — Marie JEhncT’-Bschenhach. 

Small herbs have grace ; great weeds do grow 
apace. — Shakspeare. 


It seldom happens that a promaturo shoot of 
genius ever arrives at maturity. — Quintilian. 

PBEJTTDICE. 

When the judgment’s weak, the prejudice is 
strong. — Kane &IIara. 

The prejudices of men emanate from the 
mind, and may he overcome ; the prejudices of 
women emanate from the heart and are im- 
pregnable. — D’Argens. 


How tartly that gentleman looks ! I never 
can see him but 1 am heart-burned an hour 
after. — Shakspeare. 


Prejudice is a house-plant which is very apt 
to wilt if you take it out-of-doors among folks. 

E. W. Shaw. 


Prejudice, like the spider, makes everywhere 
its home. It has neither taste nor choice of 
place, and all that it requires is room. If the 
one prepares her food by poisoning it to her 
palate and her use, the other does the same. 
Prejudice may he denominated the spider of the 
mind. — Thomas Paine. 
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PRESENT. 


As tliose wlio believe in the visibility of 
gbosts can easily see tliein, so it is always easy 
to see repulsive qualities in those we despise 
and hate. — Frederick Douglass. 


To all intents and purposes, he who will not 
open his eyes is, for the present, as blind as he 
who cannot. — South. 


Prejudice is the reason of fools. — Voltaire. 


Human nature is so constituted that all see 
and judge better in the atlairs of other men 
than in their own. — Terence. 


Prejudice, which sees what it pleases, cannot 
see what is jdaiii. — Aiihrcy de Vere. 


Prejudice renders a man’s virtue his habit, 
and not a series of unconnected acts. Through 
just prejudice, his duty becomes a part of his 
nature. — Burke. 


Women have fewer vices than men ; but they 
have stronger prejudices. — Dr. J. V. O. Smith. 


We seldom find persons whom we acknowl- 
edge to be possessed of good sense, except those 
who agree with us in opinion. — liochcfoucauld. 


Ignorance is less remote from the truth than 
prejudice. — Diderot. 


The multitude arc ruled by prejudices. — 

Voltaire. 


Prejudice assumes the garb of reason, but the 
cheat is too thin. — II. IV. Shaw. 


Prejudice is the twin of illiberality. — 

0. D. Prentice. 


To divest one's self of sotne prejudices would 
be like taking off the skin to feel the better. — 

Ghrcville. 


The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yel- 
low observations on everything ; and the soul 
tinctured with any passion diffuses a false color 
over the appearance of things. — Dr. Watts. 


There are truths which some men despise 
because they have not examined, and which 
they will not examine because they despise. 
There is one signal instance on record where 
this kind of prejudice was overcome by a mira- 
cle ; but the age of miracles is past, while that 
of prejudice remains. — Colton, 


They that never peeped beyond the common 
belief in which their easy understandings were 
at first indoctrinated are strongly assured of the 
truth of their receptions. — GlaiwUl, 

How immense appear to us the sins that we 
have not committed I — 3l7?i6. Necker. 


Prejudice and self-sufficiency naturally pro- 
ceed from inexperience of the world and igno- 
rance of mankind. — Addison. 


All looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. — 

Pope. 

He who knows only his own side of the case 
knows little of that. — J. Stuart Mill. 


Of Lord Liverpool, who was Premier for fif- 
teen years, Brougham said : “The noble lord 
is a person of that sort that if you should bray 
him in a mortar, you could not bray the pivju- 
dice out of him.’' — J. A. Bent. 

PBESEHT. 

Few persons live to-day, but are preparing to 
do so to-morrow. — Diderot. 


It is children only who enjoy the present ; 
their elders cither live on the memory of the 
l)ast or the hope of the future. — Ghamfort. 

The pi'esent is the living sum-total of the 
whole past. — Carlyle. 

Let us attend to the present, and as to the 
future we shall know how to manage when the ■ 
occasion arrives. — Corneille. 


The present is never a happy state to any 
human being. — Dr. Johnson. 


What is really momentous and all-important 
with us is the present, by which the future is 
shaped and colored. — Whittier. 


One of the illusions is that the present hour 
is not the critical, decisive hour. Write it on, 
your heart tliat every day is the best day in the 
year. — Emerson. 

This moment 's a flower too fair and brief. — 

Moore. 


If we stand in the openings of the present 
moment, with all the length and breadth of our 
faculties unselfishly adjusted to what it reveals, 
we ai’o in the best condition to receive what God 
is always ready to communicate. — 

T. G. Uphom. 
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Of the present state, whatever it he, we feel 
and are forced to confess the misery ; yet when 
the same state is again at a distance, imagina- 
tion paints it as desirable. — Dr. Johnson. 


He who neglects the present moment throw^s 
away all he has. — Schiller. 

Let ns enjoy the fugitive honr. Man has no 
harbor, time has no shore ; it rushes on, and 
carries ns with it. — Zaniartine. 


The present moment is a powerful deity. — 

Goethe. 


The present honr is always w^ealthiest when 
it is poorer than the future ones, as that is the 
pleasantest site which affords the pleasantest 
prospect. — Thoreau. 

In the parliament of the present every man 
represents a constituency of the past. — 

Lowell. 


We may make our future by the best use of 
the present. There is no moment like the 
present. — Miss Ddgeworth. 

Man — living, feeling man — is the easy sport 
of the overmastering present. — Schiller. 

Take all reasonable advantage of that which 
the X)resent may offer you. It is the only time 
which is ours. Yesterday is buried forever, and 
to-morrow we may never see. — Fictor Hugo. 

T is but a short journey across the isthmus 
of How. — Bov^e. 


Enjoy the present ; nor with needless cares 
of what may spring from blind misfortune’s 
womb, appall the surest hour that life bestows. 

Armstrong. 

Each present joy or sorrow seems the chief. 

Shahsjpeare. 

Try to be happy in this present moment, and 
put not off being so to a time to come, — as 
though that time should be of another make 
from this, which has already come and is oxrrs. 

Thomas Duller. 

PBHSS. 

If newspapers are intended to he interesting, 
they mnst not he hampered. — 

Frederick the Great. 


Tn the long, fferce struggle for freedom of 
opinion, the press, like the Church, counted its 
martyrs hy thousands. — James A. Garfield. 


We live under a government of men and 
morning newspapers. — IVendell Phillips. 

What have the Germans gained by their 
boasted freedom of the press, except the lib- 
erty of abusing each other as they like ? — 

Goethe. 

The freedom of the press should be invio- 
late. — J. Q. Adams. 

The xness is the exclusive literature of the 
million ; to them it is literature, church, and 
college. — WG7idell Phillips. 

The press should he the voice of the people, 
not of party. — James Ellis. 

Souls dwell in printer’s type. — 

Joseph Ames. 

_ It is beginning to be doubtful whether Par- 
liament and Congress sit in Westminster and 
Washin^on, or in the editorial rooms of the 
leading journals, — so thoroughly is everything 
debated before the authorized and resx)onsible 
debaters get on their legs. — Loioell. ^ 


Ink is the blood of the j)rinting-press. — 

Milton. 

The press, watchful with more than the hun- 
dred eyes of Argus, strong with nioro than the 
hundred amis of Briareus^ not only guards all 
the conquests of civilization, but lead’s the way 
to future triumphs. — Charles Sumner. 

I am myself a gentleman of the press, and 
have no other escutclu‘on. — Bcaconsfidd. 

Printing, which is the preservative of all arts. 

Isaiah Tlmnas. 


It is the mission of the printer to diffuse light 
and knowledge hy a judicious intermingling of 
black with white. — Frederick Douglass. 


The press is a tongue to the eye. — 

Thomas Paine. 


By the device of printing, a Bible can be sold 
for sixty crowns. — - Jolm Faust. 


The press is not only free j it is powerful. 
That power is ours. It is the proudest tliat 
man can enjoy. It, was not granted by inon- 
archs, it was not gained for ns by aristocracies ; 
but it sprang from the people, and, with an 
immortal instinct, it has alwaj^'s worked for the 
people. — Beaconsfield. 
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The liberty of the press is the true measure 
of all other liberty ; for aII freedom without 
this must be merely noiuinal. — Chatjield, 

PBETEIiTSIOlSr. 

One who preserves all the exterior decencies 
of ignorance. — Samuel Foote* 


When half-gods go, the gods arrive. — 

Etiierson. 


Some pretences daunt and discourage us, 
while others raise us to a brisk assurance. — 

CflanvilL 


A man who knows the world will not only 
make the most of everything he does know, hut 
of many things he does not know, and will gain 
more credit by his adroit mode ol hiding his 
ignorance than the pedant by his awkward 
attempt to exhibit his erudition. — Oolto%* 


The more honesty a man has, the less he 
affects the air of a saint. — Lavaier. 


It is worth noticing that those who assume an 
imposing demcaiior and seek to pass themselves 
off for something beyond what they are, are not 
uufre(tuently as much underrated by some as 
they are overrated by others. — Whately. 


Pretences go a great way with men that take 
fair words and magisterial looks for current 
payment. — Xf’Fdrttwje. 


Some are so close and reserved that they will 
not show their wares but b}’’ a dark light, and 
seem, always to keep back somewhat ; and when 
they know within themselves tliey speak of 
that which they do not well know, would nev- 
ertheless scorn to others to know of that which 
they may not well speak. — Bacon. 


Those who quit their proper character to 
assume what does not belong to them are, for 
the greater pai'fc, ignorant of both the character 
they leave and of the character they assume. — 

Burke. 


As a general rule, people who flagrantly 
pretend to anything are the reverse of that 
which they pretend to. A man who sets up for 
a saint is aire to bo a sinner ; and a man who 
boasts that he is a sinner is sure to have some 
feeble, maudlin, snivelling bit of saintship 
about him which is enough to make him a 
humbug. — Bwlwer-LyUon. 


A snob is that man or woman who is always 
pretending to be something better — especially 
ricber or more fashionable — than he is. — 

Thackeray. 

PHIDE. 

The devil did grin ; for his darling sin is 
pride that apes humility. — Coleridge. 

He that is proud eats up himself : pride is 
his own glass, his own trumpet, his own chron- 
icle ; and wdiatever ]iraise3 itself hut in the 
deed, devours the deed in the praise. — • 

Shaks^earc. 

An avenging God closely follows the haughty. 

Seneca. 


Pride that dines on vanity sups on con- 
tempt. — Franklin. 

Pride’s chickens have bonny feathers, but 
they are an expensive hrood to rear. They eat 
up everything, and are always lean when 
brought to market, — Alexander Smith. 

The pride of woman, natural to her, never 
sleeps until modesty is gone. — Addiso7i. 

"Where pride begins, love ceases. —Lamter. 

A proud woman wdro has learned to submit 
carries all her pride to the reinforcement of her 
submission, and looks down with severe supe- 
riority on all feminine assumption as unbe- 
coming. — George Eliot 

There is much proud humility and humble 
pride in the world. — J. L. Basford. 

Pride, the first peer and president of hell. — 

De Foe. 


It is a common error, of which a wise man 
will beware, to measure the work of our neigh- 
bor by his conduct towards ourselves. ^ How 
many rich souls might we not rejoice in the 
knowledge of, were it not for our pride ! — 

Biohter. 


’Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of 
soul : I think the Romans call it stoicism. — 

Addison. 


Pride often miscalculates, and more often 
misconceives. The proud man places himself 
at a distance from other men. Seen through 
that distance, others })erhaps appear little to 
Mm; but he forgets that this very distance 
causes him also to appear equally little to 
others. — GoUon. 
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Pride is of such intimate connection with in- 
gratitude that the actions of ingratitude seem 
directly resolvable into pride as the principal 
reason of them. — South. 


Fancy and pride seek things at vast expense. 

Young. 

The sin of pride is the sin of sins, in which 
all subsequent sins are included, as in their 
germ ; they are but the unfolding of this one. 

Trench. 


How can there be pride in a contrite heart ? 
Humility is the earliest fruit of religion. — 

Hosea Ballou. 


The disesteem and contempt of others is 
inseparable from pride. It is hardly possible 
to overvalue ourselves but by undervaluing our 
neighbors. — Clarendon. 

Pride hath no other glass to show itself hut 
pride ; for supple knees feed arrogance, and 
are the proud man’s fees. — Shakspeare. 

As for environments, the kingliest being ever 
born in the flesh lay in a manger. — Chapin. 

We mortals, men and women, devour many 
a disappointment between breakfast and dinner 
time ; keep l)ack the tears, and look a little 
pale about the lips, and in answer to inquiries 
say, “Oh, nothing!” Pride helps us; and 
pride is not a bad thing when it only urges us 
to hide our own hurts, not to hurt others. . — 
George Eliot. 

The haughty woman who can stand alone, 
and requires no leaning-place in our hearts, 
loses the spell of her sex. — Bulwer-I/ytton, 

Pride and weakness are Siamese twins. — 

Lowell. 


Pride hath ennobled some, and some dis- 
graced ; it hurts not in itself, but as ’t is 
placed. — Stillingfleet. 

Pride eradicates all vices but itself. — 

Emerson. 


Though Diogenes lived in a tub, there might 
be, for aught I know, as much pride under his 
rags as in tlie fine-spun garments of the divine 
Plato. — Swift 

Pride, in some particular disgxxise or other, — 
often a secret to the proud himself, — is the 
most ordinary spring of action among men. — 

Steele. 


Men very rarely put ofl‘ the trappings of 
pride till they who are about them put on their 
winding-sheet. — Clarendon. 

Vanity and pride sustain so close an alliance 
as to be often mistaken for each other. — 

Gladstone. 


There is an art in pride ; a man might as 
soon learn a trade. Those who w^ere not brought 
U13 to it seldom prove, their craftsm asters. — 

Jeremy Collier. 

Pride cannot see itself by mid-day light ; the 
peacock’s tail is farthest from his sight. — 

Barton Eolyday. 

Pride is both a virtue and a vice. — 

Theodore Parker. 


Here beggar pride defrauds h(‘r daily cheer, 
to boast one splendid hamiuct once a y(‘ar. — 

Goldsmith. 


The never-failing vice of fools. — Pope. 


Pride may be allow(*d to this or that degree, 
else a man cannot keej) up his dignity, lu 
gluttony there must bo eating, in drunkenness 
there must he drinking; ’tis not the eating, 
nor ’t is not the drinking, that must be blamed, 
but the excess : so in pride. — Selden. 

Pride re([uires very costly food, — • its keeper’s 
happiness. — Colton. 

Some people are proud of their humility. — 

Beecher. 


One thing pride has which no other vice 
that I know of has, — it is an enemy to itself, 
and a proud man cannot endure to see i)ride in 
another. — Peltham. 


Pride, wdiere wit fails, stops in to our de- 
fence, and fills up all the mighty void of sotiso. 

Pope. 

How poor a thing is pride, when all, as 
slaves, differ hut in their fetters, not their 
graves ! — Daniel. 


There is no one passion which all mankind 
so naturally give in to as pride, nor any other 
passion which appears in such dilforent dis- 
guises. It is to be found in all habits and all 
complexions. Is it not a question wdiether it 
does more harm or good in the world, and if 
there he not such a thing as what we may call 
a virtuous and laudable pride ? — Steele. 
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‘ Who cries out on pride tliat can tlierein tax 
any private party Doth it not flow as hugely 
as the sea ? — BhaJcspeare. 

He whose pride oppresses the humble may 
perhaps be humbled, but will never be humble. 

Lavater, 


All other passions do occasional good ; but 
when pride puts in its word, everything goes 
wrong. — HiisTcin. 

Pride is seldom delicate ; it will please itself 
with very mean advantages. — Dr. Johnson. 

Measure not thyself by thy morning shadow, 
but by the extent of tliy grave ; and reckon 
thyself above the earth by the line thou must 
be contented with under it. — Sir T. Browne. 


When pride thaws, look for floods. — Bailey. 

When a proud man thinks best of himself, 
then God and man think worst of him. — 

Horace Smith. 


If we add to our i)ride what we cut off from 
less favorite faults, we arc merely taking our 
errors out of one pocket to put them into 
another. — Ghatficld. 


Pride seems to be o(pially distributed ; the 
man who owns the carriage and the man who 
drives it seem to have it just alike. — 

E. W. Shaw. 


The proud man is forsaken of God. — Plato. 


In reality, there is perhaps no one of our 
natural ])assions so hard to subdue as pride. 
Disguise it, struggle with it, stifle it, mortify 
it as much as you pleascj, it is still alive, and 
will every now and then pee]) out and show 
itself. — 'Franklin. 


Spiritual prido is the most dangerous and 
the most arrogant of all sorts of pride. — 

BiGiardson. 


0 world, how apt we are to bo proud ! — 

Shakspeare. 

Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dinod with 
Poverty, and supped with Infamy. — Franklin. 

Pride, like laudanum and other poisonous 
modicines, is beneficial in small, though in- 
jurious in largo quantities. No man who is 
not pleased with himself, even in a personal 
sense, can please others. — Frederic Saunders. 


Pride, like the magnet, constantly points to 
one object, — self ; but, unlike the magnet, it 
has no attractive pole, but at all points repels. 

Colton. 

Pride is a counterpoise, and turns the scale 
against all woes. — Pascal. 

There is no passion which steals into the 
heart more imperce])tibly, and covers itself 
under more disguises, than pride. — Addison. 

In general, pride is at the bottom of all great 
mistakes. — Buskin. 


In every department of life — in its business 
and in its pleasures, in its beliefs and in its 
theories, in its material developments and in 
its spiritual connections — we thank God that 
we are not like our fathers, — Froude. 

PBINCIPLE. 

Man cannot make principles, he can only 
discover them ; and he ought to look through 
the discovery to the Author. — Thomas Paine. 

It behooves the high for their own sake to 
do tlimgs worthily. — Ben Joiison. 

It is in vain to expect any advantage from 
our profession of the truth, if we be not sin- 
cerely just and honest in o iir actions. — 

Mcv. Dr. Sharp. 

Whoever is right, the persecutor must be 
wrong. — William Penn. 

Sacrifice money ratber than principle. — 

BothscMld. 


The value of a principle is the number of 
things it will explain ; and there is no good 
theory of disease which does not at once sug- 
gest a cure. — Emerson. 

If principle is good for anything, it is worth 
living up to. — Franklin, 

I knew a man who was governed by no one 
in-inciplo in the world but fear ; ho had no 
manner of objection to going to church, but 
“lest the devil might take it ill.” — Sterne. 

There is no security in a good disposition 
if the support of good piincijiles — that is to 
say, of religion, of Ohriatian faith — be^ want- 
ing. It may be soured by misfortune, it may 
be corrupted by wealth, it may ^ be blighted 
by neediness, it may lose all its original bright- 
ness, if destitute of that support. — Southey. 
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PROCRASTINATION. 


Whatever Lies beyond the limits of experi- 
ence, and claims another origin than that of 
induction and deduction from established data, 
is illegitimate. — 6r. R, Lewes. 

Principles cannot die fFade Hampton, 

A good principle not rightly understood may 
prove as hurtful as a bad. — Milton. 


Let us cling to our principles as the mariner 
clings to his last plank when night and tem- 
pest close around him. — Adam Woolever, 


If they be principles evident of themselves, 
they need nothing to evidence them. — 

Tillotsmi. 


Men must have righteous principles in the 
first place, and then they will not fail to per- 
form virtuous actions. — Luther, 


Principle is a passion for truth. — Hazlitt, 


Principles, like troops of the line, are undis- 
turbed, and stand fast. — Michter. 


Dangerous principles impose upon our under- 
standing, emasculate our spirits, and spoil our 
temper. — Jeremy Collier. 


Still it is a fine sight to see a man who has 
never changed his principles. — Jules Favre^ 


A good intention clothes itself with sudden 
power. When a god wishes to ride, any ship 
or pebble will bud and shoot out winged feet, 
and serve him for a horse. — Fmerson. 

PRISOIT. 

The living grave of crime. — Joaquin Miller, 


Prisoned in a parlor, snug and small, like 
bottled wasps upon a southern wall. — Cowper, 


Shut up in the prison of their own consciences. 

Archbishop Usher, 

The worst prison is not of stone. It is of a 
throbbing heart, outraged by an infamous life. 

^ Beecher, 

Young Crime’s finishing-school. — 

Mrs. Balfour, 

To trial bring her stolen charms, and let her 
prison be my arms. — Earl of Egremont, 


PBOCBASTINATION. 

Let ’s take the instant by the forward top ; 
for we are old, and on our quick’st decrees the 
inaudible and noiseless foot of Time steals, ere 
we can elfect them. — Shakspeare. 


Our good purposes foreslowed are become 
om* tormentors upon our death-bed. — 

Bishop Hall. 

By one delay after another they spin out 
their whole lives, till there’s no more future 
left for them. — H Estrange. 

Lingering labors come to naught. — 

SoiLthwell, 


There is, by God’s grace, an immeasurable 
distance between late and too late. — 

M^nc. Ewctchine. 

There is no dallying with God. — 

Archbishop Usher, 

Indulge in procrastination, and in time you 
will come to this, that because a thing ought 
to be done, therefore you can’t do it. — 

Charles Btixton. 


The man who procrastinates struggles with 
ruin. — Hesiod, 


Procrastination is the thief of time. — 

Yoimg, 

When things are come to the execution, 
there is no secrecy comparable to celerity. — 
Bacon, 

Who prorogues the honesty of to-day till to- 
morrow, will probably prorogue his to-morrow 
to eternity. — Lamter, 


The greatest thief this world lias ever pro- 
duced is procrastination, and ho is still at large. 

H. W, Bhaw, 

There is no moment like the present ; not only 
so, hut, moreov(?r, there is no moment at all, — 
that is, no instant force and energy, hut in the 
presenL The man who will not execute his 
resolutions when they are fresh upon him can 
have no hope from them afterwards. — 

Miss Edgeworth, 

Procrastination is the kidnapper of souls 
and the recruiting-ofiicer of hell. — - 

Edward Iri^mg. 

Is not he imprudent, who, seeing the tide 
making haste towards him apace, will sleep till 
the sea overwhelms him ? — Tillotson, 
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For it comes to pass oft tliat a terrible oath, 
with a swaggering accent sharply twanged off, 
gives manhood more approbation than ever 
proof itself would have earned him. — 

Shakspeare. 

None so nearly disposed to scoffing at religion 
as those who have accustomed themselves to 
swear on trihing occasions. — Tillotson. 


To swear is neither brave, polite, nor wise. — 

Fope. 

A single profane expression betrays a man’s 
low breeding. — Joseph Oook, 


Most people who commit a sin count on some 
personal benefit to be derived therefrom, but 
profanity has not even this excuse. — 

Ilosoa Ballou. 


Immodest words admit of no defence. — 

Pope. 


Ill deeds are doubled with an evil word. — 
Shakspeare. 


The devil tempts men through their ambi- 
tion, their cupidity, or their appetite, lentil ho 
comes to the profane swearer, whom lie clutches 
without any reward. — Horace Mann. 


It is difficult to account for a practice which 
gratifies no passion and promotes no interest. — 

Mohert Hall. 


Profaneness is a brutal vice. He who in- 
dulges in it is no gentleman, I care not wliat 
his stamp may be in society ; I care not what 
clothes he wears, or wliat culture ho bosists. — 
Chapin. 


"When a gentleman is disposed to swear it is 
not for any standers-by to curtail his oaths. — 
^hakspearc. 

The loud type of vulgarity. — Emerson. 


Every one knows the veneration which was 
paid by the Jews to a name so great, wonderful, 
and holy. They would not let it enter even 
into thexr religious discourses. "What can wo 
then think of those who make use of so tre- 
mendous a name, in the ordinary expression of 
their anger, mirth, and most impertinent pas- 
sions ? — Addison. 


PBOGBESS. 

All growth that is not towards God is grow- 
ing to decay. — George Macdonald. 


We are either progressing or retrograding all 
the while ; there is no such thing as remaining 
stationary in this life. — 

James Freeman Clarke. 


Humanity, in the aggregate, is progressing, 
and philanthrojiy looks forward hopefully. — 

Rosea Ballou. 


Political convulsions, like geological upheav- 
ings, usher in new epochs of the world’s pro- 
gress. — Wendell Phillips, 

Every age lias its problem, by solving which 
humanity is helped forward. — Heinrich Heine. 

It is curious to note the old sea-margins of 
human thought. Each subsiding century re- 
veals some new mystery ; we build where mon- 
sters used to hide themselves. — Longfellow. 

Even Holland and Spain have been posi- 
tively, though not relatively, advancing. — 

Macaulay. 

What pains and tears the slightest steps of 
man’s progress have cost ! Every hair-breadth 
forward has been in the agony of some soul, 
and humanity has reached blessing after bless- 
ing of all its vast achievement of good with 
bleeding feet. — Bartol. 

Revolutions never go baclcwards. — Emerson. 

The slowest of us cannot but admit that the 
world moves. — Wendell Phillips. 

Modern invention has banished the spinning- 
wheel, and the same law of progress makes the 
woman of to-day a different woman from her 
grandmother. — B^isan B. Anthony. 

Living movement. — Carlyle. 

Moral excellence is the bright consummate 
flower of all progress. — Charles Bimner. 


Tt is in the stomach of plants that develop- 
ment begins, and ends in the circles of the uni- 
verse. 'Tis a long scale from the gorilla to 
the gentleman, — from the gorilla to Plato, New- 
ton, Shakspeare, — to the sanctities of religion, 
the refinements of legislation, the summit of 
science, art, and poetry. The beginnings are 
slow and infirm, but it is an always accelerated 
march. — Emerson. 
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Woman has so long been subject to the dis- 
abilities and restrictions with which her pro- 
gress has been embarrassed that she has become 
enervated, her mind to some extent paralyzed ; 
and like those still more degraded by personal 
bondage she hugs her chains. — Lucretia Mott. 

An original sentence, a step forward, is worth 
more than all the centuries. — JEmcrson, 

Any society which is not improving is deterio- 
rating, and the more so the closer and more fa- 
miliar it is. Even a really superior man almost 
always begins to deteriorate when he is habitu- 
ally king of his company. — J, Stuart Mill. 

The public sense is in advance of private 
practice. — Chapin. 

Every time that a people which has long 
crouched in slavery and ignorance is moved to 
its low^est depths there appear monsters and 
heroes, prodigies of crime and prodigies of 
virtue. — Lamartine. 


Human improvement is from within out- 
wards, — Froude. 


It is for us to discharge the high duties that 
devolve on us, and carry our race onward. To 
he no better, no wiser, no greater than the past 
is to he little and foolish and had ; it is to mis- 
apply noble means, to sacrifice glorious oppor- 
tunities for the performance of sublime deeds, to 
become cumberers of the ground. — Garrison. 

I must do something to keep my thoughts 
fresh and growing. I dread nothing so much 
as falling into a rut and feeling myself becom- 
ing a fossil. — James A. Garfield. 

I am suffocated and lost when I have not the 
bright feeling of progression. — 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 


The world is past its infancy, and will no 
longer he contented with spoon-meat. Time 
has added great improvements, but those very 
improvements have introduced a train of arti- 
ficial necessities. — Lady Montagu. 

The progress of mankind is, upon the whole, 
a checkered and intercepted progi'esa ; and 
even where it is full formed, still, just as in 
the individual youth has charms that maturity 
under an inexorable law must lose, so the 
earlier ages of the world will ever continue to 
delight and instruct us by beauties that are 
exclusively or peculiarly their own. — 

Gladstone. 


Men of great genius and large heart sow’ the 
seeds of a new’ degree of progress in the world, 
but they bear fruit only after many years. — 
Mazzini. 


The stride of God ! — Victor Hugo. 


Man is continuahy saying to woman, “Why 
are you not more wise ? ” W oman is constantly 
saying to man, “Why are you not more lov- 
ing ? ” Unless each is both wise and loving 
there can he no real growth. — Thoreau. 

The pathway of progress will still, as of old, 
bear the traces of martyrdom, hut tlie advance 
is inevitable. — G, LI. Lewes. 


The true law of the race is progress and de- 
velopment. — W. G. Si'/rms. 

Nations are educated through suffering ; man- 
kind is purified through sorrow. The pow’er of 
creating obstacles to progress is liuman and 
partial. Omnipotence is with the ages. — 

Mazzini. 


We know no well-authenticated instance of 
a people which has decidedly retrograded in 
civilization and prosperity except from the 
influence of violent and terrible calamities, such 
as those that laid the Roman Empire in ruins, 
or those which about the begimiiiig of the six- 
teenth century desolated Italy. — Macaulay. 

Look up and not dowm ; look forw’ard and not 
back ; look out and not in ; and lend a hand. — 

E. E. Male. 


Women have now marvellous means of win- 
ning their way in the world ; and mind W’ith- 
out muscle has far greater force than muscle 
without mind. — Walter Bagchot. 


A fresh mind keeps the body fresh. Take 
in the ideas of the day, drain off those of 
yesterday. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


It is always hard to go beyond your public- — 

Emerson. 


The laws of intellectual progress are to he 
read in history, not in tbc individual experi- 
ence. We breathe the social air, since what 
we think greatly depends upon what others 
have thought. The paradox of to-day becomes 
the commonplace of to-morrow. The truths 
which required many years to discover and 
establish are now declared to be innate. — 

G. IL Lewes. 
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The woman’s hour has struck. — Warrington, 


The past which is so presumptuously brought 
forward as a precedent for the present, was 
itself founded on an alteration of some past 
that went before it. — Mme. de JStael. 

PROMISE. 

■ I will forethink what I will promise, that I 
may jjromise but what I will do. — Warwick. 

To build upon a foolish woman’s promise. — 

JShakspeare. 

Magnificent promises are always to be sus- 
pected. — Theodore Parker. 

Any one can be rich in ];)romises. — Ovi^. 

Promises retain men better than services ; 
for hope is to them a chain, and gratitude a 
thread. — J. Petit- Seym. 

PROMPTNESS. 

Who makes quick use of the moment is a 
genius of prudence. — Lmater. 

Timely service, like timely gifts, is doubled 
in value. — George Macdonald. 

The keen spirit seizes the prompt occasion. — 
Hannah More. 


The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, unless 
the deed go with it. — Shakspeare. 

PROSPERITY. 

Tiie temi)tations of prosperity insinuate them- 
selves after a gentle but very powerful manner, 
so that we are but little aware of them, and 
less able to withstand them. — AUerhury. 

Knaves will thrive when honest plainness 
knows not how to live, — Shirley. 

’ Men may bear much from fits of harsh 
severity, but not a long run of unmixed pros- 
perity. — Goethe. 

Prosperity demands of us more prudence and 
moderation than adversity. — Cicero. 

That fortitude which has encountered no 
dangers, that prudence which has suimounted 
no difficulties, that integrity which has been 
attacked by no temptation, can at best be con- 
sidered but as gold not yet brought to the test, 
of which therefore the true value cannot be 
assigned. —-Dr. Johnson. 


Prosperity is the touchstone of virtue ; for it 
is less difficult to bear misfortune than to 
remain uneorrupted by pleasure. — 

Phochefon-cauld. 

Arrogance is the outgrowth of prosperity. — 

Plautus. 


Prosperities can only be enjoyed by those who 
fear not at all to lose them. — Jereyyiy Taylor. 

Who feels no ills should therefore fear them, 
and when fortune smiles be doubly cautious, 
lest destruction come remorseless on him, and 
he fall unpitied. — Sophocles. 

More in prosperity is reason tost than ships 
in storms, their helms and anchors lost. — 

Sir J. Denham. 


To speak in a mean, the virtue of prosperity 
is temperance, the virtue of adversity is forti- 
tude, which in morals is the more heroic 
virtue. — Bacon. 

Prosperity often presages adversity. — 

Hosea Ballou. 


It requires a strong constitution to withstand 
repeated attacks of prosperity. — J. L. Basford. 

Prosperity is very liable to bring pride among 
the other goods with which it endows an indi- 
vidual ; it is then that prosperity costs too 
dear.^ — Hosea Ballou. 

Pi'osperity not seldom begets its opposite, and 
produces a niggardly spirit. — Henry Giles. 

We must distinguish between felicity and 
pi'osperity ,* for prosperity leads often to ambi- 
tion, and ambition to disappointment. — 

Landor. 


Prosperity makes some friends and many 
enemies. — Vaumnargues. 

Alas for the fate of men ! Even in the midst 
of the highest prosperity a shadowmay overturn 
the.nj ; but if they be in adverse fortune a 
moistened sponge can blot out the picture. — 

JBschylm. 

Prosperity lets go the bridle. — 

George Herbert. 

It is in the relaxation of security, it is in the 
expansion of prosperity, it is in the hour of 
dilation of the. heart, and of its softening into 
festivity and pleasure that the real character of 
men is discerned. — Burke. 
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Happy it were for ns all if we bore prosper- 
ity as well and wisely as we endure adverse 
fortune . 7^ Southey. 

Prosperity, in regard of our corrupt inclina- 
tion to abuse tbe blessings of Almiglity God,^ 
doth prove a thing dangerous to the soul of 
man. — Hooker. 

PROVERBS. 

The genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are 
discovered in their proverbs. — Bacon. 

Sense, shortness, and salt. — James Howell. 

Proverbs are for the most part rules of moral, 
or, still more properly, of prudential conduct. — 

Brands., 


Short sentences drawn from a long experience. 

Cervantes. 


The wisdom of the wise and the experience 
of ages. — Disraeli. 

Proverbs are somewhat analogous to those 
medical formulas which, being in frequent use, 
are kept ready made up in the chemists’ shops, 
and which often save the framing of a distinct 
prescription. — Whatehj. 

The study of proverbs may be more instruc- 
tive and comprehensive than the most elaborate 
scheme of philosophy. — Motherwell, 

Proverbs embody tlie current and practical 
philosophy of an age or nation. — 

William Fleming. 

Infinite riches in a little room. — Marlowe, 


The wise men of old have sent most of their 
morality down the stream of time in the light 
skiff of apothegm or epigram. — Whipple, 

The proverb answers where the sermon fails, 
as a well-charged pistol will do more execution 
than a whole barrel of gunpowder idly exploded. 

, W. Q, Simms. 

The proverbial wisdom of the populace in the 
street, on the roads, and in the markets in- 
structs the ear of him who studies man more 
fully than a thousand rules ostentatiously dis- 
played. — Zavater. 

The abridgments of wisdom. — Joubert, 

Short, isolated sentences were the mode in 
which ancient wisdom delighted to convey its 
precepts for the regulation of human conduct. — 

Warburtmi, 


How many of us have been attracted to reason ; 
first learned to think, to draw conclusions, to 
extract a moral from the follies of life, by some 
dazzling aphorism ! — Buliver-Lytton. 

Have at you with a proverb. — Shakspeare. 

PROVIBEhTCE. 

Gifts from on high in their own peculiar 
forms. — Goethe, 


We must follow, not force providence. — 

Shakspeare. 

To a close-shorn sheep God gives wind by 
the measure. — George Herbert. 

Duties are ours ; events are God’s. — Cecil. 

Who finds not providence all good and wise, 
alike in that it gives and what denies ? — Dope. 

Behind the dim unknown standoth God 
within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own. — Lowell. 


He that doth the ravens feed, yea, providently 
caters for the sparrow, be comfort to my age. — 
Shakspeare. 

Behind a frowning providence He hides a 
smiling face. — Cowper. 

God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold: 
we must not tear the close-shut leaves apart ; 
time will reveal the calyxes of gold. — 

May Jliley Smith. 

The storm that tosses the vessel is sent by 
the same Hand that guides the helm. — 

Hosea Ballon. 


We defy augury ; there is a special provi- 
dence in the fall of a sparrow. — Shakspeare. 

Providence has a wild, rough, incalculable 
road to its ends ; and it is of no use to try to 
whitewash its huge, mixed instrumentalities, 
or to dress up that terrific benefactor in a clean 
shirt and vhite neckcloth of a student in 
divinity. — Mmerson. 

PRITDEHCE. 

Pradence is not poverty ; it is the thorny 
road to wealth. — Charles Meade. 


The virtuous woman flees from danger ; she 
trusts more to her prudence in shunning it 
than in her strength to overcome it. — • 

J. Petit’Senn, 
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A man exercising no foretlionght will soon 
experience present sorrow. — Coi^uciuLs. 

It is prudence that first forsakes the wretched. 

Ovid, 


An army abroad is of little use unless there 
are prudent counsels at home. — Cicero. 

Too many, through want of prudence, are 
golden apprentices, silver journeymen, and 
copper masters. — WMteJield. 

In Tirgil’s account of the good housewife, 
who rises early in order to measure out the 
work of the household, and in Solomon^s de- 
scription of the thrifty woman of his time, one 
sees the value set upon feminine industry and 
economy in times far removed from our own. — 
Jidia, Ward Hoice. 

A woman^s best q^ualitios are harmful if 
undiluted with prudence. — Victor Hugo. 

So near is falsehood to ti'uth that a wise man 
would do well not to trust himself on the 
narrow edge. — Cicero. 

Prudenco is the virtue of the senses. — 

JEmerson. 


No protecting povrer is wanting if prudence 
be used. — Juvenal. 


Remember that nothing will supply tho want 
of prudence, and that negligence and irregu- 
larity long continuexi will make knowledge 
useless, wit ridiculous, and genius contemp- 
tible. — Dr. Johnson, 


Prudence is one of the virtues which* were 
called cardinal by the ancient ethical writers. — 
JViUiarn Fleming, 

In every tiling the middle course is best. — 

Flautus. 


When any great design thou dost intend, 
think on the moans, the manner, and the end. 

Sir J. Denham, 

Put armor bn thy ears and on thy eyes. 

Sh^ikspearc. 

That should be long considered which can 
be decided but once. — FuUius Syrus. 

There is no amount of praise which is not 
hea[)ed on prudence ; yet there ^ is not the 
most insignificant event of which it can make 
na sure. — liochefoucauld. 


A man is an ill husband of his honor that 
entereth into any action the failing wherein 
may disgmee him more than the carrying of it 
through can honor him. — Bacon. 

We accomplish more by prudence than by 
force. — Tacitus. 


Economy in love is peace to Nature ; much 
like economy in worldly matters. We should be 
pmdent ; never love too fast. Profusion wiR 
not, cannot always last. — John Wolcott. 

It becomes a wise man to try negotiation 
before arms, — Terence. 


Pnidence supposes the value of the end to be 
assumed, and refers only to the adaptation of 
the means. It is the relation of right means 
for given ends. — Whewell. 


If thou art terrible to many, then beware of 
many. — Ausonius. 

No god is absent where prudence dwells. — 

Juvenal. 


Pnidence is but craft that commands an 
unfaithful silence. — Hannah More. 


The rules of prudence, like the laws of the 
.stone tables, are for the most part prohibitive, 
“Thou shalt not" is their characteristic for- 
mula. — Coleridge. 


Dine on little, and sup on less. — Cervantes. 


Prudence is not only the first in rank of the 
virtues political and moral, but she is the 
director and regulator, the standard of them 
all. — BurJee. 

PBXXDERX. 

There are no greater prudes than those women 
who have some secret to hide. — George Sand. 


A jest that makes a virtuous woman only 
smile often frightens away a prude ; hut when 
real danger forces the former to flee, the latter 
advances. — LaUna. 


That pnxdeiy which survives youth and 
beauty resembles a scarecrow left in the fields 
after harvest. — J. Petit- Serm. 


' Some women don buckler and spear to fight 
dragons which have no existence. 

F. A. Durivage. 
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Prudery is the hypocrisy of modesty. — 

Massias. 


When I meet a woman without charity — and 
there are plenty of them — I always know she 
needs it from others. — Florence Marryat 

Prudery is ignorance. — Goldsmith. 

Prudery is often immodestly modest ; its 
habit is to multiply sentinels in propoi-tion as 
the fortress is less threatened, — G. D. Preiitice, 


Prudery is the bastard child of Tirtue. — 

Ouida, 


Prudery is the innocence of the vicious, — 
external sanctity, assumed as a cover for inter- 
nal laxity. — Chatjield. 


Over-niceness maybe under-niceness. — 

Richardson, 

PUBIiIO. 

It is the great interest of particulars to 
advance the good of the community. ■ — 

FFstrange, 

A man, if he be active and energetic, can 
hardly fail also, be he never so selfish, of bene- 
fiting the general public interest. — 

Benjamin F, Bictler. 


The public is wiser than the wisest critic. — 
Bancroft, 

All nations that grew great out of little or 
nothing did so merely by the public-minded- 
ness of particular persons. — South. 

Self-interest, be it enlightened, works in- 
directly for the public good. — Prescott. 

An enlightened self-interest, which, when 
well understood, they tell us will identify with 
an interest more enlarged and public. — Burke. 

PTJlSrCTUrAIiITY. 

Regularity is unity ; unity is godlike. — 

Richter. 


It is no use running ; to set out betimes is 
the main point. — La Fontaine. 


Strict punctuality is a cheap virtue. — 

Franklin. 

The most indispensable qualification of a 
cook is punctuality. The same must be said 
of guests. — Brillat-Savarin, 


Unfaithfulness in the keeping of an appoint- 
ment is an act of clear dishonesty. You may 
as well boiTow a person’s money as his time. — 

PLorace Mann, 


Punctuality is the stern virtue of men of 
business, and the graceful courtesy of princes. — 

Buhver-Lytton, 

PTTOTSHMElSrT. 

That is the bitterest of all, — to wear the 
yoke of our own wrong-doing. — George Eliot. 

Never yet were the feelings and instincts of 
our nature violated with impunity ; never yet 
was the voice of conscience silenced without 
retribution. — Mrs. Jameson. 


It is far less to suffer punishment than to 
deserve it. — Ooid. 


Every great example of punishment has in 
it some injustice ; but the sufiering individual 
is compensated by the public good. — Tacitus, 

If thou doest bad, expect not goodness ; for 
the tamarisk never brings forth the grape-fruit. 

Saadi, 

A just chastisement may benefit a man, 
though it seldom does ; but an unjust one 
changes all his blood to gall. — Ouida. 

If punishment reaches not the mind and 
makes not the will supple, it hardens the 
offender. — Locke. 

Every instance of a man’s suffering the pen- 
alty of the law is an instance of the failure of 
that penalty in eff(‘cting its purpose, wliich is 
to deter. — Whately. 


The object of punishment is prevention from 
evil ; it never can be made impulsive to good. 

Horace Mann. 


Punishment is a fruit that, unsuspected, 
ripens within the fiower of the pleasure that 
concealed it. — Emerson. 


■ Corporeal punishment falls far more heavily 
than most w^eighty pecuniary penalty. — 

Seneca. 


Don't let us remine in punishment, even 
when the hand of God alone inflicts it. The 
best of us are but poor wretches, just saved 
from shipwreck. Can we feel anything but 
awe and pity when we see a fellow-passenger 
swallowed by the waves ? — George Eliot. 
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One man meets an infamous punishment for 
that crime which confers a diadem upon an- 
other. — Jximnal, 

The only effect of public punishment is to 
show the rabble how bravely it can be borne. — 

Landor. 


Though punishment be slow, still it comes. 

George Herbert, 

It is as expedient that a wicked man be 
punished as that a sick man be cured by a 
physician ; for all chastisement is a kind of 
medicine. — Plato, 

The public have more interest in the punish- 
ment of an injury than he who receives it. — 

Cato, 


That kind of discipline whose pungent sever- 
ity is in the manifestations of paternal love, 
conif)assion, and tenderness is the most sure of 
its object. — Hosca Ballou. 

We do not correct the man we hang ; we 
correct others by him. — Montaigne. 

The best of us being unfit to die, what an 
inexpressible absurdity to put the worst to 
death ! — Hawthorne. 


The schoolmaster deserves to bo beaten him- 
self who beats Nature in a boj?’ for a fault. — 

Thomas Fuller, 


The severity of laws prevents their execu- 
tion. When the penalty is excessive, one is 
forced to prefer impunity. — Montesguieu. 

The work of eradicating crimes is not by 
making imnishmout familiar, but formidable. 

Goldsmith. 


Our measure of rewards and punishments is 
most partial and incomplete, absurdly inade- 
quate, utterly worldly ; and we wish to continue 
it into the next world. Into that next and awful 
world we strive to pursue men, and send after 
thorn our impotent party verdicts of condemna- 
tion or acquittal. Wo set up our paltry little 
rod to measure heaven immeasurable. — 

* Thackeray. 

PtTRITT. 

The sun, though it passes through dirty 
places, yet remains as pure as before. — 

Bw F. Coke, 

God be thanked that there are some in the 
world to whose hearts the barnacles will not 
cling. — /. G. Holland, 


Be purity of life the test, leave to the heart, 
to Heaven the rest. — Sprague. 

Every pure thought is a glimpse of God. — 

Bartol. 

Purity is the feminine, truth the masculine, 
of honor. — J. C. Hare. 


The purer the golden vessel, the more readily 
is it bent ; the higher worth of woman is sooner 
lost than that of man. — Richter. 


As pure in thought as angels are, to know 
her was to love her. — Rogers. 

The smallest speck is seen on snow. — Gay. 

Purity in person and in morals is true godli- 
ness. — Hosca Ballou. 


The love of woman is a precious treasure. 
Tenderness has no deeper source, devotion no 
purer shrine, sacrifice no more saintlike abne- 
gation. — Saint-Foix. 

Purity of heart is the noblest inheritance, 
and love the fairest ornament, of woman. — 
Matthias Claudius. 

Pure and chaste as the falling snow. — 

T. B. Read. 


While our hearts are pure, our lives are 
happy and our peace is sure. — 

William- Winter. 

Blessed be the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God. — Bible. 


I By the ancients, courage was regarded as 
practically the main part of virtue ; by us, 
though I hope we are not less brave, purity is 
so regarded now. — J. 0. Hare. 

There ’s nothing ill can dwell in such a 
temple. — Shakspeare. 

Let thy mind’s sweetness have its operation 
upon thy body, clothes, and habitation. — 

George Herbert. 

Make my breast transparent as pure crystal, 
that the world, jealous of me, may see the 
foulest thought niy heart does hold. — 

Buckingham. 

If a woman be herself pure and noble- 
hearted, she will come into eveiy circle as a 
person does into a heated room, who carries 
with him the freshness of the woods where he 
has been walking. — Frances Power Cobbe. 
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QUALITY. 


A spirit pure as Lers is always pure, e’eu 
while it errs. — Moore, 

Pure vestal thoughts in the translucent fane 
of her still spirit. — Tennyson. 

PTJBSE. 

The man whose purse is empty can cheerfully 
sing before the robber. — Juvenccl, 

How, without clothes, could we possess the 
master organ, soul’s seat and trae pineal gland 
of the body social, — 1 mean a purse ? — 

Carlyle, 


Avarice fills its purse at the expense of its 
belly. — Haliburton. 

I can get no remedy against this consump- 
tion of the purse ; borrowing only lingers and 
lingers it out, but the disease is incurable. — 

ShaJespear:, 

PYGMIES. 

Let us not put pygmies on pedestals. — 

Barhrc, 


Pygmies are pygmies still, though perched on 
Alps. — Young, 


Q* 


QXJACKEEY. 

Take the humbug out of ttis world, and you 
have n’t much left to do business with. — 

JS. W. Shaw, 


When a man puts on a character he is a 
stranger to, there is as much difference betureen 
what he appears and wdiat he is in reality as 
there is between a visor and a face. — JBriiyhre. 


Out, you impostors, quack-salving, cheating 
mountebanks ! Your skill is to make sound 
men sick, and sick men kill. — Massinger. 


Quacks pretend to cure other men’s disor- 
ders, but fail to find a remedy for their own. — 

Cicero, 


We do not think it necessary to prove that 
a quack medicine is poison ; let the vender 
prove it to be sanative. — Macaulay, 


nothing more strikingly betrays the credu- 
lity of mankind than medicine. Quackery 
is a thing universal, and universally success- 
ful. In this case it becomes literally true that 
no imposition is too great for the credulity of 
men. — Thoreau, 

QTTAX.ITY. 

Judge not by the number, but by the 
weight. — Cicero. 


Shining outward qualities, although they 
may excite first-rate expectations, are not un- 
usually found to he the companions of second- 
rate abilities. — Colton, 


Wood burns because it has the proper stuff 
in it ; and a man becomes famous because he 
has the proper stuff in him. — Goethe. 


You cannot judge by outward appearances ; 
the soul is only transparent to its Maker. — 

Ilosea Ballou. 


Quality, not quantity, is my measure. — 

Douglas Jerrold. 

A man or a woman- may he highly irritable, 
and yet be sweet, tender, gentle, loving, socia- 
ble, kind, charitable, thoughtful for others, 
unselfish, generous. — Charles Buxton, 

The best is the cheapest. — Franlclin, 

All her excellences stand in her so silently as 
if they had stolen upon her without her knowl- 
edge. — Sir T. Overhury. 

Be not dazzled by beauty, but look for those 
inward qualities which are lasting. — Seneca. 

Woman was formed to admire ; man to he 
admirable. His are the glories of the sun at 
noonday ; hers the softened splendors of the 
midnight moon. — Sir JP. Sidney. 


Totes should he weighed, not counted. — 

Mufus Choate, 

It is the qualities of the heart, not those of 
the face, that should attract us in women, be- 
cause the former are durable, the latter transi- 
tory. So lovable women, like roses, retain their 
sweetness long after they have lost their beauty. 

Lamartine. 
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QUIETNESS. 


Many individuals have, like uncut diamonds, 
shining qualities beneath a rough exterior. — 

Juvenal. 


Come, give us a taste of your quality. — 

Bhak&^eare. 

Beautiful to Ledyard, stiffening in the cold 
of a northern winter, seemed the diminutive, 
smoke-stained women of Lapland, who wrapped 
him in their fm‘s, and ministered to his neces- 
sities with kindness and gentle words. — 

Whittier. 

QtrARKEIi. 

The hatred of those who are the most nearly 
connected is the most inveterate. — Tacitus. 


The broil long doubtful stood ; as two spent 
swimmers that do cling together, and choke 
their art. — Shakspeare. 

I thought your love eternal. Was it tied so 
loosely that a quarrel could divide ? — JDryden. 

The quarrels of lovers are like summer 
storms ; everything is more beautiful when 
they have passed. — Mme, Neckcr. 

The best quarrels, in the heat, are cursed by 
those that feel their sharpness. — Shakspearc. 

Suffused and glaring with untender fire. — 

Thomson. 


It remiires two indiscreet persons to institute 
a quarrel j one individual cannot quarrel alone. 

AinU-Martin. 


Coarse kindness is at least better than coarse 
anger ; and in all private quarrels the duller 
nature is triumphant by reason of its dulness. — 
George Eliot. 

Women always find their bitterest foes among 
their own sex. — /. Petit-Senn. 


Contention, like a horse full of high feeding, 
madly hath broke loose, and bears down all 
before him. — Shakspeare. 

Persons unmask their evilest qualities when 
they do quarrel. — George Herbert. 

Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door. — 
Pope. 

A man may quarrel with himself alone ; 
that is, by controverting his better instincts 
and knowledge when brought face to face with 
temptation. — Cfhmning. 


One should not quarrel with a dog without 
a reason sufficient to vindicate one through ah 
the courts of morality, — Goldsmith. 

Have patience with the quarrelsomeness oi 
the stupid. It is not easy to comprehend that 
one does not comprehend. — 

Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


Jars concealed are half reconciled. — 

Thomas Fuller. 


In love quarrels the party that loves the 
most is always most willing to acknowledge the 
greater fault. — Sir Walter Scott. 

Weakness on both sides is, as we know, the 
motto of all quarrels. — Voltaire. 

The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it 
stands ; Ave should only spoil it by trying to 
explain it. — Sheridan. 


In a false quarrel there is no true valor. — 

Shakspeare. 

I wish it were never one’s duty to quarrel 
with anybody ; I do so hate it : but not to do 
it sometimes is to smile in the devil’s face. — 
George Macdonald. 

When two men quarrel, who owns the cooler 
head is the more to blame. — Goethe. 


In most quarrels there is a fault on both 
sides. A quarrel may be compared to a spark, 
which cannot be produced without a flint as 
well as a steel. Either of them may hammer on 
wood forever ; no lire will follow. — Colton. 

If he had two ideas in his head, they would 
fall out with each other. — Dr. Johnson. 

If you cannot avoid a quarrel with a black- 
guard. let your lawyer manage it, rather than 
yourself. Ko man sweeps his own chimney, 
but employs a chimney-sweeper, who has no 
objection to dirty work, because it is his trade. 

Colton. 

QHIETlSrESS, 

A gentleman makes no noise. — Emerson. 


Kemember always in painting, asin elotiuence, 
the greater your strength, the quieter will be 
your manner and the fewer your words ; and 
in painting, as in all the arts and acts of life, 
the secret of high success will be found, not in 
a fretful and various excellence, but in a quiet 
singleness of justly chosen aim. — Euskvn. 
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QUOTATIONS. 


Fulness is always (j^niet; agitation will an- 
swer for empty vessels only. — AlcotL 


It is tranq_uil people who accomplish much. — 

Thoreau, 


The grandest operations, hoth in Nature and 
grace, are the most silent and imperceptible. — 

CeciL 


The noonday quiet holds the hiU. — 

Tennyson. 

Coolness and absence of heat and haste indi- 
cate hne qualities. — Enurson. 

QUILIi. 

Quills are things that are sometimes taken 
from the pinions of one goose to spread the 
opinions of another. — Ghatfield, 


A quill hath proved the noblest gift to man. 

Eyrooi. 

A witty writer is like a porcupine ; his quill 
makes no distinction between friend and foe. — 

m PF. Shaw. 


The quill hath a good tongue. — YriarU. 


At the point of the pen is the focus, of the 
mind. — J. L. Basford. 


The feather whence the pen was shaped that 
traced the lives of these good men, dropped 
from an angel’s wing. — Wordsworth. 


Let there he gall enough in thy ink ; though 
thou write with a goose-j)en, no matter. — 

Shakspeare. 

A little instrument of mighty power. — 

. Cervantes. 


Oh 1 Nature’s noblest gift, — my gray-goose 
quill ! — Byron. 

QUOTATIONS. 

A beautiful verse, an apt I’emark, or a well- 
turned phrase, appropriately quoted, is always 
effective and charming. — Mme. du Eeffand. 


Backed his opinion with quotations. — 

Trior. 


What is said upon a subject is gathered from 
an hundred people. — Er. Johnson. 


The art of quotation requires more delicacy 
in the practice than those conceive who see 
nothing more in a quotation than an extract. — 

Disraeli. 


We are as much informed of a writer’s genius 
by what he selects as by what he originates. — 

Emerson. 


A book which hath been culled from the 
flowers of all hooks. — George Eliot. 

Our best thought comes from others. — 

Emerson. 


Under the veil of these curious sentences are 
hid those geims of morals which the masters 
of })hilosox)hy have afterwards developed into 
so many volumes. — Plntarch. 

By necessity, by proclivity, and by delight 
we quote. — Emerson. 

With just enough of learning to misquote. — 

Byron. 

A man, groundly learned already, may take 
much })rofit himself in using by epitome to 
draw other men’s works, for his own memory 
sake, into short room. — Roger Ascham. 

To select well among old things is almost 
eqnal to inventing new ones. — Ahhe TruUet. 

All ti’uly wise thoughts have been thonght 
already thousands of times ; but to make them 
truly ours, we must think them over again 
honestly, till they take firm root in our personal 
experience. — Goethe. 


Let the writer’s thought so ripen in thee that 
it becomes, as it were, tliy own thought. — 

Ghu-hi. 


Great authorities ai'e arguments. — 

Daniel Webster, 


He that borrows the aid of an equal under- 
standing doubles his own ; ho that uses that of 
a superior elevates his own to the stature of 
that he contemplates. — Burke. 

From the table of my momoiy I ’ll wipe away 
aU saws of books. — Shakspeare, 


When men think or do tbeir best, and when 
a sure hand culls out from all this best what is 
most beautiful or brave or strong, recombines 
the shapes, colors, or sounds, and then gives' 
back the image to the intellect through one of 
the senses, — that is art. — E. D. Huntington. 
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QUOTATIONS. 


Let every bookworm, wben in any fragrant, 
scarce old tome lie discovers a sentence, a story, 
an illustration, that does bis heart good, hasten 
to give it. — CoUHdgc. 

Some readers delight in abstracts and epit- 
omes. — Dr, Johnson, 


I pluck up the good lissome herbs of sentences 
by pruning, eat them by reading, digest them 
by musing, and lay them up at length in the 
high seat of memory. — Quern Mizabeth, 

Ruin half an author’s graces by plucking 
hon-mots from their places. — Hannah More, 

Many useful and valuable books lie buried in 
shops and libraries unknown and unexamined, 
unless some lucky compiler opens them by 
chance, and finds an easy spoil of wit and learn- 
ing. — Dr, Johnson* 

Next to the originator of a good sentence is 
the first q^uoter of it. — Emerson, 

Stale memorandums of the schools. — Swift, 

Some for renown on scraps of learning dote, 
and think they grow immortal as they quote. — 
Young, 

I am wonderfully pleased when I meet with 
any passage in an old Greek or Latin author, 
that is not blown upon, and which I have never 
met with in any quotation. — Addison. \ 

Why read a book which you cannot quote ? — 
Bentley. 

A couplet of verse, a period of prose, may 
cling to the rock of ages as a shell that survives 
a deluge. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Horace has enticed me into his pedantry of 
quotation. — Qowley, 

The obscurest sayings of the traly great are 
often those which contain the germ of the pro- 
foundest and most useful traths. — Mazzini, 


The mind will quote w'hether the tongue does 
or not. — Emerson. 


Why are not more gems from our great au- 
thors scattered over the country ? Great books 
are not in everybody’s reach ; and though it is 
better to know them thoroughly than to know 
them only here and there, yet it is a good work 
to give a little to those who have neither time 
nor means to get more. — Coleridge, 


Sentences are like sharp nails which force 
truth upon our memory. — Diderot, 

Full of wise saws ami modern instances. — 

Shakspeare, 

It is the beauty and independent worth of 
the citations, far more than their appropriate- 
ness, which has made Johnson’s' dictionary 
popular, even as a reading book. — Coleridge. 


Perish the men who said our good things be- 
fore us ! — Donatus. 


If the grain were separated from the chaif 
which fills the works of our national poets, 
what is truly valuable wmuld be to what is 
useless iu the proportion of a mole-hill to a 
mountain. — Burke, 


A great man quotes bravely and will not 
draw on his invention when his memory serves 
him with a word as good. — Emerson, 

It is good to respect old thoughts in the new- 
est books, because the old works in which they 
stand are not read. New translations of many 
truths, as of foreign standard works, must be 
given forth every half-century. — Richter , 

He picked something out of everything he 
read. — Flmy. 

’Twas this vain idolizing of authors which 
gave birth to that silly vanity of impertinent 
citations. — Gflanmll, 


Selected thoughts depend for their flavor 
upon the terseness of their expression ; for 
thoughts are grains of sugar or salt, that must 
be melted in a drop of water. — J. Betit-Senn, 

Quotations are best brought in to conflrm 
some opinion controverted. — Swift, 


As people read nothing in these days that is 
more than forty-eight hours old, I am daily 
admonished that allusions, the most obvious, 
to anything in the rear of our own times need 
explanation. — De Quincey, 


When I first collected these authorities I was 
desirous that every quotation should be useful 
to some other end than the illustration of a 
word ; I therefore extracted from philosophers 
principles of science, from historians remark- 
able facts, from chymists complete processes, 
from divines striking exliortations, amd from 
poets beautiful descriptions, — Dr. Johnson. 
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RAIN. 


Some persons of bright parts have narrow 
remembrance ; for*, having riches of their own, 
they are not solicitous to borrow. — X>r. Watts. 


Classical quotation is the parole of hterary 
men all over the w^oiid. — Dr. Johnson, 


Most plagiarists, like the drone, have neither 
taste to select, nor industry to acquire, nor skill 
to improve ; hut imprudently pilfer the honey 
ready prepared for the hive. — Colton, 


Apt quotations carry conviction. — Gladstone. 

In quoting of books, quote such authors as 
are usually read ; others you may read for your 
own satisfaction, but not name them. — Seldcn. 

If these little sparks of holy fire which I have 
thus heaped up together do not give life to your 
prepared and already enkindled spirit, yet they 
will sometimes help to entertain a thought, to 
actuate a passion, to employ and hallow a fancy. 

Jeromy Taylor. 


R. 


BADICALISM. 

To redeem a world sunk in dishonesty has 
not been given them. Solely over one man 
therein thou hast quite absolute control. Him 
redeem, him make honest. — Carlyle. 

Radicalism is but the desperation of logic. — 

Lamartine. 


I am trying to do two things, — dare to be a 
radical, and not be a fool ; which, if I may 
judge by the exhibitions around me, is a matter 
of no small difficulty. — James A. Garfield. 

RAGE. 

When one is transpoited by rage, it is best 
to observe attentively the effects on those who 
deliver themselves over to the same passion. — 

Plutarch. 


Rage is a short-lived fury. — J. Petit-Semi. 

They could neither of them speak for rage, 
and so fell a-sputtering at one another like two 
roasting apples. — Congreve. 

Rage is mental imbecility. — Eosea Ballou,. 

’T was grief no more, or grief and rage were 
one within her soul ; at last ’t was rage alone. — 
JDryden. 

Rage is essentially vulgar. — Coleridge. 

Hasty \¥rath and heedless %azardy do breed 
repentance late and lasting infamy. — Spenser, 

I remember, when the fight was done, when 
I was dry with rage and extreme toil, breath- 
less and faint, leaning on my sword, came there 
a certain lord. — Shakspeao'e. 


BAIN. 

The hooded clouds, like friars, tell their 
heads in drops of rain. — Longfellow. 

I think rain is as necessary to the mind as to 
vegetation. My very thoughts become thirsty, 
and crave the moisture. — John Burroughs. 

Tor the rain it raineth every day. — 

Shalispeare. 

The clouds consign their treasures to the 
fields, and, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
prelusive drops, let all tlicir moisture flow in 
large effusion o’er the freshening world. — 

Thomson. 


If there be one rigbteous person, the rain 
falls for his sake. — Buddha. 


Clouds dissolved the thirsty ground supply. 

lioscommon. 


The rain is playing its soft pleasant tune fit- 
fully on the skylight, and the shade of the fast- 
flying clouds across ray book passes with delicate 
change. — N. P. Willis. 

Remember that every drop of rain that falls 
bears into the bosom of the earth a quality of 
beautiful fertility. — G. H. Lewes. 

Nature, like man, sometimes weeps for 
gladness. — Beaconsfield,. 

Vexed sailors curse the rain for which poor 
shepherds prayed in vain. — Waller. 

He shall come down like rain txpon the 
mown grass : as showers that water the earth. 

Bible. 
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Foul with stains of gushing torrents and 
descending rains. — Addison, 

0 earth ! I will befriend thee more with rain 
than youthful April shall with all his showers ; 
in summer’s drought I ’ll drop upon thee still. — 

Shakspeare. 

The spongy clouds are filled with gathering 
rain . — Dry dm. 

Like a river down the gutter roars the rain, 
the welcome rain ! — Longfellow, 


And now the thickened sky like a dark ceil- 
ing stood ; down rushed the rain impetuous. — 

Milton. 


All Nature mourns, the skies relent in 
showers ; hushed are the birds, and closed the 
drooping flowers. — Lope. 

The kind refresher of the summer heats. — 

Thomson. 


The day is dark and cold and dreary ; it 
rains, and the wind is never weary. — 

Lomgfellow. 

All day the rain bathed the dark hyacinths 
in vain ; the flood may pour from morn till 
night, nor wash the pretty Indian white. — 

Hafiz. 

When the splitting wind makes flexible tj^e 
knees of knotted oaks. — Shakspca7^e. 


A little rain will fill tbe lily’s cup, which 
hardly moists the field. — Edwm Arnold, 

BAINBOW. 

God’s illumined promise. — Longfellow. 


Faithful to its sacred page. Heaven still 
rebuilds thy span. — Campbell. 

God’s glowing covenant. — Hosca Ballou. 


Conspicuous, with three listed colors gay, be- 
tokening peace from God, and covenant new. — 

Milton. 


The smiling daughter of the stoim. — Colton. 


The showery arch delights and puzzles the 
beholder’s eyes, that views the watery brede 
with thousand shows of paiuture varied, yet 
unskilled to tell or where one color rises or one 
faints. ' — John Bhillips. 


Blight pledge of peace and sunshine. — 

Hem'y Vaughan. 

And lo, in the dark east, expanded high, the 
rainbow brightens to the setting sun ! — Beattie. 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life. — 

Byron. 

So shines the setting sun on adverse skies, 
and paints a rainbow on the storm. — 

Dr. Watts. 


Born of the showier, and colored by the sun. 

J. 0. Prmee. 

Triumphant arch, that fill’st the sky when 
storms prepare to part ! — Campbell. 

BAiq-S:. 

Bank and riches are chains of gold, hut still 
chains. — Ihcffini. 

Every error of the mind is the more conspicu- 
ous and cul]iable in proportion to the rank of 
the person who commits it. — Juvenal. 


I weigh the man, not his title ; ’t is not the 
king’s stamp can make the metal better. — 

Wycherley. 

If it were ever allowable to forget what is due 
to superiority of rank, it w’ould be when the 
privileged themselves remember it. — 

Mme. Swetchine, 

Of the king’s creation you may he ; hut he 
who makes a count ne’er made a man. — 

Southern. 


Bank is a great beautifier. ■ — Bulwer-Lytton. 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; the 
man ’s the gowd for a’ that. — Burns. 

Quality and title have such allurements that 
hundreds are ready to give up all their ovm 
importance, to cringe, to flatter, to look little, 
and to pall every pleasure in constraint, merely 
to he among the great, though without the least 
hopes of improving their understanding or shar- 
ing their generosity. They noight be happier 
among their equals. — Goldsmith. 

BASENESS. 

Eeckless haste makes poor speed. ^Franhlin. 


Eumauity, ever fearless, rushes into all sorts 
of ci’ime. — Horace. 
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READING 




Rashness brings success to few, misfortune 
to many. — Phmdrus. 


Let us not thi'ow the rope after the bucket. 

Cervantes, 


We may outrun by violent swiftness that 
which we run at, and lose by overrunning. — 

Shakspeare. 

Rashness is oftener the resort of cowardice 
than of courage. — W ellington. 

To be rash is to be bold without shame and 
without skill. — Roger Ascham. 

Rashness is the fruitful but unhappy parent 
of misfortune. — Thomas Fuller, 


Must one rash word, the infirmity of age, 
throw down the merit of my better years ? — 

Addison, 


Rashness and haste make all things insecure. 

Sir J. Renham, 

I was too hasty to condemn unheai’d ; and 
you perhaps too prompt in your replies. — 

Dryden. 

Haste and rashness are storm and tempest. — 
Thomas Fuller, 

READihra. 

We ai’e now in want of an art to teach how 
hooks are to be read rather than to read them. 
Such an art is practicable. — Disraeli, 

It is manifest that all government of action 
is to he gotten by knowledge ; and knowledge 
best by gathering many knowledges, which is 
reading. — Sir P, Sidney, 


is the good reader that makes, the good 
book : a good head cannot read amiss. — 

Emerson. 


No man reads a hook of science from pure 
inclination. The hooks that we do read with 
pleasure are light compositions, which contain 
a quick succession of events. — Dr, Johnson, 


Read much, hut not many works. — 

Sir W. Eamilton. 


When what you read elevates your mind and 
fills you with noble aspirations, look for no 
other rule _ by which to judge a book : it is 
good, and is the work of a master-hand. — 

Bruybre, 


If thou wilt receive profit, read with humility, 
simplicity, and faith ; and seek not at any time 
the fame of being learned. — Thomas d Kempis. 

A man who attempts, to read all the new 
productions must do as the Ilea does, — skip. 

Rogers. 

The love of reading enables a man to exchange 
the wearisome hours of life wdiich come to every 
one for hours of delight. — Montesquieu, 

I am persuaded that the best education in 
the world is that which we insensibly acciuire 
from conversation wdth our intellectual supe- 
riors. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Eorce yourself to rellect on what you read, 
paragraph by paragraph. — Coleridge. 

Let us read with method, and propose to 
ourselves an end to what our studies may point. 
The use of reading is to aid us in thinking. — 

Gibbon. 


Much reading is like much eating, — wholly 
useless without digestion. — South, 

When I am reading a hook, whether wise or 
silly, it seems to me to bo alive and talking 
to mo. — Swift. 

Now, my young friends to wdiom I am ad- 
dressing myself, with reference to this habit of 
reading, I make bold to tell you that it is your 
pass to the greatest, the purest, and the most 
perfect pleasure that God has prepared for his 
creatures. — Anthony Trollope, 


By conversing with the mighty dead we 
imbibe sentiment with knowledge. — MazlitL 


As a man may he eating all day, and for 
w’ant of digestion is never nourished, so these 
endless readers may cram themsedvos in vain 
with intellectual food. ■— Dr. Watts, 


Graceful, ingenious, illuminative reading. — 

Carlyle, 

There is a world of science necessary in 
choosing hooks. 1 have known some people in 
great sorrow fiy to a novel, or the last light 
book in fashion. One might as well take a rose- 
draught for the plague ! Light reading does not 
do wnen the heart is really heavy. ^I am told 
that Goethe, when he lost his son, took to study 
a science that was new to Mm . All ! G oethe was 
a physician who knew what he was about. — 

Bulwer’Jjytton 
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BEASON. 


By reading a man does, as it were, antedate 
Iiis life, and make himself contemporary with 
the ages past ; and this way of running up 
beyond one’s nativity is better than Plato’s 
pre-existence. — JereMy Qollier, 

Shall a rascal, because he has read books, 
talk pertly to me ? — Colley Cibher, 

R,ead, read, sirrah, and refine your appetite ; 
learn to live upon instruction ; frost your mind 
and mortify your flesh. — Congreve, 

How well he is read, to reason against read- 
ing ! — Shakspeare, 

Bead and take your nourishment in at your 
eyes ; shut up your mouth and chew the cud 
of understanding. — Congreve, 


There is creative reading as well as creative 
writing. — Emerson. 


A discursive student is almost certain to fall 
into bad company. Ten minutes with a French 
novel or a German rationalist have sent a reader 
away with a fever for life. — Willmott. 

Uncertain whose the narrowest span, — the 
clown unread, or half-x'ead gentleman. — 

JDryden. 

We never read without profit if with the pen 
or pencil in our hand we mark such ideas as 
strike us by their novelty, or correct those we 
already possess. — Eimmermann. 

Beading Chaucer is. like brushing through 
the dewy grass at sunrise. — Lowell, 

He found shelter among books, which insult 
not, and studies that ask no (questions of a 
youth’s finances. — Lamb, 

Tliere was, it is said, a criminal in Italy who 
was suffered to make his choice between Guicci- 
ardini and the galleys. He chose the history. 
But the war of Pisa was too much for him ; 
he changed his mind, and went to the oars, — 

Macaulmj, 

If a man read little, he had need have much , 
cunning to seem to know that he doth not. — ' 

Bacon. \ 


Who reads incessantly, and to his reading 
brings not a spirit and judgment equal or supe- 
rior, uncertain and unsettled still remains ; 
deep versed in books, hut shallow in himself. — 

Miltoiig,, 


It is curious how tyrannical the hahit of 
reading is, and what shifts we make to escape 
thinking. There is no bore we dread being 
left alone with so much as our own minds. — 

Lowell. 


He is a worthy gentleman, exceedingly well 
read and profited in strange concealments. — 

Shaksj^eare. 

If a man begins to read in the middle of 
a book, and feels an inclination to go on, let 
him not quit it to go to the beginning. He 
may perhaps not feel again the inclination. — 

JDr. Johnson. 


A man who has any relish for fine writing 
either discovers new beauties or receives 
stronger impressions from the masterly strokes 
of a great author every time he peruses him ,* 
besides that he naturally wears himself into the 
.same manner of speaking and thinking, — 

Addison, 


1 cannot sit and think j books think for me. 

Lamb. 

I seek in the reading of my hooks only to 
please mj^self by an irreproachable diversion ; 
or if I study it is for no other science than that 
which treats of the knowledge of myself, and 
instructs me how to die and live well. — 

Montaigne. 

Books afford the surest relief in the most 
melancholy moments. — Zimmermann. 

Milton almost requires a solemn service of 
music to he played before you enter upon him. 
But he brings his music, to which who listen 
had need bring docile thoughts and purged 
ears. — Lamb. 

We have not read an author till we have 
seen his object, whatever it may he, as he saw 
it. — Carlyle. 

Nothing, in truth, has such a tendency to 
weaken not only the powders of invention, but 
the intellectual powers in general, _ as a habit of 
extensive and various reading without reflec- 
tion, — JDugald Siezdart. 

BEASON. 

If I go to heaven I want to take my reason 
with me. — B. G. Xngersoll. 

Beason will by degrees submit to absurdity, 
as the eye is in titiie accommodated to dark- 
ness. — Dr. Johnson. 
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Let us not dream tliat reason can ever Tje 
popular. Passions, emotions, may be made 
popular ; but reason remains ever tlie property 
of an elect few. — Goethe. 

There is a just Latin axiom, that he who 
seeks a reason for everj^thing subverts reason. — 

Epes Bargent. 

Eeason is mistress and queen of all things. — 

Cicero. 


Some persons there are who intellectually 
are reasonable enough, but whose life is quite 
irrational ; and there . are, on the other hand, 
those whose life is rational, and whose minds 
are devoid of reason. — Jouheri. 

There are times when to he reasonable is to 
be cowardly. — Mo/rie Ehner'EsclieiihcLcfim 

Eeason ! how many eyes thou hast to see 
evils, and how dim, nay blind, thou aiij in 
preventing them ! — Sir P. Sidney. 

Perfect reason avoids extremes, and wills us 
to he wise with discretion. — Molihre, 

Love reasons without reason. — 8hakspea,TC. 

Your own reason is the only oracle given you 
by Heaven. — Thomas Jefferson. 

I do not call reason that brutal reason which 
crushes with its weight what is holy and sacred, 
that malignant reason which delights in the 
errors it succeeds in discovering, that unfeeling 
and scornful reason which insults credulity. — 

Jouhert. 


Clear-sighted reason, wisdom’s judgment, 
leads ; and sense, her vassal, in her footsteps 
treads. — Sir J. JOenham. 

Let reason, then, at her own quarry fly; but 
how can finite grasp infinity ? — Eryden. 

Eeason lies between the spur and the bridle. 

George Herbert. 

Many are destined to reason wrongly ; others, 
not to reason at all ; and others, to persecute 
those who do reason. — Voltaire. 


Those who follow the banners of Eeason are 
like the well-disciplined battalions which, wear- 
ing a more sober uniform and making a less 
da-zzling show than the light troops commanded 
by Imagination, enjoy more safety, and even 
more honor, in the conflicts of human life. — 
Sir Walter Scott. 


It is not from reason and prudence that 
people marry, but from inclination. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


Let our reason, and not our senses, be tlie 
rule of our conduct ; for reason will teach us to 
think wisely, to speak prudently, and to behave 
worthily. — Conficcius. 

Eeason can discover things only near, — sees 
nothing that ’s above her. — Quarles. 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul. — 

Pope. 

Nowsee that noble and most sovereign reason, 
like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 

Shakspea7'e. 

He is not a reasonable man who by chance 
stumbles upon reason, but be who derives it 
from knowledge, from discernment, and from 
taste. — Rochefoucauld. 

We can only reason from what is ; we can 
reason on actualities, but not on possibilities. — 
Lord Bolingbroke. 

All reason is retiuspect ; it consists in the 
application of facts and principles previously 
known. This will show the very great impor- 
tance of knowledge, especially that kind wdiich 
is called experience. -- John Poster. 

If reasons were as plentiful as blackberrfcs, I 
would give no man a reason upon compulsion. 

Shakspea7*e. 

Eeason gains all men by compelling none. -- 

Aaron Hilk 


Women never reason, or, if they do, they 
either draw correct inferences from wrong prem- 
ises, or wrong inferences from correct premises; 
and they always poke the fire from the top. — 

WhaUly. 

I have no other but a woman’s reason : I 
think Mm so because I think him so. — 

Shakspeare. 

To be rational is so glorious a thing that two- 
legged creatures generally content themselves 
with the title. — Locke. 


The thread and train of consequences in intel- 
lective ratiocination is often long, and chained 
together by divers links, which cannot be done 
in imaginative ratiocination, by some attributed 
to brutes. — Sir M. Hale. 
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Good reasons must, of force, give place to 
■better. — ShaJcspeare. 

The proper work of man, the grand drift of 
human life, is to follow reason, — that noble 
spark kindled in us from heaven. — Barrow. 

Reason 's progressive ; instinct is complete : 
swift instinct leaps ; slow reason feebly climbs. 

Young. 

Let cavillers deny that brutes have reason ; 
sure ’t is something more: ’tis Heaven direct, 
and stratagems inspire, beyond the short extent 
of human thought, — TFilliarn Bom&rville. 

But for tradition, wo walk evermore to higher 
paths by brightening reason's lamp. — 

George Eliot. 

And what is reason ? Be she thus defined : 
Reason is upright stature in the soul. — Young. 

Sure, He that made us with such large dis- 
course, looking before and after, gave us not 
that capability and godlike reason to fust in us 
unused. — Bhalcs;peare. 

There is no opposing brutal force to the 
stratagems of human reason. — E Estrange. 

Though reason is not to be relied upon as 
universally sufficient to direct us what to do, 
yet it is generally to be relied upon and obeyed 
where it tells us what we are not to do. — 

South. 


Reason raise o’er instinct as you can : in this, 
’t is God directs ; in that, ’t is man. — Pope. 


Reason is, so to speak, the police of the king- 
dom of art, seeking only to preserve order ; in 
life itself, a cold arithmetician who adds up our 
follies, — sometimes, alas ! only the accountant 
in bankruptcy of a broken heart. — 

Eeinrioh Heine. 

In the matter of faith, we have the added 
weight of hope to that of reason in the convic- 
tions whicli we sustain relating to a future 
state. — - Chapin. 

Reason may cure illusions, but not suffering. 

A If red de Musset . 

Reason ought not, like vanity, to adorn her- 
self with ancient parchments, and the display 
of a genealogical tree ; more dignified in her 
proceedings, and proud of her immortal nature, 
she ought to derive everything from herself. — 

Mme. Necker, 


REBELLIOlSr. 

When all other rights are taken away, the 
right of rebellion is made perfect. — 

Thomas Paine. 


In a rebellion, when what’s not meet, but 
what must be, was law. — Shakspeare. 

Men seldom, or rather never for a length of 
time and deliberately, rebel against anything 
that does not deserve rebelling against, — . 

Carlyle. 

To redst violence is implanted in the nature 
of man. — Tacitus. 

Quell rebellion before it spreads. — Vespasian. 

I hate every violent overthi’ow, because as 
much is destroyed as is gained by it. — Goethe. 

BECOlSrCILIATIOlSr. 

It is much safer to reconcile an enemy than 
to conquer him ; victory may deprive him of 
his poison, but reconciliation of his will. — 

Feltham. 


Every relation to mankind, of hate or scorn 
or neglect, is full of vexation and torment. — 

Eeioey. 

It is more easy to forgive the weak who have 
injured us than the powerful whom we have 
injured. — Colton. 

How many a knot of mystery and misunder- 
standing would be untied by one word spoken 
in simple and confiding truth of heart ! How 
many a solitary place would be made glad if 
love were there, and how many a dark dwelling 
wmuld be filled with light ! — Eewey. 

God pardons like a mother who kisses the 
offence into everlasting forgetfulness. — Beecher. 

If you bethink yourself of any crime, unrecon- 
ciled as yet to Heaven and grace, solicit for it 
straight. — Shakspeare. 

Let not the sun go down upon your wrath ! 

Bihle. 

Oh, my dear friends, — you who are- letting 
miserable' misunderstandings nm on from year 
to year, meaning to clear them up some day, — 
if you only could know and see and feel that 
the time is short, how it would break the 
spell ! How you would go instantly and do 
the thing which you might never have another 
chance to do ! — Phillips Brooks. 
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REFINEMENT. 

Refinement is the delicate aroma of Chris- 
tianity. — Charlotte M. Y(nige, 

Refinement creates beauty everywhere. It 
is the grossness of the spectator that discovers 
anything like grossness in the object. — HazlitU 

The expressive word “ quiet” defines the 
dress, manners, bow, and even physiognomy of 
every true denizen of St. James and Bond 
Street. — iV. P, Willis. 


It is ill refinement and elegance that the 
civilized man differs from the savage. — 

Dr. Johmson. 

Among all the accomplishments of life none 
are so important as refinement ; it is not, like 
beauty, a gift of Nature, and can only be ac- 
quired by cultivation and practice. — 

James Ellis. 

To refine and polish is a part of our work in 
this world. — J. T. Headley. 

Refinement is the lifting of one’s self upwards 
from the merely sensual ; the effort of the soul 
to etherealize the common wants and uses of 
life. — Beecher. 

Refinement is superior to beauty. — Lascaris. 

That only can with propriety be styled re- 
finement which, by strengthening the intellect, 
purifies the manners. — Coleridge. , 

Refinement that carries us away from our! 
fellow-men is not God’s refinement. — Beecher. 


Too great refinement is false delicacy. — 

Rochefoucauld. 

Refinement is just as much a Christian grace 
in a man as in a woman ; but he is not such a 
hateful, unsexed creature without it as a woman 
is. — Charlotte M. Yonge. 

A woman must be truly refined to incite 
chivalry in the heart of a man. — Mme. Necker. 

True delicacy, as true generosity, is more 
wounded by an offence from itself — if I may 
be allowed the expression — than to itself. — 
Greville. 

No improvement that takes place in either 
sex can possibly be confined to itself. Each is 
a universal mirror to each, and the respective 
refinement of the one will always be in recipro- 
cal proportion to the polish of the other. — 

Colton. 


REFORM. 

’T is the talent of our English nation still to 
be plotting some new reformation. — Dry den. 

It is my great desire to reform my subjects, 
and yet 1 am ashamed to confess that I am un- 
able to reform myself. — Peter the Great. 

Each year one vicious habit rooted out, in 
time might make the worst man good. — 

Franklin. 


He who reforms himself has done more to- 
wards reforming the public than a crowd of 
noisy, impotent patriots. — Lavater. 

Force is no remedy. — John Bright. 

Conscious remorse and anguish must be felt, 
to curb desire, to break the stubborn will, and 
work a second nature in the soul, — Rowe. 


Reform, like charity, must begin at home. — 
Carlyle. 

The best reformers the world has ever seen 
are those who have commenced on themselves. 

H. W. Bhaw. 


The discontent with the existing order of 
things pervaded the atmosphere, %vherever the 
conditions were favorable, long before Colum- 
bus, seeking the back door of Asia, found him- 
self knocking at the front door of America. — 

Lowell. 


Reform is a work of time; a national taste, 
however wrong it may be, cannot bo totally 
changed at once. — Bir J. Rey^iolds. 

Long is the way and hard, that out of hell 
leads up to light. — Milton. 

Attempts at reform, when they fail, strengthen 
despotism; as ho that struggles, tightens those 
cords he does not succeed in breaking. — 

Colton. 

Bad men excuse their faults; good men will 
leave them. — Ben Jonson. 


Reform is a good replete with paradox ; it is 
a cathartic which our political quacks, like our 
medical, recommend to others, but will not 
take themselves ; it is admired by all w'ho can- 
not effect it, and abused by all who can ; it is 
thought pregnant with danger, for all time 
that is present, but would have been extremely 
profitable for that which is past, and will be 
highly salutary for that which is to come. — * 

Colton. 
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Men and nations can only be reformed in 
their youth ; they become incorrigible as they 
grow old. — EoicsseaiL, 

He who reforms, God assists. — Cervantes. 

In regard of onr deliverance past, and our 
danger present and to come, let us look up to 
God, and every man reform Ms own ways. — 

Bacon. 


Necessity reforms the poor, and satiety re- 
forms the rich. — Tacitus. 

We are reformers in spring and summer ; in 
autumn and winter we stand by the old, — re- 
formers in the morning, conservatives at night. 
Beform is alfirmativci, conservatism is negative; 
conservatism goes for comfort, reform for truth. 

Eiricrson. 


They say, best men are moulded out of faults, 
and, for the most, become much more the bet- 
ter for being a little bad ! — Shalcspcare. 

BEGBET. 

One of the sweetest pleasures of a woman is 
to canse regret. — Oavarni. 


It is folly to shiver over last year’s snow. — 

Whatcly. 

We often regret we did not do otherwise, 
when that very otherwise would, in all proba- 
bility, have done for us. — Colton. 

There is an aching that is worse than any 
pain. — George Macdonald. 

The present only is a man's possession ; the 
past is gone oxit of his hand wholly, irrevoca- 
bly. He may suffer from it, learn from it, — 
in degree, perhaps, expiate it; but to brood 
over it is utter madness. — Miss Moloch, 

Something will be gathered from the tablets 
of the most faultless day for regrets. — 

Mrs. Sigourney. 

Corild not all this flesh keep in a little life ? 
Poor Jack, farewell ! I could have better 
spared a better man. — SMhspeare, 

The business of life is to go forward; he who 
sees evil in prospect meets it in his way, but he 
who catches it by retrospection turns back to 
find it. That which is feared may sometimes 
be avoided, but that which is regretted to-day 
may be regretted again to-morrow. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


Hopes and regrets are the sweetest links of 
existence. — L. E. Landon. 

A wrong act followed by jnst regret and 
thoughtful caution to avoid like errors, makes 
a man better than he would have been if he 
had never fallen. — JSoratio Seyinou^r. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with a 
heaviness that ’s gone. — Shakspeare. 

Regrets over the past should chasten the 
future. — James Ellis. 

Why is it that a blessing only when it is lost 
cuts as deep into the heart as a sharp diamond ? 
Why must we first weep before we can love so 
deeply that our hearts ache ? — BicMer. 

BELIG-ION. 

Where true religion has prevented one crime, 
false religions have afforded a pretext for a 
thousand. — Colton. 


Religion does not censure or exclude un- 
numbered pleasures harmlessly pursued. — 

Cowper. 

It has been said that true religion will make 
a man a more thorough gentleman than aU the 
courts of Europe. — Charles Kingsley. 

Let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained without 
T'eligion. Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds of pecu- 
liar structure, reason and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle. — 

Washington. 

Every religion is good that teaches man to be 
good. — Thomas Paine. 

If I have read religious history aright, faith, 
hope, and charity have not always been found 
in a direct ratio with a sensibility to the three 
concords; and it is possible, thank Heaven ! to 
liave very erroneous theories and very sublime 
feelings. — George Eliot. 

Where religion is a trade, morality is a mer- 
chandise. — E. W. Shaw. 

If we are told a man is religions, we still ask, 
What are his morals ? But if we hear at first 
that he has honest morals, and is a man of nat- 
ural justice and good temper, we seldom think 
of the other question, whether he be religious 
and devout. — Shafteshury. 
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We cannot diange the profound and resist- 
less tendencies of the age toward religious lib- 
erty. It is our business to guide and control 
their application. — Gladstone. 

Areli^ous life is a struggle, and not a hymn. 

Mme. de Stael. 

I believe in religion against the religious, 
in the pitifuiness of orisons and in the sub- 
limity of prayer. — Victor Hugo. 

A man’s religion consists, not of the many 
things he is in doubt of and tries to believe, 
but of the few he is assured of and has no need 
of effort for believing. — Carlyle. 


We may as well tolerate all religions, since 
God himself tolerates all. — Fenelon. 


How religious the whole creation becomes as 
Science passes to and fro, touching the swarms 
of facts with her wand of order, to make them 
fall into line and present their thoughts. — 

John JVeiss. 


Which is more misshapen, — religion without 
virtue, or virtue without religion ? — Joubert. 


No ritual is too much, provided it is subsid- 
iary to the inner work of worship ; and all 
ritual is too much unless it ministers to that 
purpose. — Gladstone. 


Sincerity is the indispensable ground of all 
conscientiousness, and by conseq^uence of all 
heartfelt religion. — Kant. 


It is the great beauty of true religion that it 
shall be universal, and a departure in any in- 
stance from universality is a corniption of re- 
ligion itself. — Glanvill. 

The source of all good and of all comfort. — 

BurTce. 


Without religion the highest endowments of 
intellect can only render the possessor more 
dangerous if he he ill disposed; if well disposed, 
only more unhappy. — Southey. 


Many people make their own God ; and he 
is much what the French may mean when 
they talk of U bon JDie^, — very indulgent, 
rather weak, near at hand when we want any- 
thing, but far away out of sight when we have 
a mind to do wrong. Such a God is as much 
an idol as if he were an image of stone. — 

/. 0. Hare. 


Eeligion is the sole metaphysics that the 
masses are capable of understanding. — Joubert. 


To which religion do I belong ? To none 
that thou might’st name. And why to none ? 
For religion’s own sake. — Schiller. 


Measure not men by Sundays, without re- 
garding what they do all the week after. — 

Thomas Fuller. 


A heathen emperor said, if the gods were of- 
fended it was their own concern, and they 
were able to vindicate themselves. — Swift. 

There is nothing wanting to make all rational 
and disinterested people in the world of one 
religion, hut that they should talk together 
every day, — Po 2 )e. 

Religion is life essential. — 

George Macdonald. 


Religion, which is of itself the most cheerful 
thing in the world, is often made unlovely by 
the sourness of its professors. — llichardson. 


No religion but blasphemes a little. — 

Victor Hugo. 

Pure, religion may generally be measured by 
the cheerfulness of its professors, and suptu-sti- 
tion by the gloom of its victims. — Ohatjicld. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morality 
are indispensable supports. In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert those pillars of human 
happiness, those hrmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens. — IV ashingion. 


Religion is indeed woman’s panoply; no one 
who wishes her happiness would divest her of 
it; no one who appreciates her virtues would 
weaken her best security. — BartoL 


A true religious instinct never deprived man 
of one single joy; mournful faces and a sombre 
aspect are the conventional affectations of the 
weak-minded. — Eosea Ballou. 


A religion giving dark views of God, and in- 
fusing superstitious fear of innocent enjoyment, 
instead of aiding sober habits, will, by making 
men abject and sad, impair their moral force, 
and prepare them for intemperance as a refuge 
from depression or despair. — Channing. 
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The ship retains her anchorage, yet drifts 
with a certain range, subject to wind and tide; 
so we have for an anchorage the cardinal truths 
of the gospel. — Gladstone. 

Place not thy amendment only in increasing 
thy devotion, but in bettering thy life. — 

Thomas Fuller. 


Religious contention is the devil’s harvest.— 

La Fontaine. 


In religion, as in friendship, they who pro- 
fess most are ever the least sincere. — Sheridun. 

Ah ! what a divine religion might be found 
out if charity were really made the principle of 
it instead of "faith ! — Shelley. 

The dispute about religion and the practice 
of it seldom go together. — Young, 

In a word, the free Church in a free State has 
been the programme which led me to my first 
efforts, and which I continue to regard as just 
and true, reasonable and practical, after the 
studies of thirty years. — Count Cavour. 

When kings interfere in matters of religion, 
they enslave instead of protecting it. — Fdnelon. 

Religion is the hospital of the souls that the 
world has wounded. — J. Petit- Senn. 


Thicken your religion a little. It is evapo- 
rating altogether by being subtilized. — 

Mync. do S6vign6. 

What a solace Christianity must he to one 
who has an undoubted conviction of its truth ! 

Napoleon I. 

Difference of religion breeds more quarrels 
than difference of politics. — IF mdell Phillips. 

Religion is no more national than conscience, 

Mirabeau. 

I am of the religion of all those who are 
brave and good. — Ilenry IF. 

In the eax'ly ages religion was a thick forest, 
behind which armies could he drawn xip and 
completely covered ; but after so much felling 
of the timber it is now only a shrubbery, be- 
hind which sharpers occasionalJLy conceal them- 
selves, We mxist therefore guard against 
those who will insinuate themselves into every- 
thing, and meet thenx with the Spanish prov- 
erb, “ Behind the cross stands the devil.” — 

Schopenhauer. 


Lukewarm persons think they may accom- 
modate points of religion by middle ways and 
witty reconcilements, — as if they would make 
an arbitrament between God and man. — 

Paeon. 


There is nothing solid and substantial in this 
world but religious ideas. — Iloyer-Gollard. 

Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reasonable 
service ; all his laws are in themselves conduci- 
ble to the temporal interest of them that observe 
them. — Bentley. 

Religion is only in the service of the people ; 
it is not in the rosary and the prayer-carpet. — 

Saadi. 

Religion is the pious worship of God. — 

Cicero. 


There is nothing which favors and falls in 
with the natural greatness and dignity of human 
nature so much as religion, which does not only 
promise the entii’e refiiienient of the mind, but 
the glorifying of the body and the immortality 
of both. — Addison. 

/“Di'ink deep or taste not,” is a direction 
fully as applicable to X'eligion, if w’e would find 
it a source of pleasure, as it is to knowledge. — 

Wilbcrforce. 

Kothing can inspire religious duty or anima- 
tion but X'eligion. — Lord Coelchuni, 

The duties of religion, sincex'ely and regu- 
larly pei’formed, will always he sufficient do 
exalt the meanest and to exercise the highest 
understanding. — Br. Johnson. 

Religion does not censure or exclude unnum^- 
hered pleasures, harmlessly piirsuSff. — Cowper. 

I have lived long enough to know what I did 
not at one time believe, — that no society can 
be upheld in happiness and honor without the 
sentiment of religion. — Laplace. 

Sacrifice is the first element of religion, and 
resolves itself, in theological language, into the 
love of God. — Fronde. 

I endeavor in vain to give my parishioners 
more cheerful ideas of religion ; to teach them 
that God is not a jealous, childish, merciless 
tyrant; that he is best served by a regular 
tenor of good actions, not by bad singing, ill- 
composed prayers, axid eternal apprelxensions. 
But the luxury of false religion is to be un- 
happy ! — Sydney Smith. 
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Religion is, in fact, tlie dominion of the 
soul ; it is the hope, the anchor of safety, the 
deliverance from evil. What a service has 
Christianity rendered to humanity ! — 

NapoUm L 

Mystery, such as is given of God, is beyond 
the power of human penetration, yet not in 
opposition to it. — Mme. de Stael. 

When religion doth with virtue join, it makes 
a hero like an angel shine. — Waller. 

The body of all true religion consists, to be 
sure, in obedience to the will of the Sovereign 
of the world, in a confidence in his declara- 
tions, and in imitation of his perfections. — 

Burlce. 


None but God can satisfy the longings of an 
immortal soul ; that as the heart was made for 
him, so he only can fill it. — Trench. 

Restore to God his due in tithe and time. — 
George Herbert 

Diversity of worship has divided the human 
race into seventy-two nations. Erom among all 
their dogmas I have selected one, — Divine 
Love. — Omar Khayam. 

Systems of faith are different, but God is 
one. — Vemana. 


Leave the matter of religion to the family 
altar, the church, and the private school, sup- 
ported entirely by private contributions ; keep 
the Church and the State forever apart. — 

tf. S. Grant 


The best religion is the moat tolerant. — 

Mme. de Qirardin, 

In religion, what, damned error hut some 
sober brow will bless it, and approve it with a 
text ? — ShaJespeare. 


Life and religion are one, or neither is any- 
thing. I wdll not say neither is growing to bo 
anything. Religion is no way of life, no show 
of life, no observance of any sort. It is neither 
the food nor medicine of being ; it is life essen- 
tial. — George Macdonald. 

Nowhere would there he consolation, if reli- 
gion were not. — Jacobi. 


My religion consists in thinking the incon- 
ceivable thought, in going the inijpassable way, 
in speaking the ineffable word, in doing the 
impossible thing. — Lao-Tze. 


Religion has been called an insurance against 
fire in the next w'orld, whereof honesty is the 
best policy. — Chatfield. 

Natural religion supplies still all the facts 
which are disguised under the dogma of popu- 
lar creeds. The progress of religion is steadily 
to its identity with morals. — Emerson. 

The different expedients in religious prac- 
tice I regard as a mere raft to carry over the 
treasure. — Buddha. 

Religion, to have any force upon men^s un- 
derstandings, — indeed, to exist at all, — must 
be supposed paramount to law, and independent 
for its substance upon any human institution, 
else it would he the absurdest thing in the 
wmrld, — an acknowdedged cheat. — Burke. 

REMEMBRANCE. 

Remembrance of the dead soon fades. Alas I 
in their tombs they decay more slowly than in 
our hearts. — Victor Hugo. 

Some people regret that they have poor 
memories. Alas ! it is much more difliciilt to 
forget. — Mme. Dclu.zy. 

You can’t order remembrance out of the 
mind ; and a wrong that was a wrong yester- 
day must be a wrong to-morrow. — Thackeray. 

REMORSE. 

To he left alone, and faco to face with my 
own crime, had been just retribution. — 

Longfellow. 

Remorse of conscience is like an old wound ; 
a man is in no condition to fight under such 
circumstances. — Jeremy Collier. 

Remorse turns us against ourselves. — 

Chamfort 

There is no heart without remorse, no life 
without some misfortune, no one but what is 
something stained with sin. — James Ellis. 

Remorse is the fruit of crime. — Jmcnal. 


Sin and hedgehogs are born without spikes ; 
but how they prick and wound after their birth, 
we all know. — Richter, 


Shaim and fell remorse, the offspring of nay 
sin 1 why do you, 0 God, lacerate my heart 
so late ? w by, 0 boding cries, that scream so 
close to me, — why do I listen to you now, and 
never heard yon before ? — Metmtasw. 
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Urge them while their souls are capable of 
this ambition, lest zeal, now melted by the 
windy breath of soft petitions, pity and re- 
morse, cool and congeal again to what it was. — 

Shakspeare. 

So writhes the mind remorse hath riven. — 
Byron. 

A man’s first care should be to avoid the re- 
proaches of his own heart ; his next, to escape 
the censures of the world. — Addison. 

Remorse sleeps in the atmosphere of pros- 
perity. — liousseati. 

There is no man that is knowingly wicked 
but is guilty to himself ; and there is no man 
that carries'guilt about him but he receives a 
sting in his soul. — Tillotson. 

I believe that remorse is the least active of 
all a man’s moral senses. — Thackerccy. 

Remorse weeps tears of blood. — Coleridge. 

Remorse is the punishment of crime ; re- 
pentance, its expiation. The former apper- 
tains to a tormented conscience ; the latter to a 
soul changed for the better. — JoidbcrL 

Remorse is virtue’s root. — Bryant. 

Unnatural deeds do breed unnatural troubles ; 
infected minds to their deaf pillows will dis- 
charge their secrets. — Sliakspeare. 

God speaks to our hearts through the voice 
of remorse. — De Bernis. 


Remorse is the pain of sin. — 

Theodore Barker. 

There is anguish in the recollection that vre 
have not adecpiately appi'cciated the affection 
of those whom we have loved and lost. — 

Beaconsjield. 

There are evil spirits who suddenly fix their 
abode in man’s unguarded breast, causing ns to 
commit devilish deeds, and then, hurrying back 
to their native hell, It^ave behind the stings of 
remorse in the poisoned bosom. — Schiller. 

One of those teiTible moments when the 
wheel of passion stands suddenly still. — 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

For my part, I believe that remorse is the 
least active of all a man’s moral senses, — the 
very easiest to be deadened when wakened, and 
in some never wakened at all. — Thackeray. 


REPARTEE. 

Those repartees are best which turn your 
adversary’s weapons against himself. — 

Chatfield. 

Repartee is the soul of conversation, — 

JDryden. 

A talent for repartee is one that increases 
with practice. — J. L. Motley. 


Repartee is perfect when it effects its pTir})Ose 
with a double edge. Repartee is the highest 
order of wit, as it bespeaks the coolest yet 
quickest exercise of genius at a moment when 
the passions are roused. — Colton. 


The impromxrtu reply is precisely the touch- 
stone of the man of wit. — Molihre, 


Quick-wutted men, remarkable for repartee, 
are, after all, rarely men of much solidity of 
character or ability. — De Quincey. 

Repartee is altogether a natural endowment, 
and is the lightning of the mind. — 

Alfred de Musset. 

The cynic who twitted Aristipp)us by observ- 
ing that the philosopher who could dine on 
herbs might despise the company of a king, 
was well replied to by Aristippus, when he re- 
marked that the philosopher who could enjoy 
the company of a king might also despise a 
dinner of herbs. — Colton. 

REPENTANCE. 

It is difficult to repent of what gives us 
pleasure. — Marguerite de Valois. 

Illusion is brief, hut repentance is long. — 

Schiller. 


Self-condemnation is God’s absolution ; and 
pleading guilty, acquittal at his bar. — Bartol. 

Repentance is second innocence. — 

De Bonald. 

Let us be quick to repent of injuries while 
repentance may not be a barren anguish. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


Is it not in accordance with divine order that 
every mortal is thrown into that situation where 
his hidden evils can he brought forth to his own 
view, that he may know them, acknowledge 
them, struggle against them, and put them 
away ? — Anna Cora Mowatt. 
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If you would be good, first believe that you 
are bad. — Epictetus. 


Eepeutance is for pale faces ; they killed 
Christ, the good man. If Christ had come to 
i-ed men, we would not have killed him. — 

Red Jacket. 


Men may rise on stepping-stones of their 
dead selves to higher things. — Tennyson. 

Beholding heaven, and feeling hell. — Moore. 

It is foolish to lay out money in the purchase 
of repentance. — Franklin. 

Priest, spare thy words ! I add not to my sins 
that of presumption, in pretending now to ofier 
up to heaven the forced repentance of some short 
moments for a lile of crime. — Joanna Baillie. 

As it is never too soon to do good, so it is 
never too late to repent — Arthur Warwick, 

Eepentance is accepted remorse. — 

Mme. Ewetchine. 


Eepentance is a goddess and the preserver of 
those who have erred. — Julian. 

Our hearts must not only be broken wdth 
sorrow^ but be broken from sin, to constitute 
repentance. — Bewey. 

He who seeks repentance for the past should 
woo the angel virtue in the future. — 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

Better not do the deed than weep it done. — 

Frio7'. 

Repentance is but another name for aspira- 
tion. — Beecher. 

Ah ! gracious Heaven gives us eyes to see our 
own wrong, however dim* age may make them ; 
and knees not too stiff to kneel, in spite of 
years, cramp, and rheumatism. — Thackeray. 

Repentance is a magistrate that exacts the 
strictest duty and humility. — Clarendon. 

Sins may he forgiven through repentance, but 
no act of wit will ever justify them. — 

Sherlock, 


Repentance, however difficult to be practised, 
is, if it bo explained without superstition, easily 
understood. Repentance is the relinquishment 
of any practice from the conviction that it has 
offended God. — Dr. Johnson. 


Repentance clothes in grass and flowers the 
grave in which the past is laid. — 

Eao'l of Sterling. 

Many believe the article of remission of sins, 
but they believe it without the condition of re- 
pentance or the fruits of holy life. • — ■ 

Jeremy Taylor. 

The strongest proof of repentance is the en- 
deavor to atone. — Miss Br addon. 

True repentance also involves reform. — 

Hosca Ballou. 

Every one goes astray, and the least impru- 
dent is he who repents the soonest. — Voltaire. 

“We look to our last sickness for repentance, 
unmindful that it is during recovery men re- 
pent, not during sickness. — J. 0. Hare. 

None but the guilty know the withering 
pains of repentance. — Hosca Ballou. 

Vice leaves repentance in the soul, like an 
ulcer in the flesh, wdiich is always scratching 
and lacerating itself ; for reason effaces all other 
griefs and sorrows, hut it begets that of repent- 
ance. — Montaigne . 

Slight sorrow for sin is sufficient, provided 
it at the same time produces amendment. — 

Colton. 

0 wretched state ! 0 bosom black as death ! 
0 limed soul that, struggling to be free, art 
more engaged ! Help, angels ! Make assay ! 
Bow, stubborn knees ! and, heart with strings 
of steel, he soft as sinews of the new-born babe ! 

Shakspeare. 

Sweet tastes have sour closes j and he repents 
on thorns that sleeps in bods of roses. — 

Quarles. 

Repentance hath a purifying power, and 
every tear is of a cleansing virtue ; but those 
penitential clouds must be still kept dropping : 
one shower will not suffice ; for repentance is 
not one single action, but a course. — South. 

REPOSE. 

A gentleman makes no noise; a lady is serene. 

Emerson. 

The heart that is to be filled to the brim with 
holy joy must be held still. — Bov^e, 


Vulgar people can’t be still. — 

0, W. Holmes. 
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Power rests in tranquillity. — Omil, 

The gravest events dawn with no more noise 
than the morning star makes in rising. ■— 

Beecher. 

BEBBOACH, 

If you have a thrust to make at your friend's 
expense, do it gi’atjef Lilly, it is all the more 
effecbive. Some one says the reproach that is 
delivered with hat in hand is the most telling. 

JScdihurto'iu 

Reprove thy friend privately. — Solon. 

Too much reproach o’erleaps itself and falls 
on the other side.” — Bovee. 

Reproach is usually honest, which is more 
than can he said of praise. — Balzac. 

If merited, no courage can stand against its 
just indignation. — OoUon. 

Few love to hear the sins they love to act. — 

Shakspearo. 

He had such a gentle method of reproving 
their faults that they were not so much afraid 
as ashamed to repeat them. — Atterhury. 

The silent upbraiding of the eye is the very 
poetry of reproach ; it speaks at once to the 
iuj agination. — Mrs. Balfour. ^ 

There is an oblique way of reproof which 
takes olF from the sharpness of it. — Steele. 

When a man feels the reprehension of a friend 
seconded by his own heart, he is easily heated 
into resentment. — JDr. Johnson. 

Reproach is infinite, and knows no end. — 

Eoiner, 


The severest punishment suffered by a sensi- 
tive mind, for injury inflicted upon another, is 
tlie e.onsciousness of having done it. — 

Hosea Ballou. 

The reproach of a friend should be strictly 
just, hut not too frequent. — Budgell. 

Does a man reproach thee for being proud or 
ill-natured, envious or conceited, ignorant or 
detracting ? Consider with thyself whether his 
reproaches are true. If they are not, consider 
that thou art not the person whom he re- 
proaches, hut that he reviles an imaginary 
being, and perhaps loves what thou really art, 
though he hates what thou appearest to be. — 

Bpicteti(.s. 


REPUBLIC. 

A republic properly understood is a sover- 
eignty of justice, in contradistinction to a 
sovereignty of will. — Thom-as Fame. 

Republicanism and ignorance are in bitter 
antagonism. — Lamartine. 

Republics, like individuals, w'ho are bene- 
fited by personal sacrifices are proverbially 
ungrateful. — Epes Sargent, 

Kings are for nations in their swaddling- 
clothes ; France has attained her majority. — 

Victor Hugo. 

At twenty every one is republican. — 

Lamartine. 


Gibbon lias said that republics end by their 
luxurious habits ; monarchies by poverty. — 
Horace Greeley. 

The same fact that Boccaccio offers in sup- 
port of religion might be adduced in behalf of a 
republic : “It exists in spite of its ministers.” 

Eeinrich Heine. 


Though I admire republican principles in 
theory, yet I am afraid the practice may be too 
perfect for human nature. W e tried a republic 
last century, and it failed. Let onr enemies 
try next I hate political experiments. — 

Waljoole. 

Happiness is more effectually dispensed to 
mankind under a republican form of government 
than any other. — Washington. 

BEPUTATION. 

Reputation is like money : the principal is 
often lost by putting it out to interest. — 

E. W. Shaw. 

You have lost no reputation at all, unless 
you repute yourself such a loser. — Shakspeare. 

Reputation is what men and women think of 
us ; character is what God and angels know 
of us. — Thomas Paine. 

Gain at the expense of reputation is manifest 
loss. — Fuhlius Syrus. 

A just person knows how to secure his own 
reputation without blemishing another’s by ex- 
posing his faults. — Quesnel. 

Time never fails to bring every exalted repu- 
tation to a strict scrutiny. -- Fisher Ames. 
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Some men’s reputation seems like seed-wheat, 
which thrives best when brought from .a dis- 
tance. — Whaiely. 


How difficult it is to save the bark of repu- 
tation from the rocks of ignorance 1 — 

Petrarch. 


Reputation is but the synonyrne of popularity; 
dependent on suffrage, to be increased or di- 
minished at the will of the voters. — 

JVashington Allston. 

The honor of a maid is her name. — 

ShaJcspeare. 

Reputation, like beavers and cloaks, shall 
last some people twice the time of others. — 

Douglas Jerrold. 

My name and memory I leave to men’s char- 
itable speeches, to foreign nations, and to the 
next age. — Bacon. 

Faithfully guard your reputation. — 

Rothschild. 


The dark grave, which knows all secrets, can 
alone reclaim the fatal doubt once cast on a 
woman’s name. — George Herbert. 

The world knows the worst of me, and I can 
say that I am better than my fame. — Schiller. 

Reputation is in itself only a farthing-candle, 
of wavering and uncertain flame, and easily 
blown out ; but it is the light by which the 
world looks for and finds merit. — Lowell. 


The blaze of reputation cannot be blown out, 
but it often dies in the socket. — Dr. Johmon. 


Reputation, reputation, reputation ! Oh, I 
have lost my reputation ! I have lost the 
immortal part of myself, and what remains is 
bestial. — Shahspeare. 

0 reputation ! dearer far than life. — Lowell. 

One may be better than his reputation or his 
conduct, but never better than his principles. — 

LaUna. 


There is nothing more necessary to establish 
reputation than to suspend the enjoyment of 
it. He that cannot bear the sense of merit 
with silence must of necessity destroy it ; for 
fame being the genial mistress of mankind, 
whoever gives it to himself insults all to whom 
he relates any circumstances to his own advan- 
tage. — Steele. 


It is the duty of every one to strive to gain 
and deserve a good reputation. — Atterbury. 

The two most precious things on this side 
the grave are our reputation and our life. But 
it is to be lamented that the most contemptible 
whisper may -deprive us of the one, and the 
weakest w^eapou of the other. — Colton. 

An eminent reputation is as dangerous as a 
bad one. — Tacitus. 


Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
is the immediate jewel of their souls. — 

Shahspeare. 

There are two ways of establishing your 
reputation, — to be praised by honest men, and 
to be abused by rogues. It is best, however, 
to secure the former, because it will be invaria- 
bly accompanied by the latter. — Colton. 

BEQUEST. 

The se(j[uence of requests is obligation. — 

Junius. 


No music is so charming to my ear as the 
requests of my friends, and the supplications 
of those in want of my assistance. — Cvesar. 

Polite beggary is too common. — 

PF. R. Alger. 

It is hard to ask ; it is sw^cot to give. — 

Mme. de Qirardin. 

He who goes round about in his requests 
wants commonly more than he chooses to appear 
to want. — Lavater. 

RESIGNATION. 

Women excel in one sort of coiu'age, — the 
courage of resignation. — Bcaconsfiald. 

Let God do with me what he will, anything 
he will : and, whatever it be, it wdll be either 
heaven itself, or some beginning of it. — 

Mountford. 

We are to take no counsel with fiesh and 
blood ; give ear to no vain cavils, vain sorrows 
and wishes ; to know that we know notliing, 
that the worst and cruelest to onr eyes is not 
what it seems, that we have to receive what- 
soever befalls us as sent from God above, and 
say, “It is good and wise, — God is great I 
Though he slay me, yet I trust in him.” Islam 
means, in its way, denial of self. This is yet 
the highest wisdom that heaven has revealed 
to our earth. — Carlyle. 
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The good we have enjoyed from Heaven’s 
free will, and shall we murmur to endure the 
ill ? — Bryclen. 

A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards hast 
ta’en with equal thanks. — Shcilcspeure. 

“My will, not thine, be done,” turned 
Paradise into a desert. “ Thy will, not mine, 
be done,” turned the desert into a paradise, and 
made Getlisemane the gate of heaven. — 

BrcssmsL 

Vulgar minds refuse to crouch beneath their 
load ; the brave bear theirs without rei)iniiig. — 

Thomson. 


Valincourt said, wdien his library was de- 
stroyed by lire, “ A man must have proiited 
very little by his books who has not learned 
how to part with them.” — C%apin. 

We must loam to sulfor what we cannot 
evade. — 3fontaigne. 


We cannot conquer fate and necessity, 
yet wo caii yi(ild to them in such a manner 
as to be greater than if wo could. — Landor. 


Eesignation is the courage of Christian sor- 
row. — Professor Vinct. 

With a sigh for what wc have not, w^e must 
bo thankful for wluit we have, and leave to 
( )n(‘ wiser than ourselves the deeper problems 
of the human soul and of its discipline. — 

Gladstone. 


Resigmition is the name of the angel who 
carries most of our soul’s burdens. — 

/. L. Basford. 

Kiss the rod. — Shakspeare, 


Wo should bo able to see without sadness 
our most holy wishes fade like sunflowers, 
bo(,iauso the sun ahovc us still forever beams, 
eternally makes new, and cares for all. — 

llichter. 


Obedience and resignation are our personal 
oherings upon the altar of duty, - 

IXosea Ballon. 


Dare to look up to God and say : “Deal with 
mo in the future as thou wilt, I am of the 
same mind as thou art ; I am thine. I refuse 
nothing that jdeasos thee, .Tjoacl me wdicrc 
Thou wilt ; (uothe me in any dress thou 
ediposost ” — Epictetus, 


If God send thee a cross, take it up vdlliiigly 
and follow him. Use it wisely, lest it be 
unprofitable. Bear it patiently, lest it be in- 
tolerable. If it be light, slight it not. If it 
be heavy, murmur not. After the cross is the 
crown. — Quarles. 

God be praised that I am overtaken with 
misfortune and not with sin. — Saadi. 


Patience and submission are very carefully 
to be distinguished from co\vardice and indo- 
lence. We are not to repine, but w^e may 
lawfully struggle ; for the calamities of life, 
like the necessities of nature, are calls to labor 
and exercise of diligence. — Br. Johnson. 


0 Lord, I do most cheerfully commit all 
unto Thee. — F6ndon. 


There is more courage needed oftentimes tjj 
accept the onward flow of existence, bitter Jib 
the waters of Marah, black and narrow as Uhe 
channel of Jordan, than there is ever neec] 
to bow down the neck to the sweep ot tp 
death-angel’s sword. — Ouida. 


The Lord gave, and the Lord hath tak^ 
away : blessed be the name of the Lord. — 

Bibl 


It has been well said that no man ever sa: 
under the burden of the day. It is wl, 
to-morrow’s burden is added to the burden ' 
to-day that the weight is more than a man y 
bear. — George XXacdonald. 


Fearless of fortune, and resigned to fate. - 
Bryd 


My soul was not only brought into harmo. 
with itself and with God, l:)ut with God’ 
providence. In the exercise of faith and love? 
I endured and i)erform(^d whatever came ’ 
God’s providence, in submission, in thankfu 
ness, and silence. — Mme. Guy on. 


Act well your given part ; the choice re£ 
not with you. — 


I have been a great deal happier since 
have given up thinking about what is easy ana 
pleasant, and btung discontented because 1 
(‘.oiild not have my own will. Our life is 
determined for us; and it makes the mind 
vtiry fx’ee when wo give up wishing, and only 
think of bearing what is laid upon us and 
doing what is given us to do.-— George Eliot. 
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Make np your mind to the prospect of sus- 
taining a certain measure of pain and trouble 
in your passage through By the blessing 

of God this will prepare you for it. — 

J. H. Newman. 

To he resigned when ills betide, patient when 
favors are denied, and pleased with favors 
given. — Nathaniel Cotton. 

“ Rest in the Lord ; wait patiently for him.” 
In Hebrew, “Be silent to God, and let him 
mould thee.” Keep still, and he will mould 
thee to the right shape. — Martin Luther. 

The law of common sense. — Mme. Swctchine. 


And perad venture we have more cause to 
thank him for our loss than for our winning ; 
tfor his wisdom better seeth what is good for 
us than we do ourselves. — Sir Thomas More. 

^^SOLUTION. 

Wot what I will, I will, and there an end. — 

Shaksjpeare. 

He only is a well-made man who has a good 
3 termination. — Lincrson. 

Every tub must stand upon its own bottom. 

Bmyan. 

Resolves perish into vacancy, that, if exo- 
uted, might have been noble works. — 

Henry Giles. 

good resolve will make any port. — 

Horace. 


Never let us be discouraged with ounsolves. 
is not when we are conscious of our faults 
.at we arc the most wicked ; on tin*, contrary, 
we are less so. We see by a brighter light ; 
md let us remember, for our consolation,^ that 
ve never perceive our sins till we begin to 
ure them. — F&mlon. 


Resolve, and thou art free. — Longfellow* 

RESPECT. 

^ To he capable of respect is wellnigh as rare 
at the present day as to he worthy of it. — 

Jouhert, 


The icy precepts of respect. — Shakspeare. 


Respect is a serious thing in him who feels 
it, and the height of honor tor him who inspires 
the feeling. — Mme. Swetchine. 


Respect is better secured by exacting than 
soliciting it. — Grcville. 

He who respects others is respected by them. 

Mencius. 


Some men use no other means to acquire 
respect than by insisting on it ; and it some- 
times answers their purpose, as it does a 
highwayman’s in regard to money. — 

ShcTi stone. 


Women seldom forfeit their edaims to respect 
to men whom they respect. — Lovee, 


Self-respect is the hc'st of all. Ilbsca Ballou. 


He who has no pleasurii in looking up, is not 
fit so much as to look down. — 

Wash ington yl I Man. 

Be fearful only of thyself, and stand in a,w(‘ 
of none more than of thine own cmisciciua^. 
Th(?rc is a Cato in evm'y man, a siwcrci censor 
of his manners ; and he that reveremu's this 
judge will seldom do anything he need nqxmt 
of. — Thomas Fuller. 


Respect is better ])rocurcd by exacting than 
soliciting it. — Orcville. 

BEST 

Rest is the sweet sauce of labor. — Plutarch. 


Where can a frail man hide liim ? In what 
arms shall a short life enjoy a little rest ? 

Fanshawe. 

Absence of occaipatimi is not rest. — Cawper* 

Repose diunands for its expression tln^ im- 
plied capability of its oppositi*, ciungy. - 

Jiiiskin. 

Wisdom is the repose of the mind, — 

LamUr. 

Rest that strcrngtlrens unto virtuous dooda 
is one with prayer. — Bayaril Tayhr* 

Repose is agreeable to the human mind ; 
and decision is repose. A man hag made up 
his ot>mioii8, — he doi's not choose to bii dis- 
turbed ; and lie is much more thankful to tlie 
man who confirms him in his errors and leaves 
him alone than ho is to the man who refutes 
him, or who instructs him at the expense of 
his tranquillity. — Sydney Smith. 
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Diogenes found more rest in his tub than 
Alexander on his throne. — Quarles. 


Silken rest tie all my cares up. — Beaumont. 


Rest is a fine medicine. Let your stomachs 
rest, ye dysj^eptics ; let your brain rest, you 
wearied and worried men of business ; let your 
limbs, ye children of toil ! — Carlyle. 


The word “rest"’ is not in niy vocabulary.— 
Horace Greeley. 

Weariness can snore upon the flint, when 
resty sloth finds the down pillow hard. — 

Shalcsiocarc. 

Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere. — 

John Dwiyht. 

0 rest ! thou soft word ! autumnal flower of 
Eden ! moonlight of the spirit ! Rest of the 
soul, whem wilt thou hold our head that it may 
cease beating ? — lliehter. 


God glveth (Quietness at last. — Whittier. 
RETIREMENT. 

’T is pleasant through th(3 loopholes of retire- 
ment to peep at such a world. — Cowper, 


Woman is a flower that breathes its perfume 
in the shade only. — Lameimais. 


Modesty and dew love the shade. — 

Lamartine, 


How much tliey err who, to their interest 
blind, slight the calm peace which from retire- 
ment flows 1 — Mrs. Tiyhe. 


No noise, no care, no vanity, no strife ; men, 
woods, and iiolds, all breathe untroubled life. 

Thomson, 


How use doth breed a habit in a man ! This 
shadowy desert, unfrequented wmods, I better 
brook than flourishing peo|)led towns. — 

Shakspeare, 

Domestic worth, that slums too strong a 
light. — Lord Lyttloton, 


Oh, blest retirement ! friend to life’s decline, 
how blest is he who crowns, in shades like 
these, a youth of labor with an age of ease ! — 

Goldsmith, 


Virtues that shun the day, and lie concealed 
in the smooth seasons and the calm of life. — 

Addison, 


Love prefers twilight to daylight. — 

0. W. Holmes. 

Full many a flow^er is horn to hlush unseen, 
and waste its sweetness on the desert air. — 

Gray. 

That woman is happiest whose life is passed 
in the shadow of a manly, loving heart. — 

Mme. Necker. 


Scipio, great in his triumphs, in retirement 
great. — Pope. 

Whose love and lore may calm alternate 
hours. — Campbell, 


The STatesman, lawyer, merchant, man of 
trade, pants for the refuge of some rural shade. 

Cowper. 

To fly from, need not he to hate, mankind ; 
all are not fit with them to stir and toil. — 

Byron. 

RETRIBUTION. 

A bad endiag follows a bad beginning. — 

Euripides. 

Let fierce contending nations know what dire 
efiects from civil discord flow. — Addison. 


God’s mill grinds slow, but sure. — 

George Herbert. 

I should have known what fruit would spring 
from such a seed. — Byron. 


0 heaven, that such companions thou ’Idst 
unfold, and put in every honest hand a whip 
to lash the rascals naked through the world 1 — 
Shakspeare. 

Sin let loose speaks punishment at hand. — 

Cowper. 

Heaven never defaults. The wicked are sure 
of their wages, sooner or later. — Chapin. 


Nemesis is lame ; hut she is of colossal stat- 
ure, like the gods, and sometimes, while her 
sword is not yet unsheathed, she stretches out 
her huge left arm and grasps her victim. The 
mighty hand is invisible, but the victim totters 
under the dire clutch. — George Eliot, 
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The sword is ever suspended. — Voltaire, 


Old age seizes upon an ill-spent youth like 
fii'e upon a rotten house. — South. 


IsTemesis is one of God’s handmaids. — 

W. B. Alger. 

“One soweth and another reapeth,” is a 
verity that applies to evil as well as good. — 

George Eliot. 

EETROSPECT. 

Eemembraiice wakes with all her busy train, 
swells at my breast, and turns the past to 
pain* — Goldsmith. 


By our remembrances of days foregone* — 

Shal'S2}eare. 

In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
bring sad thoughts to the mind. — 

W ordswortlh. 


The greatest comfort of my old age, and that 
which gives me the highest satisfaction, is the 
pleasing remembrance of the many benelits and 
friendly offices I have done to others. — Uato. 


It is the only paradise out of which we can- 
not be driven. — BicJitcr. 


And oft a retrospect delights the mind. — 

Dante. 


Striking the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound. — Byron. 


A lively retrospect summons back to us once 
more our youth, with vivid reflex of its early 
joys and unstained pleasures. — 

Alfred de Musset. 

Pleasure is the flower that facies ; remem- 
brance is the lasting perfume. — Boufflers. 


In our lonely hours we awake those sl(?eping 
images with which our memories are stored, and 
vitalize them again. — Mme. de Genlis. 


He possesses dominion over himself and is 
happy, who can cveuy day say, “ I have lived.” 
To-morrow the Heavenly father may either 
inwolve the world in dark clouds or cheer it 
with clear sunshine; he will not, however, 
render ineffectual the things which have already 
taken place. — Horace. 


Thought and her shadowy brood thy call 
obey, and place and time are subject to thy 
sway. — Moyers, 

If our past actions reproach us, they cannot 
be atoned for by our own severe rclioctions 
so effectually as by a contrary behavior. — 

Steele. 


Had we a privilege of calling up by the 
power of ineniory only such passages as w'cre 
pleasing, unmixed witli such as were disagree- 
able, we might then excite at pleasure an ideal 
happiness, perhaps more poignant than actual 
sensation. — Tuckerman. 


Of no day can the rctros})oct cause pain to a 
good man. — Martial. 


A man advanced in years, that thinks fit to 
look back upon his former life, and call that 
only life which w^as pussi:d with Hutlsfactiou 
and enjoyment, excluding all pa,rts whicli were 
not to him, will lind himself very 

young, if not in his infancy. —Sieole. 

BEVEHGE. 

Haste mo to know ’t, that I, with wings as 
swiit as meditation or th(3 though ts of love, 
may sweep to my revenge. — Shahj.)care. 


Eevenge, which, like envy, is an instinct of 
justice, does hut take into its own hands the 
execution of that natural law which precedes 
the social. — Ohatfudd. 


Why I’evenge an enemy wiion you (um «)ut- 
wit him ? — XololL 


The crime has brought no fruit ! Eovcuigo is 
barren of its(df ! ItsivU* is tlie dreadful food It 
feeds upon j its delight is murder, and its sati- 
ety despair. — ~ Schiller. 


Ho man ever did mo so much good, or ouemy 
so much harm, but 1 roxiaid him with inten^st. 

Sulla. 


Some philosopliers would give a sox to ro- 
vonge, and appropriate it almost excduHivoly to 
the female mind. But, like most other vit*cs, 
it is of both gondors ; yet, becauso wounded 
vanity and slighted love are the two most 
powerful excitements to roveugo, it has been 
thought, perhaps, to rage witli more violence 
in the female heart. — Colton. 
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Revenge, at first thougli sweet, bitter ere- 
long back on itself recoils. — Milton. 


Sweet is revenge, especially to women. — 

Byron. 

In one consort there sat cruel revenge and 
rancorous despite, disloyal treason and heart- 
burning hate. — Spenser. 


Revenge, that thirsty dropsy of our souls, 
makes us covet that which hurts us most. — 

Massinger. 

Revenge is a kind of wild justice. — Bacon. 


He is below himself that ’s not above an in- 

jiij.y. — Qi(jarlcs. 

If anytliing can legalize revenge, it should 
be injury from an extremely obliged person ; 
but revenge is so absolutely the peculiar of 
heaven that no consideration whatever can em- 
power even the best men to assume the exe- 
cution of it. — South. 


The indulgence of revenge tends to make men 
more savage and cruel. — Lord Kames. 


Revenge is an act of passion ; vengeance, of 
justice: injuries are revenged; crimes are 
avenged. — Dr. Johnson. 


In taking revenge a man is but equal to his 
enemy, but in passing it over he is his superior. 

Bacon. 


There is no passion of the human heait that 
promises so much and pays so little as revenge. 

IL W. Shaw. 


While you are meditating revenge, the devil 
is meditating a recruit. — Malherle. 


A man that studieth revenge keepeth his own 
wounds green, which otherwise would heal and 
do well. — Bacon, 

Souls made of fire and children of the sun, 
with whom revenge is virtue. — Young. 


A ]»ure and simple revenge does in no way 
restore man towards the felicity which the in- 
jury did interrupt ; for revenge is but doing 
a simple evil, and does not, in its foimality, 
imply reparation. — Jeremy Taylor • 


Revenge is always the w^eak plea.sure of a 
little and narrow mind. — Jumnal, 


The malevolent have hidden teeth. — 

Bubliits Syrus. 


Who slights revenge ? Hot he that fears, but 
scorns it. — Buckingham. 


There are some professed Christians who 
would gladly burn their enemies, hut yet who 
forgive them merely because it is heaping coals 
of fire on their heads. — F. A. Durimge. 


Revenge is lost in agony, and wild remorse 
to rage succeeds. — Byron. 


Revenge is a debt in the paying of which 
the gi'eatest knave is honest and sincere, and 
so far as he is able, punctual. But there is a 
difference between a debt of revenge and every 
other debt. By paying our other debts, we are 
equal with all mankind ; but in refusing to pay 
a debt of revenge, we are superior. — Colton. 

REVOLUTION, 

Corruption can only be expiated by the blood 
of the just ascending to heaven by the steps of 
the scaffold. — Be Tocgmoille. 


The most seditious is ever the most cowardly. 

Lucretius. 

We should remember that nothing is more 
natural for people whose education has been 
neglected, than to spell evolution with an 
initial “ r.” — Lowell. 

Revolution is the larva of civilization. — 

Victor Hugo. 

In seasons of turaidt and discord bad men 
have most power ; mental and moral excellence 
require peace and quietness. — Tacitus. 

Nothing has ever remained of any revolution 
but what was ripe in the conscience of the 
masses. — Ledru Rollin. 

The iron harrow ot revolution crushes men 
like the clods of the field, but in the blood- 
stained furrows germinates a new^ generation, 
and the soul aggrieved believes again". — 

Guizot. 


At such times the violence and outrage will 
always be proportioned to the ignorance of the 
people. — Macaulay. 
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Tlie working of revolutions, tkerefore, mis- 
leads me no more ; it is as necessary to our 
race as its waves to the stream, that it may not 
be a stagnant marsh. Ever renewed in its 
forms, the genius of humanity blossoms. — 

Herder. 


Revolutions are not made ; they come. — 

Wendell FhUliiys. 

General rebellions, and revolts of a whole 
people never were encouraged, now or at any 
time. They are always provoked. — Burke. 


All experience hath shown that mankind are 
more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. — 

Jefferson. 

At last I perceive that in revolutions the 
supreme power Ihially rests with the most 
abandoned. — Banton. 


Revolutions never go backwards. — 

Wendell BMlUiJs. 

It is a rule in games of chance that “the 
cards beat all the players ; ” and revolutions 
disconcert and outwit all the insurgents. — 

Emerson. 


The worst of revolutions is a restoration. — 

a. J. Eoa^. 


Insurrection, never so necessary, is a most 
sad necessity ; and governors who wait for that 
to instruct them, are surely getting into the 
fatalest course. — Carlyle. 


America, if she fall, will fall like the strong 
man ; she will embrace the pillars of the State, 
and pull down the Constitution along with her. 

Chatham. 


As men are affected in all ages by the same 
passions, the occasions which bring about great 
changes are different, but the causes are always 
the same. — Moiitesquieu, 


When Marmontel was regretting the excesses 
of the period, Chamfort asked : “Ho you think 
that revolutions are made with rose-water ? ” — 
Wendell Phillips. 

Great revolutions are the work rather of 
principles than of bayonets, and are achieved 
first in the moral, and afterwards in the ma- 
terial sphere. — Mazzini. 


It is only by instigation of the wrongs of 
men that %vhat we call the rights of men be- 
come turbulent and dangerous. — Lowell. 

BHETOBIO. 

1 grieve that our Senate has dwindled into a 
school of rhetoric. — Sir W. Jones. 

All the art of rhetoric, besides order and 
clearness, are for nothing else but to insinuate 
wrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby 
' mislead the judgment. — Locke. 

Bhetoric is very good, or stark nought ; 
there ’s no medium in rhetoric. — Selden. 

Rhetoric is well-dressed reason. — JBov&e. 

For rhetoric he could not ope his mouth but 
out there flew a trope. — Bamuel Butler. 

Rhetoric without logic is like a tree with 
leaves and blossoms, but no root ; yet more 
are taken with rhetoric than logic, because 
they are caught with a free ex])ression, when 
they understand not reason. — Seldcn. 

Rhetoric is a body of rules designed to make 
language forcible and cificienfc. — Channing. 

A chapter upon G(uaaun rhetoric would be 
in the same ludicrous ])rcdi(iamcnt as Von 
Troil’s chapter on the snakes in Ireland, which 
delivers its business in one summary sentence, 
announcing that snakes in Ireland — there are 
none. — Do Qidncey. 

Swift has compared rhetoric to the flowers in 
corn, pleasing to the eye, but prejudicial to the 
ci'op. — Beecher. 

Rhetoric is the best ethology extant, contain- 
ing the best account of the passions and feelings 
of the human heart and of the mwms of awaken- 
ing and interesting them, so as to produce 
persuasion or action. — Bir W. Hamilton. 

Bhetoric is the quackery of eloquence. — 

Colton. 


In composition, it is the art of putting ideas 
together in graceful and accurate prose ; in 
speaking, it is the art of delivering ideas with 
propriety, elegance, and force ; or, in other 
words, it is the science of oratory. — Locke. 

BIOHES. 

Men who have great riches and little culture 
rush into business, because they are weary of 
themselves. — Horace Greeley. 
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Riches, though they may reward virtues, yet 
they cannot cause them ; he is much more 
noble who deserves a benefit than he who be- 
stow's one. — Fclth am. 

That man is the richest whose pleasures are 
the cheapest. — Tlioreaii. 

He is the rich man who can avail himself of 
all men’s faculties. He is the richest man who 
knows how to draw a benefit from the labors of 
the greatest number of men, of men in distant 
countries and in past times. — Emerson. 

Riches either serve or govern the possessor, — 

Horace. 


The contempt of riches in the philosophers 
was a concealed desire of revenging on fortune 
the injustice done to their merit, by despising 
the good she denied them. — Rochefoucauld. 

A man’s true wealth is the good he does in 
this world. — Mahomet. 

The heart contracts as the pocket expands. — 

Bov^e. 


Riches in their acquisition bring pain and 
suffering, in their loss manifold trouble and 
sorrow, "ill their possession a wild intoxication. 
How can we say that they confer happiness — 

Hitopadesa. 

Ah, if the rich were rich as the poor fancy 
liches I — Emerson. 

Ho man can make haste to be rich without 
going against tlie will of God, in which case 
it is the one frightful thing to be successful. — 
’ George Macdonald, 

His best companions innocence and health, 
and his best riches ignorance of wealth. — 

Goldsmith. 


The ways to enrich are many, and most of 
them foul. Parsimony is one of the best, and 
yet is not innocent ; "for it withholdeth men 
from works of liberality and charity. — Bacon. 

Riches cannot rescue from the grave, which 
claims alike the monarch and the slave. — 

Dryden. 

What real good does an addition to a fortune 
already sufficient prove ? Hot any. Could 
the great man, by having his fortune increased, 
increase also his appetites, then precedence 
might be attended with real amusement. — 

Goldsmith . ' 


Hothing is so hard for those who abound in 
riches as to conceive how others can be in want. 

Sioift. 

Aiistotle doth affirm that the true nature of 
riches doth consist in the contented use and 
enjoyment of the things we have, rather than 
in the possession of them. — Bishop TVilkim. 

The smallness of our desires may contribute 
reasonably to our wealth. — GohbeU. 

There is one way where b3Mve may secure our 
riches, and make sure friends to ourselves of 
them, — by laying them out in cliarity. — 

Tillotson. 


The shortest road to riches lies through con- 
tempt of riches. — Seneca. 

Riches, rightly used, breed delight. — 

Plautus. 


Riches are of no value in themselves; their use 
is discovered only in that which they procure. — 

Dr. Johnson. 

Riches do not consist in having more gold 
and silver, but in having more in proportion 
than our neighbors. — Locke. 

The dying mole, some say, opens his eyes ; 
the rich, till ’t is too late, will not be wise. — 
Barton Holyday. 

If the search for riches were sure to be suc- 
cessful, though I should become a groom with 
a whip in my hand to get them, I will do so. 
As the search may not be successful, I will fol- 
low after that which I love. — Confucius. 

Riches are well, if gotten well and spent 
well. — Vespasian. 

There is a burden of care in getting riches, 
fear in keeping them, temptation in using them, 
guilt ill abusing them, sorrow in losing them, 
and a burden of account at last to be given 
up concerning them. — Matthew Henry. 

The rich fool is like a pig that is choked by 
its own fat. — Confucius. 

Let ns not repine, or so much as think the 
gifts of God unequally dealt, if we see another 
abound with riches, when, as God knows, the 
cares that are the keys that keep those riches 
hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle 
that they dog him with weary days pd rest^ 
less nights, even when others sleep quietly. — 

Izaah Walton. 
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In these times gain is not only a matter of 
greed, hut of amUtion. — JoaberL 

It is more pitiable once to have been rich 
than not to be rich now. — Petit- ScQin. 

Of all the riches that we hug, of all the 
pleasures we enjoy, we can carry no more out 
of tills world than out of a dream. —Bmnell. 

Few men are both rich and generous ; fewer 
are both rich and humble. — 

Cardinal Manning. 


Riches expose a man to pride and luxury, 
and a foolish elation of heart. — Addison. 

BIDICXJIiE. 

Diogenes said to one who said to him, “ They 
deride you” : “But I am not derided.” He 
accounted those only to he ridiculed who feel 
the ridicule. — Plutarch. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than ridicule. — 

Shaftesbury. 

Ridicule often cuts the Gordian knot more 
effectively than the severity of satire. — 

fforace. 


I have lived one hundred years ; and I die 
with the convSolation of never having thrown 
the slightest ridicule upon the smallest viitue. 

Fontenelle. 


The tongues of mockiug wenches are as keen 
as is the razor’s edge invisible. — Shahspeare. 


Ridicule wiU not stick where it is not just, — 

Chesterfield. 

To the man of thought almost nothing is 
really ridiculous. — Goethe. 

Sneering springs out of the wish to deny ; 
and wretched must that state of mind he that 
wishes to take refuge in doubt. — 

Z. K Landon. 


A profound conyictioii raises a man above the 
feeling of ridicule. — J. Stuart Mill. 

Some men are, in regal’d to ridicule, like 
tin-roofed buildings in regard to hail ; all that 
hits them bounds rattling off ; not a stone 
goes through. — Beecher. 

Derision is never so agonizing as when it 
pounces on the wanderings of misguided sen- 
sibility. — Lord Jeffrey. 


He who brings ridicule to bear against truth 
finds in his hand a blade without a hilt. — 

Landor. 


Your sayer of smart things has a bad heart. 

Pascal, 

If ridicule w^ere employed to laugh men out 
of vice and folly, it might he of some use. — 

Addison. 


It is a good plan, with a young person of a 
character to he nmcli affected by ludicrous and 
absurd representations, to show him plainly 
by examples that there is nothing wiiich may 
not be thus represented. He will hardly need 
to be told that everything is not a mere joke. — 

Whately. 

Ridicule has followed the vestiges of truth, 
but never usurped her place. — Landor. 

RIGHT. 

Right is the eternal sun ; the world cannot 
delay its coming. — Wendell Phillips. 

There is a higher law than the Constitntion. 

JV. II. Seward. 


Hooking both right and wrong to the appe- 
tite, to follow as it draws. — Shahspeare. 


Heaven itself has ordained the right. — 

Washington. 

Sir, I would rather be right than be Presi- 
dent. — Henry Olay. 

Rightness expresses of actions what straight- 
ness does of lines ; and there can no more he 
two kinds of right action than there can be tw'o 
kinds of straight line. — Herbert Spencer. 

RIGHTS. 

Women must have their wills while they live, 
because they make none when they die. — 

Louglas Jerrold. 


I believe in the admission of women to the 
full rights of citizenship and share in govern- 
ment, on the express grounds that few women 
keep house so badly or with such wastefulness 
as chancellors of the exchequer keep the State. 

Theodore Parker. 


It is for women themselves to decide w^hether 
they will exchange the Koh-i-noor they now 
possess for the brassy, lacquered bauble con- 
tained in the ballot-box. — Blihu Burritt. 
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Woman already controls by not seeming to 
do so. Talk no more of her rights. — Ouida. 


Women will find their place, and it will 
neither be that which they have held nor that 
to which some of them aspire. Nature’s old 
Salic law will not be repealed, and no change 
of dynasty will be effected. — Huxley, 


Of all “rights” which command attention at 
the present time among us, woman’s rights seem 
to take precedence. — Horace Mami, 


Woman’s rights should come by evolution, 
and not by revolution. I want a little woman’s 
right tried first, and then, if the experience is 
bad, we can go back on our track ; if good, 
forward. — Joseph Cook. 


Let the women still be the ones to crown the 
victors, and the men to take the hazards of 
defeat or victory in the rough arena. — 

De Finod. 


If on one day we find the fast-spreading 
recognition of popular rights accompanied by 
a silent, growing perception of the rights of 
women, we also find it accompanied by a ten- 
dency towards a system of non-coercive educa- 
tion, — that is, towards a practical illustration 
of the rights of children. — Herhert Spencer. 

BIVAIiBY. 

Like one of two contending in a prize, that 
thinks he hath done well in’ people’s eyes. — 
Shakspeare. 

If one must be rejected, one succeed, make 
him my lord within whose faithful breast is 
fixed my image, and who loves me best. — 

Dryden, 

Women do not disapprove their rivals ; they 
hate them. — James Farton, 


Pdvalry and envy are Siamese twins. — 

H. jr. Shaw. 


If there ’s delight in love, ’tis when I see the 
heart which others bleed for bleed for me. — 
Congreve. 

Emulation is not rivalry. Emulation is the 
(shild of ambition ; rivalry is the unlovable 
daughter of envy. — Balzac. 


Women always find their bitterest foes among 
their own sex. — J. Petit-Senn. 


It maybe laid down as a general rule that no 
woman w'ho hath any great pretensions to ad- 
miration is ever well pleased in a company 
where she perceives herself to fill only a second 
place. — Fielding. 

Women see faults much more readily in each 
other than they can discover perfections. — 

Chamfort. 


It is a fact capable of amiable interpretation, 
that ladies are not the wmrst disposed towards 
a new acquaintance of their own sex, because 
she has points of inferiority. — Ceoi'ge Eliot. 

Two stars keep not their motion in one 
sphere. — Shakspeare. 


Women of the wmrld never use harsh expres- 
sions when condemning their rivals. Like the 
savage they hurl elegant arrows, ornamented 
with feathers of purple and azure, but with 
poisoned points. — I)e Finod. 

Two wmmen placed together makes cold 
weather. — Shakspeare. 

There is more jealousy between rival wits 
than rival beauties, lor vanity has no sex. But 
in both cases there must be pretensions, or 
there will he no jealousy. Elizabeth might 
have been merciful, had Mary neither been 
beautiful nor a (pieen. — Colton. 

BOG-UEBT. 

Many a man would have turned rogue if he 
knew how. — Hazlitt. 


After a long experience of the world, I af- 
firm, before God, 1 never knew a rogue who 
was not unhappy. — Junius. 

Tliere is nothing but roguery to be found in 
villanous men. — Shakspeare. 


An honest man you may form of windle- 
straw.s, but to make a rogue you must have 
grist. — Schiller. 

Rogues are prone to find things before they 
are lost. — JDoicglas Jerrold* 


Great rogues hang the little ones. — Mamrin. 


I have known men who have been sold and 
bought a hundred times, who have only got 
very fat and very comfortable in the process of 
exchange. — Ouida. 
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Rogues iu rags are kept in countenance by 
rogues in ruffles. — Fo;pe. 

Make yourself an honest man, and then you 
may be sure that there is one rascal less in the 
world. — Carlyle. 

There is no den in the wide world to hide a 
rogue. — Emerson. 

Rogues are always found out in some way. 
Whoever is a wolf will aet like a wolf, that is 
most certain. — La Fontaine. 


The rogue has ewerywhere the advantage. — 

Goethe. 


Roguery is thought by some to be cunning 
and laughable : it is neither ; it is devilish. — 

Carlyle. 

One rogue leads another. — Eomcr. 

W'hen rogues fall out honest inen get their 
own. — Sir M. Male. 

ROMANCE. 

The twilight that surrounds the border-land 
of old romance. — Longfellow. 


Romance is the poetry of literature. — 

Mme. Neclcer. 


A tale which holdeth children from play, 
and old men from the chimney-corner. — 

/S'frP. Sidney. 


Parent of golden dreams, Romance ! — 

Byron. 

Imagination, whatever may be said to the 
contraiy, will always hold a nlace in history, 
as truth does in romance. Has not romance 
been penned with history in view ? — 

Arsine Moussaye. 

Romance is always young. — Whittier. 

There will always be romance in the world so 
long as there are young hearts in it. — Bov4e. 

Romances, in general, are calculated rather 
to fire the imagination than to inform the judg- 
ment. — Michardson. 

BOSES. 

For her the unfading rose of Eden blooms, 
and wings of seraph shed divine perfume* — 

Fojpe. 


Like a rose, red morn began . to blossom and 
unclose a fiushing brightness on the dewy 
steep. — Owen Meredith. 

’T is the last rose of summer, left blooming 
alone. — Moore. 


The rose saith in the dewy morn, “ I am 
most fair ; yet all my loveliness is born upon a 
thorn.” — Christina G. llossctti. 


And ’t is my faith that every flow^er enjoys 
the air it breathes. — Wordsworth. 


The rosebuds lay their crimson lips together, 
and the green leaves are whispering to them- 
selves. — Amelia B. Wclby. 

Proud be the rose, with rain and dev^s her 
head im pearling. — I Fords worth. 

Mild May’s eldest child, the coming musk- 
rose, full of dewy wdiie, the murmurous haunt 
of flies on summer eves. — Meats. 


Each common bush shall Syrian roses wear. 

Mryden. 

Our bane and physic the same earth bestows, 
and near the noisome nettle blooms the rose. — 

Ovid. 


The budding rose above the rose full blowm. 

JV ordsworth. 


O’ercanopied with luscious woodbine, with 
sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. — 

ShaJcsjfeare. 

The smiles of God’s goodness. — Wilberforce. 

Happy are they who can create a rose-troo, 
or erect a honeysuckle. — Gray. 

Blown roses hold their sweetness to the last. 

Drydcn. 

The rose that lives its little hour is prized 
beyond the sculptured flower. — Bryant. 

Or lilies damasked by the neighboring rose. 

Mryden. 

When Love came first to earth, the spring 
spread rose-beds to receive him. ■— Oamphell. 

The coming spring wmuld first appear, and 
all this place with roses strew, if busy feet 
would let them grow. — Waller. 

The gathered rose and the stolen heart can 
charm but for a day. — Emma C. Embury. 
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Fresh roses -bring to strew my bed, till the 
impoverished spring confess her want. — Prior. 

The seasons alter; hoary-headed frosts fall 
in the fresh lap of the crimson rose. — 

Shakspeare. 

Behold the glowing blush upon the rose, — 

T. B. Pxad. 


A wreath of dewy roses, fresh and sw^eet, 
just brought from out the garden’s cool retreat. 

Julia C. R. Dorr. 

It never rains roses ; when we want more 
roses, we must plant more trees. — George Eliot. 

And I will make thee beds of roses. — 

Marloioe. 


The rose is wont with pride to swell, and 
ever seeks to rise, — Goethe. 

BXJDElSrESS. 

Irony is to the high-bred what billingsgate 
is to the vulgar; and when one gentleman 
thinks another gentleman an ass, he does not 
say it point-blank, he implies it in the politest 
terms he can invent. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Spite and ill-nature are among the most ex- 
pensive luxuries in life. — Dr. Johnson. 

Discourtesy does not spring merely from one 
bad' quality, but from several, — from foolish 
vanity, from ignorance of what is due to others, 
from indolence, from stupidity, from distrac- 
tion of thought, from contempt of others, from 
jealousy. — La Brvyhre. 

BITMOB. 

The art of spreading rumors is feminine. — 
De Finod. 

It is among uneducated women that we may 
look for the most confirmed gossips. — 

Okamfort. 

Rumor has winged feet like Mercury. — 

JBecch&r. 

Enemies carry a report in a quite different 
form from the original. — Plautus, 


Euraor is a vagrant without a home, and 
lives upon what it can pick up. — 

H. W. Shaw. 


The tale-bearer and the tale-hearer should be 
both hanged up, back to back, one by the 
tongue, the other by the ear. — South. 

Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. — 

ShaJespeare. 

Many a wretch has rid on a hurdle who has 
done less mischief than utterers of forged tales, 
coiners of scandal, and clippers of reputation. 

Sheridan. 


It flourishes by its very activity, and gains 
new strength by its movements. — Virgil. 

Bring me no more reports. — ShaJespeare. 

Eumor, once started, rashes on like a river, 
until it mingles with, and is lost in the sea. — 

Rivarol, 


A long-tongued, babbling gossip! — 

Shakspeare, 

If it were not for a goodly supply of rumors, 
half true and half false, what would the gos- 
sips do ? — Malihurton. 

At every word a reputation dies. — Pope. 

Nine tenths of the world is entertained by 
scandalous rumors, which are never dissected 
until they are dead, and, when pricked, col- 
lapse like an empty bladder. — 

Horace Greeley. 

False rumors die of their own stench. — 

Chatfield. 

Bum or is like bees; the more you fight them 
the more you don’t get rid of them. — 

H. TV. Shaw, 


Eumor is the food of gossip. — Antoine Bret. 

Eumor is a pipe blown by surmises, jealous- 
ies, conjectures, and of so easy and so plain a 
stop that the blunt monster with uncounted 
heads, the still-discordant wavering multitude, 
can play upon it. — Shakspeare. 
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SABBATH. 

0 day of rest ! how beautifnl, how fair, how 
welcome to the "weary and the old ! day of the 
Lord ! and truce of earthly care ! day of the 
Lord, as all our days should he, — Longfellow* 


The Sabbath of eternity, one Sabbath deex> 
and wide. — Tennyson. 

On Sunday heaven’s gates stand open. — 

George Herbert. 

How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labor, hushed the 
ploughboy’s whistle and the milkmaid’s song. 

QraJiame. 


The Sabbath-day is the savings-bank of hu- 
manity. — Frederic Saunders. 


If the Sunday had not been observed as a 
day of rest during the last three centuries, I 
have not the slightest doubt that should 
have been at this moment a poorer people and 
less civilized. — Macaulay. 


The Sabbath is not a day to feast our bodies, 
but to feed our souls. — Einiorcss Josephine. 


Sunday observe ; think, when the bells do 
chime, ’t is angels’ music ; therefore come not 
late. — George Herbert. 

E’en Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me.— 

Hope, 

I feel as if God had, by giving’the Sabbath, 
given fifty-two springs in every year. — 

Coleridge. 

He who ordained the Sabbath loved the 
poor. — 0. W. Holmes. 

It has been forcibly said that he who forgets 
to keep the Sabbath, the first day, holy, will 
forget before the end of the week that lie is a 
Christian. — Chapin. 

The happiness of heaven is the constant keep- 
ing of the Sabbath. Heaven is called a Sab- 
bath, to make tliose who have Sabbaths long 
for heaven, and those who long for heaven love 
Sabbaths. — Philip Henry. 


The Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath. — Bible. 


Peaceful sleep out the Sabhath of the tomb. 

Pope. 

0 day*niost calm, most bright, the fruit of 
this, the next world’s bud. — George Herbert. 


The poor man’s day. — Grahame. 

Oh, what a blessing is Sunday, interposed be- 
tween the waves of worldly business like the 
divine path of the Israelites through Jordan ! 
There is nothing in which I would advise you 
to he more strictly conscientious than in keep- 
ing the Sabbath-day holy. I can truly declare 
that to me the Sabbath has been invaluable. — 
Wilberforce. 

Let it ever be the most joyful and praiseful 
day of the seven. — Beecher. 

SACRIFICE. 

It is easier to sacrifice great than little things. 

Montaigne. 

"What you most repent of is a lasting sac- 
rifice made under an impulse of good-nature. 
The goodness goes j the sacrifice stit;ks. — 

Charles Buxton. 


Upon such sacrifices the gods themselves 
throw incense. — Shahspeare. 


The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. — 

Bible. 


A good man not only forbears those gratifica- 
tions which are forbidilen by reason and reli- 
gion, but even restrains himself in unforbidden 
instances. — AUerbury. 


Who lives for hmn unity, must be content to 
lose himself. — 0. B. Frothingham. 


The opportunities of making great sacrifices 
for the good of mankind are of rare occurrence ; 
and he who remains inactive till it is in his 
power to confer signal benefits or yield impor- 
tant services is in imminent danger of incur- 
ring the doom of the slothful servant. — 

Mobert Hall. 
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The great foundation of civil virtue is self- 
denial ; and there is no one above the necessi- 
ties of life but has opportunities of exercising 
that noble quality, and doing as much as his 
circumstances will bear for the ease and con- 
venience of other men. — Steele, 


It is what we give up, not what we lay up, 
that adds to our lasting store. — Hosed Ballou. 


Would we codify the laws that should reign 
in households, and whose daily transgression 
annoys and mortifies us, and degrades our 
household life, we must adorn every day with 
sacrifices. Good manners are made up of 
petty sacrifices. — Emerson. 


You cannot wdn without sacrifice. — 

Gharles Buxton. 


Teach self-denial, and make, its practice pleas- 
urable, and you create for the world a destiny 
more sublime than ever issued from the brain 
of the wildest dreamer. — Shr W alter Scott. 

SABITESS. 

Such a want- wit sadness makes of me that I 
have much ado to know myself. — Shahspearc. 


A man cannot be cheerful and good-natured 
unless he is also lionest ; which is not to be 
said of sadness. — Steele. 


Alas that we must dwell, my heart and I, 
so fur asunder ! — Christina Q-. Bossetti. 


-The ground of all great thoughts is sadness.— 
Bailey. 

Good-humor is the health of the soul ; sad- 
ness its poison. — Stcmislaus.* 


A feeling of sadness and longing, that is not 
akin to pain, and resembles sorrow only as the 
mist resembles the rain. — Longfellow. 


Take ray word for it, the saddest thing under 
the sky is a soul incapable of sadness. — 

Mme. de Oasparin. 


’T is impious in a good man to be sad. — 

Young. 

Dim sadness did not spare that time celestial 
visages ; yet, mixed with pity, violated not their 
bliss. — Milton. 


There is a chord in every human heart that 
has a sigh in it if touched aright. — Ouida. 


Too much sadness hath congealed your blood. 

Shakspeare. 

Our s-weetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thoughts. — Shelley. 


Some people habitually wear sadness, like a 
garment, and tliink it a becoming grace. God 
loves a cheerful worshipper. — Chapin. 


Our sadness is not sad, but our cheap joys. — 

Thorea.u. 


They praise my rustling show, and never see 
my heart is breaking for a little love. — 

Christina G. Rossetti. 


Be sad, good brothers, for, by my faith, it 
very well becomes you : sorrow so royally in 
you appears, that I will deeply put the fashion 
on. — Shakspeare. 

SARCASM. 

A sneer is the weapon of the weak. — Lowell, 

Sarcasm, I now see to be, in general, the 
language of the devil. — Carlyle. 

A true sarcasm is like a sword-stick ; it ap- 
pears, at first sight, to be much more innocent 
than it really is, till, all of a sudden, there 
leaps something out of it — sharp and deadly 
and incisive — which makes you tremble and 
recoil. — Sydney Smith. 

SATIETY. 

Pleasure and satiety live next door to each 
other. — J. Petit-Senn. 

In all pleasure there is satiety. — Hakewill. 

The longest absence is less perilous to love 
than the. terrible trials of incessant proximity. 

, Ouida. 


All surfeit is the father of much fast. — 

Shakspeare. 

Satiety always follows closely the greatest 
pleasures. — Cicero. 

Everything that is in superabundance over- 
flow’s from the full bosom. — Horace. 

Pa.ssion raves herself to rest, or flies. — 

Byron. 
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Love dies by satiety, and forgetfulness inters 
it, — ■ Du Cceur. 

A surfeit of the sweetest things the deepest 
loathing to the stomach brings. — Shaksp&are, 


If I had a lover who wanted to hear from me 
every day, 1 would break with him. — 

Mmc. de la Fayette. 

We grow tired of ourselves, much more of 
other people. — Hazlitt. 

Pleasure, when it is a man’s chief purpose, 
disappoints itself ; and the constant application 
to it palls the faculty of enjoying it, though it 
leaves the sense of our inability for that we 
wdsh, with a disrelish of everything else. — 

Steele. 


Attainment is followed by neglect, possession 
by disgust. — Dr. Johnson. 

But thy words, with grace divine imbued, 
bring to their sweetness no satiety. — Milton. 

SATIRE. 

Friendly satire may be compared to a fine 
lancet, which gently breathes a vein for health’s 
sake. — Richardson. 


Satire lies about men of letters during their 
lives, and eulogy after their death. — Voltaire. 

Satire is the disease of art. — Qharnfort. 


Satire that is seasonable and just is often 
more effectual than law or gospel. — 

H. W. Sh.aw. 


Wit larded with malice. — Shahs^eare. 


Satire often proceeds less from ill nature than 
a desire to display wit. — Lady Blessington. 


Satires and lampoons on particular people 
circulate more by giving copies in confidence to 
the friends of the parties, than by printing 
them. — Sheridan. 


Undeserved merit is satire. — S. S. Cox. 


How cheerfully the hawkers cry a satire, and 
the people buy ! — Swift. 


Of a bitter satirist it might be said that the 
person or thing on which his satire fell shrivelled 
up as if the devil had spit on it. — Eawthome. 


Truth is quite beyond the reach of satire. 
There is so brave a simplicity in her that she 
can no more be made ridiculous than an oak or 
a pine. — Lowell. 

The feathered arrow of satire has oft been 
wet with the heart’s blood of its victims. — 

Disraeli. 


Should a writer single out and point his 
raillery at particular persons, or satirize the 
miserable, he might be sure of pleasing a great 
part of his readers, but must be a very ill man 
if he could please himself. — Addison. 

He that hath a satirical vein, as he maketh 
others afraid of his wit, so he had need be afraid 
of others’ memory. — Daco7i. 


If evil be said of thee, and if it be true, cor- 
rect thyself ; if it be a lie, laugh at it. — 

Epictetus. 

It is as hard to satirize well a man of dis- 
tinguished vices as to praise well a man of 
distinguished virtues. — Swift. 


Satirists do expose their own ill nature. — 

Dr. Watts. 


Among the writers of antiquity there arc 
none who instruct us more openly in the man- 
ners of their respective times in which they 
lived than those who have employed them- 
selves in satire, under whatever dress it may 
appear. — Addison. 


In my youth I thought of WTiting a satire on 
mankind ; but now in my age I think I should 
write an apology for them. — Horace Walpole. 


Satire among the Romans, but not among 
the Greeks, was a bitter invective poem. — 

Dryden. 

Fools are my theme ; let satire be my song. — 

Byron. 


The best good man, with the worst-natured 
muse, was the charncter among us of a gentle- 
man as famous for his humanity as his wdt. — 

Steele. 


Her caustic manner of speaking of friends as 
well as foes cansed Madame du jDefiand to be 
compared to the physician who said, “My 
friend fell sick, — I attended him ; he died, — 
I dissected him.” ^ J. A. Bent. 
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Satire is, indeed, tlie only sort of composition 
in wHch the Latin poets whose works have 
come down to ns were not mere imitators of 
foreign models ; and it is therefore the sort of 
composition in which they have never been 
excelled. — MacaiUay. 


Simonides, a poet famous in his generation, 
is, 1 think, author of the oldest satire that is 
now extant, and, as some say, of the first that 
was ever written. — Addison. 


Pointed satire runs him through and through. 

Oldham. 


Satire recoils wdienever charged too high ; 
round your own fame the fatal splinters fly. — 

Yoimg. 

For a young and presumptuous poet a dispo- 
sition to write satires is one of the most dan- 
gerous he can encourage. It tem|)ts him to 
})ersonalities, which are not always forgiven 
after he has repented and become ashamed of 
them. — Soicthey. 


Lampoons, like squibs, may make a present 
blaze ; but time and thunder pay respect to 
bays. lYaller. 

Satire 's ray weapon ; but I ’m too discreet 
to run amuck, and tilt at all I meet. — Yojpe. 

You must not think that a satiric style 
allows of scandalous and brutish words ; the 
better sort abhor scurrility. — lioscommon. 

Satire is a kind of poetry in which human 
vices are reprehended. — Drtjdcn. 

It is certain that satirical poems were com- 
mon at Rome from a very early period. The 
rustics, who lived at a distance from the seat 
of government, and took little part in the strife 
of factions, gave vent to their petty local ani- 
mosities in coarse Fescemhne verse. — 

Macaulay. 

Thou shining supplement of public law ! — 

Young. 

By satire kept in awe, shrink from ridicule, 
though not from law, — Byron. 

Wycherley in his writings is the sharpest 
satirist of his time, hut in his nature he has 
all the softness of the tenderest dispositions. 
In his writings he is severe, bold, undertaking; 
in his nature, gentle, modest, inoffensive. — 

GraniiilU, 


When dunces are satiric, I take it for a 
panegyric. — Swift. 

To lash the vices of a guilty age. — Churchill. 

The men of the greatest character in this 
kind were Horace and Juvenal. There is not, 
that I remember, one ill-natured expression in 
all their writings, not one sentence of severity, 
which does not apparently proceed from the 
contrary disposition. — Stede. 

SAVAGE. 

When man is not properly trained, he is the 
most savage animal on the face of the globe. — 

Plato. 


The most savage people are also the ugliest 
Mary Somerville. 

The leading characteristic of the savage state 
is its refusal or avoidance of industry. — 

Brisbane, 


Man is neither by birth nor disposition a 
savage, nor of unsocial habits, but only becomes 
so by indulging in vices contrary to his nature. 

Plutarch. 


Wolves and bears, they say, casting their 
savagery aside, have done like offices of pity. — 

Shakspsare. 

SCAEEOLD. 

They are sending me to the scaffold. Well, 
my friends, we must go to it gayly. — Lanton. 

I will never, for the future, paint the portrait 
of a tyrant until his head lies before me on the 
scaffold. — P. L. David. 


That a scaffold of execution should grow a 
scaffold of coronation. — Sir P. Sidney. 


I had rather be guillotined than a guillotiner. 

Danton. 

It is the toilet of death, but it leads to 
immortality. — Charlotte Corday. 

Pardon, gentles all, the flat unraiseci spirits 
that have dared on this unworthy scaffold to 
bring forth so great an object. — Sliakspeare. 

When they go smiling to the scaffold, it is 
time to break in pieces the sickle of death. — 

Danton. 


1 hope the edge of your guillotine is sharper 
than your scissors. — Duclos. 
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No one loves to tell of scandal except to him 
who loves to hear it. Learn, then, to rebuke 
and check the detracting tongue by showing 
that yon do not listen to it with pleasure. 

St. Jerotne. 

The scandal of the world is what makes the 
offence : it is not sinful to sin in silence. — 

Molihre. 

As every one is pleased with imagining that 
he knows something not yet commonly divulged, 
secret history easily gains credit ; hut it is for 
the most part believed only while it circulates 
in whispers, and when once it is openly told, is 
openly refuted. — Johnson. 

Believe that story false that ought not to be 
true. — Sheridan. 

I find great numbers of moderately good 
people who think it fine to talk scandal. ^ They 
regard it as a sort of evidence of their own 
goodness. — F. W. Faber. 

No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope. — 

Sliakspeare. 

A little scandal is an excellent thing : nobody 
is ever brighter or happier of tongue than when 
he is making mischief of his neighbors. — 

Ouida. 

Scandal has something so piquant, it is a 
sort of cayenne to the mind. — Byron. 

Scandal is what one half the world takes 
pleasure in inventing, and the other half in 
believing. — Chatfield. 

It is not good to speak evil of all whom we 
know bad ; it is worse to judge evil of any who 
may prove good. To speak ill upon knowledge 
shows a want of charity ; to speak ill upon sus- 
picion shows a want of honesty. — W %rwick. 

No particular scandal one can touch but it 
confounds the breather. — Shakspeare. 

A good word is an easy obligation ; but not 
to speak ill requires only our silence, which 
costs us nothing. — Tilloison. 

Queen Mary had a w^ay of interrupting tattle 
about elopements, duels, and play debts, by 
asking the tattlers, very quietly yet signifi- 
cantly, whether they had ever read her favorite 
sermon, — Dr. Tillotson’s on Evil Speaking. — 

Macaulay. 


I never listen to calumnies, because if they 
are untrue 1 run the risk of being deceived, 
and if they are true, of hating persons not worth 
thinking about. — Montesquieu. 

Love and scandal are the best sweeteners of 
tea. — Fielding. 

Scandals are like dandelion seeds, — they are 
arrow-headed, and stick where they fall, and 
bring forth and multiply fourfold. — Oidda. 

On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fliy, while 
virtue’s actions are but born and die. — 

Stephen Harvey. 

Her tea she sweetens, as she sips, with 
scandal. — B,ogers. 

There ’s a lust in man, no charm can tame, 
of loudly publishing our neighbor’s shame. — 

Juvenal. 

It is a certain sign of an ill heart to he in- 
clined to delaniation. They who are harmless 
and innocent can have no gratification that 
way ; but it ever arises from a neglect of what 
is laudable in a man’s self. — Steele. 

Ye prime adepts in scandal’s school, who rail 
by precept and detract by rule ! — Sheridan. 

Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamor, and evil speaking be put away from 
you, with all malice. — Bible. 

Flavia, most tender of her own good name, 
is rather careless of a sister’s fame. — Cowper. 

Bo deaf unto the suggestions of talo-hcarers, 
calumniators, pick-thank or malevolent de- 
tractors, who, while quiet imm sle(?p, sowing 
the tares of discord and division, distract the 
tranquillity of charity and all fihmdly socieffy. 
These are the tongues that sot the wmrld on 
•fire, — cankerers of reputation, and, like that 
of Jonah’s gourd, witlier a good name in a 
single night. — Sir T, Browne. 

Skilled by a touch to deepen scandal’s tints 
with all the high mendacity of hints. — Byron. 

SCEPTICISM. 

Improbability is the food upon which scepti- 
cism' is nourished. — Locke. 

The sceptic onlv stumbles at matter of fact. 

' . Von Knebel. 

I will listen to any one’s convictions ; hut, 
pray, keep your doubts to yourself. — Ooethe. 
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Oh, lives there, heaven ! beneath thy dread 
expanse one hopeless, dark idolater of chance ? 

CmphelL 

Human knowledge is the parent of doubt. — 
Greville. 

Sceptics are generally ready to believe any- 
thing, provided it is sufficiently improbable. — 

Fan ICncbel. 

Scepticism commonly takes up the room left 
by defect of iiuagination, and is the very 
quality of mind most likely to seek for sensual 
proof of supersensual things. If one came 
tirom the dead it could not believe ; and yet it 
longs for such a witness, and will put up with 
a very dubious one. — Lowell. 

Free-thinkers are generally those wdio never 
think at all. — Sterne. 


Sceptics are yet the most credulous. — 

Goethe. 


It xsr ever the improbable that the sceptic is 
the most ready to give ear to. — FoUaire. 

It is men of faith, not sceptics, who have 
made the world a'ware dhat they were in it. — 
Channing. 

As the man of pleasure, by a vain attempt to he 
more happy than any man can he, is often more 
miserable than most men are, so the sceptic, in 
a vain attempt to be wise, beyond what is per- 
mitted to man, plunges into a darkness more 
deplorable and a blindness more incurable than 
that of the common herd, whom he despises 
and would fain instruct. — OoUon. 


Scepticism is a barren coast, without a hax'- 
bor or lighthouse. — Meeker. 

SCHOOXi. 

The modest temple of wisdom. FrmMin. 

The whining school-hoy, with his satchel 
and shining morning face, creeping like snail 
unwillingly to school. — Simkspeare. 

The Prussian schoolmaster won the battle 
of fSadowa, — MoltJce. 


Yet he's gentle, never schooled and yet 
learned. — ShaJespeare. 


More is learned in a public than in a private 
school, from emulation. There is the collision 
of mind with mind, or the radiation of many 
minds pointing to one centre. — I)r, Johnson. 


What made our Revolution a foregone con- 
clusion w’as the act of the General Court, passed 
in May, 1647, which established the system of 
common schools. — Lojvell. 


To him and all of us the expressly appointed 
schoolmaster and schoolings are as nothing. — 

Carlyle. 

To sentence a man of true genius to the 
drudgery of a school is to put a race-horse in a 
mill. — Colion. 

Whoe'er excels in what we prize, appears a 
hero in our eyes. — Shenstone. 


The opening of the first grammar-school was 
the opening of the first trench against monopoly 
in Church and State ; the first row of trammels 
and pothooks which the little Shearjasluibs 
and Elkanahs blotted and blubbered across 
their copy-books was the preamble to the 
Declaration of Independence. — Lowell. 

Not only the needle-gun, but the schools 
have won our battles. — Lehnert. 


Public instruction should be the first object 
of government. — Napoleon /. 

Whose school-hours are all days and nights 
of our existence, — Carlyle. 

A great school is very trying ; it never can 
present images of rest and peace. — 

Dr. T. Arnold. 


Let the soldier be abroad if he will ; he can do 
nothing in this age. There is another person- 
age abroad, — a person less imposing, — in the 
eyes of some, perhaps, insignificant. The 
schoolmaster is abroad ; and I trust to him, 
armed with his primer, against the soldier in 
full military array, -—Brouglmn. 

SCIENCE. 

Far eastward cast thine eye, from whence 
the sun and oriont science at a birth begun. — 
Lope. 

Toil of science swells the wealth of art. — 

Schiller. 


Science is a first-rate piece of furniture for a 
man’s upper chamber, if be has common sense 
on the ground-floor. But if a man has n’t got 
plenty of good common sense, the more science 
he has the worse for his patient. — 

0. W. Holmes. 
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How many wells of science there are in whose 
depths there is nothing but clear water ! — 

. Petit- Senn. 


Human science is uncertain guess. — Prior. 

There cannot be a body of rules without a 
rationale, and this rationale constitutes the 
science. — Bir G. 0. Lewis. 

Sense is the grammar of science. — Sterne. 

The birth of science was the death of super- 
stition. — Muxleij. 

Shun no toil to make yourself remarkable by 
some talent or other ; yet do not devote your- 
self to one branch exclusively. Strive to get 
clear notions about all. Give up no science 
entirely ; for science is but one. — Seneca. 

Nothing tends so much to the corruption of 
science as to suffer it to stagnate. — Burke. 

Who thinks all science, as all virtue, vain. — 

Bryden. 

Science is knowledge certain and evident in 
itself, or by the piinciples from which it is 
deducted, or with which it is certainly con- 
nected. It is subjective, as existing in the 
mind ; objective, as embodied in truths ; specu- 
lative, as leading to do something, as in practi- 
cal science. — Williavi Fleming. 

Science is the topography of ignorance. — 

0. ir. mimes. 


Science seldom renders men amiable ; women, 
never. - — BeaucMne. 


Science is simply common sense at its best, 
r— that is, rigidly accurate in observation, and 
merciless to fallacy in logic. — Huxley. 


Our science, so called, is always more barren 
and mixed with error than our sympathies are. 

Thoreau. 


The sciences are said, and they are truly said, 
to have a mutual connection, that any one of 
them may be the better understood, for an 
insight into the rest. — Bislio;p Horsley. 

They may say what they like ; everything is 
organized matter. The tree is the first link 
of the chain ; man is the last. Men are young ; 
the earth is old. Vegetable and animal chem- 
istry are still in their infancy. Electricity, 
galvanism, — what discoveries in a few years ! 

Ha^ohou I. 


Science is, like virtue, its own exceeding 
great reward. — Charles Kingsley. 

AVe cannot but think there is something like 
a fallacy in Mr. Buckle’s theory that the 
advance of mankind is necessarily in the direc- 
tion of science, and not in that of morals. — 

Lowell. 


To the natural philosopher to whom the 
whole extent of Nature helongs, all the indi- 
vidual branches of science constitute the links 
of an endless chain, from which not a single 
link can be detached without destroying the 
harmony of tlie whole. — Schoedlcr. 


Science sees signs ; Poetry, the thing signi- 
fied. — J. C. Hare. 


Science corrects the old creeds ; sweeps away, 
with every new perception, our infantile cate- 
chisms ; and necessitates a faith conmiensurate 
with the grander orbits and universal laws 
which it discloses. Yet it does not surprise 
the moral sentiment ; that was older, and 
awaits expectant these larger insights. — 

Bmerson. 


The only hope of science is genuine induc- 
tion. — Bacon. 

SCOBH. 

Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her eyes, 
Shakspcarc. 

A dismal, universal hiss, the sound of public 
scorn. — Milton, 


Thou mayst from law, but not from scorn 
escape. The pointed finger, cold, averted eye, 
insulted virtue’s hiss, thou canst not fly. — 

Charles Sprague. 

Infamous wretch I so Tim(dx below my scorn, 
I dare not kill thoe. — Bryden. 

SCBIBTUBE. 

The help, the guide, the balm of souls per- 
plexed. — Arhuthnot. 

The devil can cite Scripture for bis purpose. 
An evil soul producing holy witness is like a 
villain with a smiling mieek. — Shakspeare. 

The illumined record of celestial truth. — 

Hosea Ballou. 


Writ in the climate of heaven, and in the 
language spoken by angels. — Longfellow. 
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Whence but from heaven could men unskilled 
in arts, in several ages born, in several parts, 
weave such agreeing truths ? — Dry den. 

This book of stars lights to eternal bliss. — 
George Herbert. 

Thus I clothe my naked villany with old odd 
ends, stolen out of holy writ ; and seem a saint 
when most I play the devil. — 8haksycare. 

Revealed religion first informed thy sight, 
and reason saw not till faith sprung to light. — 
Hryden. 

The truths of the Scriptures are so marked 
and inimitable, that the inventor would be i 
more of a miraculous character than the hero. — i 

Kousscato. 


A Bible and a newspaper in every- house. — 

FtanJcUn. 

We must not only read the Scriptures, but 
we must make their rules of life our own. — 

* Hosca, Ballou. 


The history of every man should be a Bible. 

Hovalis. 

There are no songs comparable to tho songs 
of Eioii, no orations equal to those of the 
prophets. — Milton. 

All men’s book. — Carlyle. 

The majesty of the Scriptures strikes me with 
admiration, as the purity of the gospel has its 
influence on my heart. — Rousseau. 

SCBITPUIiOtTSITESS. 

Scrupulous people are not suited to great 
affairs. — Tu>rgvt. 

Generals are not to be too scrupulous. — 

Napoleon I. 

Ko man, 1 fear, can effect great benefits for 
his country without some sacrifice of the minor 
virtues. — Sydney Smith. 

SOUIiPTUEB. 

Hero the marble statues breathe in rows. — 
Addison. 

The ideal is to be obtained by selecting and 
^sembling in one whole the beauties and per- 
fections which are usually seen in different 
individuals, excluding everything defective or 
unseemly, so as to form a type or model of the 
species. — William Fleming, 


Then sculpture and her sister arts revived j 
stones leaped to form, and rocks began to live, 
Rope. 


The statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and 
the art of the statuary only deal’s away the 
superfluous matter, and removes the I’ubbish. — 

Addison. 


Thy shape in every part so clean as might 
instruct the sculptor’s art. — Dryden. 


Where are the forms the sculptor’s soul hath 
seized ? In him alone. Can Mature show as 
fair ? — Byron. 

The idea of the painter and the sculptor is 
undoubtedly that perfect and excellent example 
of the mind, by imitation of which imagined 
form all things are represented which fall under 
human sight. — Dryden. 

He, like Amphion, makes those quarries leap 
into fair figures from a confused heap. — Waller. 

The value of statuary is owing to its diffi- 
culty. You would not value the finest head 
cut upon a carrot. — Dr. Johnson. 

It was Dante who called this noble art God’s 
grandchild. — WashingWi Allston. 


Moral beauty is the basis of all true beauty. 
This foimdatiolx is somewhat covered and veiled 
in Nature. Art brings it out, and gives it 
more transparent forms. — Victor Cousin. 


Like the Grecian, woos the image he him- 
self has wrought. — Prior. 


And the cold marble leapt to life, a god. — 

Milman. 


Such is the strength of art, rough things to 
shape. — James Howell. 


Milton was a genius that could cut a colos- 
sus from a rock, out could not carve heads upon 
cherry-stones. — Dr. Johnson. 


Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners 
of the painters, and to make many ample folds, 
which are unsufferable hardness, and more like 
a rock than a natural garment. — Dryden. 


Madame de Stael pronounced architecture to 
be frozen music ; so is statuary crystallized 
spirituality. — Alcott. . 
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SEOBECY. 

Was never secret history, hut birds tell it in 
the bowers. ~ Emerson. 

There are inscriptions on our hearts which, 
like that on Bighton rock, are never to be seen 
except at dead- low tide. — 0. ir. Holmes. 

To whom you betray your secret you sell 
your liberty. — Franklin. 

Under every guilty secret there is hidden a 
brood of guilty wishes, whose unwholesome in- 
fecting life is cherished by the darkness. — 

George Eliot. 

How can we expect another to keep a secret, 
if we cannot keep it ourselves? — Uochefoumuld. 

Never confide your secrets to paper: it is 
like throwing a stone in the air; and if you 
know who throws the stone, you do not know 
where it may fall. — Calderon, 


Thou hast betrayed thy secret as a bird be- 
trays her nest, by striving to conceal it. — 

Longfello'Ub. 

Secrecy is the soul of all great designs. Per- 
haps more has been effected by concealing our 
own intentions than by discovering those of 
our enemy. — Colton. 


If you wish another to keep your secret, 
first learn to keep it yourself. — Seneca, 


We are all physiognomists and penetmtors 
of character, and things themselves are detec- 
tive. — Emerson. ^ 

In love we are not only liable to betray our- 
selves, but also the secrets of others. — 

J. Pctit'Senn. 

People addicted to secrecy axe so without 
knowing why ; they are not so for cause, but 
for secrecy’s sake. — Hazlitt, 


I have played the fool, the gross fool, to be- 
lieve the bosom of a friend would hold a secret 
mine could not contain. — Massinger. 


We must regard all matter as an intrusted 
secret which we believe the person concerned 
would wish to be considered as such. Nay, 
further still, we must consider all circumstances 
as secrets intrusted which would bring scandal 
upon another if told. — Leigh Hunt. 


Never inquire into another man’s secret, but 
carefully conceal that which is intrusted to 
you, though pressed both by wine and anger to 
reveal it. — Horace. 


To keep our secret is wisdom, but to expect 
another to keep it, is folly. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Be thine own privy counsellor. — 

Eeaconsfield. 

Secrets with girls, like guns with boys, are 
never valued till they make a noise. — Crahhe. 


Women and young men are very apt to tell 
what secrets they know from the vanity of 
having been intrusted. — Chesterfield. 


As it was communicated with the air of a 
secret, it soon found itself into the world. — 

Pope. 

I find she loves him because she hides it. 
Love teaches cunning even to. innocence ; and 
when he gets possession, lu.s first work is to dig 
deep within a heart, and there lie hid, and like 
a miser in the dark, feast alone. — Vryden. 


A woman can keep one secret, — the secret 
of her age. — Voltaire. 

Keep your misfortunes to yourself. — Hazlitt. 

Thou art sworn as dce])ly to affect what we 
intend as closely to conceal what we impart. — 

Shakspeare. 

The secret known to two is no longer a 
secret. — Ninon de Lendos. 


Constant you are, but yet a woman ; and for 
secrecy, no lady closer ; for 1 mill believe 
thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know. 

Shalcspcare. 

Everybody knows woi'sc of hiiiivself than he 
knows of other men. — Dr. Jolmson. 


Bid you ne’er hear say, Two may keep coun- 
sel, putting one away ? — Shahspeare. 

When I am in danger of bursting, I will go 
and whisper among the reeds. — Swift. 

A man is more faithful in ^ preserving the 
secret of another than in keeping Ids own ; a 
woman, on the contrary, preserves her own 
secret better than another’s. — Bvuyhre. 
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SELF-DENIAL. 


In tliat corroding secrecy which gnaws the 
heart to show the ehect, but not the cause. — 

Byron, 

Know not what you know, and see not what 
you see. — Plautus, 

You ’ll he secret, Thomas ? — As a coach- 
horse. — Sheridan. 


No disguise can long conceal love where it 
really exists, nor feign it where it is not. — 

Rochefo iLcauld. 

The yearnings of a woman’s solitary spirit, 
the outgushings of her shrinking sensibility, the 
cravings of her alienated heart, are_ indulged 
only in the quiet loneliness of her solitude. — 

JBethmont. 


A secret in his mouth is like a wild bird in a 
cage, whose door no sooner opens than ’t is out. 

Ben Jonson. 


Sell your confidence at a high price, if at all; 
to be strong, keep your own counsed. — 

BumaSf Phre. 

There is a secret drawer in every woman’s 
heart. — Victor H-ugo, 

SECTS. 

Fierce sectarianism breeds fierce latitudi- 
narianism. — Be Qwinccy. 


The Japanese, who have but two systems of 
religion, — namely, that of Buddhism and 
Shintoivsm, — have yet many sects under each. 

Henry Mason. 

Sects differ more in name than tenets. — 

Balzac. 


The effective strength of sects is not to be 
ascertained merely by counting heads. — 

Macaulay. 


All sects are different, because they come 
from men ; morality is everywhere the same, 
because it comes from God. — Voltaire. 


For forms of faith let graceless zealots fight ; 
his can’t he wrong whose life is in the right. — 

Pope. 


Few sects have derived their sentiments 
purely from sacred oracles, hut are the emana- 
tions of distinguished leaders. — Robert Hall. 


SEIjE-COITTBOIj. 

Real glory springs from the silent conquest of 
ourselves. — Thomson, 

Chain up the unruly legion of thy hreast. 
Lead thine own captivity captive, and be Ceesar 
within thyself. — Sir T. Browne. 

We are nearer neighbors to ourselves than 
■whiteness to snow, or weight to stones. — 

Montaigne. 

I will be lord over myself. — Goethe. 

Resolve to be thyself ; and know that he 
who finds himself, loses Ms misery. — 

Matthew Arnold. 


It is in length of patience pd endurance and 
forbearance that so much of what is good in 
mankind and womankind is showm. — 

Arthicr Helps. 

In the supremacy of self-control consists one 
of the perfections of the ideal man. — 

Herbert Spencer. 

Self-control is only courage under another 
form. — Samuel Smiles. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

The lives of men who have been always grow- 
ing are strewed along their whole course with 
the things they have learned to do -without. — 
Phillips Brooks. 

In common things the Ijiw of sacrifice takes 
the form of positive duty. — Proude. 

Self-denial is the best riches. — Seneca. 

How happy one would be if one could throw 
off one’s self as one throws off others ! — 

Mme. du Beffand. 

Self-denial is often the sacrifice of one sort of 
self-love for another. — Colton. 

Self-denial is a monkish virtue. — Hume. 

Pure self-denial is our good angel’s hand 
barring the gates of sin. — Ahhi Mullois. 

There is nojbhing fruitful except sacrifice. — 

/ Lacordaire. 

Self-denial does not belong to religion as 
characteristic of it ; it belongs to hurnan life ; 
the lower nature must always be denied when 
you are tryiiig to rise to a higher sphere. — 

, Beecher, 
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The worst education which teaches self-denial 
is better than the best which, teaches yon every- 
thing else, and not that. — Earl of Sterling. 

Self-denial is the quality of which Jesus 
Christ set ns the example. — Jry Scheffer. 

Alas ! this time is never the time for self- 
denial, it is always the next time. Abstinence 
is so much more pleasant to contemplate upon 
the other side of indulgeuce. — 

George Macdonald. 

The first lesson in Christ’s school is self- 
denial. — Matthew Henry. 

The only conclusive evidence of a man’s sin- 
cerity is that he gives himself for a principle. 
"Words, money, all things else, are compara- 
tively easy to give away ; but when a man 
makes a gift of his daily life and practice, it is 
plain that the truth, whatever it may be, has 
taken possession of him. — Lowell. 

SELF-ESTEEM. 

Blinded as they are as to their true charac- 
ter by self-love, every man is his own first and 
chiefest flatterer. — Plutarch. 


Other people are least satisfied with those 
women who are best satisfied with themselves. 

Mme. de Balm. 


W'e censure others but as they disagree from 
that humor which we fancy laudable in our- 
selves, and commend others but for that wherein 
they seem to quadrate and consent with us. — 
Sir T. Browne. 


We are so little and vain that the esteem of 
five or six persons about us is enough to content 
and amuse us. — Pascal. 


Could all mankind lay claim to that esti- 
mate which they pass , upon themselves, there 
would be little or no difference betwixt lapsed 
and perfect humanity; and God might again re- 
view his image with paternal comifiacency, and 
still pronounce it good. — Bishop Norris. 

SELF-EXAMINATION. 

What the superior man seeks is in himself; 
what the small man seeks is in others. — 

Gonfudus. 

We neither know nor judge ourselves ; 
others^ may judge, but cannot know us : God 
alone judges, and knows too. — Wilkie Collins. 


He who knows himself knows others. — 

Colton. 

There are two persons in the w'orld we never 
see as they are, — one’s self and one’s other self. 

Arshne Houssaye. 

Who has deceived thee so often as thyself ? — 

Franklin. 


Oh, the difficulty of fixing the attention of 
men on the world within them ! — Coleridge. 

Know thyself : this is the great object. — 

Seneca. 


It belongs to every large nature, when it is 
not under the immediate power of some strong 
uiKpiestioning emotion, to suspect itself, and 
doubt the truth of its own impressions, con- 
scious of possibilities beyond its own horizon. — 

George Eliot. 

SELFISHNESS. 

g There is no surer safeguard for the protection 
of the body than the absence of heart. 4- 

- J. Petit-Senn. 


Our infinite obligations to God do not fill our 
hearts half as much as a petty uneasiness of our 
own ; nor his infinite perfections as much as 
our smallest wants. — Ilannah More. 

Selfishness is one of the qualities apt to in- 
spire love. — Hawthorne. 

Our selfishness is so robust and many-clutch- 
ing that, well encouraged, it easily devours all 
sustenance away from our poor little scruples. — 
George Eliot. 

The force of selfishness is inevitable. — 

Hillard. 

The selfish heart deserves the pain it feels. 
More generous sorrow, while it sinks, exalts ; 
and conscious virtue mitigates the pang. — 

Young. 

Selfishness, if but reasonably tempered with 
wisdom, is not such au evil trait. — Ptuffini, 

That household god, a man’s own self. 

■ Flavel. 

No evangelical precept jostles out that of a 
lawful self-preservation. — South. 

There is an ilLbreeding to which, whatever 
onrrank and nature,* we are almost cqixally sen- 
sitive, — the ill-breeding that comes from want 
of consideration for others. — ■ Bulwer-Lytton. 
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SELF-KN OWLEDGE. 


It ii676r entBi’S tliG Itidy^s LGtid. tliat tliG W 6 t- 
nurse's baby probably dies. — 

Harriet Mariineau, 


■ As far as tlie stars are from the earth, and ap 
different as fire is from water, so much do self- 
interest and integi'ity differ. —Lucan, 

It is astonishing how well men wear when 
they think of no one but themselves. — 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

It is perfectly natural that we should he sensi- 
tive about everything affecting our own hap- 
piness. — Tillotiioii. 

Where all are selfish, the sage is no better 
than the fool, and only rather more dangerous. 

Froude, 


No indulgence of passion destroys the spirit- 
ual nature so much,as respectable selfishness. -~- 
George Macdonald. 

A vice utterly at variance with the happiness 
of him who harbors it, and, as such, condemned 
by self-love. — Maclcintosh. 

Self-abnegation, — that rare virtue that good 
men preach and good women practise. — - 

^ 0. W. Holmes. 


If a man fancies that he loves his mistress for 
her own sake, he is very much mistaken. 

Bocliefoucauld. 

‘M am always nearest to myself,” says the 
Latin proverb. — Macaulay. 

Be not in the desire of thine own ease. 

Saadi. 


True self-love and social are the same. — 

Po^G. 


I learned that no man in God’s wide earth is^ 
either willing or able to help any other man. 

Pestalozzi. 


No man is much pleased with a companion 
w^ho does not increase, in some respect, his 
fondness for himself. — Dr. Johnson. 

A long experience impresses me with the 
belief that sellishness does not grow in intensity 
as we move downward in society from class to 
class. — Gladstone. 

To be saved is only this, — salvation from 
our owm selfishness. — Whittier, 

Our virtues disappear when put in competi- 
tion with our interests, as rivers lose themselves 
in the ocean. — Rochefoucauld, 


We erect the idol self, and not only wish 
others to worship, but worship ourselves. — 

Cedi, 


Take the selfishness out of this \vorld and 
there would ho more happiness than we should 
know what to do with. — H. W. Shaw. 

We can neither change nor overpower God’s 
eternal suffrage against selfishness and mean- 
ness. — James Martineaic. 

There are too many who reverse both the 
principles and the practice of the Apostles: 
tliey become all things to all men, not to serve 
others, hut themselves ; and they try all things 
only to hold fast that which is bad. — Colton, 


Lo ! now, what hearts have men ! they never 
mount as high as woman in her selfless mood. — 

Tennyson. 

The fondness we have for self furnishes an- 
other long rank of prejudices. — Dr. W aits. 

How often, in this cold and hitter world, is 
the warm heart thrown hack npon^ itself ! 
Cold, careless, are we of another’s grief ; we 
wrap ourselves in sullen selfishness. — 

L. E, Landon, 


0 my God, how true it is that we may have 
of thy gifts and yet may he full of ourselves 1 — 

Mme. Guy on. 


What can one possibly introduce into a 
mind that is already full, and full of itself ? 

Joubert, 


In the North the first words are. Help me ; in 
the South, Love me. — Rousseau. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

'Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
and ask them what report they bore to heaven. 

Young, 


You are surprised at your imperfections, — 
why ? I should infer from that, that your self- 
knowledge is small. Surely you might rather 
be astonished that you do not fall into more 
frec]|uent and more grievous faults, and thank 
God for his upholding grace. ■ 




Go to your bosom, knock there, and ask your 
heai-t what it doth know. — ShaJe^eare. 
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SELF’-IiOVE. 

It is tlie nature of extreme self-lo 7 ers as 
they will set an house on fire and it were but to 
roast their eggs. — Bacon. 

Almost every one flatters himself that he and 
his are exceptionable. — Alphonse Karr. 

I to myself am dearer than a friend. — 

ShaJospeare. 

Every man is prompted by the love of him- 
self to imagine that he possesses some qualities 
superior, either in kind or degree, to those 
wiilch he sees allotted to the rest of the world. 

JJr. Johnson. 


Self is the great antichrist and anti-God in 
the world, that sets up itself above all else. — 

Chamock. 

The greatest of all flatterers is self-love. — 
Uochcfoucaidd. 

Men indulge those opinions and practices 
that favor their pretensions. — B Estrange. 


Plato said that of all things in the world we 
should beware of that folly by which most men 
please themselves and despise a better judgment. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

Ofttimes nothing profits more than^ self- 
esteem, grounded on just and right. — Milton. 


A prudent consideration for FTiimber One. — 
Buhmr-Lnjtton. 

Self-love exaggerates both our faults and our 
virtues. — Goeilu. 

Oh, the incomparable contrivance of Nature, 
who has ordered all things in so even a method 
that wherever she has been less bountiful in 
her gifts, there she makes it up with a 'larger 
dose of self-love, which supplies the former 
deficits and makes all even. — Erasmus. 

Whatever discoveries w’e may have made in 
the regions of self-love, there still remain many 
unknown lands. — Eochefoucauld. 

Love thyself last. — Ehakspeare. 

That the principle of self-love (or, in other 
words, the desire of happiness) is neither an 
object of approbation nor of blame, is sufficiently 
oWious. It is inseparable from the nature of 
man as a rational and a sensitive being. — 

Eugald Stewart. 


Self-love was born before love. — Be Fmod. 


Man ’s that savage beast whose mind, from 
reason to self-love declined, delights to prey 
upon his kind. — Sir J. Denham. 


The world is governed by love, — self-love. 

Eivarol. 


Our self-love can be reconciled to the sacri- 
fice of everything but itself. — La Harpe. 


Self-love and reason to one end aspire. ■ — 

Bo2'>e. 

Self-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin as self- 
neglecting. — Shakspcarc. 


Love mocks all sorrows hut its own. — 

Lady Dacre. 

0 impudent ! regardful of thy own, whose 
thoughts are centred on thyself alone ! — 

Bryden. 

If we listen to our self-love, we shall estimate 
our lot less by wbat it is tluiii by what it is 
not ; shall dwell upon its hindrances and be 
blind to its possibilities ; and, comparing it 
only with iniaginaiy lives, shall indulge in 
flattering dreams of what we should do if we 
had hut power, and giv(^ if we had but wealth, 
and he if we had no temptations. — 

James Martineau. 

SELP-BELIANCE. 

The more independent of accidents, the more 
self-siibsistent, th(‘ more fraught with internal 
resources, the greater the character. — Lamicr. 

Woo to him who lias no court of appeal 
against the world’s judgment ! — Carlyle. 

Tlmroughly to believe in one’s owm self, so 
one’s self were thorough, were to do great 
things. — Tennyson. 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie which 
we ascribe to heaven. — Shahspeare. 


Whatever your sex or position, life is a battle 
in which you are to show your pluck ; aud woe 
be to the coward I AVhether passed on a bed 
of sickness or a tented field, it is ever the same 
fair play, and admits no foolish distinctions. 
Despair and postponement are cow’ar,dice and 
defeat. Men were born to succeed, not to fail. 

Thoreau. 
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SEls^SE. 


He is best served 'srho has no occasion to put 
the hand of others at the end of his arms. — 

Cervantes, 

Do thine own work, and know thyself. — 

Plato, 


If there be a faith that can remove moun- 
tains, it is faith in one’s own power. — 

Marie Ehner-EsclmibacTi. 


Though we best know and cannot deny our 
imperfections, it is not for us to lose our self- 
reliance and true manhood. — Chawfort, 

It is seldom that we And out how great are 
our resources until we are thrown upon them. 

Eovee. 


It ’s right to trust in God ; but if you don’t 
stand to your halliards your craft T1 miss stays, 
and your faith Tl be blown out of the bolt-ropes 
in the turn of a marlinspike. — 

George Macdonald, 

The weakest spot in every man is where he 
thinks himself to be the wisest. — 

Nathaniel Emmons. 


Doubt whom you will, but never yourself. -- 

Eovee. 

Trust not overmuch to the blessed Magdalen ; 
learn to protect yourscdf. — Beacoyisficld, 

Providence has done, and I am persuaded is 
disposed to do, a great deal tor us ; but we 
are not to forget the fable of Jupiter and the 
countryman. — Washington. 

If women only knew^ the extent of their 
power ! -^Alphonse Karr, 

Help thyself, and God will help thee. — 

George Eerhert. 

Humility is the part of wisdom, and is most 
becoming in men. But let no one discourage 
self-reliance ; it is, of all the rest, the greatest 
q[uaUty of true manliness — Kossuth. 


A person under the firm persuasion that he 
can command resources virtually has them. — 

Livy, 

’• Nine times out of ten, the best thing that 
can happen to a young man^ is to be tossed 
overboard and compelled to sink or swim for 
Mihself. In all my acquaintance I never knew 
a man to he drowned who was worth the saving. 

James A, Garfield* 


The supreme fall of falls is this, — the first 
douht of one’s self. —M-me, de Gasparm. 


Time and I against any two ! — Philip II, 

Hardship is the native soil of manhood and 
self-reliance. — John Neal. 


Help from without is often enfeebling in its 
effects, but help from within invariably in- 
vigorates. — Bamucl Smiles. 

SEDE-KESPECT. 

Let a man use great reverence and manners 
to himself. — Pythagoras. 


A man can do without his own approbation 
in much society, but he must make great 
exertions to gain it when he lives alone. — 

Sydney Smith. 

Self-respect governs morality ; respect for 
others governs our behavior. — S^gur. 


Never violate the sacreduess of your indi- 
vidual self-respect. Be true to your own mind 
and conscience, your heart aiid your soul ; so 
only can you be true to God . — Theodore Parker . 

All must respect those who respect them- 
selves. — Beaconsfield. 


It has been said that self-respect is the gate 
of heaven ; and the most cursory observation 
show’^s that a degree of reserve adds vastly to 
the latent force of character. — Tuckerman. 

Every man stamps his value on himself ; the 
price we challenge for ourselves is given us. — 

^ * Schiller. 

" The truest self-respect is not to think of self. 

Beecher, 

Self-respect is, next to religion, the chiefest 
bridle of all vices. — Bacon. 

Let us respect gray hairs, hut, above all, our 
own, — J, Petit-Senn. 

SENSE, 

All the beautiful orders of architecture and 
creations of the pencil, all the conceptions of 
the beautiful in Nature and art and humanity, 
are inventions extorted, as it were, from the 
mind to extend and increase the pleasures of 
sense. — Elihio Burritt. 
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SENSUALITY. 


He who loses not his senses in certain things 
has no senses to lose. — Lessing. 

How many people there are who are des- 
perate by too quick a sense of a constant 
infelicity ! — Jeremy Taylor. 


The trouble with men of sense is that they 
are so dreadfully in earnest all the while. — 

Bo'oie. 


Good sense and good nature are never sepa- 
rated, though the ignorant world has thought 
otherwise. — JDryden. 

What thin partitions sense from thought 
divide ! — Pope. 

It is commonly a dangerous thing for a man 
to have more sense than his neighbors. Socrates 
paid for his superiority with his life ; and if 
Aristotle saved his skin, it was by taking to his 
heels in time. — Wieland. 

SENSIBILITY. 

The sensibility of man to trifles, and his 
insensibility to great things, are the marks of 
a strange inversion. — Pascal. 

Sensibility is Nature’s celestial spring. — 

Sir Walter Scott. 

The wild-flower wreath of feeling, the sun- 
beam of the heart. — Hallcch. 


It appears to me that strong sense and acute 
sensibility together constitute genius. — 

G. P. Morris. 


Laughter and tears are meant to turn the 
wheels of the same machinery of sensibility : 
one is wind power, and flie other water power ; 
that is all. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Feeling loves a subdued light. — 

Mme. Swetcliine. 


Women are ever the dupes or victims of their 
extreme sensitiveness. — BaUac. 


Women endowed with remarkable sensibili- 
ties enjoy much, but they also suffer much. 
The greater the light, the stronger will be the 
shadow. — Anna Cora Mowatt. 


That chastity of honor that felt a stain like 
a wound. — Burhe. 


Breasts that beat, and cheeks that glow. — 
Dr. Johnson, 


Women are more susceptible to pain than 
to pleasure. — Montaigne. « 


How many women are born too finely organ- 
ized in sense and soul for the highway they 
must walk with feet unshod ! — 0. W. Holmes. 


The soul of music slumbers in the shell, till 
waked and kindled by the master’s spell. — 

Jiogers. 

Forbear sharp speeches to her ; she ’s a lady 
so tender of rebukes that words are strokes, and 
strokes death to her. — Shalcspeare. 

Dearly bought the hidden treasure finer 
feelings can bestow. — Burns. 

Sensibility is the power of woman. — Lavater. 

Where bright imagination reigns, the fine- 
wronght spirit feels aciiter pains. — 

Hannah More, 


Too much sensibility creates unhappiness; 
too much insensibility creates crime. — 

Talleyrand. 

Men have marble, women waxen, minds. — 

Shalcspeare. 

Sensibility cannot be acquired; people are 
born thus, or they have it not. — 

Mme. de Genlis. 


The really sensitive are too sensitive to ever 
talk about it. — Mme. de liieux. 


The hearts of some women tremble like leaves 
at every breath of love which reaches them, 
and they are still again. Others, like the ocean, 
are moved only by the breath of a storm, and 
not so easily lulled to rest. — Longfellow. 


The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers 
is always the first to be touched by the thorns. 

Moore. 


Susceptible persons are more affected by a 
change of tone than by unexpected words. — 

George Bliot. 

Excessive sensibility is only another name 
for morbid self-consciousness. — Bov6e. 

SENSUALITY. 

If sensuality were happiness, beasts were hap- 
pier than men ; but human felicity is lodged m 
the soul, not in the flesh. — Seneca, 
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SHADOWS. 


Those wretches who never have experienced 
the sweets of wisdom and virtue, but spend all 
their time in revels and debauches, sink down- 
ward day after day, and make their whole life 
one continued series of errors. — Plato, 


Sin is the mother, and shame the daughter, 
of lewdness. — Sir P, Sidney. 


Sensuality is the death of the soul. — Balzac. 


Sensuality not only debases both body and 
mind, but dulls the keen edge of pleasure. — 

Fielding, 

SENTIMENT. 

Our feelings -affect even scenery. — 

Beaconsfield. 

One can impose silence on sentiment, but 
one cannot give it limits. — Mme. Nech6r, 


Sentiment is the poetry of the imagination. 

Lamartine. 

SEPARATION. 

There exists no care for a heart wounded with 
the sword of separation. — Hitopadesa. 


The relations of all living end in separation. 

Mahahharata. 


When two loving hearts are torn asunder, it 
is a shade better to be the one that is driven 
away into action than the bereaved twin that 
petrifies at home. — Charles Jicade. 

Short absence quickens love. Mirahea%. ■ 


Indifferent souls never part ; impassioned 
souls part, and return to one another. — 

Mme. SwetcMne. 


Short retirement urges sweet return. — 

Milton. 


0 thou that dost inhabit in my breast, leave 
not the mansion so long tenantless ; lest, grow- 
ing ruinous, the building fall, and leave no 
memory of what it was ! — Shakspeare. 


The divorced were never truly married. — 

J. L. Ba^ford. 

For since mine eyes your joyous sight did 
miss, my cheerful day is turned to cheerless 
night. — Spenser. 


SERVILITY. 

Servility is to devotion what hypocrisy is to 
virtue. — ''Mme. de Girardin. 


Servility is disgusting to a truly noble char- 
acter, and engenders only contempt. — 

ILosea Ballou. 


0 villains, vipers, dogs, easily won to fawn 
on any man J — ShaJespeare. 


With that can creep, and pride that licks the 
dust. — Pope, 

A nod from a lord is a breakfast for a fool. — 

Franklin. 


The politics of courtiers resembles their 
shadows ; they cringe and turn with the sun of 
the day. — J. Petit- Senn. 

SERVITUDE. 

Servitude is inherent ; we are all slaves to 
duty or to force. — Marguerite de Valois. 

Cornipted freemen are the worst of slaves. — 

Garrick. 


To use the hands in making quicklime into 
mortar is better than to cross them on the breast 
in attendance on a prince. — Saadi. 

All are born to observe laws ; few are born to 
establish them. — Carlyle, 

Perfect servants would be the worst of all 
for certain masters, whose happiness consists 
ill finding fault with them. — J. Petit-Senn. 


Slaveiy is as ancient as war, and war as 
human nature. — Voltawe. 


Men in great places are thrice servants, — 
servants of the sovereign or State, servants of 
fame, and servants of business ; so that they 
have no freedom, neither in their persons, nor 
in their actions, nor in their times. — Bacon, 

SHADOWS. 

Come like shadows, so depart. — Shakspeare. 


We stand in onr own light wherever we go, 
and fight our own shadows forever. — 

Owen Meredith, 


What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue 1 — Burke. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

In Ms comic scenes, Shakspeare seems to pro- 
duce, without labor, what no labor can improve. 

Dr. Johnson. 


In strength of intellect he was a demigod ; 
in profundity?’ of view, a prophet ; in all-seeing 
w-isdom, a protecting spirit. — SchUgcl. 

The man whom Nature’s self had made to 
mock herself, and truth to imitate. — Spenser. 

The stream of time, which is constantly wash- 
ing the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes 
without injury by the adamant of Shakspeare. 

Dr. Johnson. 


He was honest, and of an open and free 
nature. — Ben Jonson. 


We are apt to consider Shakspeare only as a 
poet ; but he was certainly one of the greatest 
moral philosophers that ever lived. — 

. Lady Montagu. 

To him the mighty mother did unveil her 
awful face. — Gray. 

Whatever other learning he wanted, he was 
master of two books unknown to many profound 
readers, though books wMich the last confla- 
gration can alone destroy, — I mean the book 
of Nature and that of man. — Young. 

And rival all but Shakspeare* s name below. 

Campbell. 

■ If ever Shakspeare rants, it is not when his 
imagination is hurrying him along, but when 
he is hurrying his imagination along. — 

Maeaulay. 

It is not so correct to say that he s])eaks from 
Nature as that she speaks through him. — 

Dope. 

Highest among those wMo have exhibited 
human nature by means of dialogue stands 
Shakspeare. His variety is like the variety of 
Nature, — endless diversity, scarcely any mon- 
strosity. — Macaulay. 


Shakspeare stands alone. His want of erudi- 
tion was a most happy and productive ignorance; 
it forced him back upon his own resources, which 
were exhaustless. If his literary qualifications 
made it impossible for him to borrow from the 
ancients, he w^as more than repaid by the pow- 
ers of his invention, which made borrowing 
unnecessary. — Colton. 


Nature listening stood whilst Shakspeare 
played, and wondered at the work herself had 
made. — Churchill. 


Those wdio accuse him to have wanted learn-, 
ing give him the greater commendation. • — 

Dryden. 

Shakspeare is dangerous to young poets ; 
they cannot but reproduce him, while they 
fancy that they produce themselves. — Goethe. 

Soul of the age ! the applause, delight, the 
wonder of our stage. — Ben Jonson. 

What king has he not taught State, as Talma 
taught Napoleon ? What maiden has not found 
him finer than her delicacy ? What lover has 
he not outloved ? What sage, has he not out- 
seen ? What gentleman has he not instructed 
in the rudeness of his behavior ? — Emerson. 

Shakspeare’s magic could not copied he ; 
within that circle none durst walk but he. — 
Dryden. 

If I say that Shakspeare is the greatest of 
intellects, I have said all concerning him. 
But there is more in Shakspeare’ s intellect 
than we have yet seen. It is what I call an 
unconscious intellect ; there is more virtue in 
it than he himself was aware of. — Carlyle. 

Corneille is to Shakspeare as a clipped hedge 
is to a forest. — Dr. Johnson. 


The imitators of Shakspeare, fixing their at- 
tention on his wonderful power of expression, 
have directed their imitation to this. ■— 

Matthew Arnold. 


He was not of an age, hut for all time. — 

Ben Jonson. 


Whatever can be known of the heart of man 
may be found in Shakspeare’s plays. — Goethe. 

There is only one writer in whom I find some- 
thing that reminds me of the directness of style 
which is found in the Bible. It is Shakspeare. 

JJemrich Eeine. 


Among the English authors, Shakspeare has 
incomparably excelled all others. That noble 
extravagance of fancy, wdiich he had in so great 
perfection, thoroughly qualified Mm to touch 
the w'eak, superstitious part of his readers* im- 
agination, and made him capable of succeeding 
where he had nothing to supjmrt him besides 
the strength of his own genius. — Addison* 
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SHAME. 


In Sliakspeare one sentence begets the nezt 
naturally ; the meaning is all inwoven. He 
goes on kindling like a meteor through the 
dark atmosphere. — Coleridge, 

The genius of Sliakspeare was an innate uni- 
versity. — ■ Keats, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child ! — 

Milton, 

Shakspeare is a great psychologist, and what- 
ever can be known of the heart of man may he 
found ill his plays. — Goethe, 

Shakspeare is an intellectual miracle. — 

Chalmers, 


Ho nation has produced anything like his 
equal. There is no quality in the human 
mind, there is no class of topics, there is no 
region of thought, in which he has not soared 
or descended, and none in which he has not said 
the commanding word. — Emerson, 

Shakspeare has had neither equal nor second. 

Macaulay. 

Shakspeare is one of the best means of cul- 
ture the world possesses. Whoever is at home 
in his pages is at home everywhere. — 

. H.N. Hudson. 


To see Kean act was like reading Shakspeare 
hy flashes of lightning. — Coleridge. 

Vast objects of remote altitude must he 
looked at a long while before they are ascer- 
tained. Ages are the telescope tubes that 
must he lengthened out for Shakspeare j and 
generations of men serve but a single witness 
to ins claims. — Landor. 


The sage and seer of the human heart. — 

Henry Giles, 

Shakspeare’s personages live and move as if 
they had just come from the hand of God, 
with a life that, though manifold, is one, and, 
though complex, is harmonious. — Marini, 


Ho man is too busy to read Shakspeare. — 
Charles Buxton, 


Shakspeare is of no age, nor, I may add, of 
any religion or party or profession. The body 
and substance of his works come out of the 
unfathomable depths of his own oceanic mind ; 
his observation and reading supplied him with 
the drapery of his figures. — * Coleridge. 


Admirable as he was in all parts of his art, 
we most admire him for this, that while he has 
left ns a greater number of striking portraits 
than all other dramatists put together, he has 
scarcely left us a single caricature. — Macaulay. 

Shakspeare was naturally learned ; he needed 
not the spectacles of the hooks to read Hature ; 
he looked inward, and found her there. — 

Di'ydcn. 

His imperial muse tosses the creation like a 
bauble from hand to hand, to embody any ca- 
pricious thought that is uppermost in her mind. 
The remotest spaces of Hature are visited, and 
the farthest sundered things are brought to- 
gether hy a subtle spiritual connection. — 

Einersm, 

Shakspeare, Butler, and Bacon have ren- 
dered it extremely difficult for all who come 
after them to be sublime, witty, or profound.-— 

Colton. 


It was said of Euripides, that every verse was 
a precept ; and it may he said Of Sliakspeare, 
that from his works may he collected a system 
of civil and economical prudence. — 

Dr. Johnson. 

I think most readers of Shakspeare some- 
times find themselves thrown into exalted men- 
tal conditions like those produced hy music.— 

0. W. Holmes, 

If he had sorrows, he has made them the woof 
of everlasting consolation to his kind ; and if, as 
poets are wont to whine, the outward world was 
cold to him, its biting air did but trace itself in 
loveliest frostwork of fancy on the many win- 
dows of that self-centred and cheerful soul. — 

Lowell. 

In the plays of Shakspeare man appears^ as 
lie is, made up of a crowd of passions which 
contend for the mastery over him, and govern 
him in turn. — Macaulay, 

There is something so wild, and yet so solemn, 
in the speeches of his ghosts, fairies, witches, 
and the^like imaginary persons, that we cannot 
forbear thinking them natural, though we have 
no rule by which to judge of them, and must 
confess, if there are such beings in the world, 
it looks highly probable they should talk and 
act as he has represented them. — Addison, 

SHAME. 

He that blushes not at his crime, hut adds 
shamelessness to shame, hath nothing left to 
restore him to virtue. — Thomas Fuller, 
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SILENCE. 


I hold him to he dead in whom shame is 
dead. — Plautus. 

Shame is the d 5 dng emhers of virtue. — 

S. W. SJiaw. 


I have some wounds upon me, and the}’’ 
smart to hear themselves remembered. — 

Bhakspcarc. 

I can bear scorpion’s stings, tread fields of 
fire, in frozen gulfs of cold eternal lie, be 
tossed aloft through tracts of endless void, 
hut cannot live in shame. — Joanna Baillie. 


False shame only is harmful, — Livy. 


Homer has truthfully said, shame greatly 
pains or greatly helps mankind. — 

Canon Fa/rrar. 


Nature’s hasty conscience. — 

Miss Edgeworth. 

Hide, for shame, Eomans, your grandsire’s 
images, that blush at their degenerate progeny ! 

Eryden. 

Those who fear not guilt, yet start at shame. 

GlmrcMll. 


Mortifications are often more painful than 
real calamities. — Goldsmith. 


Conscience is a blushing, shamefaced spirit. 

Shahspeare. 

Who shames a scribbler breaks a cobweb 
through. — Fope. 

Be assured that when once a woman begins to 
be asbamed of what she ought not to he ashamed 
of, she will not he ashamed of what she ought. 

Livy. 

0 shame ! where is thy blush ? — ShaJcspeare. 


The hold defiance of a woman is the certain 
sign of her shame ; when she has once ceased 
to blush, it is because she has too much to 
blush for. — Talleyrand. 


Shame is a feeling of profanation. — Fovalis. 


There are two restraints which God has laid 
upon human nature, shame and fear *, shame 
is the weaker, and has place only in those in 
whom there are some reminders of virtue. — 

Titlotson. 


For often vice, provoked to shame, borrows 
the color of a virtuous deed ; thus libertines 
are chaste, and misers good, a coward valiant, 
and a priest sincere. — Sewell, 

Shame sticks ever close to the ribs of honor. 

Middleton. 

SILENCE. 

If speech is worth one sela, silence is worth 
two. — Talmud. 


Taciturn people always inspire respect. It is 
difficult to believe that one has no secret to keep 
but that of his own insignificance. — 

Marie Ebner-Esclienhach. 


Silence is the perfect herald of joy. — 

ShaJespearo. 

Hoeder, the blind old god, whose feet are 
shod with silence- — Longfellow. 

Well might the ancients make silence a god ; 
for it is the element of all godbood, infinitude, 
or transcendental greatness, — at once the source 
and the ocean wherein all such begins and 
ends. — Carlyle. 

Silence is the understanding of fools, and one 
of the virtues of the wise. — Bonnard, 

Silence never makes any blunders. — 

II. W. Shaw. 

Silence is deep as eternity ; speech is shallow 
as time. — Carlyle. 

It has been said with some meaning that if 
men would but rest in silence, they might 
always hear the music of the spheres. — 

Arthur Melps. 

Three silences there are, •— the first of speech, 
the second of desire, the third of thought. — 

Longfellow. 

There is no diplomacy like silence. — 

BcaconsfieM. 


A beggar that is dnmb, you know, may 
challenge double pity. — Sir Walter llalcigh. 

To women silence gives their proper grace. — 

Sophocles. 

1 hear other men's imperfections, and con- 
ceal my own, — Zeno. 

If the prudence of reserve and decorum some- 
times dictates silence, at otlu^rs prudence of a 
higher order may justify speaking. — Burke. 
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SILENCE. 


Silence and simplicity obtrude on no one, but 
are yet two unequalled attractions in w'oman. — 

Lamartviie. 


Silence in times of sutfering is the best. — 

Drydcn, 

What manly eloquence could produce such 
an effect as woman^s silence ? — MicliehL 

Silence is the sanetuaiy of prudence. — 

Balthasar Gradan. 

Silence has been given to woman the better 
to express her thoughts. — Desnoyers, 

Silence more musical than any song. — 

Christina G, Rossetti, 

There is nothing wherein their womanliness 
is more honestly garnished than with silence. — 
Nicholas Udall. 


The unspoken word never does harm. — 

Kossuth. 

The temple of a woman’s purest thoughts is 
silence. — Mrs. Hale. 

Keep the door of my lips. — Bihle. 

Silence is the safest course for any man to 
adopt who distrusts himself. — Rochefoucauld. 

Silence never shows itself to so great an ad- 
vantage as when it is made the reply to cal- 
umny and defamation, provided that we give 
no just occasion for them. — Addison. 

Do you think a woman’s silence can be 
natural ? — Rarquhar. 

The Muses were dumb while Apollo lecture 

Lamb. 


Silence, when nothing need be said, is the 
eloquence of discretion. — Bov&e. V 

Speech is great, but silence is greater. — 

Carlyle. 

Nothing at times is more expressive than 
silence. — George Bliot. 

That silence is one of the great arts of con- 
versation is allowed by Cicero himself, who says 
there is not only an art, but an eloquence in it. 

Hannah More. 


To check the starts and sallies of the soul, 
and break off all its commerce with the tongue. 

Addison. 


Silence is the safest response for all the con- 
tradiction that arises from impertinence, virl- 
garity, or envy. — Zimmermann. 

Not much talk, — a great, sweet silence. — 
Henry James, Jr. 


Silence oppresses with too great a weight. — 

Sophocles. 

The silence that is in the stany sky. 

Wordsworth. 


To be silent is sometimes an art, yet not so 
great a one as certain people would have us 
believe, who are wisest when they are most 
silent. — Wicland. 


Silence gives consent. — Goldsmith. 

We can refute assertions, but who can re- 
fute silence ? — Dickens. 

Silence is a true friend who never betrays. •— 

Confucius. 

Silence is one of the hardest kind of argu- 
ments to refute. There is no good substitute 
for wisdom ; hut silence is the best that has 
yet been discovered. — H. W. Shaio. 

I regret often that I have spoken, never that 
I have been silent. — Publius Syrus. 


Great souls suffer in silence. — Schiller. 

After speech, silence is the greatest power in 
the world. — Lacordaire. 


True gladness doth not always speak ; joy 
bred and born but in the tongue is weak. — 

Ben Jonson. 


It is better to remain silent than to speak 
the truth ill-humoredly, and spoil an excellent 
dish by covering it with bad sauce. — 

St. Francis de Sales. 


Speech is often barren ; but silence also does 
not necessarily brood over a full nest. Your 
still fowl, blinking at you without remark, 
may all the while be sitting on one addled nest- 
egg ; and when it takes to cackling, will have 
nothing to announce but that addled delusion. 

George Eliot. 


The more a man desirous to pass at a value 
labove his worth can contrast, by dignified 
./Tsilence, the garrulity of trivial minds, the more 
’ the world will give him credit for the wealth 
which he does not possess. — Bulwer-Lytton. 
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SIMPLICITY. 


Be silent, or say something better than 
silence. — Pythagoras, 

Speak fitly, or be silent wisely. — 

George Herbert. 

He who cannot withal keep his mind to 
himself cannot practise any considerable thing 
whatsoever. — Carlyle. 

Give thy thoughts no tongue. — ShaTcspearc, 

There is a silence which hath been no sound ; 
there is a silence which no sound may be — in 
the cold grave. — Hood. 

Bekker is silent in seven languages. — 

SchUiennacher. 


Silence ! coeval with eternity ! thou wert 
ere Nature’s self began to be ; thine was the 
sway ere heaven was formed on earth, ere fruit- 
ful thought conceived creation’s birth. — Pope. 

The silence of the people is the lesson of 
kings. — Jean Soanen. 


Silence does not always mean wisdom. — , 

Coleridge, 

Her full heart — its own interpreter — trans- 
lates itself in silence on her cheek. — 

Amelia B. Welby. 

When a woman has the gift of silence she 
possesses a quality above the vulgar. It is a 
gift of Pleaven seldom bestowed ; without a 
little miracle it cannot be accomplished ; and 
Nature suffers violence when Heaven puts a 
woman in the humor of observing silence. — 

Corneille. 

SIMPLICITY. 

Simplicity of character is the natural result 
of profound thought. — Hazlitt, 


Affected simplicity is refined imposture. — 
Rochefoucanld, 

Whose nature is so far from doing harms that 
he suspects none. — BhaJcspeare. 


The greatest truths are the simplest. — 

Hosea Ballon. 


Simplicity is the law of Nature for man as 
well as for flowers. When the tapestry (co- 
rolla) of the nuptial bed (calyx) is excessive, 
luxuriant, it is unproductive. Tlie fertile flow- 
ers are single, not double. — Thoreau, 


The mother of good spirits and companion 
of repose ! — Nicolas Fontaine, 

There is a majesty in simplicity. — Pope. 

A childlike simplicity practises that to which 
the wise are blind. — Schiller. 

^ Be simple and modest in your deportment, 
and treat with indifference whatever lies be- 
tween virtue and vice. — Marcus Antonimcs. 

The simple-hearted and sincere never do 
more than half deceive themselves. — Jouhert. 


The best painters, as they progress in reputa- 
tion and towards perfection, are found to dis- 
pense more and more with the technique of the 
art, for simpler methods. Simplicity never 
fails to charm. — Balzac, 


Simifiicity is oftenest an adroit pretence. — 
3Ime, de Lambert. 

How many undervalue the power of sim- 
plicity! But it is the real key to the heart. — 

W ordsworth. 


The Moor is of a free and open nature, that 
thinks men honest that but seem to be so, 
and will as tenderly be led by the nose as asses 
are. — Shakspeare. 

In character, in style, in all things, the su- 
preme excellence is simplicity. — Longfellow. 

The expression of truth is simplicity. — 

Seneca. 


If thou hadst simplicity and purity, thou 
wouldst be able to comprebond all things with- 
out error, and behold them without danger. 
The pure heart safely pervades not only heaven, 
hut hell. — Thomas d Kempis. 

Simplicity is that grace which frees the soul 
from all unnecessary reflections upon itself. — 

Finelon. 


The most agreeable of all companions is a 
simple frank inan,^ without any high preten- 
sions to an oppressive greatness. — Lessing. 

For never anything can be amiss when sim- 
pleness and duty tender it. — Shakspeare, 

The world could not exist if it were not sim- 
ple. This ground has been tilled a thousand 
years, yet its powers remain ever the same ; a 
little rain, a little sun, and each spring it grows 
green again. — Goethe. 
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Simplicity is an exact medium between too 
little and too much. — Sir Joshua Meynolds. 

Plain living and high thinking. — 

Wm'dswoHlu 


Simplicity is a captivating grace in woman, 
as rare as it is attractive. — De Finod. 


If you wish to be like a little child, study 
what a little child could understand, — Nature; 
and do what a little child could do, — love. — 
Charles Kingsley. 

True elegance becomes the more so as it ap- 
proaches simplicity. — Beecher. 

It is far more diSlcult to be simple than to be 
complicated ; far more difficult to sacrifice skill 
and cease exertion in the proper place, than to 
expend both indiscriminately. — Ruslcm. 

Simplicity is a delicate imposition. — 

Rochefoucauld. 

Upright simplicity is the deepest wisdom, 
and perverse craft the merest shallowness. — 

Barrow. 


Simplicity is doubtless a fine thing, but it 
often appeals only to the simple. Art is the 
only passion of true artists. Palestiina’s music 
resembles the music of Kossini, as the song of 
the sparrow is like the cavatina of the nightin- 
gale. Choose ! — Mmc. de Qirardin. 

Nothing is more simple than greatness ; in- 
deed, to be simple is to be great. — Emerson. 


Simplicity is the great friend of Nature. — 

Sterne. 


The fewer our wants, the nearer we resemble 
the gods. — Socrates. 

Simplicity is Nature’s first step, and the last 
of Art. — F. J. Bailey. 

There is a majesty in simplicity which is far 
above the quaintnes s of w it. — Pope. 

Nothing so truly becomes feminine beauty as 
simplicity. — Mme. Dehtzy. 

Simplicity is the character of the spring of 
life, costliness becomes its autumn ; but a neat- 
ness and purity, like that of the snow-drop or 
lily of the valley, is the peculiar fascination of 
beauty, to which it lends enchantment, and 
gives what amiability is to the mind. — 

Longfellow. 


The faii-est lives, in my opinion, are those 
which regularly accommodate themselves to the 
common and human model, without miracle, 
without extravagance. — Montaigne. 

In character, in manner, in style, in all 
things, the supreme excellence is simplicity. — 

Longfellow. 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, one 
native charm, than all the gloss of art. — 

Goldsmith. 


The farther we advance in knowledge, the 
more simplicity shall we discover in those pri- 
mary rules that regulate all the apparently 
endless, complicated, and multiform operations 
of the Godhead. — Colton. 

There is one show of breeding vulgarity sel- 
dom assumes, — simplicity. — 

George Macdonald. 

SIN. 

Sin, let loose, speaks punishment at hand. — 

Cowper. 

Sin may be clasped so close, we cannot see 
its face. — Trench. 


The wicked are wicked, no doubt, and they 
go astray and they fall, and they come by their 
deserts ; but who can tell the mischief which 
the very virtuous do ? — Thackeray. 

So many laws argue so many sins. — Milton, 

I could not live in peace if I put the shadow 
of a wilful sin between myself and God. — 

George Eliot. 

i 

Every man has his devilish minutes. — 

Lavater. 


The greatest penalty of evil-doing is to grow 
into the likeness of bad men, and, growing like 
them, to fly from the conversation of the good, 
and be cut off from them, and cleave to and 
follow after the company of the bad. — Flcdo. 

Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy. — 

Shakspeare. 

Other men’s sins are before our eyes, our own 
behind our back. — Seneca, 

Sin writes histories ; goodness is silent. — 

Goethe. 

Evil courses can yield pleasure no longbr 
than while thought and reflection can be kept 
off. — Ricliardsmi. 
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It is not alone -what we do, but also what we 
do not do, for w'bich we are accountable. — 

Molihre. 


Death from sin no power can separate. — 

Milton. 

A great sin is a course of wickedness abridged 
into one act. — South, 

Fears of sinning let in thoughts of sin. — 

Grabhe. 


Our sins, like to our shadows, when our day 
is in its glory, scarce appear. Towards our 
evening how great and monstrous they are ! — 
Sir J. Suckling. 

*T is the will that makes the action good or ill. 

Merrick. 

Suffer anything from man, rather than sin 
against God. — Sir Hmry Vane. 


Never let any man imagine that he ciin pur- 
sue a good end by evil means, wdthout sinning 
against his own soul ! Any other issue is 
doubtful ; the evil effect on himself is certain. 

Southey. 

Age whitens hairs, but not sin. — 

J. Petit-Senn. 


There is no immunity from the consequences 
of sin ;■ punishment is swift and sure to one and 
all. — Hosecb Ballou. 


Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall. — 

Shahs^pearc. 

'Where lives the man that hath not tried how 
mirth can into folly glide, and folly into sin ? — 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Sin, in fancy, mothers many an ugly fact — 
Theodore Parker. 


A man cannot practise sin and be a good cit- 
izen. Burke says very truly : “Whatever dis- 
unites man from God disunites man from man.” 

Chapin. 

Take steadily some one sin, which seems to 
stand out before thee, to root it out, by God’s 
grace, and every fibre of it. Purpose strongly, 
by the grace and strength of God, wholly to 
sacrifice this sin or sinful inclination to the 
love of God, to spare it not, until thou leave of 
it none remaining, neither I'oot nor branch. — 

JE. B. Pusey. 


Confess thee freely of thy sin ; for to deny 
each article with oath, cannot remove nor 
choke the strong conception that I do groan 
withal. — Shakspeare. 

Compound for sins they are inclined to, by 
damning those they have no mind to. — 

Samuel Butler. 

And love the sin for the dear sinner’s sake. — . 

J menal. 

If ye do well, to your own behoof will ye do 
it ; and if ye do evil, against yourselves will 
ye do it. — Koran. 

Sin is not taken out of man, as Eve was 
out of Adam, by putting liim to sleep. — 

IV endell Phillips. 

Sin is disease, deformity, and weakness. — 
Plato. 

A sturdy, hardened sinner shall advance to 
the utmost pitch of impiety, with less reluct- 
ance than he took the first step while his con- 
science was yet vigilant and tender. — 

Atterbury. 

Sin and her shadow, death. — Milton. 

God hath yoked to guilt her pale tormentor, 
misery. — Bryant. 

To step aside is human. — Burns. 

There are sins of omission as well as those 
of commission. — Mme. Dekizy. 

Were the visage of sin seen at a full light, 
undressed and uiipainted, it wore impossible, 
while it so appeared, that any one soul could 
be in love with it, but would rather flee from 
it as hideous and abominable. — Leighton. 

Sin will pluck on sin. — Shakspeare. 

Besides the guilt of sin and the. power of 
sin, there is the stain of sin. — - 

Nathaniel Culvcrwell. 


An Italian proverb says, “In men every 
mortal sin is venial ; in wonnm every venial 
sin is mortal.” And a Gorixian axiom, that 
“There are only two good women in the world: 
one of them is dead, and the other is not to he 
found.” — Q. A. Sala. 


He that falls into sin is a man ; be that 
grieves at it may be a saint ; he that boaateth 
of it is a devil. — Thomas Fuller. 
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Sin is dark and loves tlie dark, still kides 
from itself in gloom, and in the darkest hell is 
still itself the darkest hell and the severest 
'v^roe. — Follok. 


Angels for the good men’s sin wept to record, 
and blushed to give it in. — Gamphell. 

Sin is a state of mind, not an outward act. — 

Sewell. 


Let him that sows the serpent’s teeth not 
hope to reap a joyous harvest. Every crime 
has, in the moment of its perpetration, its own 
avenging angel, — dark misgivings at the in- 
most heart, — Schiller. 


Oh, what authority and show of truth can 
cunning sin cover itself withal ! — Shakspeare. 

Sin hath broken the world’s sweet peace, — 
unstrung the harmonious chords to which the 
angels sung. — E. H. Dana. 

Let guilty men remember their black deeds 
do lean on crutches made of slender reeds. — 

John Welster. 


A few sensual and voluptuous persons may 
for a season eclipse this native light of the 
soul, but can never so wholly smother and ex- 
tinguish it but that, at some lucid intervals, it 
will recover itself again, and shine forth to the 
conviction of their conscience. — Bentley. 


Man-like is it to fall into sin ; fiend-like is it 
to dwell therein. — Longfellow. 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin. — 
SJiakspeare. 

It is the sin which we have not committed 
which seems the most monstrous. — Boileau. 


Every man has a paradise around him until 
he sins, and tlie angel of an accusing con- 
science drives him from his Eden. And even 
then there are holy hours, when this angel 
sleeps, and man comes back, and with the inno- 
cent eyes of a child looks into his lost paradise 
again. — Longfellow. 

SIlSrOERITY. 

Never apologize for showing feeling. My 
friend, remember that when you do so you 
apologize for truth. — Beaconsfield. 

Those who love with purity consider not the 
gift of the lover, but the love of the giver. — 
Thomas d Kempis. 


Sincerity and honesty carry one through 
many difficulties which all the arts he can 
invent would never help him through. — 

Stillingfleet. 

Faithfulness and sincerity first of all. — 

Confucius. 

The whole faculties of man must be exerted 
in order to call forth noble energies ; and he 
who is not earnestly sincere lives in but half 
his being, self-mutilated, self-paralyzed. — 

Coleridge. 

Sincerity is the most compendious wisdom, — 

Chesterfield. 

Sincerity is to speak as we think, to do as 
we pretend and profess, to perform and make 
good what we promise, and really to be what 
we would seem and appear to be. — Tillotson. 

Sweet is true love, though given in vain. — 
Tennyson. 

He that does as well in private between God 
and his own soul as in public, hath given 
himself a testimony that his purposes are full 
of honesty, nobleness, and integrity. — 

Jeremy Taylor. 

Sincerity is the face of the soul. — 

Sanial-Dubay. 

Let grace and goodness be the principal 
loadstone of thy affections ; for love which 
hath ends will have an end, whereas that 
which is founded on true love will always 
continue. — Dryden. 

Sincerity is religion personified. — Chapin. 

Sincerity is impossible unless it pervades the 
whole being, and the pretence of it saps the 
very foundation of character. — Lowell. 

Sincerity is the way to heaven. — Mencius. 

The true measure of life is not length, but 
honesty. — John Lyly. 

Weak persons cannot be sincere. — 

Eochefoucaidd. 

No man can produce great things who is not 
thoroughly sincere in dealing with himself, who 
would not exchange the finest show for the 
poorest reality, who does not so love his work 
that he is not only glad to give himself for it, 
but finds rather a gain than a sacrifice in the 
surrender. — Lowell. 
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Sincerity is like travelling in a plain, beaten 
road, which, commonly brings a man sooner to 
Ms journey’s end than byways, in wMch men 
often lose themselves. — TUlotson. 


Loss of sincerity is loss of vital power. — 

Bovie. 


Let ns then he what we are, and speak what 
we think, and in all things keep ourselves 
loyal to truth, and the sacred professions of 
friendship. — Lmgfdloio. 

Men should be what they seem ; or those 
that be not, would they might seem none ! — 

Sliaksfeare. 

The only conclusive evidpce of a man’s 
sincerity is that he gives himself iov a principle. 
Words, money, all things else, are compara- 
tively easy to give awaj'^ ; but when a man 
makes a gift of liis daily life and practice, it is 
plain that the truth, whatever it may be, has 
taken possession of him. — Lowell. 

SKY. 

And they were canopied by the blue sky, so 
cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, that God 
alone was to he seen in heaven. — Byron: 

This inajestical roof, fretted with golden fire. 

Shah^eare. 

That golden sky, which was the doubly 
blessed symbol of advancing day and of ap- 
proaching rest. — George Bliot, 

The silence that is in the starry sky. — 

Wordsworth. 


Heaven’s ebony vault, studded with stars 
unutterably bright, through which the moon's 
unclouded gi*andeur rolls, seems like a canopy 
which Love has spread to curtain her sleeping 
world. — BhelUy. 


The starry cope of heaven. — Milton. 

How bravely autumn paints upon the sky 
the gorgeous fame of summer which is fled ! — 

Hood. 


Green calm below, blue quietness above. — 

Whittier. 


When I look into the blue sky, it seems so 
deep, so peaceful, so full of a mysterious tender- 
ness, that I could, lie for centuries, and wait for 
the dawning of the face of God out of the awful 
loving-kindness. — George Macdonald* 


To understand that the sky is everyw^here 
blue, we need not go round the world. — '^Goethe. 

Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, some- 
times awful, never the same for two minutes 
together j almost human in its passions, almost 
spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine in its 
inlinity. — EusMn. 

The sky is full of tokens which speak to the 
intelligent. — Hugh Miller. 

SLANDER. 

AVhen the tongue of slander stings thee, let 
this he thy comfort : they are not the worst 
fruits on which the wasps alight. — Burger. 

Slander is a shipwreck by a dry tempest. — 
George Herbert. 

Slander is a complication, a cornprisal and 
sum of all wuckedness. — Barrow. 


No sword bites so fiercely as an evil tongue. 

Sir P. Sidney, 

Never throw mud. Ton may miss your 
mark, hut you must have dirty hands. — 

Josejpli Parker. 

Done to death by slanderous tongues. — 

jShakspeare. 

There is evil enough in man, God knows ; 
but it is not the mission of every young man 
and woman to detail and report it all. Keep 
the atmosphere as pure as possihhi, and fragrant 
with gentleness and charity. — John Hall. 

Speak not evil one of another, brethren. — 

Bible. 


A slander is like a honiet ; if you cannot 
kill it dead the first blow, better not strike at 
it. --H. W. Shaw. 

There is no protection against slander. — 

MoUhre. 


Slugs crawl an<i crawl over our cabbages, 
like the world’s slander over a good name. 
You may kill them, it is true ; hut there is the 
slime. — Douglas Jerrold. 

Slander is the balm of malignity. — 

Ghemfort. 

Slanderers are at all events economical ; for 
they make a little scandal go a groat way, and 
rarely open their mouths except at the expense 
of other people. — Ohatfield, 
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All slander must still be strangled in its 
birth, or time 'vvill soon conspii’e to make it 
strong enough to overcome the truth. — 

Sir W. DavenanL 


Slander lives upon succession, forever housed 
where it gets possession. — SJiakspeare* 

Quick-circulating slanders mirth afford ; and 
reputation bleeds in every word. — OhurchilL 

The foulest \vhelp of Sin. — Polloh, 

Thou wrong’st a gentleman who is as far 
from thy report as thou from honor. — 

Shdkspeare. 

So fruitful is slander in variety of expedients 
to satiate as w^ell as disguise itself. But if 
these smoother weapons cut so sore, what shall 
we say of open and unblushing scandal, sub- 
jected to no caution, tied down to no restraints ? 

Steme, 


Soft-buzzing slander ; silly moths that eat an 
honest name. — Thomson, 

No might nor greatness in mortality can 
censure ’scape ; back-wounding calumny the 
whitest virtue strikes. What king so strong 
can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue ? — 
Shakspeare. 

They talk as they are wont, not as I merit ; 
traduce by custom, as most dogs do bark. — • 
% Pen Jonson. 


If Parliament were to consider the sporting 
with reputation of as much importance as 
sporting on manors, and pass an act for the 
preservation of fame as well as game, there 
are many who would thank them for the bill. — 

Sheridan. 


Read not my blemishes in the world’s report. 

SJmlcspcare. 

The tongue of slander is too prompt with 
wanton malice to wound the stranger. — 

• JEschylus, 

Cut men’s throats with whisperings. — 

Bm Jomon, 

To be continually subject to the breath of 
slander will tarnish the purest virtue, as a 
constant exposure to the atmosphere will ob- 
scure the brightness of the finest gold ; but in 
either case the real value of both continues 
the same, although the currency may be some- j 
what impeded. — Colton. I 


SLAVERY. 

Not the Christian religion only, but Nature 
herself, cries out against the state of slavery. — 

Leo X. 


Good kings are slaves, and their people are 
free. — Marie Leszczinslci, 

Where slavery is, there liberty cannot be ; 
and where liberty is, there slavery cannot be. — 
Charles Sumner. 

How great would be the peril if our slaves 
began to number us ! — Seneca, 

There is not a man living who wishes more 
sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for 
the abolition of slavery. — Washington. 

The twin relics of barbarism, slavery and 
polygamy. — Charles Sumner, 

SLEEP. 

Best friend of frail humanity, and, like aU 
other friends, best estimated in its loss. — 

Longfellow. 

Heaven trims our lamps while we sleep. — 

Alcott, 


Sleep, the type of death, is also, like that 
which it typifies, restricted to the earth. It 
flies from hell, and is excluded from heaven. — 

Colton. 


Sleep is pain’s easiest salve, and doth fulfil 
all offices of death, except to kill. — Bonne. 


Sleep that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye. — 

Shakspeare. 

We wake sleeping, and sleep waking. I do 
not see so clearly in my sleep ; but as to my 
benig awake, I never found it clear enough and 
free from clouds. — Montaigne. 

Night's sepulchre. — Byron. 


The soul shares not the body’s rest. — 

Maturin. 


The breath of peace was fanning her glorious 
brow, her head was bowed a very little for- 
ward, and a tress, escaping from its bonds, fell 
by the side of her pure white temple, and close 
to her just opened lips ; it hung there motion- 
less ! no breath disturbed its repose ! She slept 
as an angel might sleep, having accomplished 
the mission of her God. — Mawthome, 
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Great eaters and great sleepers are incapable 
of anytMng else that is great. — 

Henry IV. of Fraifice. 


There is one sweet lenitive at least for evils, 
which Nature holds out ; so I took it kindly 
at her hands, and fell asleep. — Sterne. 


I pray yon, let none of your people stir me ; 
I have an exposition of sleep come upon me. — 
Shakspecurc. 

How many sleep who keep the world awake ! 

Young. 

Sweet sleep fell upon his eyelids, unwakeful, 
most pleasant, the nearest like death. — 

Homer. 


Sleep is no servant of the will ; it has caprices 
of its own : -when courted most, it lingers still ; 
w^hen most pursued, ’t is swiftly gone. — 

Bowring. 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
mom of toil, nor night of waking. — 

Sir Walter Scott. 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. — 

Shahspeare. 

The drowsy frighted steeds that draw the 
litter of close-curtained sleep . — Milton. 


0 magic sleep ! 0 comfortable bird, that 
broodest o’er the troubled sea of the mind till 
it is hushed and smooth ! 0 unconfined re- 
straint, imprisoned liberty ! — Keats. 


^ 0 sleep, why dost thou leave me ? why thy 
visionary joys remove ? — Congreve. ' 


At my feet the city slumbered. — 

Longfellow. 

The timely dew of sleep, now falling with soft 

slumbrous weight, inclines our eyelids.- — 

Milton. 

He that sleeps feels not the toothache. — 

Shahspeare. 

Deep rest, and sweet, most like indeed to 

death’s own quietness. — Virgil. 


Sleep hath its own world, a boundary be- 
tween the things misnamed death and exist- 
ence. — Byron. 


How sweet, though lifeless, yet with life to 
lie; and without dying, oh, how sweet to die I — 
John Wolcott. 

The mystery of folded sleep. — Tennyson, ' 

Sleep is a generous thief ; he gives to vigor 
w'hat he takes from time. — 

Elizabeth^ Queen of Uoumania. 

Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of slumber. — 
Shahspeare. 

Sleep, riches, and health are only truly en- 
joyed after they have been interrupted. — 

Tdchter. 

0 gentle sleep ! my welcome breath shall hail 
thee midst our mortal strife, who art the very 
thief of life, the very portraiture of death. — 
Alonzo de Ledesma. 

A holy thing is sleep, on the worn spirit 
shed, and eyes that wake to weep. — 

Mrs. Hemans. 

Our foster-nurse of Nature is repose. — 

Shahspea>re. 

Sleep, to the homeless thou art home ; the 
friendless find in thee a friend. — 

Ebenezer Elliott. 


How he sleepeth ! having drunken w’eary 
childhood’s mandragore. — Mrs. Browning. 

Thou hast been called, 0 sleep, the friend of 
woe; but ’t is the happy that have called thee 
so. — Southey. , 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep. — Bible. 


I Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness. — 

Wordsworth. 

Balm of hurt minds, groat Nature’s second 
course, chief nourisher in life’s feast. — * 

Shahspeare. 

Well the art thou knowest in soft forgetful- 
ness to steep the eyes which sorrow taught to 
watch and weep. — Mrs. Tighe. 


We are somewhat more than ourselves" in our 
sleep ; and the slumber of the body seems to 
be but the waking of the soul. It is the liga- 
tion of sense, but the liberty of reason : and our 
waking conceptions do not match the fancies of 
our sleep. — Sir T. Browne. 
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All sense of hearing and of sight enfold in 
the serene delight and quietude of sleep. — 

Longfelloio. 

Can St thon, 0 partial sleep, give thy repose 
to the wet sea-hoy in an hour so rude, and in 
the calmest and most stillest night, with all ap- 
pliances and means to hoot, deny it to a king ? 
^ JShaJcspeare, 

Ko ; death is not an eternal ^leep. — 

Hobe^icrre. 


* The haiting-place of wit, the halm of woe, 
the poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release.— 

Sir P. Sidney. 


Eatigue is the best pillow. — Franhlm- 

When tired with vain rotations of the day, 
sleep winds us up for the succeeding day. — 

Yoimg. 

Sleep and Death are brothers. — Diogenes, 

Near the Cimmerians, in his dark abode, 
deep in a cavern dwells the drowsy god. — 

Drydert. 

He giveth Ms beloved sleep. — Bible. 
SMILE. 

Smiles are smiles only when the heart pulls 
the wire. — Theodore Winthrop. 

The smiler with the knife under his cloak. — 

Olmucer. 

He smiled as men smile 'when they will not 
speak, because of something hitter in the 
thought. — Browning, 


The smile that was childlike and bland. — 

Bret Earte. 

Sweet intercourse of looks and smiles ; for 
smiles from reason flow. — Milton. 

A woman has two smiles that an angel might 
envy, — the smile that accepts a lover afore 
words are uttered, and the smile that lights on 
the first-born baby. — ffalihurton. 


A smile recures the wounding of a frown. — 

ShaJespeare, 

A beautiful smile is to the female countenance 
what the sunbeam is to the landscape; it em- 
bellishes an inferior face, and redeems an ugly 
one. — Lamtcr, 


Those happy smilets that played on her ripe 
lip seemed not to know what guests W’ere in 
her eyes ; w'hich parted thence as pearls from 
diamonds di’opped. — ShaJespeare, 

In came Mrs. Eezziwig, one vast substantial 
smile. — Dickens. 

A soul only needs to see a smile in a white- 
crape bonnet in order to enter the palace of 
dreams. — Fiotor Hugo. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, as shal- 
low streams run dimpling all the way. — Pope. 

The face that cannot smile is never fair. — 

Mejertial. 


She turned to him and smiled, hut in that 
sort which makes not others smile. — Byron. 

What smiles ! They were the effluence of fine 
intellect, of true courage ; they lit up her 
marked lineaments, her thin face, her sunken 
gi’ay eyes, like reflections from the aspect of an 
angel. — Ghoerloitc Bront6. 

The Italians say that a beautiful woman by 
her smiles draws tears from our purse. — 

E.P. Willis. 


The cheek may he tinged with a warm sunny 
smile, though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly 
the while. — Moore. 


Their smiles and censures are to me the same. 

Dryden. 

A man 1 knew who lived upon a smile, and 
well it fed him ; he looked plump and fair, 
while rankest venom foamed through every 
vein. — Young. 

Many a withering thought lies hid, not lost, 
in smiles that least befit who wear them most. — 

Byron. 

Th^ passing years had drunX a portion of 
the light from her eyes, and left their traces on 
her cheeks, as birds that drink at lakes leave 
their footprints on the margin. But the pleas- 
ant smile reminded him of the bygone days. — 

Longfellow. 

SISTOW. 

The fleecy clouds their chilly bosoms bare, 
and shed their substance on the floating air. — 

Ordbhe. 


A little snow, tumbled about, anon becomes 
a mountain. — ^Shakspeare. 
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Out of tlie bosom of tbe air, out of tbe cloud- 
folds of lier garments shaken. — Longfellow, 


The white, cold, virgin snow. — Shaks^ewre. 


Silently, like thoughts that come and go, 
the snowiiakes fall, each one a gem. — 

W. H, Gibson. 


How beautiful it was, falling so silently, all 
day long, all night long, on the mountains, on 
the meadows, on the roofs of the living, on the 
gi’aves of the dead ! — Longfellow. 


Flake after flake, they sink in the dark and 
silent lake. — Bryant. 

SOCIETY. 

Formed of two mighty tribes, the bores and 
bored. — Byron, 

It is with a company as it is with a punch, 
everything depends upon the ingredients of 
which it is composed. — Bovh. 

Society is a strong solution of books. It 
draws the virtue out of what is best vrorth 
reading, as hot water draws the strength of 
tea-leaves. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Society is like a large piece of frozen water ; 
and skating well is the great art of social life. — 

L. E. Landon, 


Society having ordained certain customs, 
men are bound to obey the law of society, and 
conform to its harmless orders. — TliacTceray. 

Society is as ancient as the world. — 

Voltaire. 


Society is like a lawn, where every roughness 
is smoothed, every bramble eradicated, and 
where the eye is delighted by tbe smiling ver- 
dure of a velvet surface. — Washington Irving. 

We take our colors, chameleon-like,^from 
each other. — Ohamfort. 


Man, like the generous vine, supported lives; 
the strength he gains is from the embrace he 
gives. — Pope. 

Society is no comfort to one not sociable. — 

' ShaJespeare. 

Society is the union of men, and not men 
themselves ; the citizen may perish, and yet 
man may remain. — Montesquieu. 


If you wish to appear, agi’eeahle in society, 
you must consent to be taught many things 
which you know already. — LavoXer. 

Society is composed of slow Christians and 
wide-awake sinners. — H. W. Shaw. 


Society does not love its unmaskers. — 

Emerson. 


The world either breaks or hardens the 
heart. — Chamfort. 

Society does not exist for itself, but for the 
individual ; and man goes into it, not to lose, 
hut to lind himself. — Phillips Brooks. 

Society is ever ready to worship success, hut 
rarely forgives failure. — Mme. Poland. 

People are to he taken in very small doses. — 

Emerson. 


As we ascend in society, like those who 
climb a mountain, we shall find that the line 
of perpetual congelation commences With the 
higher circles; and the nearer we approach to 
the grand luminary the court, tlie more frigid- 
ity and apathy shall wo experience. — Colton. 

In society mediocrity is not alone dangerous, 
it is fatal. — Mme. de Mainicnon. 


Man perfected by society is the best of all 
animals ; he is the most terrible of all wdien he 
lives without law and without justice. — 

Aristotle. 


Society becomes my glittering bride, and 
airy hopes my children. — W or ds worth. 

There are four varieties in society, — the 
lovers, the ambitious, observers, and fools. 
The fools are the happiest. — Taine. 

We mingle in society not so much to meet 
others as to escape ourselves. — H. ?F, Shaio. 


The npper current of society presents no cer- 
tain criterion by which w'e can judge the 
direction in which the undercurrent flows. — 

Macaulay. 

Society is the master, and man is the servant. 

G. A. Bala. 


Society is the offspring of leisure ; and to 
acquire this forms the only rational motive for 
accumulating wealth, notwithstanding the cant 
that prevails on the subject of labor. — 

Tuckerman. 
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In all societies it is advisable to associate if 
possible with the highest ; not that the highest 
are always the best, but because, if disgusted 
there, we can at any time descend. But if we 
begin with the lowest, to ascend is impossible. 

Colton, 


Intercourse is the soul of progress. — 

• Charles Buxton, 


It has been said that society is for the happy, 
the rich ; we should rather .say the happy have 
no need of it. — Mme. de Girardin, 


Society is the true sphere of human virtue. 
In social, active life, difficulties will perpetually 
be met with, restraints of many kinds wdll be 
necessary ; and studying to behave right in re- 
spect of these is a discipline of the human heart 
useful to others and improving to itself. — 

Elizabeth Carter, 


The virtue most in request in society is con- 
formity. Self-reliance is its aversion. — 

Emerson, 


God having designed man for a sociable crea- 
ture, furnished him with language, which w’as 
to be the great instrument and cementer of 
society. — Locke. 

An artist should be fit for the best society, 
and keep out of it. — Eicskin. 

It is the fine souls who serve us, and not 
what is called fine society. Fine society is only 
a self-protection against the vulgarities of the 
street and the tavern. — Emerson. 

SOIiDIEB. 

He is a soldier fit to stand by Caesar and 
give direction. — Shakspeare. 

War, — the trade of barbarians I — Napoleon I, 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, dream of 
fighting fields no more. — Sir Walter Scott, 

Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers too. 

Fope. 

The victor’s pastime, and the sport of war. — 

Frior. 


Policy goes beyond strength, and contrivance 
before action ; lienee it is that direction is left 
to the commander, execution to the soldier, 
who is not to ask why, but to do what he is 
commanded* — Xenophon. 


The warrior who cultivates Ms mind polishe 
his arms. — Boufflers. 

Without a home must the soldier go, 
changeful wanderer, and can warm himself a 
no home-lit hearth. — Schiller, 


Let the gulled fool the toil of war pursue 
where bleed the many to enrich the few. — 

Shenstonc 


Against the flying ball no valor avails. — 

Luther 


Soldiers looked at as they ought to be. The; 
are to the world as poppies to corn-fields. — 
Douglas Jerrold 

A soldier ought to consider peace only as i 
breathing-spell, which gives him leisure to eon 
trive, and furnishes ability to execute, military 
plans. — MaccMavelli. 

It is cruelty in war that buyeth conquest. •— 
Sir F, Sidney, 

A soldier seeking the bubble reputation ever 
in the cannon’s mouth. — Shakspeare, 

War mends but few, and spoils multitudes. 

Jeremy Taylor, 

The stern joy that warriors feel in foemen 
worthy of their steel. — Sir Walter Scott. 

One Michael Cassio, that never set a squadron 
in the field, nor the division of a battle, knows 
more than a spinster. — Shakspeare, 

The worse the man, the better the soldier. — 

Napoleon- 1, 

My only ambition is to be the fii'st soldier of 
Italian independence. — Victor Emmanuel II, 

A bright musket, but a ragged soldier. — 

Tilly. 

“We are like cloaks, — one thinks of us only 
when it rains. — Marshal Saxe. 

SOLITUDE. 

The cataract exults among the hills, and 
wears its crown of rainbows all alone. — 

Alexander Smith, 

Kature has presented us with a large faculty 
of entertaining ourselves alone, and often calls 
us to it, to teach us that we owe ourselves in 
part to society, but chiefly and mostly to our- 
selves. — Mordaigne. 
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In the world a man lives m his own age ; in 
solitude, in all the ages. — Willicm Matthews. 

How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude 1 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, whom 
1 may whisper, Solitude is sweet ! — Qowjper. 

The thought, the deadly feel, of solitude. — 

Keats. 


Alone each heart must cover up its dead ; 
alone, through hitter toil, achieve its rest. — 
Bayard Taylor. 

Until I truly loved, I was alone. — 

Mrs. Norton. 


So lonely ’t was that God himself scarce 
seemed there to he. — Coleridge. 

There is always a part of our being into which 
those who are dearer to us far than our own 
lives are yet unahle to enter. — Fronde. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 

Gray. 

Conversation enriches the understanding, hut 
solitude is the school of genius. — Gihhon. 

In solitude, when we are least alone. — Byron. 

Through the wide world he only is alone who 
lives not for another. — Bogers. 

There is no such thing as solitude, nor any- 
thing that can he said to he alone and hy itself 
but God, who is his own circle, and can subsist 
hy himself. — Sir T. Browne. 

Few are the faults wc flatter when alone, — 

Yowng. 

Ah ! wretched and too solitary he who loves 
not his own- company I — Cowley. 


Little do men perceive what solitude is, and 
how far it extendeth ; for a crowd is not com- 
and faces are hut a gallery of pictures, 
and" talk hut a tinkling cymbal, -where there is 
no love. — Bacon. 


Where musing Solitude might love to lift her 
soul above this sphere of earthliness. — Shelley. 

Converse with men makes sharp the glitter- 
ing wit ; but God to man doth speak in soli- 
tude. — t/b/m Stuart Blackie. 


0 Solitude ! where are the charms that sages 
hare seen in thy face ? — Cowper. 


Solitude is the nurse of enthusiasm, and 
enthusiasm is the true parent of genius. In 
all ages solitude has been called for, has been 
flown to. —Disraeli. 

Him -^^ho lonely loves to seek the distant 
hills, and there converse with Nature. — 

Thomson. 


Solitude holds a cup sparkling with bliss in 
her right hand, a raging dagger in her left. To 
the blest she offers her goblet, but stretches 
towards the wretched tlie ruthless steel. — 

Klo2:)stock. 

Solitude is the audience-chamber of God. — 
Anne G. Lynch. 

One can be instructed in society; one is 
inspired only in solitude. — Goethe, 

What would a man do if he were compelled 
to live always in the sultry heat of society, and 
coidd never better himself in cool solitude ? — 

Haiothorne. 

Man forms himself in his own interior, and 
nowhere else. — Zacorda ire. 

Heaven often protects valuable souls charged 
with great secrets, great ideas, hy long shutting 
them up with their own thoughts. — Emerson. 

That inward eye which is the bliss of soli- 
tude. — , Wordsworth. 

Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude bobind. — 

Gray. 

What a brave privilege is it to be free from 
all contentions, from all envying or being 
envied, from receiving or paying all kinds of 
ceremonies ! — Cowley. 

Solitude is sometimes best society. — Milton^ 

Solitude is the worst of all companions when 
we seek comfort and oblivion. — M.6ry. 

To he exempt from the passions with Which 
others are tormented is the only pleasing soli- 
tude. — Addison. 

Wholesome solitude, the nurse of sense ! — 

Solitude has hut one disadvantage, — it is 
apt to give one too high an opinion of one’s 
self. In the world we are sure to be often re- 
minded of every known or supposed defect we 
may have. — Byron* 
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It has heeii from age to age an affectation to 
love the pleasure of solitude among those who 
cannot possibly be supposed qualified for pass- 
ing life in that manner. — Steele. 


Solitude is as needful to the imagination as 
society is wholesome for the character. — 

Lowell. 


Who thinks it solitude to be alone ? — Toiwg. 

A man would have no pleasure in discoveiing 
all the beauties of the universe, even in heaven 
itself, unless lie had a partner to whom he 
might communicate his joy. — Cicero. 

Loneliness is the first thing which God’s eye 
named not good. — Milton. 

There is no man alone, because every man is 
a microcosm, and carries the whole world about 
him. — Sir T. Browne* 

There is no such thing as a perfect secrecy to 
encourage a rational mind to the perpetration 
of any base action ; for a man must first extin- 
guish and put out the great light within him, 
his conscience; he must get away from himself, 
and shake off the thousand witnesses which 
he always carries about him, before he can he 
alone. — South. 

Only the had man is alone. — Diderot. 

A hermit who has been shut up in his cell 
in a college has contracted a sort of mould and 
rust upon his soul. — Dr. JVatts. 

Nothing is achieved without solitude. — 

Lacordaire. 


Luther deters me from solitariness ; but he 
does not mean from a sober solitude that rallies 
our scattered strengths and prepares us against 
any new encounter from 'without. — Atterhwry. 

He makes a solitude and calls it peace. — 

' Byron. 

In early youth, if we find it difficult to con- 
trol our feelings, so we iind it difficult to vent 
them in the presence of others. On the spring 
side of twenty, if anything affects us, we rush 
to lock ourselves up in our room, or get a-v^^aj^- 
into the street or the fiehls ; in our earlier 
years we are still the savages of Nature, and we 
do as the poor bnxtes do. The wmunded stag 
leaves the herd ; and if there is anything on a 
dog’s faithful heart, he slinks away into a 
corner. — Bulwer-Lytton* 


Haughtiness lives under the same roof with 
solitude. — Plato. 


My retirement was now become solitude : 
the former is, I believe, the best state for the 
mind of man, the latter almost the worst. In 
complete solitude, the eye wants objects, the 
heart wants attachments, the understanding 
wants reciprocation. The character loses its 
tenderness wffien it has nothing to love, its 
firmness when it has nothing to strengthen it, 
its s'weetness when it has nothing to soothe it. — 

Hannah More. 

SOPHISTBy. 

Some men weave their sophistry until their 
own reason is in danger. ■ — Dr. Johnson. 

Genius may dazzle, eloquence may persuade, 
reason may convince ; but to render popular 
cold and comfortless sophistiy, unaided by 
these powers, is a hopeless attempt. — 

Robert Hall. 

Sophistry is the fallacy of argument. — 

Beecher. 


The jngglc of sophistry consists, for the most 
part, in using a word in one sense in all the 
premises, and in another sense in the conclu- 
sion. ’—Coleridge. 

When a false argument puts on the appear- 
ance of a true one, then it is properly called a 
sophism or fallacy. — Dr. Watts. 

Sophistry is only fit to make men more con- 
ceited in their ignorance. — Locke. 

There is no error which hath not some ap- 
pearance of probability resembling truth, which, 
when men who study to he singular hnd out, 
straining reason, they then publish to the world 
matter of contention and jangling. — 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 

SOBBOW. 

Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which 
every new idea conti-ihutes in its passage to 
scour away. It is the putrefaction of stagnant 
life, and is remedied by exercise and motion. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


The deeper the sorrow, the less tongue hath 
it. — Talmud. 

Religion prescribes to every miserable man 
the means of bettenng his condition ; nay, it 
shows him that the bearing of his afflictions as 
he ought to do, will naturally £nd in the re- 
moval of them. — Addison. 
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It is those who make the least display of 
their sorrow who mourn the deepest. — Chaffin. 

Landor says. very finely, in speaking of 
sorrow, that the clouds which intercept the 
heavens from us come not from the heavens 
hut from the earth. — Julia Ward Roive, 

It is with sorrows, as with countries, each 
man has his own. — Chatemcbriand. 


Many an inherited sorrow that has marred a 
life has been breathed into no human ear. — 

George Eliot. 

To live beneath sorrow, one must yield to it. 

Mme. de Stael. 

Thou makest the man, 0 Sorrow ! — yes, the 
whole man, — as the crucible gold. — 

Lamartine. 


Till sorrow seemed to wear one common face. 

Congreve, 

Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped, doth 
bum the heart to cinders. — Shakspeare, 

There is a joy in sorrow which none but a 
mourner can know^ — Tupper. 

Short time seems long in sorrow’s sharp sus- 
taining ; though w’oe be heavy, yet it seldom 
sleeps, and they who watch see time how slow 
it creeps. — Shakspeare. 

Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; see how 
small each moment’s pain. — 

Adelaide A. Erocter. 


Sorrow makes men sincere. — Beecher, 


But is no rank, no station, no degree, from 
this contagious taint of sorrow free ? — Brior, 

The good are better made by ill, as odors 
crushed are sweeter still. — Rogers, 


Nothing comes to us too soon but sorrow. — 
Bailey, 


Never to blend our pleasure or our pride with 
sorrow of the meanest thing that lives. — 

, Wordsworth. 

Sorrow itself is not so hard to bear as the 
thought of sorrow coming. Airy ghosts that 
work no harm do terrify us more than men in 
steel with bloody purpose. — Aldrich, 


It eases some, though none it ever cured, to 
think their sorrows others have endured. — 

Shakspeare. 

Brief is sorrow, and endless is joy. •— 

Schiller. 

Joy cannot unfold the deepest truths. Com- 
eth white-robed Sorrow, stooping and wan, and 
flingeth wide the door she must not enter. — 
George Macdonald. 


All sorrows are bearable, if there is bread. — 

Cervantes. 


Sorrow is properly that state of the mind in 
which our desires are fixed upon the i^ast with- 
out looking forward to the future. — 

Dr. Johnson, 


I do not know of a better cure for sorrow 
than to pity somebody else. — //. W, Shaw, 

’T is the work of many a dark hour, many a 
prayer, to bring the heart back from an infant 
gone. — R. P, Willis, 

Ah, if you knew what peace there is in an 
accepted sorrow ! — Mme. Quyon, 

This is the truth the poet sings, that a sor- 
row’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things. — Tennyson, 

This sorrow ’s heavenly ; it strikes when it 
doth love. — Shaksp^care. 

The seal of suifering impressed xipon our des- 
tiny , announces in clear characters our high 
calling. — Be Ge^'ando. 

Fairer and more fruitful in the spring the 
vine becomes from the skilful pruning of the 
husbandman ; loss pure had been the gums 
which the odorous balsam giv(\s, if it had not 
been cut by the knife of the Arabian shepherd. 

Metastasio, 

Affliction may one day smile again ; and till 
then, sit thee down, Sorrow ! — Shakspeare. 

Social sorrow loses half its pain, — 

Br, Johnson. 

To the old, sorrow is sorrow ; to the young, 
it is despair. — George PJiot. 


It is the veiled angel of sorrow who plucks 
away one thing and another that boxmd us here 
in ease and security, and, in the vanishing of 
these dear objects, indicates the true home of 
our affections and our peace. — Chapin, 
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In extent sorrow is Loundless, — it pours 
from ten million sources, and floods the world; 
but its depth is small, — it drowns few. — 

Charles^Buxton, 


We fancy that our afflictions are sent us di- 
rectly from above ; sometimes we think it in 
piety and contrition, but oftener in moroseness 
and discontent. — Lctndor. 


SoiTow breaks seasons and reposing hours ; 
makes the night morning, and the noontide 
night. — Sliakspeare, 

Sorrows must die with the joys they out- 
number. — Schiller, 

Behold a wTetch whom all the gods consign 
to woe. Did ever sorrows equal mine ? — Pope, 


Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind. — 

Goldsmith. 


Alone and dewy, coldly pure and pale ; as 
weeping beauty’s cheek at sorrow’s tale ! — 

Byron. 

The mind profits by the wreck of every pas- 
sion, and w'e may measure our road to wisdom 
by the sorrows we have undergone. — 

Bidwer-Lytton. 

Year chases year, decay pursues decay; still 
drops some joy from withering life away. — 

JOr. Johnson. 


Whatever, below God, is the object of our 
love, will, at some time or other, be the matter 
of our sorrow. — Cecil. 

Oh, look not at thy pains or sorrows, how 
great soever ; but look from them, look off 
them, look beyond them, to the Deliverer, 
whose power is over them, and whose loving,, 
wise, and tender spirit is able to do thee good 
by them ! — Isaac Penington. 


It is the destiny of many women to be sub- 
merged in floods of sorrow, but few are drowned 
in them. — IPm. du Beffand. 


The violence of sorrow is not at the first to 
be striven withal ; being, like a mighty beast, 
sooner tamed with following than overthrown 
by withstanding. — Sir P. Sidney. 

Could my griefs speak, the tale would have 
no end. — Otway. 


Sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s self. — 

Keats. 


Sorrow, being the natural and direct offspring 
of sin, that which first brought sin into the 
world, must, by necessary consequences, bring 
in sorrow also. — South. 


And vreep the more, because I weep in vain. 

Gray. 


If hearty soitow be a sufficient ransom for 
offence, I tender it here ; I do as truly suffer as 
e’er 1 did commit. — SlwJcspeare. 


Rash combat often immortalizes man ; if he 
should fall, he is renowned in song ; but after- 
ages reckon not the ceaseless tears which the 
forsaken woman sheds. Poets tell us not of 
the many nights consumed in weeping, or of 
the dreary days wherein her anguished soul 
vainly yearns to call her loved one back. — 

Goethe. 


Sorrow is not evil, since it stimulates and 
purifies. — Ma^mi. 

Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell 
your anguish : earth hath no sorrow that heaven 
cannot heal. — Moore. 


When some one sorrow, that is yet reparable, 
gets hold of your mind like a monomania, — 
when you think, because Heaven has denied you 
this or that, on which you had set your heart, 
that all your life must be a blank, — oh, then 
diet yourself well on biography, — the biography 
of good and great men. See how little a space 
one sorrow really makes in life. See scarce a 
X^age, perhaps, given to some grief similar to 
your own, and how triumphantly the life sails 
on beyond it. — Buhoer-lAjtton. 


The sorrow which calls for help and comfort 
is not the greatest, nor does it come from the 
depth of the heart. — Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

SOIXIi. 

Every subject’s duty is the king’s ; but every 
subject’s soul is his own. — Slialcspeare. 

A single soul is richer than all the worlds. — 
Alexander Smith. 

The soul of man is not a thing which comes 
and goes, is builded and decays like the ele- 
mental frame in which it is set to dwell, but a 
very living force, a very energy of God’s or- 
ganic will, which rules and moulds this uni- 
verse. — Froude. 
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The imaginative faculty of the soul must be 
fed with objects immense and eternal. — 

Emerson. 


The soul has more diseases than the body. — 
H. W.Shaw. 

It is the soul itself which sees and hears, 
and not those parts which are, as it were, but 
windows to the soul. — Gicero. 

The temples perish, but the God still lives. 

Bailey. 

As all curves have reference to their centres 
or foci, so all beauty of character has reference 
to the soul, and is a graceful gesture of recogni- 
tion or waving of the body toward it. — 

Thoreau. 


The heart may be brohen, and yet the soul 
remain unshaken. — Napoleon 1. 

Grief dejects and wrings the tortured soul. — 

Roscommon. 


I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all the 
books with which materialists have pestered the 
world ever convince me to the contrary. — 

Sterne. 


If our souls be immortal, this makes amends 
for the frailties of life and the sufferings of this 
state. — Tillotson. 


The gods approve the depth, and not the 
tumult of the soul. — Wordsworth. 


The little flower that opens in the meadows 
lives and dies in a season ; but what agencies 
have concentrated themselves to produce it ! 
So the human soul lives in the midst of heav- 
enly help. — Elizabeth JPeahody. 


The soul on earth is an immortal guest, com- 
pelled to starve at an unreal feast. — 

Hannah More. 


Either we have an immortal soul, or we have 
not. If we have not, we are beasts, the first 
and the wisest of beasts, it may be, but still 
true beasts. We shall only differ in degree 
and not in kind, — just as the elephant differs 
from the slug. But by the concession of tlie 
materialists of all the schools, or almost all, we 
are not of the same kind as beasts, and this also 
we say from our own consciousness. Therefore, 
methinks, it must be the possession of the soul 
within us that makes the difference. — 

Coleridge. 


The sun meets not the springing bud that 
stretches towards him with half the certainty 
that God, the source of all good, communicates 
himself to the soul that longs to partake of 
him. — William Law. 


The soul, immortal as its sire, shall never 
die. — Montgomery. 


The human soul is hospitable, and will enter- 
tain conflicting sentiments and contradictory 
opinions with much impartiality. — 

George Eliot. 

The image of God was no less resplendent in 
man’s practical understanding, — namely, that 
storehouse of the soul in which are treasured up 
the rules of action and the seeds of morality.— 

Soiith. 


What is mind? ISTo matter. J^hat is mat- 
ter? Nevermind. What is the soul? It is 
immaterial. —Hood. 


The feast of reason and the flow of soul. — 
Rope. 

To whatever world Ho carries our souls when 
they shall pass out of these imprisoning bodies, 
in those worlds these souls of ours shall find 
themselves part of the same great temple ; for 
it belongs not to this earth alone. — 

Fhillips BrooJes. 

’T is the Divinity that stirs within us. — 

Addison. 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and de- 
cayed, lets in new light through chinks that 
time has made. — Waller. 


And the weak soul, within itself unblessed, 
leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. — 

Goldsmith. 


A soul as white as heaven. — 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Death only this mysterious truth unfolds, — 
the mighty soul how small a body holds. — 

Juvenal. 


At the ago of seventy-five one must, of course, 
think freciuently of death. But this thought 
never gives me the least uneasiness, I am so 
fully convinced that the soul is indestructible, 
and that its activity will coxitinuo through 
eternity. It is like the sun, which seems to 
our earthly eyes to set at night, but is in reality 
gone to diffuse its light elsewhere. — Goethe. 
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'‘Ho doubt,” replied Scipio, “ those are alive 
who have broken loose from the chains of the 
body as from a ])risoii ; it is yours, that is called 
life, that is really death.” — Cicero. 

Now, believe me, God hides some ideal in 
every liuman soul. At some time in our life 
we feel a trembling, fearful longing to do some 
good thing. Life finds its noblest spring of 
excellence m this hidden impulse to do our 
best. — Robert CoLlyer. 


What came from the earth returns to the 
earth, and the spirit that was sent from heaven, 
again carried back, is received into the temple 
of heaven. — Lucretius. 


Philosophers have wid(dy differed as to the 
seat of the soul, and St. Paul has told us^that 
out of the heart proceed niurmurings ; but there 
can be no doubt that the seat of perfect con- 
tentment is in the head, for every individual 
is thoroughly satisfied with his own proportion 
of brains. — Colton. 

Our immortal souls, while righteous, are by 
God himself beautified with the title of hm own 
image and similitude. — Lir JValter Raleigh. 

With what astonishment and veneration may 
we look into our own souls, where there are 
such liidden stores of virtue and knowledge, 
such inexhaustible sources of perfection. We 
know not yet wliat we shall he, nor will it ever 
enter into the heart to conceive the glory that 
will he always in reseiwe for it. — Addison. 

The Egyptians, by the concurrent testimony 
of antiquity, were among the first who taught 
that the soul w^as immortal. — 

Bishop Warburton. 

This is my firm persuasion, that since the 
human soul exerts itself with so great activity, 
since it has such a remembrance of the best, 
such a concern for the future, since it is en- 
riched with so many arts, sciences,^ and dis- 
coveries, it is impossible but the being which 
contains all these must be immortal. — (7ai5o. 

The soul of a true Christian appears like such 
a little white flower as we see in the spring of the 
ear, low and humble on the gi'ound, opening its 
os cm to receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s 
gloiy, rejoicing, as it were, in a calm rapture, 
(liifusing around a sweet fragi’ancy, standing 
peacefully and lovingly in tlie midst of other 
fiowera round about, all in like manner opening 
their bosoms to drink in the light of the sun- — 
Jonathan Edwards. 


Some of our philosophizing divines have too 
much exalted the faculties of our souls, when 
they have maintained that by their force man- 
kind has been able to find out God. — Lrydan. 

In the darkest hour through which a human 
soul can pass, whatever else is doubtful, this at 
least is certain. If there be no God and no 
future state, yet even then it is better to be 
generous than selfish, better to he chaste than 
licentious, better to be true than false, better 
to he brave than to be a coward. — 

F. W. Robertson. 


Whv should I start at the plough of my 
Lord, that maketh deep furrows on my soul ? 
I know he is no idle husbandman j he pur- 
poseth a crop. — Rutlurford. 

This boundless desire had not its original 
from man itself ; nothing would render itself 
restless ; something above the hounds of this 
world implanted those desires after a higher 
good, and made him restless in everything else. 
And since the soul can only i‘est in something 
infinite, there is something infinite for it to rest 
in. — Charnock. 

The most regular and most perfect soul in 
the world has hut too much to do to keep itself 
upright from being overthrown by its own 
weakness. — Montaigne. 

SPEECH. 

It was wMspered balm; it was sunshine 
spoken . — Moore. 

God has given ns speech in order that we 
may say pleasant things to our friends, and tell 
bitter truths to our enemies. — JLemrich Heme. 


I will speak daggers to her, but use none. — 

Shak^eare. 

Speech is like the cloth of Arras, opened and 
put abroad, whereby the imagery doth appear 
in figure, while in thoughts they lie but in 
packs. — Blutarch. 

Where Nature’s end of language is declined, 
and men talk only to conceal the mind. — 

Young. 

Sheridan once said of some speech, in liis 
acute, sarcastic way, that “ it contained a great 
deal both of what was new and what was true ; 
but, that unfortunately what was new -was not 
true, and what was true was not new.” — 

HazlitL 
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The true use of speech is not so much to ex- 
press our wants as to conceal them, — 

Goldsinith, 


~ Speech is the index of the mind. — Sc%cca. 


The mouth of a wise man is in his heart ; 
the heart of a fool is in his mouth. — JBM&, 

A knavish speech sleeps in a foolish ear. — 

Shakspmrc, 

We rarely repent of speaking little, but often 
of speaking too much. — Bruybrc, 

Half the sorrows of women would bo averted 
if the}^ could repress the speech they know to bo 
useless, — nay, the speech they have resolved 
not to utter. — George, BUoL 

Speak brielly and to the point. — Cato. 

The Chinese have an excellent proverb : ** Be 
modest in speech, hut excel in action.'' — ~ 

Eonm Mann. 


Let your speech be always with grace, sea- 
soned with salt, that ye may know how yu 
ought to answer every man. — BihU. 

Depend ui)on it, sir, it is wIkju yon come 
close to a man in conversation that you discover 
what his real abilities are ; to make a speech in 
a xmblic assembly is a knack. — Dr. Johmn. 

The flowering moments of the mind drop half 
their petals in our speech. — 0. fF. Ilobncs. 

She speaks poniards, and every word stabs- 

Shaki^eare. 


Speak not at all, in any wise, till you have 
somewhat to speak. Carernot for the reward of 
yonr speaking, but, simply and with undivided 
mind, for the truth of your speaking. — Carlyle, 

Be swift to hear, slow to speak. — Clmliulm, 

Endless are the modes of speech, and far 
extends from side to side the field of words. — 
Bryant 

leaver is the deep, strong voice of man, or 
the low, sweet voice of woman, liner than in the 
earnest but mellow tones of familiar speoeh, 
richer than the richest music, which are a de- 
light while they ai'o hoard, which linger still 
upoix the ear in softened ocho(‘s, and which, 
when they have ceased, come, long after, back 
to memory, like the murmurs of a distant hymn. 

Henry Giles. 


Man is born with the facnilty of speech. 
Who gives it to him ? H(j wdio gives the bird 
its song. — Joubert. 

Let him bo sure to leave other men their 
turn to speak. — Bacon. 

Hear much ; speak little. — Bias. 


Seldom is there much spoke, but something 
or other had better not been spoke. — Eouth. 

The speech of the tongue is best knowm to 
men ; God best umlerstamls the language of 
the heart. — Warwick. 

SPIBITS. 

All things are but lumltorcHl ; nothing 
and hero and there the unbodied spirit iru^s. — 

Drydmi. 

For my own part, 1 am apt to join in th<i 
opinion with those who belhnn^ that all the 
regions of Nature swarm with spirits, and that 
we have multi tude.s of 8p<u',tatom on nil our 
actions when we tliink oiir.selv<^s most alone. * 

Addison. 


The spirits perver.se with mny inttnnuxurso pass 
to and fro, to tompt or punish mortals. - 

Miikm. 

lie had been indulging in fanciful s]K‘cula- 
timiH on spiritual (‘hhcjhu^h until he had an ideal 

world of his own around him. * 

Washington Irving. 

Wicked spirits may hy their cunning carry 
further in a wnmiing eoidedcraey or sulmcrvi- 
om*y to the d(*8igim of a good angel, ---JJrydeu. 

1 cm call spirits from the vasty deep. -- 

Bhakspeare. 

Millions of spiritual (Tcatitres walk the earth 
unseen, l>oih when we wake and whim we sleep. 

Milton. 

Without the notion and allowance of spirit s, 
our philosophy will he lame and defcetive in 
one main part of it. Locke. 

Bt‘ware wlmt spirit rages iti your breast ; fc»r 
one inspired, ten thousand are poMsessed. — 

limmmmm. 

Whether dark presages of the night proceed 
from any latent power of the soul during hor 
ahstraetlon, or from any operation of subordi- 
nate spirits, lias been a dispute. Addison. 
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There is an evil spirit continually active and 
intent to seduce. — tSouth. 

How must a spirit, late escaped from earth, 
the truth of things new blazing in its eyes, 
look back astonished on the ways of men, whose 
lives’ whole drift is to forget their graves ! — 

Young. 

Beautiful spirit, with thy hair of light and 
dazzling eyes of glory ! — • Byroyi. 

Whither are they vaniKhod ? Into the air ; 
and what st'cmcid corporal melted, as breath 
into the wind, — tikiikspcwre. 

Spirits live insphered, in regions mild, of 
calm and serene air. — Milton, 

SPBI3Sr0. 

Sweet Spring ! full of sweet days and roses ; 
a box where sweets compact(xl li(‘. 

(horgo Eorh&rt, 

Finish as the lovedy form of youthful May, 
when nymphs and graces in the dance unit(i. — 

Wioland, 

Bright April showers will bid again the fresh 
green leaves (expand ; and May, light Heating 
m a cloud of Howtu's, will cause thee to roblooni 
with magic hand. — (/. i/. Lewes, 

Still Bwmt with blossoms is the year’s fresh 
prime. ■— Jinjant 

The p(‘aeh-hud glows, the wild boo hums, 

and winddlowers wave in graceful gladness 

Xwey Lafcmn. 

Thus came the lovely spring, with a rush of 
bloHBoms anti musie,^ llooling^ the earth with 
llowom and the air with melodies vernal. — 

Longfellow, 

There is no time like spring, that passes by, 
now newly born, and now hastening to die. — 
OhrisUna &, MosscUi, 

It is not the variegated colors,^ the cboerful 
sounds, and the warm breoztjs which enliven us 
so mutli in spring ; it is the <|uiot prophetic 
spirit of <mdleH8 hope, a presentiment of many 
happy days, the anticipation of higher over- 
lasting l>loHsoms and fruits, and the secret 
sympathy with tlie world that is developing 
itselL Mmtm 

Spring unlocks the flowers to paint the 
laughing soil — Eihm 


The golden line is drawn between winter and 
summer. Behind all is blackness, and darkness, 
and desolation. Before is hope, and soft airs, 
and the flowers, and the sweet season of hay. — 

Leigh Bunt, 

Fair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace. — 

Thomson, 


’T is a month before the month of May, and 
the spring comes slowly up this way. — 

Coleridge. 

Spring is a fickle mistress, who either does 
not know her own mind, or is so long in making 
it up, whether you shall have her or not have 
her, that one gets tired at last of her pretty 
mills and reconciliations. — Lowell, 

The spring, the summer, the chilling autumn, 
angry winter, change their wonted liveries. — 
ShBcspearc, 

Ho wakes into music the green forest-bowers. 

W. C. Clark. 

But when shall spring visit the mouldering^ 
urn ? Oh, when shall it dawn on the night ot 
the grave ? — Beattie, 

Spring hangs her infant blossoms on tbo 
trees, rocked in the cradle of the western breeze. 

Cowper. 

Stately Spring ! whoso robe-folds are valleys, 
whose breast-boiKiiKJt is gardens, and whose 
blush is a vernal evening. — lUohter, 

Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness! 
come. — ilvomson, 

‘Whore smiling Spring its earliest visit paid. 

Coldsmith, 

Yo may trace my step o’er the wakening 
earth by the winds which tell of the violet’s 
birth. — Mrs, Jlcmans, 

Airs, vernal airs, breathing the smell of fields 
and grove, attune the trembling loaves. — 

Milton, 

■Winter, lingering, chills the lap of May. — 

Coldsmith, 

It is a natural resurrection, an experience of 
immortality. — Thoreau. 

For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone ; the flowers appear on the earth ; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
j voice of the turtle is heard in our land. — Bible, 
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Ail, liow wonderful is the advent of the 
spring, — the great annual miracle of the blos- 
soming of Aaron’s rod, repeated on myriads and 
myriads of branches 1 — Longfellow, 


Sweet daughter of a rough and stormy sire, 
hoar Winter’s blooming child, delightful Spring. 

Mrs, Barbauld, 


Spring, the Raphael of the northern earth, 
stood already out of doors, and covered all 
apartments of our Vatican with his pictures. — 

lliditer. 


The first pale blossom of the unripened year. 

Mrs. Barhduld. 


Most gladly would I give the blood-stained 
laurel for the first violet which March brings 
us, the fragrant pledge of the new-fledged 
year. — SchilUr. 


The boyhood of the year. — Tennyson. 


March fans it, April christens it, and May 
puts on its jacket and trousers. It never grows 
up, hut, Alexandrine-like, drags its slow length 
along, ever springing, bud following close upon 
leaf. — Thoreau. 

STABS. 

I am constant as the northern star, of whose 
true-fixed and resting quality there is no fellow 
in the firmament. — Shakspearc. 


These preachers of beauty, which light the 
world with their admonishing smile. — 

Emerson. 


Those gold candles fixed in heaven’s air. — 

Bhakspearc. 

The ignorant man takes counsel of the stars ; 
hut the wise man takes counsel of God, who 
made the stars. — Jaafar. 


Day hath put on his jacket, and around his 
burning bosom buttoned it with stars. — 

0. W. Motrnes. 


A star is beautiful ; it affords pleasure, not 
from what it is to do or to give, hut simply by 
being what it is. It befits the heavens ; it has 
congruity with the mighty space in which it 
dwells. It has repose ; no force disturbs its 
eternal peace. It has freedom ; no obstruction 
Kes between it and infinity. — OctrlyU. 


The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years. 

Addison. 


The evening star, love’s harbinger, appeared. 

Milton. 


But who can count the stars of heaven ? who 
sing their influence on this lower world ? — 

Thomson. 


Forever singing, as they shine, The hand 
that made us is divine. — Addison. 


The thoughts of God in the heavens. — 

Longfellow. 

Heaven looks down on earth with all her 
eyes. — Totmg. 

The stars arc so far, far away ! — 

L. E. Landon, 


What are. ye orbs? Tluj words of God ? The 
Scriptures of the skit^s ? — Bailmj. 

The eternal jewels of the Hhort-lived night. 

Mary Mapes JJodyc. 

Teach me your mood, 0 patient stars ! who 
climb each night the ancient sky. — Emerson. 


The stars above gov(Uii our condition. — 

Bhakspeare. 

Stars which stand as thi(5]c as dowdrops on 
tlie field of heaven, •— Bailey. 


A sky full of siloiit .suns. — Mchter. 

Still singing as they shine. 0. IF. Holmes. 

The world is great ; the stars are golden fruit 
upon a tree all out of rea<ih. •'-» (Jeorge BMok 

Silently, one by one, in the infinite mead- 
ow.s of heaven, blossouu‘d the lovtdy stars, the 
forget-me-nots of the angels. * — Longfellow. 


The planets in their station listening stood, 

Milion. 


Magnificence is likewise a source of the sub- 
lime. A groat profusion of things whicdi are 
splendid or valuable iu themBclves is magnifi- 
cent. Tlie stany heaven, though it occurs so 
very frequently to our view, mwer foils to 
excite an idea of grandeur. — Burke. 
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A very prosperous people, fluslied with great 
victories and successes, are seldom so pious, so 
humble, so just, or so i>rovident as to perpetu- 
ate their happiness. — Atterhury. 

A thousand years scarce serves to form a 
State ; an hour may lay it in the dust. -— Byron, 

The ruin of a State is generally preceded by 
an universal degeneracy of manners and con- 
tempt of religion. — Sioift. 

■Whenever government abandons law, it pro- 
claims anarchy. — Bwrlai. 

A nation to bo groat ought to be comprcs.sed 
in its incv(mient by nations more civilized than 
itself. — Cokridge. 

It will bo worthy of a free, enlightened, and, 
at no distant periinl, a great nation, to give to 
mankind the magnanimous and too novel ex- 
amphi of a ])(‘oplc always guided by an exalted 
justice and beiiovolenec. — fVashington, 

The work of a State in the long run is the 
work of the individuals composing it. — 

J. J^tuart Ifill 

Without a hnmbh^ imitation of the divine 
Author of onr bb^ssed r<digion wo can never 
hope to be a happy nation. — Wanhinyton, 

In State's, arms and Uuirning have a (ionciir- 
roneo or near hi time. ■— B(Uon, 

111 fares the State where many masters rule ; 
let one bo lord, one king supremo. — Homer, 

Scotland by no means escaped tbo fate or- 
daiiK'd for every country wliich is connected, 
but not incorporatml, with another country of 
greater rosourccs. Macaidwy, 

A State would bo happy vdicro philosophers 
wei'o kings, or kings philosophers. — Plato, 

Those who attempt to hwol never equalize. 
In all Kociotiea consisting of variou.4 descriptions 
of eitizona, some d(fseriptious must ho upper- 
most The levellers, thcrorore, only change 
and I’HU'vert the natural order of things; they 
load the edilice of society by setting up in the 
air what the solidity of the structure roi^uiros 
to be on the ground*. — Burhc, 

STATION. 

It is not the mere station of life that stamps 
the value on us, hut the manner in which we 
acjt our part. — Bchilkn 


The man who loves the golden mean is safe 
from the misery of a wretched hovel, and mod- 
erate in his desires, cares not for a luxurious 
palace, the subject of envy. — JZoratius. 

The best things are placed between extremes. 

Aristotle. 

Would that I could live wntlioiit care in the 
middle rank of lifel — Euripides. 

Finding that the middlcj condition of life is 
by far the happiest, I look with little favor 
upon that of princes. — Pindar. 

They that stand high have many blasts to 
shake thorn. — BhaJespeare. 

The Frencli have a saying that whatever ex- 
colhinco a man may exhi'bit in a public station he 
is very apt to be ridiculous in a private one. — 

GoUon, 

Eminent station makes great men more great, 
and little ones less. — Brmjl^re. 

Whatever high station you may bo placed in 
by fortune, romc-mber tliis, that God will not es- 
timato you hy the oiIi(!e, hut by the manner in 
which you fill it. — Channing. 

God is a kind Father. IIo sets us all in the 
] daces where he wishes xxs to bo employed He 
chooses work for every creature which will bo 
d<dightful to thorn if they do it simply and 
humbly., He gives us always strength enough 
and sense enough for what ho wants us to do.— 

llusMiu 

Hoyalty is but a feather in a man’s cap ; let 
children enjoy their rattle. — Cromwell, 

Accept tlio place the Divine Providence has 
found for you, the society of your conternpo- 
nirios, the connection of events. — Emerson. 

No more restle.ss uncertainties, no more 
anxious desires, no more iuipaticnco at the place 
w(^ arcj in; for it is God who has phufod us there, 
and who holds us iu his arms. Can we be un- 
safe where ho has placod ua ? — Einelon, 

For my part, I adhere to the maxim of an- 
ti(iuity : The throne is a glorious sepulchre. — 

Theodora. 

The station that has not its ditty, its ideal, 
was never yet occupied by man. Yes, here 
in this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable 
actual, wherein thou even now stand est, — here 
or nowhere is thy ideal : work it out therefrom; 
and working, believe, live, be free. — Carlyle, 
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STEAM. 

An agent wliicb. has revolutionized the world. 

Gladstone. 


"We soon had our teakettle over the fire ; and 
before long the cover was chattering with the 
escaping steam, which had thus vainly begged 
of all men to he saddled and bridled, till James 
Watt one day happened to overhear it. — 

Lowell. 


Steam is only half developed ; we may yet 
see it directing aerial conveyances by compass. 

Horace Greeley. 

Liquid lightning, broken to service. — 

E. W. Shaw. 


Blessings on Science and her handmaid 
Steam ! They make Utopia only half a dream. 

Charles Mackay. 

STBIFE. 

Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour ? — 
Young. 

One that, above all other strifes, contended 
especially to know himself. — Shaksycare. 

There was war in the skies ! — Owen Meredith. 


If thou art of elephant-strength or of lion- 
claw, still peace is, in my opinion, better than 
strife. — Saadi. 

STXTBBOBlSriTESS. 

The self-educated are marked by stubborn 
peculiarities. — Disraeli. 

The man who can be compelled, knows not 
how to die. — Seneca. 


Man's worst ill is stubbornness of heart. — 
Sophocles. 

Mules and human jackasses are proverbially 
stubborn. — Halihurton. 


If men were stubborn just in proportion as 
they were right, stubbornness would take her 
seat among the virtues ; but men are generally 
stubborn just in proportion as they are igno- 
rant and wrong. — E. W. Shaw. 

STUDY. 

^ The secret studies of an author are the sunken 
piers upon which is to rest the brhlgo of his 
iame, spanning the dark waters of oblivion. 
They are out of sight, birt without them no 
superstructure can stand secure. — Longfellow. 


The love of study is in us the only lasting 
passion. All the others quit us in proportion 
as this miserable machine which holds them 
approaches its ruin. — Moniesqiiieu. 

There is unspeakable ])leasure attending the 
life of a voluntary student. — Goldsmith. 

Study is the hane of childhood, the aliment 
of youth, the indulgence of manhood, and the 
restoration of age. — Landor. 

Iron sharpens iron ; scholar, the scholar. — 

Tahrvud. 


Leisure without study is death, and the 
grave of a living man. — Seneca. 

They arc not the best students who arc most 
dependent on books. What can be got out of 
them is at best only material : a man must 
build his house for himself. — 

George Macdonald. 

When night hath set her silver lamp on 
high, then is the time for study. 

Histories make men wds(^ ; poets, witty ; 
the mathematics, subtile ; natural philosophy, 
deep ; moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to 
contend. •— Bacon. 


There are more men ennobled by study than 
by nature. — Cicero. 

The man who has ac<pured the habit of 
study, thougb for only one hour every day iti 
the year, and kc(q)s to the one thing studied 
till it is mastered, will be startled to seo the 
way he has made at the end of a tw(;lv<unonth. 

Bulwer-Lytlon. 

The more we study, wo the more discover 
our ignorance. — • Shelley. 

One of the best methods of rendering study 
agreeable is to live with able men, and to sulfer 
all those pangs of inferiority wdiuih the want of 
knowledge always inllicts. — Sydney Swilh. 

The resources of the scholar are proportioned 
to his confidence in the attributes of the intel- 
lect. -— Emerson. 


Strange to the world, he wore a bashful look ; 
the field his study, Nature was his book. — 

___ BloomJieM. 

The mind of the scholar, if ho would have it 
large and liberal, should come in contact with 
other minds. — Longfellow. 
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Tlie love of study, a passion which derives 
fresh vigor from enjoyment, supplies each day, 
each hour, with a perpetual source of indepen- 
dent and rational pleasure. — Gibbon. 

Practical application is the only mordant 
which will set things in the memory. Study 
without it is gymnastics, and not work, which 
alone will get intellectual bread. — Lowell. 

Whatever study tends neither directly nor 
indirectly to make us hotter men and citizens 
is at best but a specious and ingenious sort of 
idleness ; and the knowledge wo ac([uire by it 
only a creditable kind of ignorance, nothing 
more. — Lord BolingbrolcG. 

Behold, the bright countenance of truth in 
the quiet and still air of delightful studies ! — 

Milton. 


It is quite ]yossible, and not uncommon, to 
read most laboriously, even so as to got by 
licart the words of a book, without really study- 
ing it at all, — that is, without employing the 
thoughts on the Hubje(*,t. Whatdy. 

As the soil, howeveyr rich it may be, cannot 
bo produc.tivo without culture, so the mind 
without cultivation can never produce good 
fruit. — Bcncm. 

Even those to whom Providemee has allotted 
greater strength of umhu'standing can expect 
only to improve a single science. — Dr. Johnson. 

Strive, while itnproving your one talent, to 
enrich your whole capital as a man. It is in 
this way tlait you oscaiye from the wretch (*d 
narrow-mindedness which is the (dmractcriatic 
of every one who cultivates his BjxHdalty alone. 

Bid%OGT*LyUon. 

The int(dlootual htishamiry is a good field, 
and it is the worst Imsbandry in the world to 
sow it with trilles. Bir M. Male. 


Trust, therefore, for the overcoming of a diffi- 
culty, not to long-continued study after you 
have 011(56 bivtome bowildercHl, but to repeated 
trials at intervals. — Whatdy. 


I remember to have heard a great painter 
say, “ There tire cc^rtain factys for certain paint- 
ers, as well as ctn’taiu subjects for certain poets," 
This is as true in the choioe of studies ; and no 
one will 6V(*r relish an author thoroughly well 
who would not have been fit companion for that 
author, had they lived at the same time, — 

BimU. 


There is no one study that is not capable of 
delighting us after a little application to it. — 

Pope. 

When two or three sciences are pursued at 
the same time if one of them be dry, as logic, 
let another be moiv, entertaining, to secure the 
mind from weariness. — Dr. Watts. 


As turning the logs will make a dull fire 
hum, so change of studies a dull brain. — 

Longfellow. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability. We should, then, cultivate not 
only the " corn-fields of our minds, but the 
pleasure-grounds also. — Baeo7i. 

STUPIDITY. 

Against stupidity the very gods fight un- 
victorious. — Bchiller. 


Tlujre is in it a placid inexhaustibility, a 
calm, vicious infinitude, which will hafllc (wen 
the gods. — ■ Carlyle. 

Stupidity has no friends, and wants none. — 
Horace Greeley. 

Stupidity has its sublime as w'ell as genius, 
and he who carries that quality to absurdity 
lias reached it ; which is always a source of 
amusement to sensible people. — Wielmid. 

Hcav(m should be kind to stupid people, for 
no one else can be consistently. — Balzac. 


Stupidity, — unconscious ignorance — 

II. W. Bhaw. 


That fellow seems to me to possess but one 
idea, and that a wrong one. — Dr. Johnson. 


In our wide woidd there is but one altogether 
fatal personage, the dunce, — he that speaks 
irrationally, that sees not, and yet thinks he 
sees. — Carlyle. 

STYLE. 

An author can have nothing truly his own 
but his style. — Disraeli. 

Style is the dress of thought. — Chesterfield. 

The beautiful invariably possesses a visible 
and a hidden beauty ; and it is certain that no 
style is so bcautifuf as that which presents to 
the attentive reader a half-hidden meaning. — 

Joubert. 
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Oh, never will I trust to speeches penned! . . . 
taffeta phrases, silken terms precise, three-j)iled 
hyperboles. — Shakspeare. 

iTero was wont to say of his master, Seneca, 
that his style was like inortar without lime. — 

Bacm. 


I hate a style, as I do a garden, that is 
wholly flat and regular, — that slides along like 
an eel, and never rises to what one can call an 
inequality. — Shemtojie^ 

The style of St. Jerome shines like ebony. — 

Joubert 


A man’s style is nearly as much a part of 
him as his physiognomy, his flgure, the throb- 
bing of his pulse. — FHelon. 

■Will no superior genius snatch the quill, and 
save me on the brink from writing ill ?— Young. 

Style is indeed the valet of genius, and an 
able one too ; but as the true gentleman will 
appear, even in rags, so true genius will shine, 
even through the coarsest style. — Colton. 

Proper words in proper places. — Swift. 

Xenophon wrote with a swan’s quill, Plato 
with a pen of gold, and Thucydides wdth a 
brazen stylus. — Joubert. 

As the mind of Johnson was robust, but 
neither nimble nor graceful, so his style was 
void of all grace and ease, and, being the most 
unlike of all styles to the natural effusion of a 
cultivated mind, had the least pretension 'to 
the praise of eloquence. — Sir J . Mackintosh. 


Such labored nothings, in so strange a style, 
amaze the unlearned and make the learned 
smile. — Pope. 

The scholars of Ireland seem not to have thq 
least conception of style, but run on in a flat 
phraseology, often mingled with barbarous 
terms. — Swift. 

Let us not 'write at a loose rambling rate, in 
hope the world will wink at all our faults. — 

Poscormnon. 


Burke’s sentences are pointed at the end, 
instinct with puflgent sense to the last syllable. 
They are like a charioteer’s whip, W’hich not 
only has a long and elfectivc lash, but cracks 
and inflicts a still smarter sensation at the end. 

John Foster. 


Kedundancy of language is never found with 
deep reflection. Verbiage may indicate obser- 
vation, but not thinking. He who thinks 
much says but little in proportion to his 
thoughts.— Washington Irving. 

Uncommon expressions arc a disfigurement 
rather than an embellishment of discourse. — 

Hume. 


Mannerism is always longing to have done, 
and has no true enjoyment in work. A genu- 
ine, really great talent, on the other hand, has 
its greatest happiness in execution. — Goethe. 

Set off with numerous breaks and dasbes. — 

Swift. 

Whatever professes to benefit by |)leasing 
must please at once. The pleasures of the 
mind imply something sudden and unexpected; 
that which elevates must always surprises. — 

IJr. Johnson. 


You gain your point if yonr industrious art 
can make unusual words easy. — - Itoscovmon. 

Let the man w’ho despises style, anti says 
that he attends to the matter, reeollctd that if 
the lace is sold at a higher ])rico than th(^ noble 
metal, it owes its chief valu(‘. to its clegaaice, 
and not to its material. — Yriarte. 


Simplicity, without whicdi no human per- 
formance can arrive at perfection. — Swift 

Some have a viohmt and turgid manner of 
talking and thinking ; they are always in ex- 
tremes, and pronounce concerning everything 
in the superlative. — J)r. Watts. 

The first requisite of style, not only in rhet- 
oric, but in all compositions, is perspimiity. — 

Whatcly. 

As the air and matmer of a gonthunan can be 
acquired only by living ludiitually in the best 
society, so grace in composition must be at- 
tained by an habitual aC(ptaintanco with clas- 
sical writers. -^Btigald SfMvart. 

Style in painting is the same m in writing, — 
a power over materials, whether words or colors, 
by which conceptions or sentiments are con- 
veyed. — Sir Joshua Jleynolds. 


Wherever you find a sentence musically 
worded, of tnie rhythm and melody in the 
words, there is something deep and good in 
the meaning also, — GoUridge. 
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Plutarch would rather we should applaud his 
judgment than cominerul his knowledge, and 
would rather leave us with an appetite to read 
more than glutted with that we have already 
read. — Montaigne. 


In the present clay oiir literary masonry is 
well done, but our architecture is poor. — 

Jouhert. 


If a book come from the heart, it will con- 
trive to reach other hearts ; all art and author- 
craft are of small account to that. — Carlyle. 

There is a certain majesty in plainness ; 
as the proclamation of a prince never frisks in 
its tropes or liiKJ conceits, in numerous and 
well-tunicd periods, but commands in sober, 
natural expressions, — 

A chaste and liuid style is indicativo of the 
same personal traits in {he author. — 

Ilcma Ballon,. 


D'Alembert tells us that Toltairo had always 
lying on his tabic the “ Petit Careme ” of Mas- 
sillon and tho “Tragedies” of Kacine j the 
former to fix bis taste in prose, composition, and 
the latter in poetry. — Dugald Stewart 


A temperate stylo is alone classical. — 

Jonhert 


Nothing is so diffundt as the apparent case 
of a clear and flowing style, j those graces which, 
from their preHunuHl faeility, encourage all to 
attempt an imitation of them, are usually tho 
most inimitable. — OoUon. 

Stylo is only tho frame to hold your thoughts. 
It is like the sash of a window ; if heavy, it will 
obscure tlio light. — Emerson, 

Sir Era inns Bacon observed that a well-written 
book, compared with its rivals and antagonists, 
is like M, OSes' serpent, tbat immediately swal- 
lowed up and devoured tlioso of tho Egyptians, 

Addison. 


A pure stylo in writing results from tho re- 
jection of everything suporlluous. — • 

Mme. MccJccr, 


Perhaps that is nearly the perfection of good 
writing which is original, but whose truth 
alone prevents the reader from suspecting that 
it is so ; and which elfecsts that for knowledge 
which the lens effecds for the sunbeam, wdion 
it condenses brightness in order to increase 
its force. — OoUon, 


A sentence w’ell couched takes both the sense 
and the understanding. I love not those cart- 
rope speeches that are longer than the memory 
of man can fathom. — Ecithayi. 


Every good writer has much idiom. — 

Landor. 


lYe should labor to treat with ease of things 
that are difficult, with familiarity of things that, 
aro noved, and with perspicuity of things that 
are profound. — Colton. 

The lively phraseology of Montesquieu was 
the result of long meditation. His words, as 
light as wings, bear on them grave rellections. 

Jo'nhert 

It is curious for one who studies the action 
and reaction of national literature on each other, 
to see the humor of Swift and Bterno and 
Fielding, after filtering through Richter, re- 
appear in C'arlyle with a tinge of (IrermaniKsm 
tluit makes it novel, alien, or even displeasing, 
as the case may be, to tho English mind. — 

Lowell. 


There is nothing in words a.nd styles hut 
auitablenc.ss that makes them acceptable and 
elicictive. — Olaimll. 


Not poetry, but proso run mad. — JPojw. 

As it is a great point of art, when our mat- 
tci' veipures it, to (udargo and yeer out all sail, 
so to take it in and contract it is^of no loss 
praise when the argument doth ask it. — 

Bc7v Jonson. 


Montesquieu had tho 8 t 3 de of a genius ; Buf- 
fon, the genius of style. — Baro7i G^ninm. 

Tho secret of force iu writing lies not so much 
in the pedigree of nouns and adj(5e.tiv(‘s and 
verbs, as in having something that you btdieve 
in to say, and making tho parts of speech viv- 
idly conscious of it, — Lowell, 

One who uses many periods is a philosopher; 
many interrogations, a student ; many exclama- 
tions, a fanatic. — J. L. Basford. 

Propriety of thought and propriety of dic- 
tion are commonly found togedhor. , Obscurity 
and affectation are the two great faults of style. 
Obscurity of expression generally springs irom 
confusion of ideas ; ami tlic same wish to daz- 
jsk, at any cost, which produces affectation in 
the manner of a writer, is likely to produce 
sophistry in his reasoning. — Macaulay. 
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Chancer, I confess, is a rough diamond, and 
must be polished ere he shine. — Vryden. 

When I meet with any persons who WTite 
obscurely or converse confusedly, I am apt to 
suspect two things : first, that such persons do 
not understand themselves ; and secondly, that 
they are not worthy of being understood by 
others. — Colton. 

Style is the gossamer on w^hich the seeds of 
truth float through the world. — Bancroft. 

Only well-written works will descend to pos- 
terity. Fulness of knowledge, interesting facts, 
even useful inventions, are no pledge of immor- 
tality, for they may be employed by more skil- 
ful hands : they are outside the man ; the stylo 
is the man himself. — Buff on, 

SUBLIMITY. 

Above the vulgar flight of common souls. — 
Murphy, 

Anything which elevates the mind is sub- 
lime. Greatness of matter, space, power, vir- 
tue or beauty, ai’e all sublime. — MtisMn. 

Hear we not the hum of mighty workings ? 

Keats. 

■■■■ ■■ . 

The sublime only paints the true, and that 
too in li^Oble objects ; it paints it^ in all its 
phases, its cause and its clfect ; it is the most 
worthy expression or image of this truth. Or- 
dinary minds cannot find out the exact expres- 
sion, and use synonymes. — Bruyhre, 

The palpable obscure. — Milton. 

SUCCESS. 

Nothing is impossible to the man that can 
will. Is that necessary ? — That shall be. This 
is the only law of success. — Miraheau, 

Mediocrity succeeds best in the w’orld. — 

^ CoUmi. 

Whenever you see a man who is successful 
in society, try to discover what makes him 
pleasing, and if possible adopt his system. — 

Beaconsficld. 

A successful career has been full of blunders, 
Charles Buxton. 

To know a man, observe how he wins his 
object, rather than how he loses it; for when 
we fail, our pride supports us ; when we succeed, 
it betrays us. — Colton. 


One of the greatest of a great man’s qualities 
is success : ’t is the result of all the others ; ’t is 
a latent power in him which compels the favor 
of the gods, and subjugates fortune. — 

Thackeray. 

Success is the child of audacity. — 

Beaconsficld. 

It is incredible what may bo done by dint of 
importunity alone ; and wdicre shall we lind 
the man of real talents, wdio knows how to im- 
portune enough ? — Baron Griimn. 

Success at first doth many times undo men 
at last. — Venning. 

The greater part perfonruHl achieves the less, 
Drijdcn. 

It is success that colors all in life : sticcess 
makes fools admired, makes villains honest ; 
all the proud virtue of this vaunting world 
fawns on success and power, however aecpiired. 

Tlummn. 

With the losers let it sympathixo ; for noth- 
ing can seem foul to those that win. — 

Shaks]ieare, 

Success soon palls. The joyous time is when 
the breexo first strikes your sails, and the 
waters rustle under your bows. — 

' Charles Buxton, 

Success seems to bo that which forms tlic 
distinction between confidence and conceit. 
Nelson, when young, was piquinl at not being 
noticed in a certain paragraph of the ncm-s- 
uapers, whi<‘h detailed an aeiion wliendn he 
had assisted. But never mind,” said he ; ** I 
will one day have a Gajictto of my own,” — • 

Oolkm, 

If fortune wislics to make a man estimable, 
she gives him virtues ; if she wishes to make 
him esteemed, she gives him success. «« 

Joubert, 

To know how to wait is the great secret of 
success. — I)e Maistre, 

Success is a frait of slow growth, — Fielding. 

Mankind w'orsbip^ 8 U<h!osh, but thinks too 
little of the means by whieli it is attained, — 
what days atul ni|fbts of wakdung and weari- 
ness ; how year after year has dragged on, and 
seen the end still far off* ; all that counts for 
little, if the long struggle do not close in vic- 
tory. M. Field. 
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Success does not consist in never making 
blunders, but in never making the same one 
a second time. — II . W. Shaw. 

I came upstairs into the world ; for I was 
born in a cellar. — Congreve. 

Those who are ])rosperously unjust are enti- 
tled to panegyric, but afflicted virtue is stabbed 
with reproaches. — Drydmi. 

The race by vigor, not by vaunts, is won. — 

Pope. 

The secret of pleasure in life, as distinct 
from its gnnit triumphs of transcendent joy, 
is to live in a series of small, legitimate suc- 
cesses. By legitituatc I nuain such as are not 
accompanied by self-condemnation. — 

Sydney Dohcll. 

The wonst use that can be made of success is 
to boast of it. — Arthur Helps. 

Success makes some crimes honorable. — 

Scncca. 


One way in which fools succeed where wi.se 
men fail is that through ignorance of the danger 
th(‘.y sometimes go coolly about a hazardous 
business. — • IVhaUhj. 

Give any one fortune, and ho shall be thought 
a wise man, -- Soitih. 


The talent of success is nothing naoro than 
doing what you can do w(‘ll ; ami doing well 
whatever you do, without a thought of fame. — 
Longfellow. 

Virtue without success is a fair picture shown 
hv an ill light ; but lucky men are favorites 
of heaven : all own the (duef when fortune 
owns. the cause. — Dnjden. 

A strenuous soul hates cheap success. 

Bmrson. 


It is a mistake to suppose that men succeed 
through su(‘.(u‘S8 ; they much oftener succeed 
throtigh failure. Samuel Smiles. 

Life lives only in success. — Bayard Taylor. 

To judge by the event is an error all com- 
mit : Ibr in every instance courage, if crowned 
with success, is heroism ; if clouded by defeat, 
temerity. When Nelson fought his battle in 
the Bound, it was the result alone that decided 
whether he was to kiss a hand at court or a 
rod at a court-martial. — Colton. 


From mere success nothing can he concluded 
in favor of any nation upon whom it is bestowed. 

Atterhury. 

In success be moderate. — Franlclin. 

Such a nature, tickled with good success, 
disdains the shadow which he treads on at 
noon. — Shakspcao^e. 

Nothing succeeds so well as success. — 

Talleyrand. 

He that would relish success to purpose 
should keep his passion cool and his expecta- 
tion low. — Jeremy Collier. 

Success covers a multitude of hlunders. — 

II. W. Shaw. 


When the shore is won at last, who will count 
the billows past ? — Kehle. 

He will succeed; for he believes all he says. — 

Miraheau. 


There are none so low but that they have their 
ti’iumphs. Small successes suffice for small 
souls. — Bovde. 

SUICIDE. 

Suicide is not a remedy. — James A. Garfield. 

Beware of desperate steps. The darkc'st day, 
live till to-morrow, will have passed away. — 

Cowper. 

’T is more brave to live than to die. — 

Oioen Meredith. 


When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
the coward sneaks to death, the brave live on. 

George Sewell. 

Those men who destroy a healthful constitu- 
tion of body by intemperance as manifestly kill 
tbemselvoH as those who hang or poison or 
drown themselves. — Sherlock. 


Ho that kills himself to avoid misery, fears 
it, and at the host shows hut a bastard valor, — 

, Massinger. 

He only who gave life has a power over it. — 
“ Jtichardson. 


Suicide sometimes proceeds from cowardice, 
but not always; for cowardice sometimes pre- 
vents it, since as many live hecanse they are 
afraid to die as die because thc^y are afraid to 
live. — Colton. 
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To die ill order to avoid the pains- of poverty, 
love, or anything that is disagreeable, is not 
the part of a brave man, but of a coward. — 

AristotU. 


It is no less vain to wish death than it is 
cowardly to fear it. — Sir P. Sidney. 

You ever gentle gods, take my breath from 
me; let not my worser spirit tempt me again 
to die before you please ! — Shaks^eare. 

Child of despair, and suicide by name. — 

Savage. 

He who, superior to the checks of Nature, 
dares make his life the victim of his reason, 
does in some sort that reason deify, and takes a 
flight at heaven. — Yovng. 

Shall Nature, erring from her first command, 
self-preservation, fall by her own hand ? — 

QranvilU. 


I look upon indolence as a sort of suicide; 
for the man is efficiently destroyed, though the 
appetite of the brute may survive.— 

I ’m weary of conjectures : this must end 
them. — Addison. 


Is wretchedness deprived that benefit, to end 
itself by death? ’Twas yet some comfort, 
when misery could beguile the t,?rant’s rage and 
frustrate his proud will. — Shakspeare. 

Suicide originates in that sort of fear which 
we denominate poltroonery. — lYapoUmv 1. 

By all human laws, as well as divine, self- 
murder has ever been agreed on as the greatest 
crime. — Sir W. Temple. 


Bid abhorrence hiss it round the world. — 
Young. 

Some indeed have been so affectedly vain as 
to counterfeit immortality, and have stolon tbeir 
death in hopes to be esteemed immortal. — 

Sir T. Browne, 


Etjol ! I mean not that poor-soitled piece of 
heroism, self-slaughter. Oh, no! themisorablost 
day we live there ’s many a better thing to do 
than die 1 — George Barley. 

StTMMEB. 

Then crowned with flowery hay, came real 
joy, and summer, with his femd-b'eaming eye. 

Bums, 


For men, like butterflies, show not their mealy 
wings hut to the summer. — ShaJespeare. 

Our summer such a russet livery wears as in 
a garment often dyed appears. — Bryden. 

Child of the sun, refulgent siiinnicr, comes. — 

Thomson. 


Who loves not more the night of Juno than 
cold December’s gloomy noon ? — 

Sir Walter Scott. 


’T is the summer prime, when the noiseless 
air in perfumed (ihalitio lies. -- 

Mrs. B. Oakes Smith. 


Beneath the winter’s snow lie germs of sum- 
mer flowers. — WhUiicr. 

While the dog-roses blow and the dow- 
spanglcs shine. — Blha Cook. 

All green and fiiir the summer li(?s, just 
budded from the bud of spring. - - 

Siistm GooUdge. 

Bright summer is crowned with roH(‘s; deep in 
the forest arbutns doth hid(^ — Ikn'a, Goodale. 

Through tho lightemnl aim higher lustre and 
a clearer calm, diffusive, trembh‘8. — Thomson. 

STTK. 

It is a Butch prover!) that coHts 

nothing,” — such Jire its prewTving (jtinlitkm in 
damp climates. Well, sunshine costs less, yet 
is flner pigmtmt. — Eniarson, 

\ Neither tho sun nor death can bo looktnl at 
I steadily. — > llocheftniemdd. 

I He fires tho proud tops of tho eastern pines, 
and darts his light through (jvery gnilly hole. — 

Shakspmre. 

. God’s lidloss eye ! JTorace SmiCh. 

Tho glorious himp of heaven, tlio radiant 
sun, is Nature’s eye. -- Brydm. 

Tho sun with one eye vioweth all the world. 

Shaknpcarc, 

Tiot others hail tho rising sun ; I bow to that 
whoso course is run. — Garrick 


The sun, if he could avoid it, would not 
shine upon a dunghill ; bttt his rays aro so ptmo 
and celestial, I never heard that tliey wore pol- 
luted by it. •— Sterne. 
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See the sun ! God’s crest upon Ms azure 
shield the heavens. — Bailey. 

Her sun is gone down while it is yet day. — 

Bible. 


The sun stands, at midnight, blood-rcd, on 
the mountains of the North. — Longfellow. 

The weary sun hath made a golden set, and 
by the bright track of his liery car, gives signal 
of a goodly day to-morrow. — Bhahii-})mre. 

He from our sight retires awhile, and then 
rises and shines o’er all the world again. — 

Fielding. 

High in his chariot glowed the lamp of 
day. -—Falconer. 

The downward suti looks out (dfnlgent from 
amid tlio flash of broken clouds. — Thomson. 


‘The glorious sun stays in his course, and 
plays the alchemist, turning with splendor of 
iiis* precious eyo the moagu'o cloddy earth to 
glittering gold*. — * Bha'kspcare. 

In the warm shadow of her loveliness he 
kissed her with his beams. —BheMcy, 

Thou sun, wlioso b(*ams adorn tho spheres, 
and with unw{Hiri(‘.d swiltiu'sH imwo to form 
the circles of our years. JJr. JVaUs. 

The sun is all about the world wo see, the 
breath and Btrc 3 ngth of every spring. — - 

BwmhurnG. 


Bhines upon all men with impartial light — 

Cowley. 

Sunlight is like tins hreatli of life to tho pomp 
of autumn, •— Mawthornc. 

In his east tlio glorious lamp was scon, regent 
of the day ; and all tho horizon round, invested 
with bright rays. — Milioii. 

A sunbeam passes through pollution unpol- 
luted. — EimhiuB. 


The radiant sun sends from above ten thou- 
sand blessings down, nor is he set so high for 
show alone. — CramilU. 


Whence are thy beams, 0 sun 1 thy orcrlast- 
ing light ? Thou comest forth in thy awful 
beauty ; the stars hide themselves in the sky ; 
the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western 
wave ! but thou thyself movest alone. — 

Mac^herson. 
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The sun was set, and Yesper, to supply bis 
absent beams, had lighted up the sky. — 

Dry den. 

If that is not God,” said Mirabeau, as the 
sun shone into bis cleath-ebamher, “ it is at least 
bis cousin-german.” — Carlyle. 

All the world’s bravery that delights our 
eyes is hut thy several liveries. — Cowley. 

Wlien the sun shines on you, you see your 
friends. It requires sunshine to he seen by them 
to advantage ! — Lady Blcssmgton. 

That orbed continent tho fire that severs day 
from night. — Shaksjiearc. 

StTPERIOHITY. 

It is a great art to he superior to others 
without letting theun know it. — 11. IF. Bhaw. 

SUPEBSTITIONT. 

Tlui master of superstition is the people, and 
in all superstition wise men follow fools, and 
arguments arc fitted to practice in a reversed 
order. — Bacon. 


There is in superstition a senseless fear of 
God. — Cicero. 


There is but one thing that can fr(?o a man 
from suj)erstition, and that is b(diof. All history 
proves it. Tho most sceptical have ever been 
tho most credulous. — Qeorge Macdonald. 

Superstition is part of tho poetry of life. — 

GocfJie. 


Superstitious notions propagated in infancy 
are hardly over totally eradicated, not even in 
minds grown strong enough to despise the like 
(iroilulous folly in others, — llichardson. 

Superstition renders a man a fool. — 

Fielding, 

There arc proselytes from atheism, but none 
from superstition. — JicniiLS. 

Hold each strange tale devoutly true, — * 

Collins. 


We are all tattooed in our cradles with the 
beliefs of our tribe ; tie record may seem su- 
perficial, but it is indelible. You cannot edu- 
cate a man wholly out of the superstitious fears 
which were implanted in liis imagination, no 
matter how utterly his reason may reject them. 

0. W. ffolmes. 
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The child taught to believe any occurrence a 
good or evil omen, or any day of the week 
lucky, hath a wide inroad made upon the 
soundness of his understanding. — Dr. Watts. 

Men are probably nearer to the essential truth 
in their superstitions than in their science. — 

Thoreau. 


These terrors are not to be charged upon 
religion ; they proceed either from the want of 
religion or from superstitious mistakes about it. 

Bentley. 

Superstition is the only religion of which 
base souls are capable. — Joulert. 

You will, not think it unnatural that those 
who have an object depending, wdiich strongly 
engages their hopes and fears, should be some- 
what inclining to superstition. — Burke. 

Religion worships God, while superstition 
profanes that worship. — Seneca. 

The greatest burden in the world is supersti- 
tion, not only of ceremonies in the church, but 
of imaginary and scarecrow sins at homo. — 

Milton. 


Superstition is but the fear of belief. — 

Lady Blcssington. 

The general root of superstition is that men 
observe when things hit, and not when they 
miss ; and commit to memory the one, and 
forget and pass over the other. — Bacon. 


I die adoring God, loving my friends, not 
hating my enemies, and detesting superstition. 

Voltaire, 


A peasant can no more help believing in a 
traditional superstition than a borso can hdp 
trembling when he sees a camel. — 

George Eliot. 

Superstition is related to this life, religion 
to the next ; superstition is allied to fatality, 
religion to virtue. It is by tbo vivacity of 
earthly desires that we become suporstitioTis j 
it is, on the contrary, by the sacrifice of these 
desires that we become religious. — 

Mme, de StaU, 

sxjspicioisr. 

Whoever is suspicious incites treason. — 

Voltaire, 

That knave preserves the pearl in his purse 
who considers all people purse- cuts. — Saadi. 


Suspicion and persecution are weeds of the 
same dunghill, and flourish best together. — 

TlL07)ias Fame. 

Suspicion is not less an enemy to virtue than 
to happiness : ho that is already corrupt is 
naturally suspicious ; and he that becomes sus- 
picious will quickly b(} corrupt. — Dr. Johnson. 

A woman of honor should not suspect an- 
other of things she would not do herself. — 

Marguerite de Valois. 

Seo what a ready tongue suspicion hath ! — 
Shakspeare. 

Many men provoke others to ovcrreaeli thorn 
by exccs.sivc suspicion ; tlndr extraordinary dis- 
trust in some sort justiiies the dtic.eit. — 

Seneca. 


Suspicion is as great an enemy to wisdom as 
too much credulity. — Thomas Fuller. 

Suspicion invites tr(^a(‘liery. -- Voltaire. 

Don’t seem to be on the lookout for crows, 
else you 11 set other people*, watching. — 

George Eliot. 

As there are dim-sigbt(‘d laiople wdio live in 
a sort of perpetual twilight, so there^ are some 
who, having neither mudi c.ltuvrness of head 
nor a very elevated tmui of morality, ar<i p(T- 
potnally haunted by sus])icions of 'eivi‘rybo(iy 
and everything. iVhately. 

Open suspecting of oth(*rs coTtics of 8(‘crctly 
conuemning ourselves. — Sir F, Sidney. 

Rakes arc more suspiciouB than hom^st men. 

^ IHchardson, 

There is no rule more invariable than that 
we arc paid for our suspicions by iinding what 
we suspect* Thoreau. 

Suspicion has its dupes, as wdl as cr(Hlulity* 
Mmc. Swekhine. 

Suspicion always haunis the guilty mind 
the thief doth foar eacdi bush an ollic.cr* -« 

Shakspeare. 

A man prone to suspect evil is mostly look^ 
ing in his neighbors lor what he sees in him- 
self.--/. a Mare, 

Suspicion all our lives shall bo stuck Ml of 
eyes. — Shak^eare. 

All seems infected that th© infected spy, and 
all looks yellow to the jaundiced ©ye, — rope. 
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SYMPATHY. 

Pity and iiued make all flesli kin. There is 
no caste in blood, which runneth of one hue, 
nor caste in tears, which trickle salt with all. 

Bdwin Arnold. 


Of a truth men are mystically united. — 

Garlyle. 

The human heart iinds nowhere shelter but 
in human kind. — Gconfo Bliot. 

Tlie man who melts with social sympathy, 
though not allied, is than a thousand kinsmen 
of more worth. — Buripido^. 

We pine for kindred natures to mingle with 
our own. — Mrs. Jlemam. 

If thou art something, bring thy soul and 
interchange with mine. — SekHUr. 

Sympathy is especially a Christian duty. — 

Spimjcon. 

It seems to mo that we become more dear 
one to the otluir, in togtdlior admiring works 
of art,* wbicdi speak to the soul by their true 
grandeur. — Mnu. de tiUiU, 

At a (pertain (hipth all bosoms communicate, 
all hearts are ono. "— Fmhiriktt Bremer. 

True sympathy is luyond wliot can be seen 
and touciual and' reasoned upon. — 

Mrs, OmnpboU Pracd, 


True symj)athy is putting ourselves in an- 
otlun’s phute ; and w^^ are movtal in proportion 
to the reality of our imagination. 

Jlosea, Ballou. 


lie watched and wept and prayed and felt 
for all, — GoldsmUh . 

One man pins me to tln» .wall, while with an- 
other I walk among the stars. BfMrson. 

There are secret tics,^ there ai;e sympathies, 
by the sweet relationship of which souls that 
arti well matched attach themselves to oacdi 
other, and are alfcct.od liy I know not what, 
which cannot be explained. — Oormilh. 

Dim own cast-off sorrows are not sufficient to 
constitute sympathy for others. ^Mnu, Meeker, 

A tnarriage or a refusal or a proposal thrills 
through a whole household of women, and sets 
their hysterical sympathies at work. — 

Thackeray. 


The more we know, the better wo forgive 
whoe’er feels deeply, feels for all who live. — 

Mme. de Gtael. 

Women have the genius of charity. A man 
gives but hi.s gold ;* a wmman adds to it her 
sympathy. — B. W. Legouv6. 

Strengthen me by sympathizing with my 
strength, not my weakness. — Alcott. 

There is some danger lest there be no real re- 
ligion in the heart which craves too much daily 
.sympathy. — Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

Kot being untutored in suffering, I learn to 
pity those in affliction. — Virgil. 

Nature has concatenated our fortunes and af- 
f(‘ctions together witli indissoluble bands of 
mutual sympathy. — Barrow. 

The extent of our sympathy is determined 
by that of our sensibility. — Ilazlitt. 

The sympathy of most people consists of a 
mixture of good-humor, curiosity, and self- 
importance. — Marie Bbucr^Bschcnbach. 

I would go fifty miles on foot to kiss the 
hand of that man whoso generous heart will 
give up the reins of his imagination into his 
Author’s hands ; he pleased, he knows not why, 
and cares not wlicrefore. — Sterne. 

Ah ! thank Heaven, travellers find Samari- 
tans as well as Levites on life’s hard way. — 
Thackeray. 

BO' willing to pity the misery of the stranger I 
Thou givest to-day tliy brea(i to the poor ; to- 
morrow the poor may give it to thee. — 

Michaelis. 


Sympathy is the golden key that unlocks the 
hearts of others. — Samuel Smiles. 


Outward things don’t give ; they draw out. 
You find in tliem what you bring to them. A 
cathedral makes only the devotional feel devo- 
tional j scenery refines only the fine-minded. — 
Charles Buxton. 


Next to love, sympathy is the divinest pas- 
sion of the human heart. — Burke. 


Women have a smile for every joy, a tear for 
every sorrow, a consolation for every grief, an 
excuse for every fault, a prayer for every mis- 
fortune, and encouragement for every hope. — - 

Saint’Foix. 
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Woman softens her own troubles by gener- 
ously solacing those of others. — 

i/mc. de Maintenon. 


Of all the virtues necessary to the comple- 
tion of the perfect man, there is none to be 
more delicately implied and less ostentatiously 
vaunted than that of exquisite feeling or uni- 
versal benevolence. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


SYSTEM. 

From the cottager’s hearth or tlio workshop 
of the artisan to tlie })alace or the arsenal, the 
first merit, that which admits luuther substi- 
tute nor equivalent, is that everything is in its 
.place. Where this charm is wanting, every 
other merit either loses its name, or becomes an 
additional ground of accusation and regret. — 

Coleridge. 


T. 


TALENT. 

Talent of the highest order, and such as is 
calculated to command admiration, may exist 
apart from wisdom. — Rolert Rail. 

Talent wdthout tact is only half talent. — 
Rorace Greeley. 

Gross and vulgar minds will always pay a 
higher respect to wealth than to talent : for 
wealth, although it he a far less efficient source 
of power than talent, happens to he far more 
intelligible. — Colton. 

It is not always the highest talent that thrives 
best. Mediocrity, with tact, will outweigh 
talent oftentimes. — Joseph Cook. 

Talent is something, but tact is everything. 

jr. F. SeargiU. 

As to great and commanding talents, they are 
the gift of Providence in some way txnknown 
to tis. They rise where they are least expected. 
They fail when everything seems disposed to 
produce them, or at least to call them forth. — 

Burke. \ 


The true eye for talent presupposes the true 
reverence for it. — Carlyle. 

Talent is the capacity of doing anything 
that depends on application and industry ; and 
it is a voluntary power, while genius is invol- 
untary. — Razlitt. 


Talents constitute our very essence. — 

Charles MoUin. 

The most fertile soil does not necessarily 
produce the most abundant harvest. It is the 
use we make of our faculties which renders 
them valuable. Talent, like other things, may 
He fallow. — T. W. Rigginson, 


Have you not observed that there is a lower 
kind of discretion and regularity, wlii(;h seldom 
fails of raising men to the highest station in the 
court, the church, and the law ? — Swift. 

It is unfortunate that su])crior talent and 
superior men are so s<‘ldom — 

Marie Elmer- Eschenbach. 


We must despise no sort of talents : they all 
have their scquirato duties and uses, all the liap- 
piness of man for their object ; tliey all im- 
Xirovo, exalt, and gladdcm Hie. Sydney Sniifh. 


Talent is always qucer-tein])ered. 

^ Miss Braddon. 

Talent is a doeihi <u*(‘ature : it hows its head 
meekly while the world slips tlio <!oUar over it ; 
it backs into the shafts like a lamb. — 

0. PF. IMmes. 


' Talent rules without a Hceptre* — Cmlius. 

Whatever you arc from nature, keep to it ; 
never desert your own lino of talent. Ik) what 
Nature intended you for, and you will sue(!e{‘d ; 
he anything else, and you will 1)(» ten thousand 
times worse than nothing. -• Sydney Smith. 

With the talents of an angel a man may bo 
a fool. — Tottng. 

That talent confers an ineqtiality of a mtieh 
higher order than rank would appear from va- 
rious views of the Huhject, and most particularly 
from this, many a man may justly thank his 
talent for his rank ; but no man has ever yet 
been able to return the compliment, by thank- 
ing his rank for his talent. When Leonardo 
da Yinci died, his sovereign exedaimed: I can 
make a thousand lords, but not one Leonardo. 

OoUon. 
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Tiilent is that which is in a man’s power ; 
ffeiiius is that itx wliose power a man is, — 

Lowell. 


It always seemed to me a sort of clever stu- 
pidity only to have ono sort of talent, — al- 
most like a carrier-pigeon. — George Eliot. 

Talent is a cistern ; genius, a fountain.— 

Whipple. 

Talent, lying in the understanding, is often 
inherited*; genius, bcung the action of reason or 
iinugination, rarely or never. — Uoleridgc. 

The w'orld is always ready to receive talent 
with open arms. — ■ JF. llolmes. 

The dilfcrcnco hedweon talent and genius is 
this : while the former usually doveloixs some 
sp(Hiial branch of our fa(UiUi(^H, the latter com- 
nuiuds them all. VVlnm tlui fomnu* is coinbined 
with tact, it is oftcui more than a match for the 
hitter. — JkmiomJleltL 

TALKIHGI. 

If YOU don’t wish a man to do a thing, you 
had iKstter get him to talk about it ; for the 
more men talk, tlui luorci likely they are to do 
nothing else, — Uarlyle. 

Things aro often spok(5 and siddom meant. — 

^hakspearc. 

1 prefer the wisdom of the. uneduc-ated to the 
folly of tlu^ lo(iuaelouH. Oicero. 

Who talks much, must talk in vain. — Gay. 

Though we have two eyes, we are suppUcHl 
with but one tongue. Draw your own moral. 

Alphonse Earr. 

There aro prating coxesombs in the world who 
would rather talk than listen, although Shak- 
speare hims(df W(U‘c the orator, and human 
nature tho theme I GoUoiu 


They only babble wIk> ])ractiao not relleetion, 
I shall think ; and thought is silence. — 


Even wit is a burden when it talks too long. 

Lrydm. 

A gentleman that loves to hear himself talk, 
and will speak more iti a mimxtc than he will 
stand to in a month. — 

In after-dinner talk, across the walnuts and 
the wine. — Tmnyson* 


Discretion of speech is more than eloquence ; 
and to speak agreeably to him with whom we 
deal is more than to speak in good words or in 
good order. — Bacon. 

No great talker ever did any great thing yet, 
in this world. — Ouida. 

What a spendthrift is he of his tongue ! — 

Shakspeare. 


People who have nothing to say are never at 
a loss in talking. — IL W. Slunc. 

Brisk talkers are generally slow thinkers. — 
BwifL 

Tho vanity of shining in conversation is 
usually subversive of its own desires. — 

Mrs. Bigourncy. 

It is a difficult task to talk to the purpose, 
and, to put life and perspicuity into our dis- 
course. — Jermmj Collier. 

I think the first wisdom is to restrain the 
tongue. — Cato. 

When I think of talking, it is of course with 
a woman ; for, talking at its best being an 
inspiration, it .wants a eorres])orulmg divine 
(juality of receptivene.sR, a,nd where will you 
find this but in woman ? — 0. W . Holmes. 

But still his tongue ran on, tho less of weight 
it boro, with greater ease. — Butler. 

Talking over the things which you have 
rca<l with your companions fixes them on the 
mind. — Dr. Walts. 

If yon light upon an impertinent talker, that 
stiiiks to you like a burr, deal freely with him, 
break off tho discourse, and pursue your busi- 
ness. BMarch. 


If I were queen, I would order Madame de 
Staol to talk to mo all day. — de TessL 

Alas for the folly of the loquacious ! — 

Seneca. 


To hear him [Emerson! talk was like watch- 
ing one crossing a brook on stopping-stones. 
His noun had to wait for its verb or its adjec- 
tive until he was ready ; then his speech would 
(mmo down upon the word he wanted, and not 
Worcester nor Webster could better it from all 
th<^ wealth of their huge vocabularies. — • 

0. W. Holmes, 
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Sucli as thy words are, such will thy affec- 
tions he esteemed ; and such will thy deeds as 
thy affections, and such thy life as thy deeds. 

Booi'ates, 

Tallcers are no good doers : be assured we 
conae to use our hands and not our tongues. — 

Slrnkspearc. 

Madame de Sta'd talks herself into a beauty. 

Curran, 


Talking and eloquence are not the same ; to 
speak and to speak well are two things. — 

Ben Jmismi, 

What you keep by you, you may change and 
mend ; but words once spoken can never bo 
recalled. — Moscom/nxm, 


This great author [Horace], who had the 
nicest taste of conversation, and was himself a 
most agreeable companion, had so strong an 
antipathy to a great talker that he was afraid, 
some time or other, it would he mortal to him. 

Steele, 


However irregular and desultory his talk, 
there is method in the figments. — Coleridge, 


Men talk only to conceal the mind. — Young. 


He must he little skilled in the w'orld who 
thinks that men’s talking nmch or little shall 
hold proportion only to their knowledge. ■— 

Loehe. 


Words learned by rote a parrot may re- 
hearse; but talking is not always to converse. — 

Cowper. 


The lionorablest part of talk is to give tlio 
occasion, and again to moderate and pass to 
somewhat else ; for then a man leads the dance. 

Bacon. 


Fie, fie, how franticly I square my talk I — 

Slmhspeare. 

A talkative person runs himself iipon groat 
inconvenience by blabbing out his own and 
others’ secrets. — John Bay, 


Give not thy tongue too great liberty, lest it 
take thee prisoner. A word unspoken is like 
a sword in the scabbard, thine ; if vented, thy 
sword is in another’s hand. If thou desire to 
be held wise, be so wise as to hold thy tongue. 

Qxiarles. 


In great families, some one false, paltry tale- 
bearer, by carrying stories from one to another, 
shall inflame the minds and discompose the 
quiet of the whole family. — • South. 

Less pains in the world a man cannot take 
than to hold liis tongue. Sir Walter llaleigh. 

They always talk who never think. — BHor, 


In general, those who have _ nothing to say 
contrive to spend the longest time in doing it. 

Lowell, 


Talking is like playing on the harp ; there is 
as much in laying the hand on the strings to 
.stop their vibrations, as in twanging them to 
bring out their music. — 0. W. Jlolmes, 

# — 

Whether one talks well depends very much 
upon whom he has to talk to. — Bov6e, 

Butler compared the tongues of these eternal 
talkers to race-horses, which go the taster the 
less weight they caiTy. — ■ Colton. 


If T chance to talk a little wild, forgive me : 
I had it from my fatlujr. — Shahspmre. 


The talkative list(m to no one, for they are 
ever speaking ; and the first evil that attends 
those who know not to be silent is that lln^y 
hear nothing. — Bluiarch, 

She stainmcrs ; oh, what grace in lisping 
lies ! — 

Think you a little din can daunt mine cars? 
Have I not in my time h(?ard lions roar ? . . . 
Have I not heard groat orilnance in the field, 
and heaven's artillery thumler in the skies? * . . 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue, that 
gives not half so great a blow to hear as will a 
chestnut in a farmer’s fire 't — Shakspean, 

Much tongue and much judgment seldom go 
together, —• I/Bdrange. 

Tho tongue of a fool is tlic key of hm emmHvl 

Socrukfi, 


Tho car atul the eye are tho miud’H nuuuverB ; 
but tho tongue is only busy in exiamding the 
treasures reeeivod. Jf, thend'ore, the riwermoH 
of the mind he uttered as fast or faster than 
they are rocoivod, it must needs bo bare, and 
can never lay i^p for purchaso. — - 

Bishop IML 
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Lttarn to liold thy tongae. Five words cost 
Zaciiarias forty weeks’ silence. — 

Thomas Fuller, 


Error is always talkative. — Goldsmith. 


The greatest talkers in the days of peace 
have been the most pusillanimous in the day 
of temptation. — Jeremy Taylor, 

TASTE. 

d’alk what you will of taste, my friend, you ’ll 
iiiid two of a lace as soon as of a mind. — Fo;pe. 

There may be sonu^thing potty in a relined 
taste ; it easily d(‘gen orates into effeminacy. 
It does not consider tlio broade.st use. It is 
not (ioiitent with simple good and l3ad, and so is 
fastidious and curious or nice only. — Thorcaa, 

Taste has never boon corrupted by siin})licity. 

Joubert. 


I wisli yon all sorts of prosperity, with a little 
more taste. — Lc 

For the ptu'C(j|)tion of the beautiful we have 
the term “ tasto,” — a nudnphor takeu from that 
whicdi is passive*, in the body and transferred to 
that whieh is active in the inind. — 

Thomas UcuL 


All our tastes are hut rominisconcc^s. — 

JLamartine. 

Mistaking taste for g(mius is the rock on 
whicli thousands have split. — J, T, Headley, 

Nothing is so improving to the temper as 
the study of tlic beauties eithe.r of ]>oetryv olo- 
(iueuce, music, or painting. — 

Good taste is the flower of good souse. — 

Fovicelot, 


A cultivated taste increasi^s sensibnity to all 
the tender and lunnam^ ]iassimuH by giving them 
fro(iuent oxendao, whih^ it tends to weaken the 
more violent and fn.Tce omutious. JUair, 


My tastcB are aristociratic ; my actions domo- 
c ratio. — Vidor Hugo, 


There are some readers who have never read 
an essay on taste ; and if they take my advice 
they never will, for they cmri no more improve 
their taste by so doing than they coidd imrnwo 
tlieir appetite or digestion by studying a cookery- 
book. — Southey, 


A person is well dressed when dressed in 
good taste. — Mme, de Sartovy. 

We taste the fragi’anee of the rose. — 

Alcendde, 


Taste is the power of relishing or rejecting 
whatever is offered for the entertainment ot 
the imagination. — Goldsmith. 


Mock jewelry on a woman is tangible vul- 
garity. — Bayard Taylor. 


I have heard of some kind of men that put 
<piarrels purposely on others, to taste their 
valor. — hhahsycare. 

A good taste is often unconscious ; a just 
taste is always conscious. — Mrs, Jameson. 


Good taste rejects excessive nicety. — 

Fimlon, 


It is known that the taste — - whatever it is 
— is improved exactly as we improve our 
judgment, by extending our knowledge, by a 
steady attention to our object, and by frequent 
exercise. — Burke. 

A taste which plenty does deprave, loathes 
lawful goods, and lawless ill does crave. — 

Bryden. 

The finer impulse of our nature. — ScMller. 

Taste and good-nature are universally con- 
nected. — Shenstone. 

Fine taste ijy an aspect of genius itself, and 
is the faculty of delicate ajipreciation, which 
makes the best effects of art our own. — 

P. Willis. 

The cause of a wrong taste is a defect of 
jixdgmcnt. — Burke. 

Women always show mom taste in adorning 
others than themselves ; and the reason is that 
their persons are like their hearts, — they read 
another’s better than they can their own. — 

I Richter. 

I Taste is pursued at a loss expense than 
fashion. — Shmstom. 


It is not strange to me that persons of the 
fair sex should like, in all things about them, 
the handsomeness for which they find them- 
selves most liked. Boyle. 
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Few women have both taste and truth ; and 
indeed, this special bit of moral mosaic is just 
the most difficult piece of carpentry in the 
whole of the human workshop. — 

J5J. Lynn Linton. 

Taste, if it means anything but a paltry 
comioisseurship, must mean a general suscepti- 
bility to truth and nobleness. — “Carlyle. 


Taste is improved by cultivation. — Willmoit. 


A well-dressed woman in a room should fill 
it with poetic sense, like the perfume of dowers. 

Miss OaJccy. 

In art there is a point of perfection, as of 
goodness or maturity in Nature : he who is 
able to perceive it, and who loves it, has per- 
fect taste j he who does not feel it, or loves on 
this side or that, has an imperfect taste. — 

Brnybre. 

Taste is the next gift to genius. — Lowell. 


Forage but tastes of pleasures youth devours. 

Drydcn. 

Taste is, so to speak, the microscope of judg- 
ment. — Momscan,. 


Talent, taste, wit, good sense, are very dif- 
ferent things, but by no means incomj)atible. 
Between good sense and good taste there exists 
the same difference as between cause and effocjt, 
and between wit and talent there is the same 
proportion as between a whole and its parts. — 
Brnyhre. 

It is genius that brings into being, and it is 
taste that preserves. 'Without taste genius is 
nought but sublime folly. — Chateaubriand. 

Taste is something quite ^ciifrercnt from fash- 
ion, superior to fashion. Thackeray, 

Delicacy of taste has the same effect as deli- 
cacy of passion ; it enlarges the sphere both of 
our happiness and our misery. ^Ihme. 

What, then, is taste but those internal pow- 
ers, active and strong, and feelingly alive to 
each fine impulse ? a discerning sense of d(‘oent 
and sublime, with quick disgust from things 
deformed, or disarranged, or gross in species? 
This, nor gems, nor stores of gold, nor purple 
state, nor culture, can bestow, but God alone, 
when first his sacred hand imprints the secret 
bias of the soul. — Akenside. 


Taste, like an artificial canal, winds through 
a beautiful country, but its borders are confined 
and its term is limited. Knowledge navigates 
the ocean, and is perpetually on voyages of 
discoveiy. — JDisracH. 

It is to me surprising tliat out of the multi- 
tude who feel a pleasure in getting an estate, 
few or none should taste a satisfaction in be- 
stowing it. — Melding. 


Taste is often one of the aspects of fashion. — 

IFillmott. 


If it were only that people have diversities 
of taste, that is reason enough for not attempt- 
ing to shape tlunn all after ou(^ model. But 
different persons also ix'qnire dillcrent conditions 
for their s])iritual dovelopnient, ami can no more 
exist healthily in the same moral, than all the 
varieties of jjlants can in tlio same physical, 
atmosphere and climate. — J. hiuart Mill. 

TAXES. 

Wo arc more heavily taxed by our idleness, 
pride, and folly than by govorniucnt. - - 

Franklin* 


Death and taxes are inevitable. 

Ilalihurion. 

Idl(mes.s ami pri<lo tax with, a li<xivi(n* hand 
than kings and parliaimmis. ‘—•Franklin, 


Taxes arc a universal burffim in moral as 
well as in civil lifii. ^rhcrc is not a pleuKure, 
social or otherwise, which is not aHH(*sHed by 
fate at its full value ! Alfred de Musset. 


Kings ought to slutar, not skin, their slnaq*. ■ 

Ilerrlek. 


The taxes of gov(fnnnent an^ heavy enough, 
but not so heavy as the taxes wo lay upon our- 
selves. — Ikmey. 


These exactions whereof my sovereign wotild 
have note, they arc most p(*Htilent to the luxn*- 
ing ; and, to boar ’em, tlio batik is sacrificti to 
the load. — Skakspeare. 

There is one passage in the Beriptures t() 
which all the potontattxs of Europe setsm to have 
given their unanimous assent and approhatioii, 
and to have studied so thoroughly as to have 
it quite at their fingers’ emls : Tluu’o went 
out a deoi’eo in the days of Claudius Otesar, that 
all the world should be taxed.” — Colton* 
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Tobacco and opium have broad backs, and 
will cbcerfiilly cany the load of armies, if you 
choose to make them pay high for sucdi joy as 
they give and such harm as they do. — 

Emerson. 


Taxation is the legitimate support of govern- 
ment. — Thiers. 

The sinews of the State. — Cicero. 


No laws, however lib('ral, will rtdease us from 
our self-imposed taxes. — • Abbott Lmorcnce. 

Was it Bonaparte who said tliat he found 
vices very good ])atriotH ? got five millions 
from the love of brandy, and he should bo glad 
to know which of the virtues would i)ay him 
as miuih. — Emerson. 


Men’s virtues I have commended as freely as 
I have taxcil their crimes. — Dry dm. 

That in whiesh ev(uy man is interested, is 
every man’s duty to support ; and any burden 
which falls (M|ually on all imm, and from which 
every man is to Uicidve an G<]ual bemdit, is con- 
sistent with the most perfect ideas of liberty. — 

Thomas Paine. 


Over-taxation cost l^higland her colonies of 
North America. -^-AUirkc. 

Wo must not rtmd onr subjects from our laws, 
and stick Ouun in our will. Sixth part of* 
each? A trembling contribution! Why, wc 
take from (wery tre,(^ lop, bark, and jmrt o’ the 
timber ; and though we leave it with a root 
thus hacked, the air will drink the sap. — 

Bluikspearc. 

TEAOITIHG. 

Oardtm work consists much more in uproot- 
ing wetals than, in planting seed. This applies 
also to teaching, — AuerkiGh. 

The growth of the int(dlect is strictly analo- 
gous in' all individuals. -^Emerson. 

How shall he give kindling in whose own in- 
ward man tlnu'c is no lives (a)al, but all is burnt 
out to a dead grammatical cinder ? — ■ Carlyle. 

The sobool is the manufactory of humanity. 

Comenius. 


Men want to be reminded, who do not want 
to be taught; because those original ideas of 
rectitude to which the mind is compelled to as- 
sent when they are proposed, are not always as 
present to ns as they ought to be. — Murhe. 


Though one devote himself to many teachers, 
he must extract the essence, as the bee from the 
llower. — Kassila. 

You cannot teach a man anything; you can 
only help him to find it within himself. — 

Galileo. 


Worried arid tormented into monotonous 
feebleness, the best part of his life ground out 
of him in a mill of boys. — Eickens. 

Experience teaches slowly, and at the cost of 
mistakes. — Froude. 


The whole theory of the school is on the 
nurse’s or mother’s knee. The child is as hot 
to learn as the mother is to impart. There is 
mutual delight. — Em.erson. 

You cannot, by all the lecturing in the world, 
enable a man to make a shoe. — Dr. Johnson. 


He who honestly instructs reverences God. — 

Mohammed, 


It is a pity that, commonly, more care is had 
— yea, and that among very wise men — to find 
cut rather a cunning man for their horse than 
a cunning man for their children. — 

Roger Ascharn. 


Public instruction should be the first object 
of govennnent. — Napoleon I. 


Teachers should be hold in highest honor, — 
Mrs. Rigonrncy. 

Passionate words or blows from the tutor fill 
the child’s mind with teiTor and affrightmeiit, 
which immediately takes it wholly txp and leaves 
no room for other impressions. — Troche. 


Education is our only political safety. — 

Horace Mann. 


Count it one of the highest virtues upon earth 
to educate faithfully the children of others, 
which so few, and scarcely any, do by their 
own. — Luther. 


Go to the place where the thing you wish to 
know is native ; your best teaclier is there. 
Where the thing you wish to know is so domi- 
nant that you must breatluj its very atmosphere, 
there teaching is most thorough, and learning is 
most easy. Y on acquirer a language most readily 
in the country where it is spoken ; you study 
mineralogy best among miners; and so with 
everything else. — Goethe. 
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If ever I am an instructress, it will be to learn 
more than to teach. — Mim. JDehi^zy. 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain. — 

Goldsmith. 


The best teacher is the one who suggests 
rather than dogmatizes, and inspires his listener 
with the wish to teach himself. — 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

It is by the promulgation of sound morals in 
the community, and more especially by the 
training and instruction of the young, that wo- 
man pjerforms her part towards the preservation 
of free government. — Daniel Webster. 


Tutors should behave reverently before their 
pupils. — D Estrange. 


Instructors should not only be skilful in those 
sciences which they teach, but have skill in 
the method of teaching, and patience in the 
practice. — Dr. Watts. 


Men must be taught as though you taught 
them not. — Pope. 


The authority of those who teach is very 
often an impediment to those who desire to 
learn. — Cicero. 


All ]>receptors should have that kind of 
genius described by Tacitus, “ ecpral to tludr 
business, but not above it; ” a patient industry, 
with competent erudition; a mind depending 
more on its correctness than its originality, and 
on its memory rather than on its invention. — 

Colton. 


A teacher should, above all things, first in- 
duce a desire iu the pupil for the aC(piisitiou he 
wishes to impart. — Horace Mann. 

Teach the art of living well. — Seneca. 

The teacher is like the candle which lights 
others in consuming itself. — Ruffini. 

Attempt to teach the young but little at a 
time: this will bo easier to impart, ea.sier to re- 
ceive, and surer to be retained. — Ilosea Ballou. 

Unless a ■woman has a decided pleasure and 
facility in teaching, an honest knowledge of 
everything she pro! esses to impart, a liking ibr 
children', and, above all, a strong moral sense of 
her responsibility townrds them, for her to at- 
tempt to enroll herself in the scliolnstic order is 
absolute profanation. — Miss Mulock 


TEABS. 

Tears are the messengers of overwhelming 
grief, of deep contrition, and of unspeakable 
love. — 3Ime. dc Sevlijne. 

To ■w^eep is not always to suficr. — 

i/mc. de Qenlis. 


Like leaves that laden are with trembling 
dew. — Herrick. 

When pride thaws, look for Hoods ! — Bailey. 

Let fall the pearly drops from her fair lamps 
of light. — Spenser. 

Tears ai’e a good alterative, but a poor diet. 

n. W. Shaw. 


Ob, what a hell of witchcraft lies in the 
small orb of one particular tear ! “™- Shakspeare. 

Her tears bor only olo{]uonec. — « Itogcrs. 

How rich is the ovcrllow of a sortemjd lu'art ! 

3fme. Swctchine. 


Sweet tears ! the awful language, chxpiont 
of inlinito aHcction ; far too big for words. 

Pollok. 


Those tears will run soon in long rivers down 
the lifted face, and leav(i the vision clear for 
stars and sun. — - Mrs. Browning. 

Tears falling from h(?r ayoH as silently as 
dews iu dead of — Dryden,. 

It has been said of Lalzac’s c(debrity that his 
laurels are steoptal in tlus ioars of worn cm ; (ivery 
truth ho tells has been wrung in tortures froili 
some woman’s heart. — Jameson. 


’Weep for lov(‘, but not for anger ; a cold rain 
will never bring llowcu’s. Duncan, 

Let mo wipe oif this honorable dew. • « 

Sfuikspcare. 

Tears are sometimes the ha|)|Hest smiles of 
love. — Stendhal, 

They that sow in t(*.arH shall reap in joy. — • 

____ Bible. 

The landlady stopped for a moment, and shed 
a few still tears, such ns poor women who have 
been wrung out almost dry by fierce griefs lose 
calmly, without sobs or hysteric (‘onvulsions, 
■when* they show the scar of a healed sorrow. 

0. W. Holms. 
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A few drops of women's rlieiiin, wRicli are as 
cheap as lies. — Shihspmre. 

Tears may soothe the wounds they cannot 
heal. — Thonas Paine. 

Tears hinder sorrow from becoming despair. 

Leigh 

More unshed tears swoll beneath the eyelids 
of gentle woman than ever wet her cheek. — 

Lamartine, 


How came her eyes so bright ? not with salt 
tears ? If so, my eyes are oftener washed than 
hers. — W allcr. 

There are in women’s eyes two sorts of tears, 
— the one of grief, the other of deceit. — 

Pythagoras. 

The tears that stood considering in her eyes. 

Dryden. 

A man is seldom more manly than when he 
is what you call unmanned. — ThcLcheray, 

A drop sorono hath (picnchod their orbs. ~ 

Miltmi 


She is not sad ; yet in her gaze appears some- 
thing that makes the gazer think of tears. 

^ Mtmxa 0. Mnibunj, 


Tear-falling pity. — » Bhahspeare, 

The grac.oful tears that stream for others' 
wooa. — AkmmU. 


The ovorilow of a softened heart. — 

Mme, Bweichino. 


Tears of joy, like summer rain -drops, are 
pierced with sunbeams. — Ilosea Ballou, 

Byo-offonding brine. •— Bhalcspeare. 

The tears wiiich flow, and the honors that 
are paid, when the foimders of the republic die, 
give hope that the republic itself may be im- 
mortal. — - Daniel Webster, 

r.et not women's weapons, water-drops, stain 
my man's cheeks ! — Bhakspeare. 

Tlui tear forgot as soon as shed, the sunshine 
of the breast. — Gray. 


"What precious drops are those which silently 
each other’s track pursue, bright as young 
diamonds in their infant dew 1 — Dry dm. 


How wisely Nature did decree, with the 
same eyes to weep and see ! — Marvell. 

The dew of compassion is a tear. — Byron. 

Virtue is the daughter of Religion ; her sole 
treasure is her tears. — Mme. Bwetchine. 

Those tears eternal that embalm the dead. — 

Pope. 

Nor can the bravest mortal blame the tear 
which glitters on the bier of fallen worth. — 

Bhirley. 


I did not think to shed a tear in all my 
miseries ; but thou hast forced me, out of thy 
honest truth, to play the woman. — Bhakspeare. 

So bright the tear in beauty’s eye, love half 
regrets to kiss it dry. — Byron. 

Nothing dries sooner than a tear. — 

George Llerbert. 

So looks the lily after a shower ; while drops 
of rain run gently down its silken leaves, and 
gather sweetness as they pass. — Fielding, 

My plenteous joys, wanton in fulness, seek 
to hide themselves in drops of sorrow. — 

Bhakspeare. 

To this great loss a sea of tears is due. — 

Waller. 


The tear that is wiped wdth a little address 
may ho followed, perhaps, by a smile. — 

Gowper, 

Every tear is a verse, and every heart is a 
l>oonx. — Marc Andri. 

Tears are the ever-enduring proof of human- 
ity j whose eye is dry was never born of woman, 
oil, force the eye that has never been moistened 
to learn in time the scieuco of tears, else in 
some dark hour you will have to find such 
validl’—BcMUer, 

All my mother came into mine eyes, and 
gave me up to tears. — Bhakspeare. 

On thy full and glowing lip there lies a 
shadow that portends thee future weeping. — 
Emma C, Embury. 

Men's froward hearts are moved with wo- 
men’s tears. — Tasso. 

From trickling eyes new soitow springs, as 
weeds in rainy seasons grow. — Dr. Watts, 
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With women tears are oftentimes only moist- 
ened joy Boitfflers. 


A penitent’s tear is an undeniable ambassa- 
dor, and never returns from the throne of grace 
unsatisfied. — Herbert Spe7icer. 


The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows 
is like the dew-drop on the rose. — 

Sir Walter Scott. 


The kind oblation of a falling tear. — 

Drydcn. 

Weeping may endu-re for a night, but joy 
Cometh in the morning. — Bible. 


If yon have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

Shakspeare. 

I would desire for a friend the son who never 
resisted the tear of his mother. — Lacretclle. 


Women have more strength in their looks 
than we have in our laws, and more power in 
their tears then we have in our arguments. — 

Savillc. 


A woman requires no tutor to teach her love 
and tears. — Mme. Necker. 


More tears are shed in playhouses than in 
churches. — Thomas Guthrie. 


Venus smiles not in a house of tears. — 

Shakspearc. 

In woman’s eye the unanswerable tear. — 

Byron. 

We praise the dramatic poet who possesses 
the art of drawing tears, — a power which he has 
in common with the meanest onion. — 

Heinrich Ileine. 


Tears are due to human misery. — Virgil. 


A smile is ever the most bright and bca^itiful 
with a tear upon it. What is the dawn with- 
out its dew ? — Landor. 


Fate and the dooming gods are deaf to tears. 

Dryden, 

The biground tears coursed one another down 
his innocent nose in piteous chase. — 

Shakspeare. 


Her briny tears did on the paper fall. — 

Coiuley. 

Think you there are no ready tears to fall 
because 1 keep them back ? — Celia Thaxter. 


Blest tears of soul-felt penitence. — Moo^'c. 


A kind overflow of kindness ; there are no 
faces truer than those that are so washed. — 

Shakspearc. 

TEBIOUSlSrESS. 

The lazy leaden-stepping hours, whose speed 
is but the heavy phmunet’s i)ace. — Milton. 


Wearisome nights are appointed to me. — 

Bible. 


Pity only on fresh objects stays, but with the 
tedious sight of woc5s decays. — IJryden. 


Oh, ho is as tedious as a tired horse ! — > 

Shakspearc. 

For not to irksome toil, but to delight, He 
made us. — MUtoii. 


A man would die, though Im were tudthcr 
valiant nor misfu’abhs only upon a wemriness to 
do the same thing so ofton over and over again. 

Jhte.on. 


I stay too long by thee ; I w'(?ary lhe('. ■— 

Shakspearc. 

Is there anything more tedious than the ofi(m 
repeated tales of the old and forgestful 

Colton. 


The sin of excessive length. — ■ Shirley. 


Life is as tedious as a twiee-told tale, vexing 
the dull ear of a drowsy man. — Shakspeare. 


A tragic farce, tedious, though short, elabo- 
rate without art, ridiculously sad. — Lilio. 

TEMPEBAMENT. 

Such is the active power of good teinpora- 
niont I Great swt^etness of temper neutralizes 
such vast amounts of acid. Hmersm. 


The reason that women are so much more 
sociable than men is because they act more 
from the heart than the intellect. Lamartme* 
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Temperament istlie thermometer of character. 

Balzac. 


In love we do not think of moral qualities, 
and scarcely of intellectual ones. Temperament 
and manner alone, with beauty, excite love. — 

HazUtt. 


Women speak in the superlative. — 

Emile Bouvestre. 

TEMPERANCE. 

What’s a drunk en man like^ — Like a drowned 
man, a fool, and a madman : one draught above 
heat makes him a fool ; the second mads him, 
and a third drowns him. — Shaks^eare. 

Cool mouth and warm fciCt live long. — 

George Eerbert. 

A Spartan, being asked why his people drank 
so little, repli(3d : “That we may consult con- 
cerning others, and not others concerning us.” 

Plutarch. 


Temperance adds iiest to pleasure. — 

Mme. de Lambert 


Temperance is a hridhi of gold ; lie who uses 
it rightly is more like a god than a man. — 

Burton. 


It is all non son so about not being able to work 
without ale and ci(U‘.r and iermented liquors. 
Do lions and cart-horses drink ale ? — 

Sydney Smith. 

On morning wings how active springs the 
mind that leaves the load of yesterday behind ! 

Pepe. 

Temperance to he a virtue must be free, and 
not I breed. — BartoL 

Temperance puts wood on the fire, meal in 
the hsuTol, Hour in the tub, money in the purse, 
credit in the country, contentment in the house, 
clotlios on the back, and vigor in the body. — 

Franklin, 


Moderation is the silken string running 
through the pearl chain of all virtues. — 

Bishop Mali. 

Health and temperance bless tbe rustic swain, 
wdiilo luxury destroys her pampered train. ~ 

Emoa, 

Temperance gives Nature her full play, and 
enables her to exert herself in all her force and 
vigor, — Addison* 


Is there anything which reflects a greater 
lustre upon a man’s person than a severe tem- 
perance, and a restraint of himself from vicious 
pleasures ? — South: 

Above all, let the poor hang up the amulet of 
temperance in their homes. — Horace Mann, 

Temperance is corporeal piety. — 

Theodore Parker. 

In temperance we have always cleanliness 
and elegance. — Joubert. 

There is hardly any noble quality or endow- 
ment of the mind but must own temperance 
either for its parent or its nurse. — South. 

He who would keep himself to himself should 
imitate the dumb animals, and drink water. — 

Bulwer-Lytton. 

That cardinal virtue, temperance. -—RMr/re. 

I consider the temperance cause the founda- 
tion of all social and political reform. — Oohden, 

If temperance prevails, then education can 
prevail; if temperance fails, then education 
must fail. — Eorace Mann. 

Use, do not abuse; neither abstinence nor 
excess ever renders man happy. — Voltaire. 

Every moderate drinker could abandon the 
intoxicating cup if he would; every inebriate 
would if he could. — John B. Gough. 

The universal mediciiio of life. — 

Sir W. Temple. 

If you wish to keep the mind clear and the 
body healthy, abstain from all fermented 
liquors. — Sydney Smith. 

The smaller the drink, the clearer the head.-— 
William Penn. 

Temperance is a tree which has for a root 
very little contgutment, andior fruit, .calm and 
peace. — Buddha. 

TEMPTATION. 

If men had only temptations to ^eat sins, 
they would always be good; but the daily fight 
with little ones accustoms them to defeat. ■ 

Richter. 


The devil never tempts us with more success 
than when he tempts us with a sight of our own 
good actions. — Bishop Wilson. 
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If thou 'woiildst conquer tliy weaknesR, thou 
must never gratify it. No man is compelled to 
evil; Ms consent only makes it his. It is no 
sin to be tempted, but to be overcome. — 

William Peniu 


Temp^tations, like misfortunes, are sent to 
test our moral strength, — Marguerite de Patois. 

Temptation hath a music for all ears. — 

N. R Willis. 


Some temptations come to the industrious, 
but all temptations attack the idle. — SjJimjeoii. 

Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, the in- 
struments of darkness tell us truths; -win us 
wdth honest trifles, to betray ’s in deepest con- 
sequence. — Sliakspcare. 

The devil tempts us not ; ’t is we tempt him, 
beckoning his skill with opportunity. — 

George Mliot. 

Satan o’ercoraes none but by willingness. — 

Mcmck. 


■Wlioever lives looking for pleasure only, his 
senses uncontrolled, immoderate in his enjoy- 
ments, idle and weak, the tempter will certainly 
overcome him, as the wind blows down a weak 
tree. — Btoddha. 

Great possessions and great want of them arc 
both strong temptations. — Gucihe. 

Life hath quicksands ; life hath snares. — 
____ LongfcUoio. 

The opportunity to do mischief is metwdth a 
hundred times a day; and that of doing good, 
once a year. — Voltaire. 


Prince Eugene informed a confidential friend 
that in the course of his life ho had been expo.scd 
to many Potiphars, to all of whom he had proved 
a Joseph, merely because he had so many other 
things to attend to. — Ooliou. 

Few men have virtue to withstand the highest 
bidder. — Washington* 

No man is matriculated to the art of life till 
ho has been well tempted. — George Eliot. 

A world of little cares are continually arising, 
which busy or affluent life knows nothing of, 
to open the first door to distress. Hunger is 
not among the postponahlo wants ; and a day, 
even a few hours, in such a condition is often 
the crisis of a life of ruin. — Thomas Paine, 


Every Christian is endued with a power 
whereby he is enabled to resist temptations. — 

Tillotson. 


Eveiy man living shall assuredly meet with 
an hour of temptation, a certain critical hour, 
which shall more especi<ally try wluit mettle his 
heart is made of. — ^ouih. 


Love cries victory when the tears of a umnian 
become the solo (lei'enec of her virtue. 

L((, P'oniainc. 


The woman that deliberates is lost. — 

Addison. 


Better shun the bait than struggle in the 
snare. — Dryden. _____ 

Let this great maxim be my virtue’s guide: 
in part she is to blame that has hc'cn ho 

comes too near who comes to ho (huiicil. •— 

Lady Afontngu, 

The devil was piqtKul siuih saint ship to be- 
hold, and longed to tcmipt hiiri. 


The way to bo safe is mwor to be soctma — 

Qwwles. 

MovSt dangerous is that buuptation that doth 
goad us on to sin in loving virtiu?.- • Makspeare. 

There aro times wIkvu it would scotn as if God 
fislujd with a linev and the dcwil wdth a md;, —»■ 
II')) i e. Pi oHckine. 

The virtue wluhdi has never lunm athuLnul by 
temptation is deserving of no mouuimmt. 

Mile, dc PeudirL 


Ohaenvity and iiniocencc, twin sistcits, es- 
cape temptations wbich would pierce thoir 
gossamer armor in contact with the world. 

(Jlmw/orL 


Temptation is a fearful word.^ It ituIicoL's 
the beginning of a possible seri(?s of iidinite 
evils. It is the ringing of an alarm boll, whose 
melancholy sounds may reveibcu’ato through 
oternitr. Take the suddon, sharp cry of 
**Firo 1” xind<ar our windows by night, it should 
rouse us to instantaneous action, and brace 
every muscle to its highest tension. — 

Horace Mann, 


When devils will the blackest sins put on, 
they do suggest at first with heavenly shows.--^ 

Phalapmre. 
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When a beautiful woman yields to tempta- 
tion, let her consult her pride, though slie for- 
gets her virtue. — J miius, 

Tirtue, alas ! not uiiFrcquently trips and falls 
on the sharp-edged rock of poverty. — 

Mugeno Sue. 

My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall 
into divers temptations ; knoAving this, that the 
trying of your faith worketh patience. — Bible. 

Every bird has its decoy, and every man is 
led and niishal in his own peculiar way. — 

Goethe. 


The devil is very near at hand to those who, 
like mouarehs, are ae.countablo to none but God 
for th(5ir actions. — GusfAWion Adolphus. 

Keep away from thci lire ! — Steryie. 

If you wish to bo like the gods on earth, to 
b(i free in the ivalms of the dclid, pluck not the 
fruit from tins gardtJii ! In appearance it may 
glisten to the ey(j ; but the perishable pleas- 
ure of poKsc^ssioii (piickly avenges the curse of 
curiosity. — Schiller. 


An honest heart is not to bo trusted with it- 
self in bad (jompany. •— Uichardson. 


It is opportunity tliut makes the thief. — 

Seneca. 


You know, humanly speaking, thoro is a cer- 
tain degree of temptation which will overcome 
any virtue. Now, in so far as you a])proach 
t(jmptatioTi to a man, you do him an injury ; 
and if ho is overcome, you share his guilt, — 

JM Johnson. 


Every tcnnptation is an opportunity of our 
getting neanu' to God. — ^ /. Q. Adam. 


Lif(» is very difficult. It seems right to mo 
aomotimcB that wo should follow our strongcist 
feolinga ; but then such feelings continually 
come across the ties that all our former life has 
maclo for us, ■— the ties that have made others 
dependent on us, — and would cut them in two. 

George BlioU 

An acknowledged love sanctifies every little 
freedom ; and little freedoms beget great ones. 

Mchardson. 


One learns more metaphysics from a single 
temptation than from all the philosophers. — 

Lowell. 


TBN'DERNESS. 

We shall never learn to feel and respect our 
real calling and destiny, unless we have taught 
ourselves to consider everything as moonshine, 
compared with the education of the heart. — 
Sir Walter Scott 

The most powerful symptom of love is a ten- 
derness which, at times, becomes almost insup- 
portable. — Victor Hugo. 

Tenderness is the infancy of love. — Pdmrol. 

Courage is by no means incompatible with 
tendcumess. On the contrary, gentleness and 
tenderness have been found to characterize the 
men, no less than the women, who have done 
the most courageous deeds. — Samuel Smiles. 

Tlie dew of compassion is a tear. — Byron. 

When death, the great reconciler, has conic, 
it is never our temleruess that w© repent of, 
but our severity. — George Eliot. 

I have great admiration for power, a great 
terror of weakness, especially in my own sex, 
yet feed that my love is for those who overcome 
the mental and moral suffering and temptation 
tlirough excess of tenderness rather than 
througlx excess of strength. — Mrs. Jameson. 

THOUGHT. 

Thought is the first faculty of man ; to ex- 
iross it is one of his first desires ; to spread it, 
lis dearest privilege. — AhM Raynal, 

Our century is a brutal thinker. — Birangcr. 

Eeflection increases the vigor of the mind, as 
exorcise does the strength of the body. — JAms. 

It is strange that thought should depend 
upon the stomach, and still that men 'with the 
best stomachs are not always the best thinkers. 

Voltaire. 


God put in man thought ; society, action ; 
nature, revery. — Victor Hugo. 

All our dignity lies in our thoughts. — 

Pascal. 


Man thinks, and at once becomes the master 
of the beings that do not think. — Buff on. 


Thoughts there are, that need no embodying, 
no form, no expression. It is enough to hint 
at them vaguely ; a word, and they are heard 
and seen. — Jouhert. 
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Thouglit is the property of him who can en- 
tertain it, and of him who can adeq[uately 
place it. — Emerson. 

Thought once awakened does not again 
slumber. — Carlyle. 

Impromptu thoughts are mental wild-flowers. 

Mme. dll Deffand. 

Beautiful thoughts flit across the brain, like 
butterflies in the sun’s rays, and are as difficult 
to capture. — Anna Cora MowaiL 

Faster than spring-time showers comes 
thought on thought. — Ehali^speare. 


Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 

Milton. 


High-erected thoughts, seated in a heart of 
courtesy. — /S'ir P. Sidney. 

Thoughts rule the world. — Emerson. 

We should manage our thoughts as shepherds 
do their flowers in making a garland : first, 
select the choicest, and then dispose them in 
the most proper places, that every one may re- 
flect a part of its color and brightness on the 
next. — Coleridge. 

Great thoughts ensure musical expression. — 

Emerson. 


The man of thought strikes deepest and 
strikes safest. — Savage. 

Thought alone is eternal. — Owen Meredith, 

It is curious to note all sea margins of human 
thought. Each subsiding century reveals some 
new mystery ; we build where monsters used to 
hide themselves. — Longfellow. 

Thoughts shut up want air, and spoil like 
bales unopened to the sun. — Young. 

Sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts. — 

Shakspeare. 

One does not see his thought distinctly till 
it is reflected in the image of another’s. — 

Alcott. 


The profoundest minds know best that Na- 
ture’s w^ays are not at all times their ways, and 
that the brightest flashes in the world of 
thought are incomplete until they have been 
proved to have their counterpart in the world 
of fact. — Tyndall. 


The thoughts that come often nnsought, and, 
as it were, drop into the mind, are commonly 
the most valuable of any we have, and therefore 
should be secured, because they seldom return 
again. — Locke. 

To live thy better, let thy worst thoughts 
die. — Sir Walter Ilalcigh. 


Make your best thoughts into action. — 

Mme. Ncckcr. 


What the Puritans gave the world was not 
thought, hut action. — Wendell Phillips. 

Sometimes a dark thought crossed my fancy, 
like the sullen bat that flies athwart the mel- 
ancholy moon at (!ve. — Owen M.crc.dUh. 

One can see him [Thiers] Ihiuk through his 
skin. — Lamartine. 


Labor is life ; thought is light. — 

' Vidor Ihtgo, 

Thoughts must conn*, naturally, like wild- 
flowers ; they cannot be foretid in a hot-b{‘d, 
even although aided by tlu^ leaf-mould of your 
past. — Alexander Smith. 

Our thoughts arc heai’d in h(3avon. — Young. 

It is flue to stand upon some lofty mountain 
thought, and feel the spirit strcUdi into a vi(*\v. 

Ikviley. 

Learning without thought is labor lost. 

Confucius. 

Tboxights ! wbat are they ? They arc my 
constant frumds, who, when harsh fate its 
dull brow bends, umdoud me with a smiling 
ray, and in the dep^^^ midnight forcie a day. 

Idaiman. 


’T is a base abandonment of reason to resign 
our right of thought. — Byron* 


Sweet thoughts, like lumey-boes, have made 
their hive of her soft bosom coll, and cluster 
there. — Amelia B. Welby. 


The only thought in the world that is worth 
anything is free thought. To free thought we 
owe all past progress and all hope for tbe 
future. Since when has any on© made it 
appear that shackled, thought could get on 
better than that which is free ? Brains are a 
great misfortune if one is never to us© them. — 

Savage, 
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Chainfort mates me laiigli and think at the 
same time • that is true wit. — Abm, lloland. 

What is Guido’s Rospigliore Aurora but a 
morning thought, as the horses in it are only 
a morning cloud ? — Emerso n. 

It is godlike to unloose the spirit, and forget 
yourself in thought. ■— Ef. P. Jnil'is. 

A delicate thought is a llowor of the mind. 

Charles llollin. 

If the thought is slow to come, a glass of 
good wine oncsourages it ; and wlien it does 
come, a glass of good wine rewards it. — 

Sheridan. 


Our best thoughts come from others. — 

Emerson. 


For thonglit, all hodihiss, will soar above ; 
and thus her Maker’s image (‘.an display, — a 
boon nor time nor place nor dcatli shall snatch 
away. — JV. IL Lcatlum. 

One thought cannot awak('. without awaken- 
ing others. — Marie Ebner-Eschenhach. 

Every man has some peculiar train of thought i 
wliiedi he falls Imik upon when ho is alone, j 
'IdiiH, to a great degree, moulds the man. — 

Ditguld SlewaTfu 

Through aisles of long-drawn centuries my 
.spirit walks in thought. — Lowell. 

At the (uid of life thoughts hitherto impos- 
sible (U)m(^ to the colhjcdn.d mind, like good 
spirits which h^t tlumisolves down from the 
shining heights of th(» ]»ast. — (hethG. 

The ancestor of every action is a thought — 

Emerson. 

What would ho tlie state of the highway of 
life, if we did not driv(3 our thought-spnuklors 
through them, with valve open, sonudnmjs ? — 

** 0. IV. Holmes. 


Thoughts that breathe and words that burn. 

^ Gray. 

Tho walls of rncla minds are swawled all 
over with facts, with tiionglits. They shall 

orui day bring a lantern and read the inscrip- 
tions. Every nmn, in the dewee in which he 
has wit ami culture, finds his cimosity in- 
named concerning the modes of Imng and 
thinking of otlnu' men, and especially those 
classes whose minds have not b(»en subdued by 
the drill of school education. —Emerson. 


Mark this well, ye proud men of action ! 
Ye are, after, all, nothing hut unconscious in- 
struments of the men of thought. — 

Heinrich Heim. 


Time is of no account wdth great thoughts, 
which are as fresh to-day as when they first 
passed through their authors’ minds, ages ago. 

Samuel Smiles. 


Earnest men never think in vain, though 
their thoughts may be errors. — Bulwer-Lytton. 


Hurture your minds with great thoughts. — 

Beaconsfield., 

Everywhere that a great soul gives utterance 
to its thoughts, there also is a Golgotha. — ^ 

Heinrich Heine. 

Thought on thought pressed o’er his soul, 
like those ocean waves, which tore thee, distant 
Ameiica, from the three continents. — 

IClopstocTc. 

To dazzle let the vain design ; to raise the 
thought, and touch the heart, be thine. — Pope. 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul. 

Byron. 

Good thoughts are blessed guests, and should 
bo heartily welcomed, well fed, and^ much 
sought after. Like tos( 3 heaves, they give out 
a sweet smell if laid up in tho jar of memory. 

Spurgeon. 

Thought is invisible Uature Nature is in- 
visible thought. — Heinrich Heine. 

You shall see them on a beautiful quarto 
pago, where a n(*at rivulet of text shall mean- 
der through a meadow of margin. — Sheridan. 

Ingenious philosophers tell you, perhaps, 
that the great work of the steam-engine is to 
create leisure for mankind. Do not believe 
thorn ; it only creates a vacuum for eager 
thought to rush in. — George Eliot. 

Thoughts are winged. — Shahspeare. 

Thought expands, but lames; action ani- 
mates, but narrows. — Goethe. 

Buck as are thy habitual thoughts, such also 
will he the charaote^r of thy mind ; for the ^ul 
is dye(i by the thoughts. Dye it then with a 
continuous series of such thoughts as these : 
that where a man can live, there he can also 
live well. Marcus Antoninus. 

82 
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Give thy thoughts uo tongue, nor any nn- 
proportioued thought Ms act. Be thou familiar, 
but by no means vulgar. — Shalcs;peaTe, 

Thought precedes the will to think, and 
error lives ere reason can be born. — Congreve. 

A man by tumbling his thoughts, and form- 
ing them into expressions, gives them a new 
fermentation, which works them into a finer 
body. — Jeremy Collier. 

Men possessed with an idea cannot be rea- 
soned with. — Fronde. 


*‘Give me,” said Herder to his son, as he lay 
in the parched weariness of his last illness, — 
‘‘give me a great thought, that 1 may quicken 
myself with it.” — Mchter. 


I and my bosom must debate awhile, and 
then I would no other company. — Shahspearc, 


A nation may be in a tumult to-day for a 
thought ^ which the timid Erasmus placidly 
penned in his study more than two centuries 
ago. — Whipple. 

Many men’s thoughts are not acorns, but 
merely pebbles. — Charles Buxi07i, 


Those flimsy webs that break as soon as 
wrought, attain not to the dignity of thought. 

Cowper. 

A vivid thought brings the power to paint 
it ; and in proportion to the depth of its source 
is the force of its projection, — Emerson. 


Ours is the age of thought ; hearts are 
stronger than swords. — - Wendell Phillips. 


^ I scarcely understand my own intent, but, 
silkworm-like, _ so long within have wrought, 
that I am lost in my own web of thought. 

Eryden, 

A single grateful thought towards heaven is 
the most perfect prayer. — Lessing. 


Though an inheritance of acres may be be- 
queathed, an inheritance of knowledge and 
wisdom cannot. The wealthy man may pay 
others for doing his work for him ; but it is im- 
possible to get his thinking done for him by 
anothei’, or to purchase any kind of self-culture. 

Samuel Smiles. 


Casual thoughts arc sometimes of great 
value. One of tliese may prove the key to 
open for us a yet unknown apartment in the 
palace of truth, or a yet unexplored tract in 
the paradise of sentiment that environs it. — • 
John Foster. 

Fully to understand a grand and beautiful 
thought reqiiiujs, ptuhaps, as much time as to 
conceive it. — Joubort. 


As he thinketh in his heart, so is he. — 

Bible. 


He who would govern his actions by the law’s 
of virtue must regulate his thoughts by those 
of reason. — Br. Johnson. 


The power of thought, the magic of the 
mind. — Byron. 

Thoughts, perliaps, whic.h how’cver, Hko field- 
mice of the soul, leap under the feet, and stick 
like adders. — Mchter. 

There is a wide dillereiKSc ludween the origi- 
nal thinker and the nuu’oly l(‘,arn(Hl man. 

Schopenhauer. 

A thought often makes ns hotter than a fire;. 

Jjongfellow. 

The more wo exam it h» th(‘. nunhanism of 
thought, the more wa'. shall s(m^ tha,t the atito- 
matic, unconscious action of the tniml enters 
largely into all its proc(?HS(is. — 

0. W. JJoknes. 


Acquire a govornitKjnt ov(U' your ideas, that 
they may come when they are ealknl, and de- 
part when they are bidden, — l)i\ Waits. 


A moment’s thought is passion’s passing 
knell — Keats. 


Who can mistake great thoughts ? They 
seize upon tlie mind ; arrc'st and search and 
shako it ; bow the tall soul as by wind ; rush 
over it like rivers over reeds, BaJky. 

Man is a thinkm|? being, whether he will or 
no ; all ho can do is to turn his thoughts the 
best way — Sir W* Temple. 


There are very few original thinkers in the 
world, or ever have been ; the grt*atest ])art of 
those who are called ])hilo8opherH have adopted 
the opinions of some who went before them. 

Bugald Stewart. 
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Whatever that he which thinks, which nn- 
derstaiids, which wills, which acts, it is some- 
thing celestial and divine, and upon that 
account must necessarily be eternal. — Gicero. 

Thought is the seed of action. — Mnerson. 

Who, with tame cowardice familiar grown, 
would hear my thoughts, but fear to speak 
their own. — Churchill. 

To their own second and sober thoughts. — 
Matthew Henry. 

We may divide thinkers into those who 
think for themselves and those who think 
through others ; the latter are the rirle, the 
former tlie exception. Only the light which 
we have kindled in ourselves can illuminate 
others. — Schojicnhaicer. 

TIME. 

Grief counts the seconds ; happiness forgets 
the hours. — Do MnocL 

Time is <3heap and rather insignificant It 
matters not wludhcr it is a river wliich changes 
from side to side in a geological period, or an 
eel that wriggles past in an instant. — Thorcaii. 

Time is like money; the less we have of it to 
spare, the further wo make it go. — E. W . Shaw. 

If you could throw as an alms to those who 
would use it well the time that you fritter 
away, how many beggars would become rich I — 
Mizahethf Queen of Eoumania. 


You may be more prodigal of time than of 
money. — Mme. Eeclcer. 

Time trios the troth in everything. — Tusscr. 


Dost thou love life? Then do not squander 
time; for that is the stuff life is made of. — 

FranJdm. 


The sublime is contained in a grain of dust.— 

Landor. 


Tobacco, coffee, alcohol, hashish, prussic acid, 
strychnine, are weak dilutions ; the surest poi- 
son is time. This cup, which Nature puts to 
our lips, has a wonderful virtue, surpassing 
that of any other draught. It opens the senses, 
adds power, fills us with exalted dreams, which 
we call hope, love, ambition, science ; especially 
it creates a craving for larger draughts of itself. 

Mmrson. 


I dislike clocks with second-hands ; they cut 
lip life into too small pieces. — Mmc. do SSvignL 

Time has only a relative existence. — Carlyle. 

A fig for Time! Use him well, and he’s a 
hearty fellow. — Dickens. 

Time is the chrysalis of eternity. — iliehter. 

Time writes no wrinkle on the azure brow; 
such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now. — Byiron. 

He who knows most grieves most for wasted 
time. — Dante. 

We are the heirs of time. Unhappily, it is 
in the nature of heirs to be heedless of the oi’i- 
gin of their wealth, ungrateful to those who 
created it. We accept what comes to us, heed- 
less of the signs it bears of bal'd -handed toil, 
struggle, and suffering. — Q. E. Leiocs. 

To the true teacher time’s hour-glass should 
still run gold-dust. — Douglas Jerrold. 

Nor do they speak properly who say that 
time consumeth all things; for time is not 
effective, nor are bodies destroyed by it. — 

Sir T. Browne. 


Short as life is, we make it still shorter by 
the careless waste of time. — Victor Hugo. 

Time, the corrector when our judgments err, 
the test of truth and love; sole philosopher, for 
all besides are sophists. — Byron. 

One can light a fire with fragments; after 
that, one can burn the largest tree. — Saadi. 

Who loses a day loses life. — Emerson. 


Years, following years, steal something every 
day; at last they steal us from ourselves away. — 

Horace, 


Time! thou destroyest the relics of the past, 
and hidest all the footprints of thy march. — 
Park Benjamin. 

The hours of a wise man are len^hened by 
his ideas, as those of a fool are by his passions. 
The time of the one is long, because he does 
not know what to do with it ; so is that of the 
other, because he distinguishes every moment 
of it with useful or amusing thoughts, — or,^ in 
other words, because the one is always wishing 
it away, and the other always enjoying it. — 

Addison. 
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TriumpE not, 0 Time ! strong towers decay, 
bat a great name shall never pass away. — 

JPai'k Benjamin. 

Lost, yesterday, somewhere between sunrise 
and sunset, two golden hours, each set 'with 
sixty diamond minutes. No reward is offered, 
for they are gone Ibrever ! — Horace Manii. 

Be true, and thou shalt fetter time with 
everlasting chain. — Schiller. 

Time wasted is existence ; used, is life. — 

Young. 

Old Time, who changes all below to wean 
men gently for the grave. — Mrs. Norton. 

The vicious count their years ; the virtuous 
their acts. — JOr. Johnson. 

Loitering slow, the future creepeth ; arrow- 
swift, the present sweepetli ; and motionless 
forever stands the past. — Schiller. 

Time, the x>rime minister of death ! there ’s 
nought can bribe his honest will, — Marvell. 

The end crowns all ; and that old common 
arbitrator, Time, will one day end it. — 

Shakspeare. 

Time is the most subtle yet the most in- 
satiable of depredators, and by appearing to 
take nothing, is permitted to take all; nor can 
it be satisfied until it has stolen the world from 
us, and us from the world. It constantly flies, 
yet overcomes all things by flight ; and al- 
though it is the present ally, it will bo the 
future conqueror of death. — Colton. 

I see that time divided is never long, and 
that regularity abridges all things. — 

Mme. de StaUl. 


River is time in water; as it came, still so 
it flo'ws, yet never is the same. — 

Barton Hohjday. 

Time, whose tooth gnaws away everything 
else, is powerless against truth ; and tlio lapse 
of more than two thousand years has not 
weakened the force of these wise words. — 

Enzley. 

All must yield to the weight of years ; con- 
quest is not difficult for time. — Calderon. 


But how many moments are already past ! 
Ah 1 who thinks of those that are past ? — 

Lessing. 


Who shall contend witli time, — unvan- 
quished time, the conqueror of conquerors, and 
lord of desolation ? — if. Kirke White. 

Time is a wave which never murmurs, be- 
cause there is no obstacle to its flow. — 

Mvie. Swctchine. 


When time itself shall bo no more. — 

Addismi. 


Time doth transfix the flourish sot on youth, 
and delves the parallels in beauty’s brow. — 

Shaksjmarc. 

Time is precious; but truth is more precious 
than time. — Bcaconsficld. 

Time’s abyss, the commoti grave of all. — 

Nryden. 

No person will liavo o(;casion to complain of 
the want of time, who never los(\s any. — 

Thomas Jefferson. 

Time makes more converts than reason. — 
Thomas Paine. 


Great events are the hour-linnds of time, 
while small events mark the minutes. -- 

^ _ jlamsay. 

Time stoops to no man’s lure. — Swinhiirne. 

Wo see time’s furi’ows on anotlnjr’s brow ; 
how few themselves in that just miri’orseti! — 

Young. 

Time is the wiso.st counstdlor. Pericks, 

Part with it as with moiH^y, fl]>nring ; pay no 
moment hut in pimduise of its worth ; and what 
its worth ask death-beds ; they can tell. 

Young. 

lie is a good tiTne-serv(*r that im])roves the 
present for God’s glory and his own salvation. 

Thomas Puller. 


Time, as a river, hath brought down to us 
what is more light ami suptu’lieial, whihj things 
more solid and substantial havo be(m immerHetl. 

OlamrilL 


If time he of all things tho most precious, 
wasting time must he tho greatcHt prodigality, 
since lost time is never found again ; and wliat 
wo call time enough always proves little enough. 
Let us then be up and doing, and doing to the 
purpose ; so hy diligence shall wo do more with 
less perplexity. — FrmMint 
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Come what come may, time and the hour rims 
through the roughest day. — Slutkspcare, 

Time is the greatest of tyrants. As we go on 
towards age, lie taxes our health, our limbs, our 
faculties, our strength, and our features. — 

John Foster. 


One always has time enough, if one will hut 
apply it well. — Goctho, 

Panting Time toiled alter him in -vain. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


The (quarter of an hour before dinner is the 
worst that suitors cun choose. — ZCmmcrmann. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. — 

J wines Martinccuic. 


Kought treads so silent as the foot of Time ; 
hence wo mistake our autumn for our prime. — 

Young. 

Time is the shower of Danao j each drop is 
golden. — AimC: Bwetchine. 

1 never knew the old genthnnan with the 
scythe and hour-glass bring any tiling but gray 
hairs, thin chcc‘ks, and loss of teeth, --Dry den. 

Time hath often cured the wound which rea- 
son laihul to heal. Senrm. 

Thou luirsest all, and murdorest all, that are, 

Mahspeare. 

Time on his head has snowed, yet still ’tis 
boriKi aloft. — Young. 

The slow sweet hours that bring us all things 
goo(l, — Tennyson. 

When young, our years are ages ; in mature 
life, there are tlireo hinulnul and sixty-five 
days ; in old ago, th(‘y have dwindled to a few 
weeks. — Mme. do Gasparin. 

It flows, and it will Ilow uninterruptedly 
through every ago. — Horace. 

Still on it creeps, each little moment at an- 
other’s heels, till hours, days, years, and ages 
arc made up. — Joanfia Baillio. 

The flood of time is setting on ; we stand 
upon its brink. — ^heXJcy. 

Time passes cold and indifliu’cnt over na : it 
knows nothing of our joys or sorrows ; it leads 
us with ice-cold hand deeper and deeper into 
the labyrinth. — Ludwig Tmlc. 


For time consecrates, and what is gray with 
age becomes religion. — Schiller. 

Thus the whirligig of time brings in his 
revenges. — Shalcspeare. 

Time hurries on with a resistless, unremit- 
ting stream, yet treads more soft than e’er did 
midnight thief, that slides his hand under the 
miser’s pillow and carries off the prize. ■ — 

Blair. 


The time is out of joint : 0 cursed spite, 
that ever I was born to set it right I — 

Shalcspeare. 

The crutch of Time accomplishes more than 
the club of Hercules. — Balthasar Oracian. 

Time is a blooming -field : FTature is ever 
teeming with life ; and all is seed, and all is 
•fruit. — Schiller. 

I am satisfied to trifle away my time, rather 
than let it stick by me. — Popje. 

It is notorious to philosoidiers, that joy and 
grief can hasten and delay time. Locke is of 
i> pinion that a man in great misery may so far 
lose his measure as to think a minut(‘. an hour, 
or joy make an hour a minute. — Steele. 

But think with t(‘rror on the slow, the quiet 
pow(‘.r of time. — Schiller. 

TIMIDITY. 

Speechless with wonder and half dead with 
fear. — Addison. 


Love is frightened at the intervals of insen- 
sibility and callousness that encroach by little 
and little on the domain of gi'ief, and it makes 
efforts to recall the keenness of the first anguish- 

George Miot. 

Fear freezes minds ; but love, like heat, ex- 
hales the soul sublime to seek her native seat — 

Dryden. 

Women, somehow, have the same fear of 
witty men as of fireworks. — Douglas Jerrold. 

The beings who appear cold, hut are only 
timid, adore whore they dare to love. — 

M7ne. SwetcMm. 

Until every good man is brave, we must ex- 
pect to find many good women timid, — too 
timid even to believe in the correctness of their 
own best •jiromptings, when these would place 
them in a minority. — George Eliot. 
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A thousand fears still overawe when she aj)- 
pears. — CrranvUlc, 

No woman dares express all she thinks. — 

J. JPetit-Seim. 


Bestow, base man, thy idle threats elsewhere ; 
my mother’s daughter knows not how to fear. 

J)'njdc7i. 

That mute eloquence which passeth speech. 

Mogers. 

The absent danger greater still appears; 
less fears he who is near the thing he fears. — 

Daniel. 


Women do not fancy timid men. — 

Mme. Deluzy, 

Early and provident fear is the mother of 
safety. — Burke, 

Timidity challenges the scorn of women. — 

Massias. 


Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of 
thine are counsellors to fear. — Shaks^eare. 

Timidity is a disease of the mind. — 

Dr. JoJmso7i. 


An ounce of courage will go farther with 
women than a pound of timidity. — Balzac. 

TITLES. 

Titles are valuable ; they make us acquainted 
with many persons who otherwise would he lost 
among the rubbish. — Jff. W. Shaw. 

Of all trifles, titles are the lightest — 

J. BctU'Smn. 


A fool, indeed, hath great need of a title ; it 
teaches men to call him count and' duke, and 
to forget his proper name of fool. — Crowne. 

I can make a lord, hut only God Almighty 
can make a gentleman. — James L 

A truce to titles ; 1 will none — Oarihaldi, 

^ I would not cross the street to make a Bap- 
tist,^ but I would go round the world to make a 
Christian. — Bev. Dr. Sharp. 

Everything made by man may be destroyed 
by man. There are no ineffaceable characters 
except those engraved by Nature ; and she makes 
neither princes, nor rich men, nor lords — 

jRousseau. 


The three highest titles that can be given a 
man are those of martyr, hero, saint. — 

Gladstone. 

Virtue is the first title of nobility. — 

MolUre. 

High titles debase, instead of elevate, those 
who know not how to support thoiiu — 

liochcf mcau Id. 

How impious is the title of sacred majesty 
applied to a worm, who, in the midst of his 
splendor, is crumbling into dust. — 

Thomas Paine. 

A successive title, long and dark, drawn from 
the mouldy rolls of Noah’s ark. — Dryden. 

Titles do not count with posterity. — 

Thomas Paine. 

Titles are too “ thin ” for the nineteenth 
century. — Beecher. 

Some people are all (piality ; you w'ould think 
they were made u]) of nothing but title and 
genealogy. — DDstrwngc. 

The fool or knave who wears a title lit^s. — 

Yoimg. 

Titles of honor add not to his ■worth, who is 
himself an honor to his titles. “ Pope. 

All trnn.sitory titles I dotijst ; a virtuous life 
I moan to boast alone. Our birth 'a our sin's’ ; 
our virtues bo our own. — Drayton. 

TOBACCO. 

It is good for nothing but to choke a man, 
and fill him full of smoke and cinlau’s. - 

Ben Jonson. 

Divine tobacco. Spenser. 

For thy sake, tohae.eo, I would do anything 
but die, — Jjamh. 

Ho who doth not smoko hath either known 
no great griefs, or refuH<.dli bimself the softest 
consolation, next to that which comes from 
heaven. Bnlwer’-J^ytton. 

Thy clouds all otlior cIoikIb dispel, and lap 
me in delight. — Oharlcs Sprague. 

TO-DAY. 

Often do the spirila of great events stride on 
before the events ; anti in to-day already walks 
to-morrow. — OoUridge. 
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Days that need borrow no part of tlieir good 
niorrow from a forcspent night of sorrow. — 

CrasJiaw. 


To-morrow do tliy worst, for I have lived 
to-day. — Drydcn. 

To-morrow life is too late; live to-day. — 

Martial. 


Oh, how short are the days ! How soon the 
night overtakes us ! — Limgfollow. 


Let the day’s work bo done as its hours are 
passing. Lot iiot the oi)portunity that is so 
fleeting, yot so full, pass neglected away. — 

Frothmcjlmm. 


To-morrow coinos, and wtj are where ? Then 
let us live to-day. — t^chMlcr. 

Bo wise to-day: ’t is niadnoss to defer. — 

Young. 


Happy tlic tnan, and happy he alone, — he 
who can call to-day his own. Dryden. 

Out of eternity this new day is horn; into 
eternity at night will return. — Garhjlc. 

It is when to-morrow’s burden is added to 
the burdon of to-day that the w(dght is more 
than a man can hear. — George Macdonald. 

Every hour coim^s witli some little higot of 
God’s will rastoned upon its back. — 

F. fY. Faber. 


Why shouldst thou iill to-day with sorrow 
about to-morrow, my heart ? ~ Paul Flemming. 

To-day is a kitig in disguise. To-day always 
looks mean to the thoughtless, in the face of a 
xmiform experience that all good and great and 
happy atitions are made up precisely of those 
blank to-days. Lot us not he so deceived. 
Lcit us unmask the king as ho passes. Ijot us 
not inhabit times of wonderful and various 
promise without divining their temdeney. Let 
us not see the foundations of nations, and of a 
now and better order of things, laid with rov- 
ing (?iyes and an attention preoccupied with 
trillos. Emerson. 

TOLEBATIOlSr, 

He who shows hatred against the sinner, 
instead of exercising it only against the sin, 
condemns himself. *— Bb. Ephraim. 


Men in excess of happiness or misery are 
equally inclined to severity. Witness con- 
querors and monks 1 It is mediocrity alone, 
and a mixture of prosperous and adverse for- 
tune, that inspire us with lenity and pity. — 

Montesguieu. 

Tolerance is the only real test of civilization. 

Arthwr Helps. 

Has not God borne with you these many 
years ? Be ye tolerant to others. — 

Hosea Ballou. 


Clemency alone makes us equal to the gods. 

Claudiames. 


Ho [Charles Lamb] had felt, thought, and 
suffered so much that he literally had intoler- 
ance for nothing. — Leigh Hunt. 

The knowledge l)Gyond all other knowledge 
is the knowledge how to excuse. — Bovic. 

Every man must get to heaven his own way. 

Frederick the Great. 


Choose out the wisest, brightest, noblest of 
mankind, and how many of thorn could bear to 
be xmrsued into the little corners of their lives ? 

Erskine. 


A fallible being will fail somewhere. — 

Dr. Johnson. 

Hardly a man will you find who could live 
with his door open. — Beneea. 

No human power can force the entrench- 
ments of the human mind : compulsion never 
X)crsuado8 it; only makes hypocritos. — F4mlon. 

It is intolcmiicc to .speak of toleration. Away 
with the word from the dictionary ! — 

Mirabeau. 


For myself, I feel sufliciciitly broad to be at 
once tlic devotee of Joanne l3arc and the dis- 
ciple and admirer of Voltaire. — Victor Hugo. 

The responsibility of tolerance lies with those 
wlio have the wider vision. — George Eliot. 

What higher praise can we bestow on any 
one than to say of him that lie harbors another’s 
prejudices with a hospitality so cordial as to 
give him, for the time, the sympathy next best 
to, if indeed it bo not edification in, charity 
itself. For what disturbs more and distracts 
mankind than the uncivil manners that cleave 
man from man ? Alcott. 
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Let us people who are so uncommonly clever 
and learned have a great tenderness and pity 
for the poor folks who are not endowed with the 
prodigious talents which we have. — Thackeray, 

Generosity is in nothing more seen than in a 
candid estimation of other men’s virtues and 
good qualities. — Barrow. 

I would have all iutoleration intolerated in 
its turn. — Ohestcrjield. 

Let those who celebrate by name, by wax- 
light at qoonday, tolerate such as are content 
with the light of the sun. — Voltaire. 

Tolerance does not mark the progress of a re- 
ligion. It is the fatal sign of its decline. — 

Isidore van Glcr.f. 

Let us often think of our own infirmities, and 
we shall become indulgent towards those of 
others. — F^nelon. 

It requires far more of constraining love of 
Christ to love our cousins and neighbors as 
members of the heavenly family than to feel 
the heart warm to our suffering brethren in 
Tuscany and Madeira. — Elizabeth Charles. 


The religion that fosters intolerance needs 
another Christ to die for it. — Beecher, 


If thou canst not make thyself such an one as 
thou wouldst, how canst thou expect to have 
another in all things to thy liking ? — 

Thomas d Kem.;pis. 

Many persons, indeed perhaps most, are tol- 
erant or intolerant according to their T 0 sp(>ctiv(^ 
tempers, and not according to their principles. 
But as far as principles are conceimed, certainly 
the latitudinarian is the more likely to ho in- 
tolerant, and the sincerely conscientious tol- 
erant. — Whaiely. 


There is nothing to do with men but to lovo 
them; to contemplate their virtues with admira- 
tion, their faults with pity and forbearance, and 
their injuries with forgiveness. — Dewey. 


Ijct us all resolve, first, to attain the grace 
of silence; second, to deem all fault-finding that 
does no good a sin, aiul to resolve, when we 
are ourselves happy, not to poison the atmos- 
phei'e for onr neighbors by calling upon them 
to remark every painful and disagreeable feature 
in their daily life; third, to practise the grace 
and virtue of praise. — Mrs. Stowe. 


Let us be very gentle with our neighbors’ 
failings, and forgive our friends their debts as 
we hope ourselves to be forgiven- — Thackeray. 

We are all of one dying, oiio immortal 
family. — Henry Giles. 

The moderation and tolcraiujc of the priests 
of any sect are in an inverse ratio to its author- 
ity and power. — Isidore van Olcef. 

Toleration is the best religion. — 

Victor IIlkjo. 

Have charity ; have patience ; have mere,}-. 
Never bring a human being, howc^'mi- silly, ig- 
norant, or weak, — above all, any little child,— 
to shame and confusion of fac(^. Nev<?r by pc'tu- 
lance, by suspicion, by ridicule, (won by selfish 
and silly haste, — never, abovcuill, by indulging 
in th(i devilish, pl(‘astire of a singer, — crush what 
is finest and ri)us(j up what is coarsest in tht^ 
heart of any fellow-creature. — 

Charles Kingsley. 

TOMB. 

From its peaceful bosom spring none but 
fond regrets and tender roe.olhMlionH. — 

Washinyton Irving. 

Hang an epitaph on lu'.r tomb. Ghakspcarc. 

And so sopulehn'd, in smli porn]) dost Ih*, 
that kings for such a tomb would wish, to di(‘.. 

3HUo7i. 


The most magnifie(mt and cosily douHi is but 
an upper chambtsr to a tomb. Young. 

Who *s a prince or b(^ggar in tin*, graven ? 

Otway. 

Heath ends our woes, and th(% kind gvav6 
shuts up the mournful mwim. ^VDryde^i. 

The house appoini(Hl for all living. — Bible. 

Men 8hiv(‘r when th(,m art natm^d ; Nature 
appalled shakos off her wonted lirmueHs. -- 

Blair. 


All that tread the globe are but a lumdful 
to the tribes that slumber in its bosom. • - 

Bryant. 


Hark lattice ! letting in (Eternal day. 

Young. 

It buries every error, (hovers every defect, 
^^xti^guishes every resentment. 

Washington Irving. 
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■ Who knows wlietlier tlie gods will add to- 
morrow to tlio present liour ? — Horace. 

Heaven makes sport of human affairs, and 
the present hour gives no sure promise of the 
next. — Ovid. 

To-morrow even may bring tlie final reck- 
oning. — jS^rargoon. 

In liuman hearts what holder tlioughts can 
rise than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s 
dawn ? Where is to-morrow ? — Young. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou 
knowest not wliat a day may bring forth. — 

JUihlc. 


There is no to-morrow ; tliongli before our 
face the sluidow named so stretches, wo always 
fail to o’ertako it, luisten as we may. — 

Margaret J. Preston. 

To-morrow is a siitiro on to-day, and shows 
its weakness. Young, 

To-morrow ! — - it is a pcaiod nowhere to he 
found in all the hoary rogistm’s of time, unless 
lyorchancc in the fool’s calendar. — (Jolton. 

To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 

Milton. 


Can that; hoary wisdom, borne down with 
years, still d(»te upon to-morrow, — -that fatal 
mlstn^sH of the young, the lazy, the coward, 
and the fool ? — -lb'. Johnson. 

TODSTGUE. 

Death and life are in the power of the tOTigne. 

IHble. 


To many tnm w(dl -fitting^ doors are not set 
on their tougiujs. — Theognis. 

If any man think it a Rmiill matter, or of 
moan turn e.ernrn out, to T)ridlo his tongue, he is 
much mistaken. — Plntareh. 

I shotild tliirik your tongue had broken its 
chain ! — Longfellow. 


The tonguo of man is powerful enough to 
render the ideas whicii tlm human intollaot con- 
ceives ; but in the realm of true and deep senti- 
ments it is but a weak interpreter. These are 
inexpressible, like the endless glory of the Om- 
nipotent. — Kossuth, 


A wound made by an arrow will cicatrize 
and heal ; a forest felled by the axe will spring 
up again in new growdli ; but a wound made by 
the tongue will never heal. — MaJiabharata. 

The man that hath a tongue, I say, is no 
man, if with liis tongue he cannot win a 
woman. — Shahspeare. 

The tongue is the vile slave’s vilest part. — 

Juvenal. 

When thou art obliged to speak, be sure to 
speak the truth ; for equivocation is half-way 
to lying, and lying is the whole way to hell— ■ 

William Penn. 


The heart hath treble wrong when it is 
barred the aidance of the tongue. — Shalcspearc. 

When we advance a little into life, we find 
that the tongue of man creates nearly all the 
mischief of the world. — Paohon Hood. 

The tongue is a world of iniquity. — Pihle. 

Is there a tongue, like Delia’s o’er her cup, 
that runs for ages without winding up ? — 

Young. 

A maiden hath no tongue but thought. — 

Shahspeare. 

The chameleon, who is said to feed upon 
nothing but air, has of all animals the nimblest 
tongue. — Swift. 

A sharp tongue is the only edge-tool that 
grows keener with constant use. — ^ 

Washington Irving. 

TBADITIOH. 

What an enormous camera-obsenra magnifier 
is tradition 1 — Oartyh. 

Tradition wears a snowy beard. — Whittier. 

There is only one thing better than tradition, 
and that is the original and eternal life out of 
which all tradition takes its rise. — Lowell. 

TBAITOBS. 

It is ill arguing with the master of thirty 
legions. — Favorinus. 

’T is not sensible to call a man traitor that 
has an army at his heels. ^ Selden. 

Wlien Philip of Macedon was told that a 
certain city was impregnahle, “ Is there not a 
pathway to it,” he asked, “wide enough for an 
ass laden with gold ? ” — Plutarch.' 
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One may live tranc[uilly in a dungeon ; "but 
does life consist in living quietly ? — Jtoiosseau. 

There is a majestic grandeur in tranquillity- 
WasMngton Irving. 


Thou wilt enjoy tranquillity if thy heart con- 
demn thee not. — Thomas d Kompis. 

Tranquil pleasures last the longest. — Bovie. 

Smooth runs the water where the brook is 
deep. — Shakspeare. 

The calmest and serenest hours of life, when 
the passions of nature are all silent, and the 
mind enjoys its most perfect composure. — 

Ur. Watts, 


The fountain of tran(|uillity is within our- 
selves ; let us keep it pure. — Phocian. 

TRAVEL. 

When I was at home I was in a hotter place; 
but travellers must be content. — ^kakspcare. 

Long travelled in the ways of nmn. — Young, 

The bee, though it finds every rose has a 
thorn, comes back loaded with honey from his 
rambles ; and why should not other tourists do 
the same ? — Salihurton. 


A pilgrimage is an admirable remedy for 
over-fastidiousness and sickly refinement. — 

Tuckmnan, 


He. that travels into a country before he has 
some entrance into the language, goeth to 
school and not to travel. — Baaon, 


Restless at home, and ever prone to range. — 
Brydsn. 

The dust is old upon my “ sandal-shoon,” 
and still I am a pilgrim. — JY. B. Willis. 


The toilsome way, and long, long leagues to 
trace, oh ! there is sweetness in tlio mountain 
air, and life, that bloated ease can never hope 
to share. — Byron, 


There is probably no country so barbarous 
that would not disclose all it knew, if it re- 
ceived equivalent information; and I am apt 
to think that a person who was ready to give 
more knowledge than he received would be 
welcome wherever he came. — Ooldsmith. 


Rather see the wonders of the world abroad, 
than, living dully sluggardixed at home, wear 
out thy youth with shapeless idleness. — 

Shakspcarc, 

Nothing tends so much to onlargo the mind 
as travelling. — l)r. Waits. 

I used to wonder how a man of birth and 
spirit could endure to he wdiolly insignificant 
and obscure in a foreign country, when he 
might live with lustre in his own. — Simft. 

Where’er I roam, whatever rcnilms to see, my 
heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee. — 

Goldsmith. 


Only that travelling is good whi(ih rovc.uls 
to mo the value of homo, and enables mo to 
enjoy it bettor. — Thore.au, 

To roam giddily, and be everywhere hut at 
home, such freedom doth a banishment b(U)ome. 

Bonne. 

With every st(q> of the re(ieiit travelh'.r our 
inheritance of the w’onderfiil is diminish(ul. 
Those beautiful ])ietur(Hl nohis of the possiblo 
are redeemed at a ruinous (lis(H)Uut in the hard 
coin of the actual, — Lo well. 

You have sold your own lauds to see other 
men’s ; tlum to have scum much and to have 
nothing is to have rich eyt's and poor hands. — 

Bhakspeare, 

He travels safest in the dark who travels 
lightest. — Oo'rks. 

Trav(il makes all me.n countrymen, mnkcis 
p(^oplo n()hl(mu‘n and kings, eviuy man tasting 
of liberty and dotninion. •— yllcalL 

The value of life deepens inealeulahly with 
the privileges of travel. W. B. Willis, 

The use of trav(dling is to rt^gulnte imagi- 
nation by reality, and iustiuul of thinking how 
things may he, to see tliem as they artu • - 

^ ^ Ih\ Johnson, 

To see the world is to judge the judges. — 

Jimhert, 

Ho who never hmyes his own country is full 
of prejudices. — Oarlo Goldoni. 

It often happens that a man aeu'ks and ob- 
tains much. inter(H>urs0 with tho people of the 
country in which he travels, but falls in with 
only one particular set, whom ho takes for rep- 
resentatives of the whole nation. ■— WhaUly* 
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Know most of tlie I'ooins of tliy native 
country before thou goest over the threshold 
thereof. — Thomas Taller. 

Travel to learn character. — Miss Tardoc. 

The useful science of the world to know, 
whiclx books can never teach, nor pedants 
show. — Lord LytUcton. 


Travel is fatal to prejudice. — Mark Twain. 


Of dead kingdoms I recall the soul, sitting 
amid their ruins. — N. P. Willis. 


A good travelh^r is something at the latter 
end of a dinner ; but one that lies three tliirds, 
and uses a known truth to pass a thousand 
nothings with, should bo once heard and thric() 
beaten. — Thakspeare. 


Travelling is a fool’s paradise. — Bnwrson. 


Aiujicmt travcdlers giKJSsed ; modern travellers 
measure, —■ Dr. Johnson. 


Travcdlers find virtue in a soomiug minority 
in all other countries, and forgot that they have 
loft it in a minority at homo, ■— 

'T. W, Ilhjyinson. 

Never travel by sea when you (5an go by land. 

Cato. 


A traveller without observation is a bird 
without wings. — BandL 


Wo love old trav(dlors ; w(i love to hoar them 
prato, drived, and lies ; wo lovo thorn for their 
asinino vanity, their ability to bore, their luxu- 
riant fortuity of imagination, their shirtling, 
brilliant, ovcrwhelmiiig mendacity. 

Mark Twain. 


The use of travelling is to r(‘gnlato imagina- 
tion to reality, and instead of thinking how 
things may he, to see them as tlnsy are. — 

Dr. Johmon. 


People travel to Ic^arn ; most of them before 
they start should learn to travel. — - 

11. W. Bhaw. 


W© should have to bo shipwrecked on Juan 
Fornandos! not to liud men who knew more 
than we. In those travelling encounters one 
is thrown upon liis own rosourcos, and is worth 
just what ho carries about him. — Zowelk 


TREASON. 

Treason and murder ever kept togetlier, as 
two yoke-devils sworn to cither’s purpose. — 

Bhakspeare. 

Treason must be made odious. — 

Andrew Johnson, 


Treason, which begins by being cautious, 
ends by betraying itself. — Lamartine. 

Treason pleases, but not the traitor. — 

Cervantes. 


There is no knife that cuts so sharply and 
with such poisoned blade as treachery. — 

Qaida. 


Treason seldom dwells with courage. — 

Bir Walter Bcott. 

Treason is like diamonds ; there is nothing 
to bo made by the small trader. — 

Douglas Jerrold. 


The man was noble, but with his last at- 
tempt he wiped it out, destroy(‘d his country ; 
and his name remains to the ensuing age 
abhorred. — Bhakspeare. 

TREES. 

No tree in all the grove but hath its charms. 

Gowper. 

Worn, ^ gray olive-woods, which scorn the 
littost foliage for a dr(?am, — Mrs. Browning. 

This is the forest primeval. — Longfellow. 

Tn lands of palm and southern pine ; in lands 
of palm, of orange-blossom, of olive, aloe, and 
mai^ie, and wine. — Tennysoyi. 

All the tree-tops lay asleep, like green waves 
on the sea. — Shelley. 

A tree in the desert is still a tree. — 

Talmud. 


Old trees in their living state a, re the only 
things that money cannot command. — Landor, 

Cause not a tree to die. — King of Siam. 

The whispering breeze pants on the leaves, 
and dies \ipon the trees. ■— Pope. 

In all groat arts, as in teoos, it is the height 
that charms us ; we (iare nothing for the roots 
or trunks, yet it could not be without the aid 
of these, — '^GicerOn 
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The oak roars when a high wind wrestles 
with it ; the heech shrieks ; the elm sends 
forth a long, deep groan ; the ash pours oui 
moans ofthiilling anguish. — T. StarT King. 


That forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
brought death into the world, and all our w'oe. 

Milton. 


The groves were God’s first temples. — 

JBryant. 


In heaven the trees of life ambrosial fruitage 
bear, and vines yield nectar. — Milton. 


Slips of yew, slivered in the moon’s eclipse. 

Wiahs;pcarc. 


Like some tall tree, the monster of the w^ood, 
o’ershading all that under him would grow. — 

Lrydcni. 


He loves his old hereditary trees. — Qowlcy. 


Whose roots earth’s centre touch, whose 
heads the skies. — Walter Marie. 


Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! — 

Canvphell. 


Broad o’er my head the verdant cedars wave, 
and high palmettoes lift their graceful shade. — 

Thomson, 


These blasted pines, wrecks of ^ a single win- 
ter, barkless, branchless, a blighted trunk 
upon a cursed root — Byron. 


I sit where the leaves of the maple and the 
gnarled and knotted gum are circling and 
drifting around me. — Alice Gary. 

Earth’s tall sons — the cedar, oak, and pine — 
their parent’s undecaying strength declare. — 
Sir M. Blachmorc. 

The mourner yew and builder oak were there. 

Bryden. 


Beautiful isles ! beneath the sunset skies 
tall, silver-shafted palm-trees rise, between full 
orange-trees that shade the living colonnade. — 
Bryant. 


Hence it is that old men do' plant young trees, 
the fruit whereof another age shall take. — 

Sir J, Davies, 


A tree is a nobler object than a prince in his 
coronation robes. — Poye. 

The trees were unctuous fir, and mountain 
flsb, — Dryden, 

No gale disturb the trees, nor aspen leaves 
confess the gentle breeze. — Gay. 

The fir-trees dark and high; I used to think 
their slender tops were close against the sky. — 

Hood. 


Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
tall oaks, branch-charmed by the earnest stars, 
dream, and so dream, all night without a stir. — 

Keats. 


Poplars and alders ever quivering played, and 
nodding cypress Ibrmcd a fragrant shade. — 

Pope. 

With every change his fijatures played, as 
aspens show the light and shade. — 

Sir Waller Scott. 


An oak whose boughs w^ciro mossed with ago, 
and high top bald with dry antiquity. — 

Shahspeare, 

The osier good for twigs, the poplar for the 
mill. — Spenser, 

And winter, that grand old luuqxu', smote his 
thunder-harp of pines. — Alexander Smith. 

Ne:^t to yc both I love the palm, with his 
leaves of beauty, his fruit of halm. 

Bayard Taylor, 

The dureful oak, w^hoso sap is not yet driesd. 

Spenser. 


The trees by the way should have bom(‘. men, 
and expectation faintcul, longing for what it. 
had not. — Shakspeare, 

What planter will attempt to yoke a sapling 
with a falling oak ? ■— 

TBIPLHS. 

Trifles render us miserable, but trifles also 
console us. — Jlomainvitie. 


Such is the limitation of human powers, that 
by attention to trifles we must let things of im- 
portance pass unobserved ; when wo examine a 
mite by a glass, we see nothing but a mite.— 

JDr. Johnson 
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Think noni^lit a trifle, though it small appear; 
small sands the mountain, moments make the 
year. — Young> 

Things fit only to give weight to smoke. — 

Persius. 

Alas ! by wliat slight means arc great affairs 
brought to destruction. — ClaAididiius. 

Triflers not even in trifles can oxcol. — 

'Young. 

A weak mind is like a microseopo, whicih 
magnifies trifling things, but cannot receive 
great ones. — Oliestcrjicld. 

The journey of a thousand miles begins with 
one pace. — 

A snai)per-up of unconsidcred trifles. — 

Shalcspcarc. 

Contentions for trifhis can get but a trifling 
vi(‘.t()ry. — Sif P, Sidney. 

Exploding many things under the namo of 
trifles is a very raise proof either of wisdom or 
magnanimity,' and a gw'at check to virtuous 
acjtions with regal'd to fame. Swift. 

Little things <!onHolo us, because little things 
allUct us, — Pamd. 

It is but the littleness of man that scoth no 
greatness in trifles. — Wendell PhiUi^'is. 

Trinp.s (liscovcn* a charae.ter, more than actions 
of importanco. — ShenMone. 

The e.hains which cramp ns most are those 
which weigh on us least, — il/we. SwctcMne. 

It is in thoBts acts (udlod trivialities that the 
soo(ls of Joy an» for(W(U' wasted, until men and 
women loo‘k round with liaggard faces at tlie 
devastation tludr own waste lias made, and say 
the ciU’tli boars no harvest of sweetness, calling 
their denial knowledge. — George Eliot, 

The power of duly appreciating little things 
belongs to a great mind ; a narrow-minded man 
has it not, for to him they aro great things. — 

Whately. 

We are not only pleased, hut turned, by a 
feather. The history of man is a calendar of 
straws. “ If the nose of Cdcopatra had been 
shorter/’ said Pascal, in his brilliant way, “An- 
tony might have kept the world. 


Trifles light as air are to the jealous con- 
firmations strong as proofs of holy writ. — 

Slialcs^aare. 

These little things are great to little men. — 

Goldsmith. 

1 . — 

There is a kind of latent omniscience, not 
only in every man, but in every particle. — 

Emcrsoih. 

Men are led by trifles. — Napoleon I. 

Nothing is small or great in God’s sight. 
Wliatever he wills becomes great to us, however 
seemingly trifling ; and if once the voice of con- 
scienco'^tells us that he rccpiires anything of us, 
we have no right to measure its importance. — 
Jean Nicolas Grou. 

Man shows his character best in trifles. 

Sc?ioj}cnhauer. 

A drop of water is as powerful as a thunder- 
bolt. — Hiwley. 

A small iinkindiiGss is a great offence. — 

Hannah More. 

He that resigns his peace to little casualties, 
and suffers the course of his life to be- inter- 
rupted by fortuitous inadvertences or offences, 
doUvers up himself to the direction of the wind, 
and loses all that constancy and equanimity 
which constitutes the chief praise of a wise man. 

l)r. Johnson. 

TRIUMPH. 

The foundation of all great triumphs is hu- 
man blood. — Balzac. 

Conquer, but never triumph ! — 

M itric Ehner- Escheyhbaeh . 

TBOUBX.E. 

The Ingbcst rate of interest that we pay is on 
borrowed trouble ; things that aro always going 
to happen, never do happen . -- JJ. W. Shaw- 

No evil lost is wailed when it is gone. — 

ShaTcspeare. 

The greater our dread of crosses, the more 
necessary they are for us. — Finelon. 

Quick is the succession of human events. 
The cares of to-day are seldom the cares of to- 
morrow ; and when we lie down at night, we 
may safely say to most of oiir troubles, “Ye 
have done your worst, and we shall meet no 
more." — Gowper. 
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Troubles are exceedingly gregarious in their 
nature, and flying in flocks are apt to perch 
capriciously. — Lichens. 

Annoyance is man’s leaven ; the element of 
movement, without which we would grow 
mouldy. — FeucMersUbcn, 

Trouble and perplexity drive us to prayer, 
and prayer driveth away trouble and perplexity. 

Sfclanctlwn. 


Thou art never at any time nearer to God 
than when under tribulation ; which he per- 
mits for the purification and beautifying of thy 
soul. — Miguel Molinas. 

Crosses are of no use to us but inasmuch as 
we yield ourselves up to them and forget our- 
selves. — F6nclon. 

Great faith must have great trials. — 

Spurgeon. 

Many minds that have withstood the most 
severe trials have been broken down by a suc- 
cession of ignoble cares. ■ — Ladij Blessington. 

It is not designed that the road should bo 
made too smooth for ^s here upon earth. — 

Jane Porter. 


Make up your mind to the prospect of sus- 
taining a certain measure of pain and trouble in 
your passage through life. By the blessing of 
God this will prepare you for it ; it will make 
you thoughtful and resigned without interfer- 
ing with your cheerfulness. — /. IJ. Newm,a%. 


There are people who are always anticipating 
trouble, and in this way they manage to enjoy 
many sorrows that never really haj^pen to them. 

B. W. Shaw. 

Troubles, like babies, grow larger by nursing. 

Lady Molland. 

The true way to soften one’s troubles is to 
solace those of others. — Mme. de Maintenon. 


I saw a delicate flower had grown up two 
feet high between the horse’s path and the 
wheel track. An inch more to the right or 
left had sealed its fate, or an inch higher ; and 
yet it lived to flourish as much as if it had a 
thousand acres of untrodden space around it, 
and never knew the danger it incurred. It did 
not borrow trouble, nor invite an evil fate by 
apprehending it. — Thoreau. 


We are born to trouble; and we may depend 
upon it, whilst we live in this world, we shall 
have it, though with intermissions. — Sterne. 

Trials teach us what wc are. — Spurgeon. 


Arc you borne down by trouble, remember 
the apt words of Carlyle : ‘‘The eternal stars 
shine out as soon as it is dark enough.” — 

Bccchcr. 


Tribulation will not harm you unless it 
hardens you. — Chapin. 

If you toll your troubles to God, yoTX put 
them into the grave. They will never rise 
again wdien you have conmiitttid them to him. 

Spurgeon. 

How blunt arc all the arrows of thy (piivor, 
in comparison with those of guilt! — -Blair. 

Let a man who wants to find al)un dance of 
employment procure a woman and a ship: for 
no two things do produe{‘ more trouble if you 
begin to equip them ; tieither are these two 
things ever eqxiippcHl enough. — Phmtus. 

In this wild world the fondest and the best 
are the most tried, most troubled and {listrossed, 

' (Jrabhe. 

Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly 
upward. — Bible. 

How, God hath bouml thy troubles xipon thee 
with a d<'sign to try thee, and with purposes 
to reward aird crown tluio. The (*.ords thoxi 
camst not break; and tluuadbro lie tbou down 
gently, and sufler tlu‘. hand of God to do what 
he please, — Jeremy Taylor. 

Trifling tronhh's fnd uttenanee; deeply felt 
pangs arc silent. — Sen era. 

Petty vexations may at times ho petty, but 
still they are vexations. The sraalhvst and 
most inconsiderable annoyances are tlu^ most 
piercing. As small lettcu'S weary the eye most, 
so also the smallest altairs disturb us tnost. -- 

Mmitaigne. 

TRUST. 

Where confidence is wanting the mostheanti- 
ful flower in the garland of love is missing, 

Goethe. 

Treason is greatest where trust is greatest. 

_____ Lryden. 

The less you trust others, the less you will bo 
deceived. — Mochefoucauld. 
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Happy lie witli sucli a mother 1 Faith in 
womankind l)ea,ts with his blood, and trust in 
all things high comes easy to him ; and though 
he trip and hill he shall not blind his soul with 
clay. — Tennyson. 

The mistakes committed by women are almost 
always the result of her faith in the good and 
her coniidcmce in the truth. — Balzac. 

I think we may safely trust a good deal more 
than we do. — 2%OTcau. 

When we trust our brother, whom we have 
seen, wo are learning to trust God, whom wo 
have not seen. — James Freeman ClarJce. 


Wonnm are safer in perilous situations and 
emergcneieH than num, juid might ho still more 
so if they trusiiul ih<imselvcs more confidingly 
to tile chivalry of imuiliood. Hawthorne. 

Women are more credulous than men. — 

Victor Hugo. 


It is Himph^'hoartcal and sincere women who 
are most irecpumtly the vic.iims of llattory; 
worhlly womcm luivo too much shnnvdiH^ss to 
he B(iriously alfeidcd by it. ^Mary Homitt. 

Women aixi proverbially credulous. — 

Lavatar. 

The woman who yields to promisees sets her 
b:irk ulloat upon a, raging sea. In fuliilment 
alone li(is safety. — Alfred Boiigeart. 


To build upon a foolisli woman’s promise I ■— 
^ Bhahspeare. 

Trust few men ; above all, keep your follies to 
yourself . Bir Waller Jlalelgh. 

That which befits us, (unbosomed in beauty 
and wonder as we are, is clitM^irfulness, and 
(iouragf^, and the eudoavor to r(Hili7.c our aspira- 
tions. Shall not the heart which has received 
so much trust the power by which it liv(»s ? — 

Emerson. 


Whoso traateth in the Lord, happy is lie. — 

Bible. 


Theue is something so hoautiful in tnist that 
oven the most hardtmed liar must needs feel a 
certain respect for those who confide in him. — 
Marie Ebmr-Eschenhach. 


To be trusted is a greater compliment than 
to he loved. — George Macdonald. 

I trust you as holy men trust God; you could 
do nought that was not pure and loving, though 
the deed might pierce me unto death. — 

George Eliot. 

There is none deceived but he that trusts. — 

FranJclin. 


Who has passed by the gates of disillusion 
has died twice. — Owida. 


The world is an old woman, that mistakes 
any gilt farthing for a gold coin; whereby, being 
ofttui cheated, she will henceforth trust nothing 
but the common copper. — Carlyle. 

TRUTH. 

JMen are apt to prefer a prosperous error be- 
fore an afflicted truth. — Jeremy Taylor. 

But yet, I say, if imputation and strong cir- 
cnmstanc.es, which lead directly to the door of 
truth, will give you satisfaction, you may have 
it. — Bhakspcarc. 

Trutli is the root of all the charities. — 

Dewey. 

Dare to bo true ; nothing can need a lie ; a 
fault which needs it most grows two thereby.— 
George Herbert. 


’Tis not enough your counsel still bojrue ; 
blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods 
do. — Pope. 


The dignity of truth is lost with much pro- 
tecting. — Ben Jonsnn. 

But God himstdf is truth ; in propagating 
which, as men display a greater integrity and 
jieal, they approach nearer to the similitude of 
God, and possess a gn'ator portion of his love. — 

Milton. 


Nothing from man’s hands, nor law, nor con- 
stitution, can b(^ final. Truth alone is final. — 
CharUs Sumner. 


Corrupt as men are, they are yet bo much the 
creatures of reflection, and so strongly addicted 
to sentiments of right and wrong, that their at- 
tachment to a public cause can rarely be se- 
cured, or their animosity he kept alive, unless 
their understandings are engaged by some ap- 
pearance of truth and rectitude. — Bobert Hall. 
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Falsehood and delusion are allowed in no 
case whatever 5 but, as in the exercise of all the 
virtues, there is an economy of truth. It is a 
sort of temperance, by which a man speaks 
truth with measure, that he may speak it the 
longer. — Burke. 

Truly, I see he that will but stand to the 
truth, it will carry him out. — Ocorge Fox. 

Truth is the skeleton of appearances. — 

Alfred do dhisset. 

Truth should never strike her topsails in 
comnlinient to ignorance or sophistry. — 

Father Taylor. 

0 Truth ! pure and sacred virgin, when wilt 
thou be worthily revered ? 0 Goddess, who 
instructs us, why didst thou put thy palace in 
a well ? — Voltaire. 


Infinite tnith, the life of my desires, come 
from the sky, and join thyself to me ! — 

Dr. Waits. 


It is only when one is thoroughly true that 
there can be purity and freedom. Falsehood 
always punishes itself. — Auerhach. 

Love and tnith, whose light and blessing 
every reverent heart may know. — 

W. W. Story. 

Truth is congenial to man. Moral truth is 
then most consummate when, like beauty, it 
commends itself without argument. The righ- 
teous not only does right, but loves to do right. 

F. W. Newman. 


Truth for authority, not authority for truth. 

Luorciia, Mott. 


Truth is to be sought with a mind purified 
from the passions of file body. Having over- 
come evil things, thou shalt oxperiemm the 
union of the immortal divinity with the mortal 
man. — Pythagoras. 


Truth is the daughter of Time. — MazzinL \ 

’Wq rejoice in hunting truth in company, as 
in hunting game. — Themistius. 

There is something very sublime, though 
very fanciful, in Plato’s *description of the 
Supreme Being, — that truth is his body and 
light his shadow. According to this definition 
there is nothing so contradictory to his nature 
as error and falsehood. — Addi$m%, 


Truth, like the juice of the poppy, in small 
quantities, calms men ; in large, heats and ir- 
ritates them, and is attended by fatal conse- 
quences in its excess. — Landor. 

Ko great truth bursts u])on man without hav- 
ing its hemisphere of darkness and sorrow. ■ — 

Chapin. 

Truth is the edict of God. — E. TV. Shaw. 

Truth is so related and correlated that no 
department of her realm is wholly isolated. — 
James A. Garfield. 


In order to discover tmlli, wemust be truth- 
ful ourselves, and nni.st wedconui those who 
point out our <nToi\s as heartily as those who 
approve and confirm our discoveries. — 

Max Muller , 

Tlio deepest truths arci best read l)etwoen the 
lines, and for the most i){irt rcCusu to be written. 

AkoU. 


Attach thyself to truth, ; defend justice ; re- 
joice in the bcautirul. TJuit which (lomos to 
tliec with time, tinui will lak(^ away ; that 
which is eternal will remain in tliy lu'art. — 

fijscdtw Tegner. 

Search far the truth is tln^ nobhist oriciipation 
of man ; its publication, a duly. - ■■ 

Mine, (h Sta^L 

Truth is a good dog ; but Inniwe of harking 
too clos(3 to the Iuu'Ih ofenaor, lest you get your 
brains kicked out. - ” ihleridge. 

The dictum that tniLli always trminpbH over 
persecution is one of thasi^ fahsdiootls 

which men repeat after on(‘. nuotluw till they 
pass into cmnnianjdae.cs, but wlibdx all cxpoii- 
enco refutes. Stuart Mill. 

Truth doth. Ho in tht3 deimest |>it8 ; and wluin 
it is obtained, it ueedB nmcli jufming. — 

^ MenwerUus. 

Tiuth takes 310 account of centuries. — 

WonUworih. 

Bodies arc cleansed by water ; the mind is 
puiified by truth. — Horace Mann. 


Did the Almighty, holding in his right hand 
truth, and in his left hand seatijli after truth, 
deign to proffer me the one 1 might prefer, in 
all humility, but without hesitation, 1 should 
request search after truth. — Lming. 
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It is said that truth is often eclipsed, but 
never extinguished. — Limj^ 

I have found out the art of deceiving diplo- 
matists : I speak the truth, and I am certain 
they will not believe me. ■ Goimt Oavoior, 

The way we find out truth is by others* 
mistakes. — Selden. 

If I had a device, it wouhl be the true, the 
true only, leaving the beautiful and the good 
to settle matters afterwards as best they could. 

Samte-BenvG. 


Without courage there cannot bo truth, and 
without truth there can ho no other virtue. — 
Sir Walter ScotL 

Truth is a torch, hut a t(UTible one ; often- 
tiinos so terrible that the natui’al instinct of us 
all is to give a side-glance with blinking eye, 
l(^st, looking it fairly in the face, the strong 
glare rniglit blind us. •— Oocthe. 

TTnpuesiionable truth is sweet, though it 
were the announcement of our dissolution. — 

2%orcatt. 


Truth alone wounds. — Napohon I. 

Truth ! truth warns of threatening danger ,* 
it is malice that s|)<'aks only ol the past. • — 

Schiller, 


I?ur 0 truth is for Clod alone. — Lessing, 


The way of truth is like a great road. It is 
not difficult to know it. The evil is only that 
men will not seek it. Do you go home and 
search for it. — Me7ichf3. 

Error belongs to libraries ; truth to the 
human mind. — Goethe. 

Truth only needs to be for once spoken out ; 
and there’s such music in her, such strange 
rhythm, as makes men’s memories her joyous 
slaves. — Lowell. 

One who teaches great truths should also 
live up to the doctrine he professes. — 

Hosea Ballou. 


Sacrifice life to truth. — 

A little mixture of truth is sujfiicient to gull 
the vulgar crowd. — Voltaire. 


Truth has not such an urgent air. — 

Boileau. 


It is observable that the greatest truths are 
commonly the simplest. — 8kju.r. 


You need not tell all the truth, unless to 
those who have a right to know it ; but let all 
you toll be truth. — Horace Mmm. 


Truth irritates those only whom it enlightens 
but does not convert. — Qaesyiel. 


All iirnths are not to bo spoken ; nevertheless 
it is nlways good to hoar them. — ^ ^ , 

Mme. dii. Beffand. 


Ood^s word lasts forever. — 

Ulric w% WUrtemherg, 


Tf I bold my liand full of trtrths, I should be 
tuirofnl how I opcmcMl it. — IfontcneUe. 

Morality has need, that it may bo well re- 
eeiviul, of'iho nuisk of fable and the charm of 
poetry : truth rdeases less when it is naked ,* 
and il is the only virgin whom wo best like to 
see a little clothed. — Botglers. 


There k but one poetry, — true poetry. — 

Goethe. 


0 Truth who art Eternity ! and Love who art 
Truth 1 and Eternity who art Love ! thou art 
my God ; to thee flo I sigh night and day. 
When I first knew thee, thou liftedst me up, 
that I might see there was somewhat for me to 
seo, and that I was not yet such as to see. — 

St. A%i>gusUm. 

Truth, like the sun, submits to be obscured; 
bixt, like the sun, only for a time. — Bovk. 


Truth is easy ; and the light shines clear in 
hearts kept open, honest, and sincere. — 

Ahraham Coles. 


Truth in the end shall shine divinely clear; 
but sad the darkness till those times appear. — 

Crahhe. 


Every man has a right to utter what ho 
thinks truth, and every other man has a right 
to knock hitn down for it. Martyrdom xa tho 
tost. — Dr. Johnson. 


Truth is tho soureo of every good to gods and 
men. Ho who oxpcc'.ts to he blessed and fortn- 
nate in this worhi sbould be^ a partaker of it 
from the earliest moment of his life. — Plato, 


88 
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It is easier to be mistaken about the true 
than the beautiful. — Joubert. 

Truth is the summit of being. — JEmerson. 

If thou art wise, incline to truth: for truth, 
not the semblance, remains in its place. — 

Saadi. 

Truth only smells sweet forever ; and illu- 
sions, however innocent, are deadly as the 
canker-worm. — Fronde. 

Point thy tongue on tlio anvil of truth. — 

Findar. 


If circTim stances lead me, I wHl find where 
trutli is hid, though it were hid indeed within 
the centre. — Shakspcare. 

Truth is always straightforward. — 

Sophocles. 

One truth discovered is immortal, and en- 
titles its author to he so ; for, like a new sub- 
stance in nature, it cannot he destroyed. — - 

ffazhU. 


Truths that wake to perish never. — 

Wordsworth. 


Since triithfnlncss, ns a eonsoious virtue and 
sacrifice, is the blossom, nay, the pollen, ^of the 
whole moral growth, it can only grow with its 
growth, and open when it ha.s reached its 
height. — llichi&r. 

Verity is nudity. — Mfrcd dc Mxmd. 

Truth is the highest thing that man may 
keep. — Gliauccr. 

Lay thy face low on the threshold of truth. — 

Feisi. 

The first great work is that yourself may to 
your.self he true. — Iloscommon, 


God offers to every mind its choice between 
truth and repose. Take which you please, and 
you can never have both. — Fmcrso%, 


Truth and a soul that is ready for truth 
meet like the fuel and the flame. — 

Fhillifs BtooJch. 

Whenever you look at human naturo in 
masses, you find every truth met by a counter 
truth, and both e(|uaily true. — 

Charles Buxton. 


Truth is quite beyond the reach of satire. 
There is so brave a simplicity in her, that she 
can no more bo made ridiculous than an oak or 
a pine. — Lowell. 

All truth is precious, if not all divine ; and 
what dilates the powers must needs refine. — 

Cowper. 

As scarce as truth is, the supply has always 
been in excess of the demand. — 11. W- Shaw. 

A departure from the truth was hardly ever 
known to be a single one. — llichardson. 

Truth needs no flowers of speech. — Pope. 

Truth and justico arc the immutable laws of 
social order. — Laplace. 

Truth gathers itself spotless and unhurt after 
all our surrenders and contienhnenta and par- 
tisanship ; never hurt by the treachery or rain 
of its best defenders, whether Luther, or wil- 
liam Penn, or St Paul. Fmcnm. 

Old truths arc always new to u.s if they 
come with the smell of heaveu upon tlimn. -- 

Jhmyan . 


All high truth is ])oetry. Take tins roHulia 
of s(‘.ienco : they glow with Ix'iiuty, cold and 
hard as are the methods of reaching tlunn. — 
Charles Jhmkm * 

Truth never turns to rebuke falsehood ; lier 
own straiglitforwardnesH is the sovoresi corree- 
.tion. — Thoreau. 

0 truth divine ! enlightened by thy ray, I 
m’ono and guess no niori), but see my way. - 
” JrkdhnoL 

Clear and round dealing is tho honor of man’H 
nature; tim inixturo of falstfiiood is like alloy 
in coin of gold and nilvor, which may make th<‘ 
metal work the hotter, but it (‘nibaseth it. 

Jfman. 


Truth is unwokome, however divine, —• 

(hwptf. 

It is not always necesHury that truth should 
he omhodied ; enough if ft liover, Hjiirit-like, 
around us and prochuas harmony, if it float 
through the air liki’s th<‘- swiadly Bolemn chitin* 
iiig of a minster hell. — - OoeJhe. 

Veracity is a |)lnnt of Paradise, and the 
seeds have never flourished beyond the walls. 

George Eliot 
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Men are as cold as ice to the truth, hot as fire 
to falsehood. — La Fontaine, 


To the position of Tally, that if virtue could 
he seen she must be loved, may be added, that 
if truth could be heard she must be obeyed. — 

Lr, Johnson. 


All men wish to have truth on their side ; 
but lew to be on the side of truth. — WhaUlij. 

Where truth is, there is God himself. — 

Uev'oantes. 


Eve.rywhore truth is one, and error manifold, 
as there IkS only one health and a thousand 
diseases. — J, Petit- Sonn. 

Lot authors write for glory or reward ; truth 
is well paid when she is sung and heard. — 

P'lshop Corbet. 

The expression of truth is simplicity. — 

Seneca. 


Important truths still let your fables hold, 
and moral mysteries with art unfold. — 

Qranville. 


Truth comes home to the mind so naturally, 
that whc3n we learn it for the first time it 
seems as though we did no moro than recall it 
to our memory. — Fontmdle. 

Truth severe, by fairy fiction dressed. — 

Gray. 

Forgetting that the only eternal part for man 
to acd is man, and tMit the only immutable 
greatness is trutli. — Lamartine. 

All truths are not to be repeated ; still it is 
well to hoar them. Mme. dtt JDcffand. 

Nothing so beautiful as trutli. — Descartes. 

Truth and reason constitute that iiitollcctual 
gold that defies dostructiou. — Dr. Johnson. 

it is in the deiiermination to obey the truth, 
and to follow wlicrcver she may ksad, that the 
genuine love of trutli consists. — Whately. 

Truth stretches, but docs not break. — 

Cervantes. 


In troubled water you can scarce see your 
face, or s(3c it very little, till the water bo quiet 
and stand still ; so in troublcul times you can 
see littfe truth ; when times are quiet and 
settled, Hhen truth appears. ’^--Selden. 


The simplest and most familiar truth seems 
new and wonderful the instant we ourselves 
experience it for the first time. — 

Marie Fh i icr-Fschenbach. 

The very essence of truth is plainness and 
brightness ; the darkness and crookedness is 
our own. — Milton. 

Truth hath a quiet breast. — ShaJespeare. 

Truth takes the stamp of the souls it enters. 
It is rigorous and rough in arid souls, hut 
tempers and softens itself in loving natures. — 

Jouhert. 


Truth has rough flavors if we bite through. — 

George Eliot, 

Some people look upon truth as an invalid, 
who can only take the air in a close carriage, 
with a gentleman in a black coat on the box. — 

0 . JV. Holmes. 


Receiving a new truth is adding a new sense. 

Liebig. 

By the knowledge of truth and exercise of 
virtue, man, among the creatures of this world, 
aspireth to the greatest conformity with God. — 

Hooker. 


Truth cruslied to (^arfch shall rise again. — 

Bryant. 

While it is so clifllcult to learn the spring 
and motives of some facts, it is no wonder they 
should 1)0 so grossly misrepresented to the 
public by curiously inquisitive heads. — Swift. 

'T is strange, but true ; for truth is always 
strange, — stranger than fiction. — Byron. 

The firmest and noblest ground on which 
people can live is truth : the real with the real ; 
a ground on wliich nothing is assumed, but 
where they speak and think and do what they 
must, because they are so and not otherwise. — 

Emerson* 


Truth should be tlic first lesson of the child 
and the last aspiration of manhood. — Whittier. 

Truth is tough. It will not break like a 
bubble, at a touch ; nay, you may kick it 
about all day like a football, mid it will be 
round and full ct evening. Boos not Mr. 
Bryant say that Truth gets well if she is run 
over by a locomotive, while Error dies of lock- 
iaw if she scratches her finger ? — 

0 . W.Hohnes. 
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The only amaranthine flower on eartli is 
virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth. — 

Gowper. 


Abstract truth is the eye of reason, — 

jRoiisseau, 


All that happens in the world of Nature and 
man, — every war, every peace, every horn of 
prosperity, every horn of adversity, every 
election, every death, every life, every success 
and every failure, all change, all permanence, 
the perished leaf, the unutterable glory of 
stars, — all things speak truth to the thought- 
ful spirit. — Eufus Ukoate. 

TWIIiIG-HT. 

The lengthening shadows wait the first pale 
stars of twilight. — 0. W. Hohnes, 


The hahbling day has touched the hem of 
night’s garment, and, weary and still, drops 
asleep in her bosom. — Longfellow. 


Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy. 

Bhakspearc. 


Twilight is like death ; the dai'k portal of 
night comes upon us, to open again in the 
glorious morning of immortality. — JmnesMlis. 


Twilight gray hath in her sober livery all 
things clad. — Milton. 


And not a breath' crept through the rosy air, 
and yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with 
prayer. — Byron. 

Faint and sweet thy light falls round the 
peasant’s homeward feet. — Mrs. Norton. 


Twilight makes us pensive ; Aurora is the 
goddess of activity ; despair curses at mid- 
night ; hope blesses at noon — BeaconsjieM. 


In the June twilight, in the soft gray twi- 
light, the yellow sim-glow trembling through 
the rainy eve. — Miss Mnlock. 


As thus into the quiet night the twilight 
lapsed away. — Whittier. 


The day is done ; and slowly from the scene 
the stooi)ing sun npgfithers his spent shafts, 
and puts them back into his golden quiver ! — 

Longfellow. 


Parting day dies like the dolphin, whom 
each pang imbues with a new color as it gasps 
away, the last still loveliest, till ’t is gone, and 
all is gray. — Byron. 

Of evening tinct the purple-streaming ame- 
thyst is thine. — Thomson. 

Fair, fleeting sister of the mournful night. — 

Mrs. Norton, 


Twilight’s soft dews steal o’er the village 
green, with magic tints to harmonize the sijene. 

liogers. 

Last of the hours that track the fading day. — 
Mrs. Badcliffe. 

Now the soft hour of walking comes ; for 
him wdro lonely loves to seek the distant hills, 
and there converse with Nature. — Thomson. 


The skies yet blushing with departed light.*— 

Pope,* 

Softly the evening came. Tin? sim from the 
■western horizon, like a magician, extended his 
golden w^and o’er the landscape. — Longfellow. 


The gaudy, blabbing, and romorseful day is 
crept into the bosom of the sea. Bhakspeare. 

The sim, declined, was hastening now with 
prone career to the o(M^an ishss, and in tlio 
ascending H<jale of heaven the stars that usher 
evening rose. — Milton. 

TYBANNTY. 

A king rules as he ought, a tyrant as ho lists; 
a king to th(^ profit of all, a tyrant only to plcsase 
a fevr. — Aristotle. 


Hardness ever of hardness is mother. 

Bhakspeare, 

Tho tyrant, it has been said, is but a slave 
turned inside out. Banvucl Binilcs. 

It is not the rigor, but tln^ inexpediency, of 
laws anti acts of authority, which makes tiicm 
tyrannical. — Paky. 


It is the nature of tyranny and rapacity 
never to learn modtu'ation from the ill-smicess 
of first o]mressionB ; on the contrary, all op- 
pressors, all men thinking highly of tlio nn^tliods 
dictated by their nature, attribute tho frustra- 
tion of their desires to the want of sufficient 
rigor. — Burke* 
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He who strikes terror into others is himself 
in continual fear. — Claudianus. 


Tyrants have not yet discovered any chains 
that can fetter the mind. — Colton. 

Love reigns a very tyrant in my heart. — 

Otway. 

Arbitrary power is most easily established 
on the ruins of liberty abused to licentiousness. 

Washington. 

0 nation miserable, with an untitled tyrant 
bloody-sooptrcd, when shalt thou see thy whole- 
some days again ? — Shakspearc. 

Of all the tyrants that the world affords, our 
own affections are the fiercest lords. — 

JEarl of Sterling. 

Still when the lust of tyrant power succeeds, 
some Athens perishes, or some Tully bleeds. — 

Pope. 

Bo sure there are domestic tyrants also. — 

Thackeray. 

The most insupportable of tyrants exclaim 
against tlie exorcise of arbitrary power. — 

L'Estrangc. 


He that by harshness of nature rules his 
family with an iron hand is as truly a tyrant 
as he who misgoverns a nation. — Scncca. 

Oppressive government is more cruel than 
a tiger, — Confucius. 

A wicked tyrant is better than a wicked war. 

Licthcr. 


The sovereign is called a tyrant who knows 
no law but his caprice. — Voltaire. 


The most imperious masters over their own 
servants are at the same time the most abject 
slaves to the servants of others. — Smeca. 


Whoever is right, the persecutor must be 
wrong. — William Penn. 


Bad laws are the worst sort of tyranny. — 

Burke. 


Where the hand of tyranny is long we do not 
see the lips of men open with laughter. — Saadi. 


Unlimited powder corrupts the possessor ; and 
this I know, that, where law ends, there tyranny 
begins. — Chatham. 


u. 


UG-LINEISS, 

There are no ugly women ; there are only 
women who do not know how to look pretty. — 
Antoine Bernjer. 

Ugliness is a letter of credit for some special 
purposes. — Chesterfield. 

Some men’s ugliness is hard to beat. — 

G. D. Prentice. 


An ugly face and the want of exterior beauty 
nen orally increases the interior beauty. — 

Chatfield. 

Nothing is irredeemably ugly but sin. — 

Balzac. 


Though ugliness bo the opposite of beauty, 
it is not the opposite to ju’oportion and fitness ; 
for it is possible that a thing may bo very ugly 
with any proportions, and with a periect fitness 
for any use. — Burke. 


Nature has hardly formed a woman ugly 
enough to be insensible to flattery upon her 
person. — Chesterfield. 

Few persons comprehend the power of ugli- 
ness, — Miraheau. 

Nobody’s sweetheari is ugly. — J. J. VadL 

I do not know that she was virtuous ; but 
she was always ugly, and with a w'oman, that 
is half the battle. — Ileinrieh Heine. 

An ugly woman in a rich habit set out with 
jewels, nothing can become. — Bryden. 

Men and women make their own beauty or 
ugliness. Bulwer speaks in one of his novels 
of a man who “was uglier than he had any 
business to be ; ” and if we could but read it, 
every human being carries his life in his face, 
and is good-looking or the reverse, as that life 
has been good or evil. — Alexander Smith. 
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UNDERSTANDING. 


If an ugly woman of w’it and worth cannot 
be loved until she is known, a beautiful fool 
will cease to please when she is found out. — 

Ayto7u 

Better an ugly face than an ugly mind. — 

James Ellis, 


Lord Chesterfield designated ugly women as 
the third sex j how shall we jdace ugly men ? — 
Amia Cora Mowatt. 


Ugliness, after virtue, is the best guardian 
of a young woman. — Mme, de Gmlis. 

There is a sort of charm in ugliness, if the 
person has some redeeming qualities and is only 
ugly enough. — H. W, Shdiv, 

Absolute and entire ugliness is rare. — 

Bushin. 


Homeliness has its advantage over its enemy, 
personal beauty ; it is as diflicult lor an ugly 
woman to be calumniated as for a pretty woman 
not to be. — JStahl. 


Proper deformity seems not in the fiend so 
horrid as in woman, — Shahspeate. 


Nothing keeps me in such awe as perfect 
beauty ; now, there is something consoling and 
encouraging in ugliness. — Sheridan. 


The ugliest man was he who came to Troy ; 
with S(xuinting eyes and one distorted foot. — 
Homer. 

Wrinkles and ilhnature together make a 
woman hideous. — Ohawfort. 

Both beauty and ugliness are equally to bo 
dreaded ; the one as a dangerous gift, the other 
as a melancholy affliction. — Eliza Cook. 


Their dull ribaldry must bo offensive to any 
one who does not, for the sake of the sin, pax'- 
don the ugliness of its circumstances. — Soitih. 


Oh, I have passed a miserable night, so full of 
ugly sights, of ghastly dreams ! — Shahspearc. 


Absolute ugliness is admitted as rarely as 
erfect beauty ; but degrees of it more or less 
istinct are associated with whatever has the 
nature of death and sin, just as beauty is asso- 
ciated with what has the nature of virtue and 
of life, — Bushin. 


In Nature there ’s no blemish but the mind ; 
none can be called deformed but the unkind. — 
Shakspeare. 

Ugliness without tact is horrible. — 

Hawthorne. 

UNANIMITY. 

When all shoot at one mark, the gods join 
in the combat. — Emerson. 


By union the smallest States thrive ; by dis- 
cord the greatest are destroyed. — Sallust, 


All concord 's horn of contraries. — 

Ben Jonson. 


Two souls with but a single tliought, two 
hearts that beat as one. — Maria Lovell. 


Unanimity is the mistress of stnmgth. — 

Lamartine. 


The multitude which does ixot redtmo itself 
to unity is confusion excmpliflod. BascaL 

tTNBEIiIEF. 

I would rather dwell in the, dim fog of super- 
.stition than 'in air randi(5(l to nothing by the 
air-pump of unbelief. — Uichier. 


Unbelief is blind. - MiUon. 


Men always grow vicious before they become 
unbelievers. — Swift. 


Doubt that creed which you cannot reduce to 
practice. — Hosea Ballou. 

The fearful unbelief is imbdiof in yourself.— • 

OarlyU. 

Faith always implies the disbtdiof of a lesser 
fact in favor of a gr<?at(U ’. (), JV. Holmes, 

More strange than true ; I mwer may believe 
those untifpte fables, nor these fairy toys. — - 

Shakspeare. 

There is no strengtli in unbeliet Even the 
unbelief of what is false is no source of might. 
It is the truth shining from behind that gives 
the strength to disbelief. — George Macdonald. 

tJNDEBSTANDING. 

The understanding also hath its idiosyncrasies 
os well as other faculties. — GlanvUL 
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UNFAITHFULNESS. 


The eye of the understanding is like the eye 
of the sense ; for as you may see great objects 
through small crannies or holes, so you may see 
groat axioms of Nature through small and con- 
temptible instances. — Bacon. 


They understand but little who understand 
only what c^ln be explained. — 

Marie Ehncr-EsclienbacTi. 


It is the understanding that sees and hears; 
it is the understanding that improves every- 
thing, that orders everything, and that acts, 
rules, and reigns. — E^piclmrmus. 


Humility is the light of the understanding. — 

Bunyan. 


Do not crowd the understanding ; it can com- 
prehend so much and no more. A pint pot 
will not coiitaiu the measure of a quart. — 

J. Petit-Senn^ 


Fools usually know best that which the wise 
despair of over comprehending. — 

Marie Ehier-Escheiibach. 


Things divine are not attainable by mortals 
who understand sensual things, but only the 
light-armed arrive at the summit. — Zoroaster. 


The power of perception is that which we call 
the understanding. — Locke. 


He who calls in the aid of an equal under- 
standing doubles his own, and he who profits of 
a superior understanding raises his })owcrs to a 
level with the height of tlie superior uuderstaiid- 
iug he unites with. — Burke. 

His understanding at the best is of the 
middling HizQ. — MfL 


The understanding of some men is clear, that 
of others brilliant. The former illumines its 
surroundings ; the latter obscures them. — 

Marie Ebner-Eschcnbach. 


In its wider acceptation, understanding is the 
entire power of perceiving and conceiving, ex- 
clusive of the sensibility,— the power of dealing 
with the imi)r(;s8ion8 of sense, and composing 
them into wholes, according to a law of unity ; 
and in its most comprehensive meaning it in- 
cludes even simple apprehension. — 

Coleridge. 


Till we perceive by our own understandings, 
we are as much in the dark as before. — Locke. 


Fully to understand a grand and beautiful 
thought requires, perhaps, as much time as to 
conceive it. — Joubert. 


Whatever we well understand we express 
clearly, and words flow with ease. — Boileau. 


Obtuseness is the rule, not the exception. — 
Mme. Eufresnoy. 

It is by no means necessary to understand 
things to speak confidently about them. — 

Beaumarchais. 

What we do not understand we do not 
possess. — Goethe. 

We can sometimes love what we do not 
understand, but it is impossible completely to 
understand what we do not love. — 

Mrs. Jameson. 


Women have the understanding of the heart, 
which is better than that of the head. — Bogers. 

UNFAITHFULNESS. 

Such an act, that blurs tbe grace and blush 
of modesty, calls virtue hypociite, takes off the 
rose from the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
and sets a blister there. — Shaksjocare. 


Infidelity, like death, admits of no degrees. — 
3Ime. de Girardin. 


Tbe firmest purpose of a woman's heart to 
well-timed, artful flattery may yield. — Lillo. 


Doubt the man who swears to his devotion. — 
Mme. de CoUt. 


Stealing her soul with many vows of faith, 
and ne’er a true one. — Shakspeare. 


It is to be feared that they who many where 
they do not love, will love where they do not 
marry. — Tho^nas Fuller. 

How easy it is for the proper-false in women’s 
waxen hearts to set their forms! — Shaksjpeare. 


0 fatal beauty ! why art thou bestowed on 
hapless woman still to make her wretched ? 
Betrayed by thee, how many are undone ! — 

Patterson. 
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USEFULNESS. 


The reason why women grown had are worse 
than men is hecause it is the best that turns 
to the worst. — Dumas, Fils. 


We pardon infidelities, but we do not forget 
them. — Mme. de la Fayette. 


How delightful it would be to love if one 
loved always 1 But alas ! there are no eternal 
loves. — Mile. Soitd&ri. 


There’s no trust, no faith, no honesty, in 
men ; all perjured, all forsworn, all nought, all 
dissemblers. — Sha'ks;peaTe. 

UNHAPPIISrESS. 

The most unhappy of all men is he who 
believes himself to be so. — Henry Home, 

Man’s unhappiness, as I construe it, comes 
of his greatness : it is because there is an In- 
finite in him, which with all his cunning ho 
cannot quite l3ury under the finite. — Carlyle. 


Oh, give me thy hand, one writ with me in 
sour misfortune’s book ! — Shakspeare. 

The good time when I was unhappy. — 

Mmc. Sophie Arnould. 

The wretched hasten to hear of their own 
miseries. — Seneca. 


Wliat thing so good which not some harm 
may bring ? — Earl of Sterling. 


What do people mean when they talk about 
unhappiness ? It is not so much unhappiness 
as impatience that from time to time possesses 
men, and then they choose to call themselves 
miserable. — Qoethe. 


True happiness is exotic ; its birthplace is 
in heaven ; unhappiness is of native growth, — 

Du Cmar. 

UNTIOK. 

God plans all perfect combinations. — 

David Brainard. 


Unite ; for combination is stronger than 
witchcraft. — Toussamt rOuverticre. 


The force of union conquers all. — Homer. 


The multitude which does not reduce itself to 
unity is confusion. — Fascal. 

Nothing is fair or good alone. — Emerson, 


UHKIHDNrESS. 

There is nothing that needs to be said in an 
unkind manner. — Hosca Ballou. 


Hardness ever of hardiness is mother. — 

. Shalcspeare. 


Unkind language is sure to produce the 
fruits of unkindnesa, — that is, suficring in the 
bosom of others. — Jcroivy Bentham. 


In Nature there 's no blemish but the mind ; 
none can be called deformed but the unkind. — 

Shalcspeare. 


And in their height of kindness arc unkind. 

Young. 


Eich gifts wax poor when givers prove un- 
kind. — Shakspeara. 


A real gri(5f I ne’er can find till thou pro vest 
perjured or unkind. — Prior. 

UNSBIiFISHNESS. 

The secret of being loved is in being lovely ; 
and the .secret of bt'ing lovely is in being un- 
selfish. — J. G. lloUand. 


Self-abnegation is a trait most often seen in 
w^omon, rarely in niori. — Achilles PoinceloL 

Ho who is wise ])uts aside all claims which 
may dissipate his attention, and confining him- 
self to one^ branch excels in that. — • Goethe. 


There is but one virtue, -—tho eternal sacrifice 
of self. — George Sand. 


The essence of true nobility is neglect of self. 
Let the thought of stdf pass in, anti the beauty 
of mat action is gone, like the bloom from a 
soiled liower. — Froude, 

TJSEEiriiB’ESS. 

It is my humble prayer that I may be of 
some use in my day and generation. 

Hosea Ballou, 


Have I done aught of value to my fellow- 
men ? Then have 1 done much for myself. — 

* Lavatcr. 
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VALENTINES. 


The useful and the beautiful are never far 
apart. — Feriander. 

Live for something. — Chalmers. 

When the air balloon was first discovered, 
some one flippantly asked Dr. Franklin what 
was the use of it. The Doctor answered this 
question by asking another : What is the use 
of a new-born infant ? It may become a man.” — 

Colton. 


The ancient Greeks had a saying that the 
useful and the beautiful were always allied. — 

TucJccrman. 


The great aim of human life. — Horace Mann. 


Nothing in this world is so good as useful- 
ness. It binds your fellow-creatures to you, 
and you to them ; it tends to the improvement 
of yo'ur own character ; and it gives you a real 
importance in society, much beyond what any 
artificial station can bestow. — 

Sir Benjamin Brodie. 

xrsuBV. 

Extra interest signifies extra risk. — 

Wellington. 

Usury is the land-shark and devil-fish of 
commerce. — J. L, Basford, 


Usury dulls and damps all industries, im- 
provements, and new inventions, wherein money 
would he stirring if it were not for this slug. — 

Bacon. 


The synonyme of usury is min. — 

Dr. Johnson. 


Many have made witty invectives against 
usury. They say that it is a pity the devil should 
have God’s part, which is the tithe ; that the 
usurer is the greatest Sabbath-breaker, because 
his plough goeth every Sunday. — Bacon. 

UTILITV. 

Use almost can change the stamp of Nature. 

Bhaksfeare. 


Of all parts of wisdom the practice is the 
best. — Tillotson. 


The superfluous, a thing highly necessary. — 

Voltaire. 


The use of a thing is onlj^ a part of its 
significance. To know anything thoroughly, 
to have the full command "^of it in all its ap- 
pliances, we must study it on its own account, 
independently of any special application. — 

Goethe. 


V. 


VAOILLATIOBT. 

The resolution of the combat is seldom equal 
to the vehemence of the charge. — Dr. Johnson- 


It is as common for men to change their taste 
as it is uncommon for them to change their 
inclination. — Bodt^efoucanld. 


The fickle populace have no fixed principles- 

Claudimviis. 


Ho wears his faith but as the fashion of his 
hat ; it ever changes with the next block, — 

Shaks^peare- 


Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel. — 

Bible. 


Vaojllation is the prominent feature of weak- 
ness of character. — Voltaire. 


VAGRANT. 

A vagrant is everywhere at home. — Martial. 

An honest man is seldom a vagrant. — Cato. 

The true vagrant is the only king above all 
comparison. — Lessing. 

Beware of those who are homeless from choice. 

Southey. 

That beauteous Emma vagrant courses took. 

Prior. 

VALENTINES, 

Now all Nature seemed in love, and birds had 
drawn their valentines. — Sir Henry Wotton. 


Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop 
Valentine ! great is thy name in the ruhric. 
Like unto thee, assuredly, there is no other 
mitred father in the calendar. — Lamb. 
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VALOR. 


Oft have I heard both youths and virgins 
say, birds choose their mates and couple too, 
this day. — Merrick, 

Oh, if it be to. choose and call thee mine, 
love, thou art every day iny Valentine I — Mood. 

On paper curiously shaped, scribblers to-day 
of every sort, in verses Valentines ycleped, to 
Venus chime their annual court. — M. G-. Bohn. 


And now the lads and lasses, following the 
example of the birds, bill and coo together. — 

M. fV. Shaw. 


It was Shakspeare’s notion that on this day 
birds begin to couple ; hence probably arose 
the custom of sending fancy love-billets. — 

Washington Irving. 

All birds during the pairing season become 
more or less sentimental, and murmur soft 
nothings in a tone very unlike the griiiding- 
orgau repetition and loudness of their habitual 
song. The crow is very comical as a lover ; 
and to hear him trying to soften his croak to 
the proper Saint- Preux standard has something 
the effect of a Mississippi boatman quoting 
Tennyson. — Lowell. 

VALOR. 

When valor preys on reason, it eats the sword 
it fights with. — Shakspeare. 

Valor consists in the power of self-recovery. — 

Ihnerson. 


Valor in private soldiers is a hazardous trade 
taken up to get a livelihood. — lioche/oucauld. 

Glorious men arc the scorn of wise men, the 
admiration of fools, the idols of parasites, and 
the slaves of their own vaunts. — Bacon. 


Valor is abased by too much loftiness. — 

Sir jP. Sidney. 

It is said of untrue valor that some men’s 
valors are in the eyes of them that look on. — 

Bacon. 


Unsupported by justice, valor is good for 
nothing ; and if all men woi’c just, there would 
be no need of valor. — Jgesilaus 11. 


Valor gives aw'e, and promises protection to 
those who want heart or strength to defend 
themselves. This makes the authority of mom 
among women, and that of a master buc‘k in a 
numerous herd. — Sir W. Xmple. 


True valor is like honesty ; it enters into all 
that a man sees and does. — M. W. Shaw. 

Those who believe that the jwaises which 
arise from valor are sui)crior to those which 
proceed from any other virtues have not con- 
sidered. — Brydon. 


The fear to do base and unworthy things is 
valor. — Ben Jonson. 


The fight of Balaklava, — that was a feat of 
chivalry, liery with consuniniato courage and 
bright with Hashing valor. — Boaconsjidd. 

A sad, wise valor is the brave complexion. ~ 
G cor go Mcrbcrt. 

The mean of true valor li(.‘s between the ex- 
tremes of cowardice and rashness.-— Cervantes. 


To that dauntless itanpor of his mind he 
hath a wisdom that doth guide his valor to act 
in safety. — Shakspeare. 

Valor would cease to bo a virtue if there 
were no injustice. — - AgoHiUms II. 

As much valor is to l)e found in feasting as 
in lighting; and some of our city (uiptains and 
carpet knights will make this good, and prove 
it. — liohert Burton. 


It is hehl that valor is the (iliiefiist virtue, 
and most dignifies tlie haver. Shakspeare. 

True valor lies in the mind, the never-yielding 
purpose, nor owns the blind award of giddy 
fortune. — Thomson. 


Noble Pity lu‘ld bis band awhile, and to their 
elioieo gave spa(‘.(5 whetliitu’ ih(‘ 5 " would prove, 
his valor or lus grace. -»-• Waller. 

In vain dotli valor bhaul, while avarice and 
rai)inc share the land. — - Milton, 

There is always safety in valor. — Mmerson. 

How strangely high (‘udiMivors may he blessed, 
where piety and valor jointly go. - Dryden. 

What’s bravo, wbat’s noble, let’s do it afhu' 
the high Roman fashion, and niak(3 d(?ath proud 
to take ns. — Shakspeim. 

Valor is stability, not of arms and of legs, 
but of courage and thtj soul Montaigne. 

The Spartans do not inquire how many the 
enemy are, but where they are. — Jgis II. 
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VANITY. 


He who has resolved to conquer or die is 
seldom conquered ; such noble despair perishes 
with difficulty. — Corneille. 

Let me die facing the enemy. — Bayard. 
VANITY. 

The fool of vanity ; for her alone he lives, 
loves, writes, and dies but to be known. — 

Canning. 

For let us women be never so ill-favored, I 
imagine that we are always delighted to hear 
ourselves called handsome. — Cervantes, 


Light vanity, insatiate cormorant, consum- 
ing means, soon preys upon itself. — 

ShaJcspeare, 

Nature has cast but two men in the mould 
of stat(5smon, — myself and Mirabeau. After 
that she broke the mould. — Danton. 


Those who live on vanity must not unreason- 
ably expect to die of mortification- — 

Mrs. S. S. Mils. 

Charms, which, like flowers, lie on the sur- 
face and always glitter, easily produce vanity ; 
lionco women, wits, players, soldiers, are vain, 
owing to their presence, figure, and dress. On 
the contrary, other excellences, which lie down 
lik(i gold, and are discovered with difficulty, — 
strength, profoundness of intellect, morality, — 
leave their posaossoi's modest and proud. — 

Bichter. 


What is your sex’s earliest, latest care, your 
heart’s supremo ambition ? To be fair. — 

Lord LyttUton. 

Applaxise which owes to man’s short outlook 
all its charms. — Young. 

There is no limit to the vanity of this world. 
Each spoke in the wheel thinks the whole 
strength of the wheel depends upon it. — 

JL.mSMw. 


Vanity is not half a bad principle, if it will 
but stick to legitimate business Ilalihurton. 


There are women vain of advantages not con- 
nected with their persons, such as birth, rank, 
and fortune ; it is difficult to feel less the 
dignity of the sex. The origin of all women 
may be called celestial, for their power is the 
offspring of the gifts of Nature ; hy yielding 
to pride and ambition tln^y soon destroy the 
ma^o of their charms. — Mme. de JStaM, 


Vanity is the poison of agreeahleness; yet as 
poison, when artfully and properly applied, has 
a salutary effect in medicine, so has vanity in 
the commerce and society of the world. — 

Qreville. 

Oh, the cares of men ! how much emptiness 
there is in human concerns ! — JPersius. 

I doubt if there ever was a man wLo was not 
gratified hy being told that he was liked by the 
women. — JDr. Johnson. 


Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher ; all is 
vanity, — Bible. 

All men are selfish, but the vain man is in 
love with himself. He admires, like the lover’ 
his adored one, everything which to others is 
indiflerent. — Auerbach. 


Vanity is a strange passion; rather than be 
out of a job it will brag of its vices. — 

E. W. Shaw. 


Montaigne’s vanity led him to talk perpetu- 
ally of himself ; and, as often happens to vain 
men, he would rather talk of his own failings 
than of any foreign subject. — Eallam. 

All is vanity, look you; and so the preacher 
is vanity too. — Thackeray. 

Vanity costs money, labor, horses, men, wo- 
men, health and peace, and is still nothing at 
last, — a long way leading nowhere. — Bmerson. 

The soul of this man is in his clothes. — 

Shakspeare. 

Extreme vanity sometimes hides under the 
garb of ultra modesty. — Mrs. Jameson. 

Vanity bids all her sons be brave, and all her 
daughters chaste and courteous. But why do 
wo need her instructions ? Ask the comedian 
who is taught a part which lie does not feel. 

Sterne. 


Vanity has no sex. — Colton. 

Since the well-known victory over the hare 
by the tortoise, the descendants of the tortoise 
think themselves miracles of speed. — 

Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. 


It is vanity which makes the rake at twent 3 % 
the worldly man at forty, and the retired man 
at sixty. We are apt to think that best in 
general for which we find ourselves best fitted 
in particular. — Tope. 
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VANITY. 


The vainest woman is never thoroughly con- 
scious of her beauty till she is loved by the 
man who sets her own passion vibrating in re- 
turn. — George Eliot. 

Where would the power of women be, were 
it not for the vanity of men ? — 

Marie Ebner-Esclienhach. 


Should I publish any favors done me by your 
lordship, I am afraid it would look more like 
vanity than gratitude. — Addison. 

Vanity stands at my elbow, and animates me 
by a thousand agreeable promises. — 

Mrs. Pendarves. 

Vanity is the q[uicksand of reason. — 

George Sand. 

Vanity is a natural object of temptation to a 
woman. — Sivift. 

One of the few things I have always most 
wondered at is that there should be any such 
thing as human vanity. If I had any, I had 
enough to mortify it a few days ago ; for I lost 
my mind for a whole day. — Po^c. 

It would be next to impossible to discover 
a handsome woman who was not also a vain 
woman. — Jouhert. 

In condemning the vanity of women, men 
(‘omplain of the lire they themselves have 
kindled. — LingrUc. 


Our vanities differ as our noses do : all con- 
ceit is not the same conceit, but varies in cor- 
respondence with the minutiiB of mental make 
in which one of us differs from another. — 

George Eliot. 

Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity 
makes us desire the estcjem of others. Blair. 


Our vanity is the constant enemy of our 
dignity. — Mme. Swetchine. 

Oh, frail estate of human things ! — Dryden. 

Vanity and dignity are incompatible with 
each other ; vain women are almost sure to be 
vulnerable. — Alfred de Mmset. 


There was never yet fair woman but she made 
mouths in a glass. — Shahspeare, 

Mme. de Stael was right in saying : A pre- 
tension is a third party." Oh, how true this is! 
There is no Ute-d4Ue in a salon where vanity 
reigns. — Mme, de Girardin, 


Greater mischief happens often from folly, 
meanness, and vanity than from the greater 
sins of avarice and ambition. — Burke. 

Not a vanity is given in vain. — Pope. 

There are some vain persons, that whatever 
goeth alone, or moveth upon greater means, if 
they have never so little hand in it, they think 
it is they tlaat cany it. — Bacon. 

Vanity and rudeness are seldom seen together. 

Lavater. 


Vanity is as ill at ease under indilFcrejuie, as 
tenderness is under the love which it cannot 
return. — George Eliot. 


Vanity is often the unseen spur. — - 

Thackeray. 

Verily, every man at his host state is alto- 
gether vanity. ~ Bible. 

He has not observed on the nature of vanity 
who does not know that it is oitmivorous, — 
that it has no choice in its food, • • ami that it 
is fond to talk <?ven of its own faults and vicjes, 
as what will excite surprise and draw atten- 
tion, and what will pass at worst for openness 
and candor. — Burke, 

We have always pr('.i(‘nHi()UB to fame which, 
in our own hearts, we know to be diHpuia,ble.-» 
'' Ih\ Juhmon. 


After all, what is vanity ? If it nmuns only a 
certain wish to look omfs h(‘st, is it not another 
name for self-respect ? If it mtsam inordinate 
self-udmiration (very rare among ]»orHons with 
some occupation), it is less wicki^d than absurd. 

Mrs. IL It. Ilawm. 


One can never outlive one’s vanity. 

Lady Montagu. 

Imperfections would not be half so nmcih 
taken notice of, if vanity did not make, proc- 
lamation of tlujin. — - IJ Estrange. 

She neglects hesr luairt who too closely studi(‘H 
her glass. 

Let her who is ftdl of beauty and admiration, 
sitting like the (pieen of ffowerw in majesty 
ntnong the daughters of women, let her wateJi 
lest vanity enter her heart, beguiling lutr to 
rest proudly upon her own strength ; let her 
remember that she standeth upon slippery 
places* and be not high-minded hut ftnir. — 

Mrs. Sigourney. 
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VABIETX. 

The charm of London is that you are never 
glad or sorry for ten minutes together; in the 
country you are one or the other for weeks. — 

Lt. Johnson, 


Variety's the very spice of life, that gives it 
all its llavor. — Cow^oer. 


Countless the various species of mankind ; 
countless the shades which separate mind from 
mind. — Gijfprd, 

Variety alone gives joy ; the sweetest meats 
the soonest cloy. — Prior, 


In boohs and love the mind one end pur- 
sues, and only change the exi)iring flame re- 
news. — Gay. 

Where order in variety we see ; and where, 
though all things dilfer, all agree. — Popo* 


All sorts are Injre that all the earth yields, 
variety without end. — Milton. 


All, with one consent, praise new-boni gaw-ds. 

Shalcspcare, 

There is a variety in the tempers of good 
men. — Atterlmry. 

Ladies like variegated tulips show. — Pope, 


Variety is nothing else but a continued 
novelty. — South, 

God hath varied the inclinations of men 
according to the variety of actions to bo per- 
formed. — Sir T. Browne, 


Gods, that never change their state, vary oft 
their love and hate, — Waller. 


Variety is the condition of harmony. — 

James Freeman Clarke, 


That each from other diffons, first confess ; 
next that ho varies from himself no loss. — 

Pope. 

God hath heme varied his bounty so with new 
delights ! — Mllkm. 


The great source of pleasure is variety. Uni- 
formity must tire out at last, though it be 
uniformity of excellence. — Dr. Johnson, 


That divine gift which makes a woman 
charming. — Beaeonsjield. 

The most nniversal quality is diversity. — 

Montaigne. 

There is a grace in wild variety surpassing 
rule and order. — William Mason. 


Tired of the last, and eager of the new. — 

Prior. 


Variety is a positive requisite even in the 
character of our food. — Puskm. 

The lights and shades, whose well-accorded 
strife gives all the strength and color of our 
life. — Pope. 

Even pleasure cloys without variety. — Ovid. 

Therefore doth heaven divide the state of man 
in divers functions, setting endeavor in con- 
tinual motion. — Shakspeare. 

VEHEMENCE. 

Nothing good comes of violence. — Luther, 

Whatever they did, the Elysians were care- 
ful never to be vehement. — Beaeeythsjield. 

Violence does even justice unjustly. — 

Carlyle, 

The greater your real .strength and power, 
the quieter it will be exercised. — Lowell. 

Vehemence without feeling is rant. — 

G. if. Lewes. 


Loud indignation against vice often stands 
for virtue with bigots. — J, Petit-Senn. 

I tremble at his vehemence of temper. — 

Addison. 

VElSTGEAlSrOE. 

The rarer action is in virtue than in ven- 
geance. — Shakspeare. 


In high vengeance there is noble scorn. — 

George FUot, 

Deep, sombre Vengeance is the daughter of 
deep Silence. — Alfieri. 


Vengeance is without foresight. — 

Napoleon I, 

In vengeance is found the abject pleasure of 
an abject mind. — Juvenal, 
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Heat not a furnace for your foe so Eot that 
it do singe yourself. — ShaJcspeare. 

Let the sky fall, so that I be avenged. — 

Corneille, 

VEITTIIiATIOlT. 

There is nothing that this age, from whatever 
standpoint we survey it, needs more, physically, 
intellectually, and morally, than thorough ven- 
tilation. — Iluskin. 


Be careful never to retire to rest in a room 
not properly ventilated. — Horace Mann. 

You cannot breathe too much of the open 
air. — Hr. Ahcrnethy. 

VEXATIOIST. 

Vexations maybe petty, but they are vexa- 
tions still. — Montaigne. 

Your children were vexation to your youth. 

Sliakspeare. 

There are two things which will make us 
happy in this life, if we attend to them. The 
first is, never to vex ourselves about what we 
cannot help ; and the second, never to vex our- 
selves about what we can help. — Ghatfield. 

YICE. 

To vice innocence must always seem only a 
superior kind of chicanery. — Ouida. 

I ne’er heard yet that any of these holder 
vices wanted less impudence to gainsay what 
they dill, than to perform it first. — Shakspeare, 

Spare the person, but lash the vice. ■ — 

Martial 


Human nature is not of itself vicious. —• 

Thomas Paine. 


Yices and frailties eorrect each other, 1ik'‘ 
acids and alkalies. If each vicious man had 
hut one vice, I do not know how the world 
could go on. — Whately, 


The world will tolerate many vices, hut not 
their diminutives. — ArtJmr Helps. 


Yices are often hid under the name of virtues, 
and the practice of them followed by the worst 
consequences. I have seen ladies iiidnlge their 
own ill-humor by being very rude and imper- 
tinent, and think they deserve approbation by 
saying, ** I love to speak the truth.” — 

Lady Montagu. 


It will he found a work of no small difficulty 
to dispossess a vice from the heart, where long 
possession begins to plead prescription. — 

Hacon. 

I prefer an accommodating vice to an obsti- 
nate virtue. — Molihre. 

Yice lives and thrives best by concealment. 

Virgil. 

This is the essential evil of vice : it debases 
a man. — Chapin. 

The vices of some men are magnificent. — 

Lamh. 


One vice worn out makes us wiser than fifty 
tutors. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

Vice, that digs her own voluptuous tomb ! — 

Byron, 

Yice stings u.s, even in oiu^ pleasures ; hut 
virtue consoles us, cvc.n in our pains. Colton. 

Y^iso men will apply their remedies to vices, 
not to names ; to the causi's of livil wliicli are 
jierinancnt, not the occasional organs by which 
they act, anil the transitory modijs in which 
they appear. — Burke. 

Yicc gets more in this vicious world than 
piety. Plctcher. 

Vice in its own pure native ugliness. 

Crahhe. 


It is but a step from compauionshij) to 
slavery when one associutes with viei*. •— 

Ilosca Ballou. 


As a stick, when once it is ilry and stiff you 
may break it, hut you can never bend it into 
a straigbter posture ; so doth the man become 
incorrigible who is settled and stiirened into 
vice. — Barrow. 

Who called thco vieimis was a lying olf ; 
thou art not vicious, for thou art vice itsidf. — 

Martial. 


To sanction vice and hunt decorum down. 

Byron. 

As to the general design of Providence, the 
two extremes of vice may servo (like two oppo- 
site biases) to keep up the balance of ihings. 
Y^hen we sp<‘ak against one capital vice we 
ought to speak against its opposite j the middle 
betwixt both is tlie point for virtue. — Pope. 
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The cunning tempter, by avoiding the gross- 
ness of vice, olteii silences objections. — 

Mmrol, 


It is only in some corner of the brain which 
we leave empty that Vice can obtain a lodging. 
When she knocks at your door be able to say : 
‘‘No room for your ladyship ; pass on.” — 

BiilwQT-Lytton, 

Great parts piroduce great vices as well as 
virtues. — Fldto. 

The reason that men are so slow to confess 
their vices is because they have not yet aban- 
doned them. — JBeeclier, 

Vice repeated is like the wandering wind, 
blows dust in others’ eyes to spread itself. — 

Bhahspmre. 

Vice and virtue chiefly imply the relation of 
our actions to men in this world ; sin and 
holiness ratluu* imply their relation to God and 
the other world. — Dr. Watts, 

Vices are seldom single. — Fodert Rail. 

It is not possible now to keep a 3’'0ung gen- 
tleman from vice by a total ignorance of it, un- 
less you will all his life mew him up in a closet 
and never let him go into company. — LocJcc. 

So blinded are wc by our passions, that we 
suffer more to ho damned than to he saved. — 

Colton- 

We do not despise all those who have vices, 
but wo despise all thoso who have not a single 
vice. — liochefomauld. 

We have all onr vices ; and the best is he 
who with the fewest is oppressed. — Horace, 

The scandalous bronze-lacquer age of hungry 
animalisms, spiritual impotences, and mcn- 
ilacities, will have to run its course, till the 
pit follow it. — Carlyle. 

8 o in the wicked there 's no vice of which 
the saints have not a spice. — Bamuel Butler. 


Wc pardon familiar vices. — Seneca. 


In its primary signification all vice — that is, 
all excess — brings its own puniahmeiit even 
here. By certain fixed, settled, and established 
laws of ilim who is the God of Katiire, excess 
of every kind d(*stvo3''a that constitution that 
temperance would preserve. — Colton. 


Do hut see his vice ; 't is to his virtue a just 
equinox, the one as long as the other. — 

Shajespeare. 

And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice. — 

Thomson. 


Most men are more willing to indulge in easy 
vices than to practise laborious virtues. — 

Dr. Jolmson. 


Vicious actions are npt hurtful because they 
are forbidden, but forbidden because they are 
hurtful. — Franklin. 

VICISSITUDES. 

Sometimes hath the brightest day a cloud : 
and, after summer evermore succeeds barren 
winter, with his wrathful nipping cold ; so cares 
and joj's abound, as seasons fleet. — 

Shakspeare. 

Happy the man who can endure with equa- 
nimity the highest and the lowest fortune. — 

^ Seneca. 

We do not marvel at the sunrise of a joy, 
only at its sunset ! Then, on the other hand, 
we are amazed at the commencement of a sorrow- 
storm ; hut that it should go off in gentle show- 
ers, we think quite natural. — Jliehter. 

Who ordered toil as the. condition of life, 
ordered weariness, ordered sickness, ordered 
poverty, failure, success, — to this man a fore- 
most place, to the other a nameless struggle 
with the crowd; to that a shameful fall, or 
paralyzed limb, or sudden eccidenit ; to each 
some work upon the ground he stands on, 
until he is laid beneath it. — Thackeray, 

Though the Indian ocean abounds in rich 
and rare gems, it does not boast a clearer sky 
nor more unrujSled sea. If there be a shore 
that dreads not the fury of the faithless billows, 
it is some poor and narrow inlet unknown to 
the winds. — Metastasio. 

VICTORY. 

Victory may be honorable to the arms, but 
shameful to tlie counsels, of a nation. — ■ 

Lord Bolinybroke. 

And either victory or else a grave. — 

Shakspeare. 

It is more difficult to look upon victory than 
upon battle. — Sir Walter Scott. 

Csesar’s thrasonical brag of I came, saw, 
and overcame.” — Shakspeare. 
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How ‘beautiful is victory, but bow dear! — 

Boitffiers. 

“ But wbat good came of it at last ?” quotb 
little Peterkin. “Why, that I cannot tell,” 
said be ; “ but ’t was a lamous victory.” — 

Southey, 

Victory or Westminster Abbey. — Nelson, 

It is tbe contest that delights us, and not the 
victory. — Pascal. 

There ’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors. — 
Dekker, 

Whether in chains or in laurels, liberty 
knows nothing but victories. — 

Wendell Phillips, 

Victory belongs to the most persevering. — 

Napoleon 1. 

God on our side, doubt not of victorj^ — 

Shakspeare, 

He went down to the school with a glimmer- 
ing of another lesson in his heart, — the les- 
son that he who has conquered his own coward 
spirit has conquered the whole outward world. 

Thomas JBtcghes. 

VIGHIiAlSrCE. 

It is the enemy who keep the sentinel watch- 
ful. — Mme, Swetchine. . j 


There is a significant Batin proverb, to wit, 
Who will guard the guards ? — M. W, Shaw. 

Vigilance is not only the price of liberty, 
but of success of any sort. — Beecher. 

A prudent person, having to do with a de- 
signing one, will always distrust most when 
appearances are fairest. — Richardson, 

VILBANY. 

Villany, when detected, never gives up, but 
boldly adds impudence to imposture. — 

Goldsmith, 


Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith could 
fix. — Pope, 

Villains are usually the worst casuists, and 
rush into greater crimes to avoid less. Henry 
VIII. committed murder to avoid the imputa- 
tion of adultery ; and in our times, those who 
commit the latter crime attempt to wash off 
the stain of seducing the wife by signifying 
their readiness to shoot the husband, — Colton, 


Fear tbe boisterous savage of passion less 
I than the sedately grinning villain. — Zavater, 

Villany that is vigilant will be an overmatch 
for virtue, if she slumber at her post. — Colton. 

VIBGIIT. 

Poetry, good sir, in my opinion, is like a 
young virgin, very young, and extremely beau- 
tiful, whom divers other virgins — namely, all 
the other sciences — make it their business to 
enrich, polish, and adorn. — Cervantes, 

The young girl who begins to experience the 
necessity of loving seeks to hide it. — 

BeaucMne. 

But eartlilier happy is the rose distilled than 
that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. — 

Shakspeare, 

Virginity is the poetry, not the reality, of 
life. — Lamartine. 


Timorous virgins form a dreadful chimera of 
a husband, as of a creature quite contrary to 
that soft, humble, pliant, easy thing, a lover. — 

Congreve, 

Fasting maids wliose minds are dedicate to 
nothing temporal. — Shakspeare. 

Let the words of a virgin, though in a good 
cause and to a good purpose, be neither violent, 
many, nor first, nor last ; it is l(?ss shame for a 
virgin to he lost in a blushing sileiuje than to 
be found in a bold eloquence. — Q'Uarles, 

Maiden, when sucli a soul as thine is born, 
the morning stars their ancient xnusic niak(^. — 

Lowell. 


llnstained and pure as is the lily, or the 
mountain snow. — Thomson, 


White, cold, virgin snow. — Shakspeare, 

For me it will bo enough that a marble stone 
should declare that a (jueen, having reigned 
such a time, lived and died a virgin.-— 

Qxmn Mizabeth, 

A simple maiden in her flower is worth a 
hundred coats-of-arrns. — Tennyson* 

VIBTTJB. 

However virtuous a woman may be, a com- 
pliment on her virtue is what gives her the 
least pleasure. — Prince de Ligne, 
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He who talks much about virtue in the 
abstract, begins to be suspected ; it is shrewdly 
guessed that where there is great preaching 
there will be little almsgiving. — Cctrlyle, 

Virtue is not hereditary. — Thomas Tame. 

Our virtues, as well as out vices, are often 
scourges for our own backs. — Miss Braddon. 

Heaven made virtue ; man, the appearance. — 

Voltaire. 


Virtue does not consist in the absence of the 
passions, but in the control of them. — 

m W. Shaw. 


The only impregnable citadel of virtue is 
religion ; for there is no bulwark of mere moral- 
ity which some temptation may not overtop, 
or imdermino and destroy. — Sir JP. Sidney. 

Virtue must be the result of self-culture ; the 
gods do not take pupils. — Mme. de Krudener. 

The whole of virtue consists in its practice. — 

Cicero. 


The virtue which has never been attacked by 
temptation is deserving of no monument. — 
Mile, de Scnd6ri. 

It must be admitted that the conception of 
virtue cannot bo separated from the conception 
of happiness-producing conduct. — 

Herbert Spe7iccr. 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul, like seasoned 
timbor, never gives. — Ccorge Herbert 


Ho who dies for virtue does not perish. — 

PlmtuB. 


The true ornament of matrons is virtue, not 
apparel. — Justin. 


Virtue must be asked at any cost and with 
importunity ; prosperity, timidly and with 
resignation. To ask is to receive, when true 
riches are sought. — Joubert 


Virtue is like the polar star, which keeps its 
place, and all stars turn towards it. — Oonfuems. 


Evan virtue is an art ; and even its devotees 
are divided into those who practise it and those 
who are merely amateurs. — 

Marie Ehner-Bschenlach. 


The virtues are natural to all. Seek, and 
you will find them ; neglect, and you will lose 
them. — Mencius. 

The only reward of virtue is virtue. — 

Emerson. 


Virtue is an angel ; hut she is a blind one, 
and must ask of Knowledge to show her the 
pathway that leads to her goal. — Horace Mann. 

Our virtues and vices spring from one root. — 

Goethe. 


Most men admire virtue, who follow not her 
lore. — Milton. 


It would not be easy, even for an unbeliever, 
to find a better translation of the rule of virtue 
from the abstract into the concrete, than to 
endeavor so to live that Christ would approve 
our life. — J. Stuart Mill. 


It is easier to be virtuous than it is to appear 
so, and it pays better. — IL W. Shaio. 

It is easy to be virtuous in prospective. — 

J. Petit-Senn. 


Beware of the virtue which a man boasts is 
his. — Marie Ebncr-Eschenbach. 


Thus, no virtue can be real until it has been 
tried. The gold in the crucible alone is per- 
fect; the loadstone tests the steel; and the 
diamond is tried by the diamond, while true 
metals gleam the brighter in the furnace. — 

Calderon. 


That virtue we appreciate is as much ours as 

another’s. We see so much only as wo possess. 

Thoreau, 


Integrity of life is fame’s best friend. — 

Ifolm Webster. 

The advantage to bo derived from virtue is 
so evident that the wicked practise it from 
sinister motives. — Vauvenargues. 


’Tis virtue makes the Miss, where'er we ' 

dwell. — Collins. 


From this inward esteem for virtue, which 
the noblest cherish, and which the basest can- 
not expel, it follows that virtue is the only 
bond of union on which we can thorouijhly 
depend. Even differences of opinion on minor 
points cannot shake those combinations which 
nave virtue for their foundation and truth for 
their end. — Colton. 

34 
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To be able nnder all circumstances to practise 
five things constitutes perfect virtue : these five 
are gravity, generosity of soul, sincerity, ear- 
nestness, and kindness. — Gonficcnis. 

Most virtue lies between two vices. — Horace, 


Virtue is not a thing you can have by halves; 
it is or it is not. — Balzac. 


I willingly confess that it likes me better 
when I find virtue in a fair lodging than when 
I am bound to seek it in an ill-favored creature. 

Sir P, Sidney. 

0 virtue, I have followed you through life, 
and find you at last but a shade. — Mcripides, 

Virtue is to herself the best rewai’d. — 

Henry Moore. 

Or, if virtue feeble were, Heaven itself would 
stoop to her. — Milton, 

Virtue dwells at the head of a river, to which 
we cannot get hut by rowing against the stream. 

Pelthcm. 


My heart laments that virtue cannot live out 
of the teeth of emulation. — Shakspeare, 

Virtue is voluntai’y, vice involuntary. — 

Plato. 


To be discontented with the divine discon-: 
tent, and to be ashamed with the noble shame, 
is the very germ of the first upgrowth of all 
virtue. — Charles Kingsley. 

She who is more ashamed of dishonesty than, 
of poverty will not be easily overcome. — 

Richardson. 


There is hut one pursuit in life which it is 
in the power of all to follow, and of all to 
attain. It is subject to no disappointments, 
since he that perseveres makes every diiihuilty 
an advancement and every contest a victory ; 
and this is the pursuit of virtue. — Colton. 

True greatness is sovereign wisdom. We are 
never deceived by our virtues. — Lamartine. 

Sincerely to aspire after virtue is to ^ain her, 
and zealously to labor after her wages is to re- 
ceive them. — Colton. 


Wealth is a weak anchor, and glory cannot 
support a man ; this is the law of O'od, that 
virtue only is firm, and cannot he shaken by a 
tempest. — Pythagoras. 


Our virtues live upon our income ; our vices 
consume our capital. — J. Petit-Senn, 

If we should cease to be generous and chari- 
table because another is sordid anti ungrate- 
ful, it would bo much in the power of vice to 
extinguish Christian virtues. — V Estrange. 

Positive virtues are of all others the severest 
and most sublime. — Palcy. 

Content not thyself that thou art virtuous in 
the general ; for one link being wanting, the 
chain is defective. — William Pmin. 

All bow to virtue and then walk away. — 

Ee Finod. 


The paths of virtue, though seldom those of 
worldly gi'eatncss, are always tlH)s(^ of pleasant- 
ness and peace. — Sir Waller Scott. 

AH virtue lies in a power of denying otir own 
desires where reason does not authorize them. — 

Lochc. 

Ycrily, virtue must bo her own reward, as in 
the Socratxc creed ; for she will bring no other 
dower than poa,cc of conscioiiee in Inn* gilt to 
whosoever weds her. “ I have loved justice, 
and fied from iniquity ; whertdbre hen^ I die 
ill exile/' said Hildebrand upon his death-bed. 

Ouida. 


Virtue can see to do what virtue would by her 
own radiant light, though sun and moon wc^re 
in the fiat sea sunk. Milton, 


The virtues, likt^ 11 u; muses, fire always scon 
ill ga’oups. A good jirineiple was mwer found 
solitary in any breast. ■ — Jane Porter. 

Virtue in its grandest aspect is neiilicr more 
nor less tlmn following reason. — Lao-Tze, 

I yet never despair of human virtue. — 

Theodore Pwrher. 

Parley and smTonder signify the same thing 
where virtue and vice arc con corned. 

Mms, dc Maintmon. 


By great and sublime virtues are meant those 
which are called into action on gr(‘at and try- 
ing occasions, which d<?mand the sfuuifico of the 
dearest interests and prospoctH of liuman life, 
and sometimes of life itsoif ; the virtues, in a 
word, which, by theirrarity and spbmdor, draw 
admiration, and have rendered illustrious the 
character of patiiots, martyrs, and confessorB. — 

Rohert Hall 
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Virtue and vice are not arbitrary tilings ; but 
there is a natural and eternal reason for good- 
ness and virtue, and against vice and wicked- 
ness. — Tillotson, 


Oh, let us still the secret joy partake, to fol- 
low virtue even for virtue’s sake ! — Fope. 

Our virtues would be proud if our faults 
whipped them not; and our crimes would despair 
if they were not cherished by our virtues. — 
Shakspoarc. 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad in flesh 
and blood. — Waller, 


0 virtue ! virtue ! as thy joys excel, so are 
thy woes transcendent ; the gross world knows 
not the bliss or misery of either. — Thomson. 

’T is virtue which they want ; and, wanting 
it, honor no gannont to their backs can fit. — 

Ben Jonson. 


"What notliing earthly gives or can destroy, 
the soul’s calm sunshine and the heartfelt joy, 
is virtue’s prize. — Tope. 

The four cardinal virtues are prudence, forti- 
tude, temperance, and justice. --Falcy. 

That man which prizeth virtue for itself, and 
cannot endure to hoist and strike his sails as 
the divers natures of calms and storms require, 
must cut his sails of moan length and br(‘.adth, 
and contoitt himsedf with a slow and sure navi- 
gation. — Sir Walter liaUigh, 

A virtuous name is the only precious good 
for which queciis and peasants’ wives must oon- 
t(S8t together. — Schuler. 

Hang virtue I — Ben Jonson. 

Remember all Ms virtues, and show mankind 
that goodness is your care. — Addison. 

Good sense, good hoaltli, good conscience, and 
good fame, — all these belong to virtue, and all 
prove that virtue has a title to your love. — 

Coivper. 

Virtue is as little to bo acquired by learning 
as genius; nay, the idea is barren, and is only 
to be employe(l as an instrument, in the same 
way as genius in respect to art. It would be 
as foolish to expect that our moral and ethical 
systems would turn oxxt virtuous, noble, and 
lioly beings, as that our fcsthetic*- systems would 
produce poets, painters, and musicians. ^ ^ 

Schopenhauer. I 


It is a great deal easier for a man to find a 
pedigree to fit his virtues than virtues to fit his 
pedigree. — H. W. Shaio. 

Of the two, I x>refer those who render vice 
lovable to those who degrade virtue. — Jouhert. 

Virtue is the beauty of the soul. — Socrates. 

Virtue, which breaks through opposition and 
all temptation can remove, most shines, and 
most is acceptable above: — Milton. 

That virtue which requires to he ever guarded 
is scarce worth the sentinel. — Goldsmith. 

To worthiest things, virtue, art, beauty, for- 
tune, now I see, rareness of use, not nature, 
value brings. — Donne. 

Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set ; 
and surely virtue is best in a body that is 
comely, though not of delicate featimes, and 
that hath rather dignity of presence than beauty 
of aspect. — Bacon. 

Virtues that shun the day and lie concealed 
in the smooth seasons and the calm of life. — 

Addison. 


I could as easily take up with the senseless 
assertion of the stoics that virtue and vice are 
real bodies and distinct animals, as with this 
of the atheist, that they can all bo derived 
from the power of mere bodies. — Bentley. 

Is virtue a thing remote ? I wish to be vir- 
tuous ; and lo ! virtue is at hand. — Oonfucius. 

Conscious virtue is the only foundation of all 
happiness; for riches, power, rank, or whatever, 
in the common aceeptation of the word, is sixp- 
posed to constitute happineSwS, will never quiet, 
much less cure, the inward pangs of guilt. — 

Chesterfield. 

Sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed. — 
Tope. 

Virtue is only a conflict by which wo get the 
mastery of our failings ; thot, by which every 
man pxwes his peculiar power of understanding 
the will and spirit of God, is only a silent work- 
ing of the inner man. — Sehlciermacher. 

VITUPEBATION*. 

Scurrility has no object in view but incivility. 

Cicero* ' 

For evil deeds may better than bad words be 
borne. — Spenser. 
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Less than we imagine, from abnsire words in 
controversy, does one individual, who is the 
vilified object, suffer harm. Vials of wrath in 
constant use, like uncorked bottles, lose the 
potency of their contents from too much ex- 
posure to the air; and disputants laugh in each 
other’s faces after having with hard adjectives 
metaphorically bo3?;ed one another’s ears. — 

Bartol. 


When he [Luther] was angry, invectives 
rushed from him like boulder rocks down a 
mountain torrent in flood. — Brasmus, 

VIVACITY. 

Vivacity is the health of the spirit. — Balzac. 

The vivacity that augments with years is not 
far from folly. — Mocliefouca%dd. 

Vivacity in youth is often mistaken for 
genius, and solidity for dulness. — Colton. 

Vivacity is the gift of woman. — Addison. 

VOCATION. 

A vocation is born to us all ; happily most of 
us meet promptly our twin, — occupation. — 

Balzac, 


When we have learned to offer up every duty 
connected with our situation in life as a sacri- 
fice to God, a settled employment becomes just 
a settled habit of prayer. — Thomas Erskinc. 

Every man has his own vocation. There is 
one direction in which all space is open to him. 
He has faculties silently inviting him thither to 
endless exertion. He is lil?;e a ship in a river ; 
he runs against obstructions on every side hut 
one ; on that side all obstruction is taken 
away, and he sweeps serenely over a deepening 
channel into an infinite sea. — Emerson. 


Why, Hal, ’t is my vocation, Hal; ’tis no sin 
for a man to labor in his vocation. — 

Shakspcarc. 

The highest excellence is seldom attained in 
more than one vocation. — Bovie. 


Of all paths a man could strike into, there is, 
at any given moment, a best path for every 
man, — a thing which, here and now, it w^ero of 
all things wisest for him to do; which, could 
he hut be led or driven to do, he were then do- 
ing like a man, as we phrase it. His success, 
in such a case, were complete, Ms felicity a 
maximum. — Carlyle. 


VOICE. 

Mirah’s was the sort of voice that gives the 
impression of being meant, like a bird’s wooing, 
for an audience near and beloved. — 

George Eliot. 

The voice is the flower of beauty. — Zmo. 

Thy voice is sweet as if it took its music 
from thy face. — L. E. Landon. 

The human voice is the organ of the soul. — 

Longfellow, 

A sweet voice, a little indistinct and muffled, 
which caresses and docs not thrill ; an utter- 
ance which glides oxr without emphasis, and 
lays stress only on what is decifly felt. — 

George Sand. 

The people’s voice is odd ; it is, and it is not, 
the voice of God. — Tope. 

In the social circle, how pleasant it is to hear 
a woman talk in that low key which always 
characterizes the true lady ! — Lmnh. 

Rousseau calls the human voice the warder 
of the mind. — N. P. Willis. 


Thy voice is a celestial melody. — 

Longfellow. 

The voice is a huxnan sound which nothing 
inanimate can perfectly imitate. It has an ait- 
thority and an insinuating piuperty which 
writing lacks. It is not merely so much air, 
hut air modulated and imprcignatod with life. 

JouherL 


Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, — 
an excellent thing in woman. — Shakspeare. 

How sweetly sounds the voi(!o of a good 
woman 1 It is so seldom heard that wlien it 
speaks, it ravishes all senses. -- Massinger, 

My heart leaps at tlio trumpet’s voice. — 

Addison. 


The soft contralto notes of a woman’s voice 
are hom in the immediate region of the heart. 

A If red dc Musset, 

Some glances of real beauty may be seen in 
their faces who dwell in true meekness. Tlnnu 
is a harmony in the sound of that voice to 
which Divine love gives utterance, and aomo 
appearance of right order in their temper and 
conduct whose passions are regulated. 

John Woolman, 
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The devil hath not, in all his quiver’s choice, 
an arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. — 

Byron. 

Canst thou thunder with a voice like him ? — 

BiUe. 

VOLUPTUOUSIXTES S. 

What pleasure can those over-happy persons 
know, who, from their affluence and luxury, 
always eat before they are hungry and drink 
before they are thirsty ? — liichardson. 

Voluptuousness, like justice, is blind ; but 
that is the only resemblance between them. — 

Fas'cal. 


Voluptuous as the first approach of sleep. — 
Byron. 

The most chaste woman may be the most 
voluptuous, if she truly love. — Mirahcau. 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell. — 

Byron. 

I had rather eleven died nobly for their coun- 
try, than one voluptuously surfeit out of action. 

ShakspcaT'c. 


Softened with voluptuous life. — Milion. 

Voluptuaries can never hold out long among 
many noble women, tonmmted as they are by 
their inany-sid(^d, sharp observations, although 
they can uioro easily with one, because they 
liopc^ to ensnare her. — liichtcr. 

VOTES. 

If we could but weigh in place of counting 
votes. — Alexander JL Everett. 


No country can find eternal peace and com- 
fort where the vote of Judas Iscariot is as good 
m the vote of the Saviour of mankind. — 

Carlyle. 


1 court not the votes of the fickle mob. — 

Horace. 


It may bo conjectured that it is cheaper in 
the long run to lift men up than to hold them 
down, and that the ballot in tboir bands is less 
dangerous to society than a sense of wrong is 
in their heads. — Lowell. 

VULGAKITY-. 

The manner of a vulgar man hath freedom 
without ease, and the manner of a gentleman 
hath ease without freedom. — SMnstone. 


He whom common, gross, or stale objects 
allure, and when obtained, content, is a vulgar 
being, incapable of greatness in thought or 
action. — Lavater. 


Vulgarity is disenchantment ; all charms 
pale before it. — Mme. Bachi. 

A rank soil, nay, a dunghill, will produce 
beautiful flowers. — Bosicell. 


Success will popularize the grossest vulgarity. 

Alfred Bougeart. 

A vulgar man is captious and jealous and im- 
petuous about trifles. He suspects himself to 
be slighted, and thinks everything that is said 
is meant for him. — Chesterfield. 

Vulgar minds refuse or crouch beneath their 
load ; the brave bear theirs without repining. 

Thomson. 


As between vulgarity and affectation, one 
would hardly know which to choose ; indeed, 
affectation is vulgarity, because it comes out of 
a bungling effort to make self conspicuous at 
the expense of sincerity. — E. D. Huntington. 

As to tlie pure all things ai’e pure, so the 
common mind sees far more vulgarity in others 
than the mind developed in genuine refinement. 

George Macdonald. 

There is never vulgarity in a whole truth, 
however commonplace. It may be unimpor- 
tant or painful. . It cannot be vulgar. Vul- 
garity is only in concealment of truth or in 
affectation. — BusMn. 


Vulgarity is more obvious in satin than in 
homespun. — N. B. Willis. 

The goose gabbles amid the melodious swans. 

Virgil. 

The vulgarity of inanimate things requires 
time to get accustomed to ; hut living, breath- 
ing, bustling, plotting, planning, human vul- 
garity is a species of moral ipecacuaiiha, enough 
to destroy any (jorafort. — Carlyle. 

To show us w’hat a miserable, credulous, 
deluded thing that creature is, called the 
vulgar. — Milton. 


The fastidious taste will find offence in the 
occasional vulgarisms, or what we now call 
slang, which not a few of our writers seem to 
have affected. — Coleridge. 
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WANT. 

Every want that stimulates tlie Tbreast be- 
comes a source of pleasure when redressed. — 

Goldsmith* 


God forbid that such a scoundrel as want 
should dare apinoach me ! — SioifL 

If any one say that he has seen a just man 
in want of bread, I ^answer that it was in some 
place where there was no other just man. — 

SL Glcment* 


The keener the want, the lustier the growth. 

Wendell FMUips. 

It is not from nature, but from education 
and habits, that our wants are chiefly derived.— 

Fiddiiuj* 


Our necessities never e(pual our wants. — 

FranJclin. 


Hiindi'eds would never have known want if 
they had not first known waste. — Spurgeon. 

We are ruined, not by what we really want, 
but by what we think we do ; therefore never 
go abroad in search of your wants. If they bo 
real wants they will come homo in search of 
you ; for he that buys what he does not want, 
will soon want what he cannot buy. — C0U091. 

How few our real wants, and how vast our 
imaginary ones ! — Lmatcr. 

Nothing makes men sharper than want, — 

Addison. 


No sooner are wo supplied with everything 
that Nature can demand, than we sit down to 
contrive artificial appetites. — Dr. Johnson. 

WAB. 

War will never yield hut to the principles 
of universal justice and love ; and these have 
no sure root but in the religion of Jesus Christ. 

Ohanning. 

War educates the senses, calls into action 
the will, perfects the physical constitution, 
brings men into such swift and close collision 
in critical moments that man measures man. — 

Emerson. 


Take my word for it, if you had seen but 
one day of war, you would pray to Almighty 
God that you might never see such a thing 
again. — Wellington. 

My sentence is for open war. — Milton. 

I prefer the hardest terms of peace to the 
most just war. — G. J. Fox. 


A wicked tyrant is bettor than a wicked war. 

Luther. 


War is a terrible trade ; but in the cause 
that is righteous sweet is the smell of po\v(l<‘r. 

Longfelloio. 

That mad game the world so loves to play. — 

SioifL 

The fate of war is to bo exalted in the 
morning, and low enough at night ! Thei'o is 
but one step from triumph to ruin. — 

" Napoleon L 

War and Niagara thunder to a music of their 
own, — Wendell Phillips. 

Civil wars leave nothing but tombs. — 

Lamartine. 


Most of the debts of Eurofio represent con- 
densed drops of blood. Jkechcr. 

Although a soldier by ]u'ofesHlon, I luivo 
never fedt any fondness i*or war, and I have 
never advocated it except as a means of pea( 5 (u 

if. S* UrmiL 


The worse the man, the better the soldier. — - 

Napoleon L 

War is a crime whiidi involves all other 
crimes. — Brougham. 


The wounds of civil war arc deepest. — 

Lucan* 


Providence for war is the boat prevention of 
it. — Bacon* 

Kings play at war unfairly with republics ; 
they can only lose some earth, and some crea- 
tures they value as little ; while republicsa lose 
in every soldier a part of themselves. ’^Landor. 
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My voice is still for war. Gods ! can a 
Roman Senate long debate wbicli of tbe two to 
choose, slavery or death ? — Addison. 

Every creature lives in a state of war by 
nature. — Swift. 

War cannot be put on a certain allowance. — 
Archida'iims HI. 


The necessity of war, which among human 
actions is the most lawless, hath some kind of 
allinity with the necessity of law. — 

Sir JValter Raleigh. 

If Christian nations were nations of Chris- 
tians, there would be no wars. — Soame Jenym. 

Battles are never the end of war ; for the 
dead must be buried and the cost of the con- 
ilict must bo paid. — James A. Gctrjmld. 

The law is silent during war. — Cicero. 

Who asks 'whether the enemy wore defeated 
by strategy or valor ? — Virgil. 

Woo to the man that first did teach the 
cursed steel to bite in his own llesh, and make 
way to the living spirit ! — Sj^onscr. 

’T is a principle of war that when you can 
use the liglitning, ’t is hotter than cannon. — 

Napoleon I. 


War is a child that devours its nurses one 
after another, until it is claimed by its true 
parents. — 0, W. Holmes, 

Bettor pointed bullets than pointed speeches. 

Bismarck. 


The chance of war is equal, and the slayer 
oft is slain. — Bryant. 


Their flag was furled, and mute their drum. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

When all is past, it is humbling to tread o'er 
tho weltering field of the tombloss dead. — 

Byron. 

All delays are dangerous in war. — Bry^n. 


War in men's eyes shall 1)0 a monster of 
iniquity in the good time coming. — - 

Charles Maekay. 

Tho fearful thunder-roar of rod-hreathed 
ennnou and the wailing cry of myriad victims 
filled the air. — G, I). Prentice. 


Religious canons, civil laws, are cruel ; 
what should war be ? — Shak^eare. 

Cannon to right of them, cannon to left of 
them, cannon in front of them, volleyed and 
thundered. — Tennyson. 

A great country can have no such thing as a 
little war. — W cllington. 

The decision will come only from God, from 
the God of hattlevS, '^vlien he lets fall from his 
hand the iron dice of destiny. — Bisinarck. 

I heard the bullets 'v^diistle ; and believe me, 
there is something charming in the sound. — 

W ashington. 

The sight of a battle-field after the fight is 
enough to inspire princes with a love of peace 
and a horror of war. — Napoleon I. 

War requires three things, — money, money, 
money ! — Montemcnli. 

A man-of-war is the best ambassador. — 

GromwelL 


The words of his mouth were smoother than 
butter, but war wars in his heart. — Bille. 

Horribly stuffed with epithets of war. — 

Shakspeare. 

Kow hear the trumpets’ clangor from afar, 
and all the dreadful harmony of war. — 

Tickelk 


I abhor bloodshed, and every species of terror 
erected into a system, as remedies equally fero- 
cious, unjust, and inefficacious^ against evils 
that can only he cured by the diffusion of lib- 
eral ideas. ~ Ifamni. 

Even in a righteous cause force is a fearful 
thing. — Schiller. 

There are few die well that die in battle. — 

Shakspeare. 

The bodies of men, munition, and money 
may justly be called tho sinews of war. — 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 


War is the matter which fills all histoiy ; and 
coiiseijuently tho only, or almost the only, view 
in which we can see the external of political 
society is in a hostile shape ; and the only 
actions to which we have always seen, and still 
see, all of them intent, are such as tend to the 
destruction of one another. — Burke. 
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vV'ar its tliousands slays: peace its ten thou- 
sands. — Dt, Forteus, 

A steady hand in military affairs is more 
requisite than in peace, because an eiTor com- 
mitted in war may prove irremediable. — 

Bacon, 


Advise how war may, best upheld, move by 
her two main nerves, iron and gold. — Milton, 

A wise minister would rather preserve peace 
than gain a victory, because he knows that 
even the most successful war leaves nations 
generally more poor, always more profligate, 
than it found them. — Colton. 


To murder thousands takes a specious name. 

Young. 

To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace. — 

Washington. 

As long as mankind shall continue to bestow 
more liberal applause on their destroyers than 
on their benefactors, the thirst of military glory 
will ever be the vice of the most exalted char- 
acters. — Gihhon. 


The nations bleed where’er her steps she 
turns ; the groan still deepens, and the combat 
burns. — Fopc. 

Christianity hath harmonized the conduct of 
war PaUy. 

Among arms, says the Roman author, laws 
are silent. Among arms, we may add, the 
temples of prayer arc voiceless. — Bariol. 


In peace there ’s nothing so becomes a man 
as modest stillness and humility ; but when 
the blast of war blows in our ears, then imitate 
the action of the tiger. — JShakspeare, 


The feast of vultures, and the waste of life. — 
Byron. 

Let the gulled fool the toil of war pursue, 
where bleed the many to enrich the few. — 

Bhemtone. 

The fate of a battle is the result of a moment, 
of a thought : the hostile forces advance with 
various combinations, they attack each other 
and fight for a certain time ; the critical mo- 
ment arrives, a mental flash decides, and the 
least reserve accomplishes the object. — 

Napoleon L 


War is never lenient but where it is wan- 
ton ; where men are compelled to fight in self- 
defence, they must hate and avenge. This may 
be bad, hut it is human nature ; it is the clay 
as it came from the hands of the p)otter. — 

Macaulay. 

Brennus told the Roman ambassadors that 
prevalent arms were as good as any title. — 

Sir Walter Balcigh. 

Men practise war ; beasts do not. — Scncca. 

Fly from wrath ; sad be the sights and hitter 
fruits of war : a thousand furies wait on wrath- 
ful swords. — S 2 JGnser. 

Ingenious to their ruiu, every age improves 
the art and instruments of rage. — Waller. 

Where communities arc very large the heav- 
ier evils of war are felt by but lew. Tlui plough- 
boy sings, the spinning-wheel turns round, the 
wedding-day is fixed, whether the last battle 
were lost or won. In little States it cannot be 
thus ; every man feels in bis own property and 
person the effect of a war. — Macaulay. 

War ’twixt you twain would bo as if the 
world should cleave, and that slain men should 
solder up the rift. — ShaJespeare. 

War is the corruption and disgrace of man. — 

Thomson. 


Insurrection unusually gains Ixttbj ; usmilly 
wastes how much ! Om; of its worst kind of 
waste.s, to say nothing of the rest, is that of 
irritating and oxasp(irating men against each 
other by violence done ; which is always suix^ 
to be injustice done, for violence docs cv(m 
justice unjustly. — Carlyle. 

WASHING-TON. 

Where Washington hath loft his awful 
memory a light for afttsr-timos. Southey. 

In my idea General Washington is the great- 
est man ; for I look upon him as the most 
virtuous. — Lafayette. 

Ho had faith iu God and in himself. — 

. Guimt 

He early acquired the magic of method, which 
of itself works wonders. — Washington Irving. 


Illustrious man ! deriving honor less fron> 
the splendor of his situation than from the 
dignity of his mind. — 0. J. Fooi. 
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Tlie test of the progress of mankind will be 
in the appreciation of the character of Wash- 
ington. • — Broughain. 

The two greatest men of modern times are 
William III. and Washington. — (Grattan, 

There is virtue in the look of a great man 
[after meeting Washington]. felt myself 
warmed and refreshed by it during the rest 
of my life. — Chateo.ubria7id. 

h'irst in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. — Henry Lee, 

When Washington declined a military escort 
on the occasion of his inauguration [1789], he 
said, “I recpiire no guard but the affections of 
the people.” — Edward Everett. 

Washington, in fact, had very little private 
life, but was eminently a public character. — 
Washington Xrviiuj. 


Unacquainted with aught of inward agitation, 
nntorinented by the promptings of sidendid 
aml)itiou, Wasllingtou anticipated none of the 
occuiTOiicos of his life. — Owizot. 

Whoever would inulerstand the character of 
Washington, in all its coinpass and grandeur, 
must leani it from his own writings, and from 
a coxxipleto history of his country during the 
long period in whicdi he was the most prominent 
actor. — Jared Jparks, 

■WEAKNESS. 

Thert^ are Boine "weaknesses that are peculiar 
and distinctive to generous characters, as 
freckles are to a fair skin. 


Wc*<aknoss indicates dependence, and there 
is a degree of trust and tenderness also in it. — 

Eugene Sue. 

To bo weak is miserable, doing or suffoving. — 

Milton. 


Weakness of conduct is but the consequence 
of weakness of conviction ; for the stpngest of 
all the springs of human action is human 
belief. — Guizot, 

Women, sometimes boasting of their weak- 
ness, cunningly obtain power by playing on the 
weakness of men. And they may well glory 
in their illicit sway; for, like Turkish bashaws, 
they have more I’cal power than their masters. — 
Mary WoUstonccraft. 


Woman’s weakness, not man’s merit, oftenest 
gains the suitor’s victory. — Chamfoid. 

I know and love the good, yet, ah ! the 
wrong pursue. — Bctrarch. 

Weakness to be wroth with weakness ! — 

Tennyson. 

Though it is w’eakness to love, oftentimes it 
is another weakness to cease to love. — 

JDu Goeu^r. 


Weakness is oftentime.s so palpable as to be 
equivalent to wickedness. — George Sand. 

Amiable w'eakness of human nature. — 

Gibbon. 


He who does most to cure woman of her 
weakness, her frivolity, and her servility will 
likewise at the same .stroke do most to cure 
man of his brutality, his selfishness, and his 
sensuality. — Eraiices Power Coble. 

Eine by defect, and delicately weak. — Pope. 

The feeble howl with tlie wolves, bray with 
the asses, and bleat with the sheep. — 

Mine. Boland. 


The beautiful seems right by force of beauty ; 
and the feeble wrong, because of weakness. — 
Mrs. Browning. 

Weakness ineffectually seeks to disguise it- 
self, — like a drunken man trying to show how 
sober he is. — Bov6e. 

Some weak people are so sensible of their 
weakness as to he able to make a good use of it. 

Bochefoucauld, 

Our worries always come from our weaknesses. 

Joubert. 

We are not so easily guided by our most 
prominent weaknesses as by those of which 
we are least aware. — Arthur Helps, 

The weak-minded man is the slave of his 
vices and the dupe of his virtues. — 

J. Petit-Senn* 

Wc may not he weaklings because wo have a 
strong enemy. — Latimer. 

Weakness is thy excuse, and I believe it ; 
weakness to resist 'Philistian gold : what mur- 
derer, what traitor, parricide, incestuous, sa<> 

I rilegious, but may ]dead it ? All wickedness is 
1 weakness. — Milton. 
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Many take pleasure in spreading abroad the 
weaknesses of an exalted character. — Stede. 


Soft without weakness ; without glaring, gay. 

Pope. 

We justly consider women to be weaker than 
ourselves, and yet we are governed by them. — 

ChamfoTt, 

The weakest goes to the wall. — Shdkspeare, 

The weakness of women has been given them 
to call forth the vhbues of men. — 

Mme. Nechcr. 


It is not because men’s desires are strong 
that they act ill ; it is hecaiise their consciences 
are weak. There is no natural connection be- 
tween strong impulses and a weak conscience. 

J. Stimrt Mill. 


To think everything disputable is a proof of 
a weak mind and a captious temper. — PcaUic. 

Weakness is born vanquisliecl. — 

3Ime. Swetchine. , 

Guard thy heart on this weak side, where 
most our nature fails. — Addison. 

We must have a weak spot or two in a 
character before we can love it much. People 
that do not laugh or cry, or take more of any- 
thing than is good for them, or use anything 
but dictionary words, are admirable subjects 
for biogi'aphies. — 0. W. JSohncs. 

Women are never stronger than when they 
arm themselves in their weakness. — 

Mmc. d%(j D&ffmid. 

He that of greatest works is finishci:, oft 
does them by the weakest minister : so holy 
writ in babes hath judgment shown, when 
judges have been babes. — SliaJcspeare. 

How many weak shoulders have craved heavy 
burdens ! — Jonhort. 


But every one has a besetting sin to which 
he returns. — La Fontaine. 


I have never quite understood the relation- 
ship between beauty and weakness, womanly 
sweetness and womanly silliness ; to my mind, 
indeed, that woman being the most beautiful 
who is the most capable, while weakness and 
silliness can never by any chance be other than 
unlovely. — F. Lynn Linton. 


Weakness is more opposed to virtue than is 
vice. — JRochefouca uld. 

The strength of man sinks in the hour of 
trial ; hut there doth live a Power that to the 
battle girdeth the weak. — Joa7ma Baillie. 

The attractiveness that exists to man in the 
very helplessness of woman is scarcely lealized. 

Lamartme. 

WEALTH. 

The whole world is put in motion by the de- 
sire of wealth, which is chiefly to^ be valued as 
it secures us from poverty ; for it is more useful 
for defence than acquisition, and is imt so much 
able to secure good as to exclude evil. — 

! I)r. JoJmsooi, 


Well-gotten wealth may lose itself, but the 
ill-gotten loses its master also. — QervanUs. 

Much learning shows how little mortals 
know ; much wealth, how little worldlings 
can enjoy. — 

Golden roofs break men’s rest. — Seneca. 


Conscience and wealth arc not always neigh- 
bors. — Massmger, 

Wealth is a weak anchor, and glmy cannot 
support a man : this is the law ot God, that 
virtue only is lirm and cannot be shaken by a 
tempest. — Fyihagoras. 


Of all pure things, i)urity in the acquisition 
of riches is the best. He wlio presorv(\H i)iuity 
in becoming rich is really pure, not ho who is 
purilied by water. — Maim. 

All wealth is the product of labor. — Locke. 


Wealth is nothing in itself ; it is not useful 
but when it departs from us. -- J)r. Johnson. 

The possession of wealth is, as it w(n-o, pre- 
payment, and involves aii obligation oi honor 
to the doing of correspondtait work. -- 

George Macdo^mld, 


Men pursue riches under the idea that their 
possession will set thorn at ease, and above the 
world. But the law of association oftem makes 
those who begin by loving gold as a servant 
flnisli by becoming themselves its slavi‘S ; and 
iudcq)endence without wealth is at least as com- 
mon as wealth without iiulependoiico. — Colton. 
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It requires as mucli talent to spend as to 
make. — Whipple, 

Sovereign money procures a wife with a large 
fortune, gets a man credit, creates friends, 
stands in place of pedigree, and even of beauty, 

I£o7'ace. 


Without a rich heart wealth iq, an ugly 
beggar. — £!mcrso7b. 

There is nothing keeps longer than a middling 
fortune, and nothing melts away sooner than a 
great one. — B'ruy^'rc. 

Poverty treads close upon the heels of great 
and unexpected wealth. — MivaroL 

xin accession of wealth is a dangerous pre- 
dicament for a man. At first he is stunned, if 
the accession bo sudden; he is very humble and 
very grateful. Then he begins to speak a little 
louder ; people think him more sensible, and 
soon he thinks himse],f so. — Cecil, 

It is only when the rich are sick that they 
feel the impotence of wealth. — Colton. 

When wealthy, show thy wisdom not to be 
to wealth a servant, but make wealth serve 
thee. — Bir J, Denham. 

I envy none the gilding of their woo. — 

Yoimg. 

The proverb is true, that light gains make 
heavy purses; for light gains come often, great 
gains now and then. ^ Bacon. 

We all covet wealth, but not its perils. — 

Bruytre. 

Get place and wcaltb, — if possible with 
grace ; if not, by any means get wealth and 
place. — Pope. 

Worldly wealth is the devirs bait. — 

Itohert B%f/rto%. 


When the desire of wealth is taking hold of 
the heart, let us look round and see how it 
operates upon those whoso industry or fortune 
has obtained it. Wlnm we find them oppressed 
with their own abundance, luxurious^ without 
pleasure, idle without ease, impatient and 
quemlous in thomse.lvoa, and despised or hated 
by the rest of mankind, we shall soon be con- 
vinced that if the real wants of our condition are 
satisdod, there remains little to be sought with 
solicitude or desired with eagerness. ■— 

Dt. Johoison. 


One man pursues power in order to possess 
wealth, and another pursues wealth in order to 
possess power ; which last is the safer way, and 
generally followed. — Bouth. 


Can wealth give liaiqriness ? look round and 
see, what gay distress ! what splendid misei’y ! 

Yoimy. 

Ill goodness, rich men should transcend the 
poor, as clouds the earth; raised by the com- 
fort of the sun to water dry and barren grounds. 

Toumeior. 


A great fortune is a great servitude. — 

Beneca. 


Seneca devoted much of his time to writing 
essays in praise of poverty, and in lending 
money at usurious rates. — D. W. Bhaw, 


Biches seldom make their owners rich. — 

Dt. Johnson. 


The greatest and most amiable privilege 
which the rich enjoy over the poor is that 
which they exercise the least, the privilege 
of making them hapx)y. — Colton. 


Wealth is the least trustworthy of anchors. — 
J. Q, Dollcmcl. 


If thou art rich, thou art poor ; for, like an 
ass whoso back with ingots bows, thou boarest 
thy heavy riches but a journoy, and death un- 
loads thoo. — Shalcspcare. 


If wealth come, beware of him, the smooth, 
falso friend ! There is treachery in his prof- 
fered hand ; his tongue ivS elo(]uent to tempt ; 
lust of many harms is linking in his eye ; he 
hath a hollow heart ; use him cautiously. — 

T%ippcr, 


Wealth brings noble op]iortimities, and com- 
])<jtence is a proper object of pursuit; but wealth, 
and oven competence, may bo bought at too high 
a price. Wealth its(jlf has no moral attribute. 
It is not money, but the love of money, which 
is the root of all evil. It is the relation be- 
tween weiilth and the mind and the character of 
its possessor which is the essential thing. — 

iJillard, 


If we command our wealth, we shall be rich 
and free ; if our wealth coniniands us, we are 
poor indeed. We are bought by the enemy 
with the treasure in our own coffers. — Burke. 
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WEDIiOCK. 

It was in Ms own home that Eielding knew 
and loved her [Amelia] ; from his own wife 
that he drew the most charming character in 
English fiction. — Thackeray. 

Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine. — 

Hhaks^mrc. 

Body and soul, like peevish man and wife, 
united jar, and yet are loath to part. — Young. 

To protect ourselves against the storms of 
passion, marriage with a good woman is a harbor 
in the tempest ; but witii a bad woman it is a 
tempest in the harbor. — J. Tctit-Scnn, 

I believe it ■will be found that those who 
marry late are best pleased with their children; 
and those who marry early, with their x^artners. 

Dr. Johnson. 


He said — and his observation was just — that 
a man on whom Heaven hath bestowed a beau- 
tiful wife should be as cautious of the men he 
biings home to his house as careful of observing 
the female friends with whom his spouse con- 
verses abroad. — Cervantes. 


Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true 
source of human offspring I — Milton. 


They that marry ancient people merely in 
expectation to bury them, bang themselves in 
hopes that some one will come and eat the 
halter. — Thoma>s Fuller. 


Humble wedlock is far better than proud 
virginity. — Ct. Aug%isti%e. 

Socrates, who is by all accounts the un- 
ioubted head of the sect of the hen-pecked, 
3wed, and acknowledged that he owed, a great 
part of his virtue to the exercise his useful wife 
constantly gave Mm. — Steele. 


Marriage is not, like the hill of Olympus, 
wholly clear, without clouds, — 

Thomas Fuller. 


If the man be really the weaker vessel, and 
the rule is necessarily in the wife’s hands, how 
is it then to be ? To tell the truth, I believe 
that the really loving; good wife never finds it 
out She keeps the glamour of love and loyalty 
between herself and her husband, and so in- 
fuses herself into him that the weakness never 
becomes apparent either to her or to him or to 
most lookers-on. — Charlotte M. Yonge. 


If you will learn the seriousness of life, and 
its beauty also, live for your husband ; make 
him happy. — Frederika Bremer. 

We must be careful that the bond of wed- 
lock does not become bondage. — 3iTS. Jameson^ 


Men who marry waves very much superior to 
themselves' are not so truly husbands to their 
wives as they are unawares made slaves to their 
position. — Fiutarch. 


Since all the maids are good and lovable, 
from whence come the evil wives ? — Lamb. 


She IS not a brilliant W'oxnan ; she is not even 
an intellectual one ; but there is such a thing 
as a genius for allection, and she has it. It 
has been good for her husband that he married 
her. — Helen Hunt. 


The bitterest satires and noblest eulogies on 
married life have conic iroin poets. ■— Wkipplc. 

The character of a woman rapidly develops 
after marriage, and soraetinu's seems to change, 
when 111 fact it is only 

If a superior w'oman marry a vulgar or in- 
ferior man, he makes her miserable, but Kcldom 
govtirns her mind or vulgarizes lua* naturo ; 
and if there be love on his side, the chanc-.es 
are that in the end she will elevate and rdine 
him. — Mrs, Jameson. 


Husband and wife, — so much in conmiori, 
how different in typo I Sucii a contrast, and 
yet such harmony, strength and w'eaknesa 
blended together 1 — 


The happiness of married life depemds upon 
the power of making small sacril ices with readi- 
ness and choeifulness. — Sekkn. 


Husband and wife havo so many interests in 
coimnon, that wlnm th(‘y have jogged through 
the ups and downs of life a sullicicnt time, tlio 
leash which at first galled often grows cany and 
familiar. — Bulwer-Lyitoii. 


To all married men be this caution, which 
they should duly tender as their life : ^Neither 
to doat too much, nor doubt a wife. — 

Massinger. 

The early months of marriage often arc times 
of critical tumult, —■ whether that of a Bhriwp 
pool or of deeper water, — which afterwards 
subside into cheerful peace. George BlioU 
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There is a French saying : “ Love is the dawn 
of marriage, and marriage is the sunset of love.” 

De Finod. 

However old a conjugal union, it still garners 
some sweetness. Winter has some cloudless 
days, and under the snow some flowers still 
bloom. — Mme. de Stael. 

If she be not honest, chaste, and true, there 's 
no man happy. — Shakspearc. 


There are few husbands whom the wife can- 
not win in the long run, by patience and love. 

MwrgueritQ de Vcdois. 

A happy marriage is a new beginning of life, 
a new starting-point for happiness and useful- 
ness. — Dean Stanley. 

When a man and woman are married, their 
romance ceases and their history commences. — 

Mochebrune. 


The wife of Pompey cannot live concealed. — 

liowe. 


A man finds himself seven years older the 
day after his marriage, — Bacon. 

The land of marriage has this peculiarity : 
that stranger's arc desirous of inhabiting it, 
while its natural inhabitants would willingly 
be banished from thence. — Montaigne. 

A world-without-end bargain. — Shakspearc. 

The very difference of character in marriage 
produces a harmonious combination. — 

Washington Irving. 


The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
as are the concealed comforts of a man locked 
up in woman’s love. — Middleton. 

A husband is a plaster that cures all the ills 
of girlhood. — MolUre. 

Wedlock joins nothing, if it joins not hearts. 

Sheridan KnowUs, 

As soon as a woman becomes ours, we are no 
longer theirs. — Montaigne. 


Marriage with peace is the world’s paradise. — 
St. Augustine. 

For any man to match above his rank is but 
to sell his liberty. — Massinger. 


The band of conjugal love is adamantine. — 
Bobert Burton, 

Mutual complacency is the atmosphere of 
conjugal love. — Dr. Johnson. 

It destroys one’s nerves to be amiable every 
day to the same human being. — Beaeonsfield. 


It is a mistake to consider marriage merely a 
scheme of happiness ; it is also a bond of service. 

Chapin. 

No unity can last, in married life, unless the 
fellowship of hearts is accompanied by the fel- 
lowship of minds. As a woman loses the 
charms of her youth, her husband must per- 
ceive that her niind is developing, and love 
must be perpetuated by esteem. — Dibpanloup, 

Conjugal love is the metempsychosis of 
woman. — Mme. de Salm, 


Barest of all things on earth is the union in 
which both, by their contrasts, make harmoni- 
ous their blending ; each supplying the defects 
of the helpmate, and completing, by fusion, one 
strong human soul. — BiU%eer~LyUon. 

No navigator has yet traced Imes of latitude 
and longitude on the conjugal sea. — Balzac. 


She that hath a wise husband must entice 
him to an eternal dearness by the veil of mod- 
esty and the grave robes of chastity, the orna*' 
ments of meekness, and the jewels of faith and 
charity. She must have no painting but blush- 
ings ; her brightness must be her purity ; and 
she must shine round about with sweetness and 
friendship. — Jeremy Taylor. 


WEEPING. 

.Weep not for him that dieth ; for ho sleeps, 
and is at rest. — Mrs. Norton, 

When from soft love proceeds the deep dis- 
tress, ah ! why forbid the willing tears to flow ? 

Gowper. 

Then let these useless streams be stayed; wear 
native courage in your face. — Dr, Watts. 


She was a good deal shocked, — not shocked 
at tears, for women shed and use them at their 
liking. — Byron. 

Were both the golden Indies mine, I’d give 
both Indies for a tear. — Dr. W atts. 
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WICKEDNESS. 


“Wliat %vomen would do if they could not cry, 
nohody knows. AVhat poor, defenceless crea- 
tures they would he 1 — Douglas J err old. 


I so lively acted with my tears, that my poor 
mistress, moved therewithal, wept bitterly. ~ 

^Jiaksiieare, 


Larded all with sw^eet flowers, which hewept 
to the grave did go, with true-love showers. 

Sliahs;pectre, 


The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows? 

is like the dewdrop on the rose. — 

Rir Wnltor Scott, 


Weeping is not alone woman’s weapon, but 
also a specific for transient sorrows. — 

Mmo. Dufresnoy, 

The April ’s in her eyes ; it is love’s spring, 
and these the showers to bring it on. — 

Bhaks 2 )care, 


Do not weep, my dear lady ! Your tears are 
too precious to shed for me ; bottle them up, 
and may the cork never be drawn ! — Steme. 


My tears are buried in my heart, like cave- 
locked fountains sleeping. — L, D, Landon, 

WEDCOMEl. 


What remains when hope is fled ? She an- 
swered, “ Endless weeping.” — Rogers, 

We weep and laugh, as we see others do. — 

Roscommon, 


Small cheer and great welcome makes a 
merry feast. — Shciks 2 )care. 

’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest 
hark hay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw 
near home. — Dyron. 


Trust not a woman when she weeps, for it is 
her nature to weep when she wants her will. — 

Socrates, 


The atmosphere breathes rest and comfort, 
and the many chamhera seem full of wcdcomc. — 

Longfellow. 


This heart shall break into a hundred thou- 
sand flaws or ere I ’ll weep. — Shaksjpeare. 


And weep the more because X weep in vain. — 

Gray. 

There is something so moving in the very 
imago of weeping beauty. — StceU. 

Eor one drop calls another down, till we are 
drowned in seas of giief. — Dr. Watts, 


Dove, Gratitude, and Pity wept at once. — 

Thomson. 


Every woman is in the wrong until she cries, 
and then she is in the right instantly. — 

Hal'iburion. 


There is a certain pleasure in weeping ; grief 
finds in tears both a satisfaction and a cure. — 

Ovid. 


In silence weep, and thy convulsive sorrow 
inward keep. — Prior. 


A hundred thousand w(d comes ! I could weep 
and I could laugh ; I am light and heavy. 
Welcome I — ShakHym'e, 

WelcouKi as kindly showers to long-parched 
earth. — • Drydem, 

How beautiful npon the mountniria are the 
feet of him that hringeth good tidings ! Bible, 


Como when you ’re looked for or come with- 
out warning, kisscH and wc'lconu^ you T1 lind 
hero before you. T. 0. Davis. 


I hold your dainties <ili,eap, sir, and your 
wadcomo dear. — Shaksymire, 


“Stay” is a charming word in a friend’s 
vocabulary. — Alcott. 

WICKEDNESS. 

Hint at the existence of wickedness in a 
light, easy, and agreeable manner, so that no- 
body’s fine feelings may bo ollendod. — 

Thackeray. 


Singular enough, the tears she had just shed 
only seemed to ad cl new freshness and brilliancy 
to her youthful beauty, as a sudden shower 
upon a dove’s plumage seems to bring out new 
lustre without penetrating below the surface.— 

Daudet. 


Oh, how cowardly is wickedness always I — • 

Statms. 


It is a statistical fact that the wicked work 
harder to reach hell than the righteous do to 
enter heaven . — IL W, Skmih 
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WIDOW. 


The wickedness of the few makes the calam- 
ity of the many. — Picblius Syrus. 

Peace and wickedness are far asunder. — 

Stillingflcct, 

What rein can hold licentious wickedness, 
when down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 

Shahs27eare. 

Doubtless the world is wicked enough; but 
it will not be improved by the extension of a | 
spirit w'hich soir-righteously sees more to re- 
form outside of itself than in itscdf. — 

/. a. Holland. 


The world loves a spice of wickedness. — 

Longfclloin. 

Wo can never be grieved for their miseries 
who are thoroughly wicked, and have thereby 
justly (jailed their calamities on themselves. — 
Hryden. 

For mjvcr, never wicked man was wise. — 

Pope. 

l^'ow ar(^ so wi(jkcd as to take delight in 
crimes unprofitable. — Pry den. 

Wic-kediu'ss is a wonderfully diligent archi- 
tect of miscjry, of shame, accom])aiii(jd with 
tiJrror, and coiumotion, and remorse, and end- 
h'ss ])erturbation. — Plutarch. 

1 never wonder to sec men wicked, but I often 
wonder to see thenn not ashamed. •— ilwi/L 

Wickedness may prosper for a wlnh^. — 

PBstrange. 

Tho happiness of the wicked passes away 
like a torrent. — Pacine. 

God has somotimos converted wickedness into 
madness; and it is to tho credit of Imman reason 
that nnm who ar({ not in some d<;greo mad are 
never capable of being in the highest degree 
wicked* 

Wickedness is a kind of voluntary frenssy, 
and a chosen distraction. — Tillotson. 


In the present enlightened state of society, it 
is impossible for mankind to bo thorougddy 
vicious ; for wisdom and virtue arts very oftim 
convertible terms, and they invariably assist 
and strengthen (mch other. A society composed 
of none but the wicked could not exist ; it 
contains within itself the seeds of its own de- 
struction* Colton. 


The hatred of the wicked is only roused the 
more from the impossibility of finding any just 
grounds on which it can rest ; and the very 
consciousness of their own injustice is only a 
grievance the more against him who is the 
object of it. — Pousseau. 

Was ever any wicked man free from the 
stings of a guilty conscience ? — Tillotson. 

It is no sin to be tempted ; the wickedness 
lies in being overcome. — Balzac. 

Do not be deceived ; happiness and enjoyment 
do not lie in wicked ways. — Dr. Watts. 

There \s a method in man’s wickedness ; it 
grows up by degrees. — Beaumont and Fletcher. 

WIDOW. 

A rich widow is the only kind of second- 
hand goods tliat will always sell at prime cost. 

Franklin. 


Widowhood is true freedom. — ■ 

Mme. des Jardins. 

The rich widow cries with one eye and re- 
joices with the other — Cervantes. 


Why is the widow generally prettier than 
tho young girl ? Because love has passed over 
her ; hecause love still abides with her ; we see 
in her its beautiful traces. In cultivating such 
a power time has not been wasted. — Michelet. 


A woman who, with the knowledge of a wifi', 
affects tho modesty of a maid. — 

Mnon de Lendos. 

Tho Spaniards have it that a buxom widow 
must bo either mani(jd, buried, or shut up in a 
convent. — Halihnrton. 


Ho who marries a widow will often have a 
dead man’s head thrown at him. — Yriarte. 


Easv-crying widows take now husbands soon- 
est ; there is nothing like wet weather for trans- 
planting. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Tho good widow’s soitow is no storm, hut>a 
still rain ; commonly it comes*to pass that that 
grief is quickly emptied that stroameth out at 
BO largo a vent, whilst their tears that but drop 
will hold running a long time. — 

Thomas Fuller. 
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A mdow fs like a frigate of wliicli the first 
captaia has heen shipwrecked. — 

Alphonse Karr. 

Handsome widows, after a twelvemonth, en- 
joy a latitude and longitude without limit. — 

Balzac. 


Young widows still bide their time. — 

H. W. Shaw. 


Widows, like ripe fruit, drop easily from 
their perch. — Bniy^re. ■ 

The widow who has been bereft of her chil- 
dren may seem in after years no whit less 
placid, no whit less serenely gladsome ; nay, 
more gladsome than the woman whose blessings 
are still round her. I am amazed to see how 
wounds heal. — Charles Buxton. 

WIPE. 

She is not made to be the admiration of every- 
body, but the hapxhness of one. — BurJcc. 

Hanging and wiving goes by destiny. — 

ShaJcspeare. 

To he man’s tender mate was woman horn, 
and in obeying nature she best serves the pur- 
pose of heaven. — Schiller. 

As the husband is, the wife is, if mated with 
a clown. — Tennyson. 


When it shall please God to bring thee to 
man’s estate, use great providence and circum- 
spection in choosing thy wife ; for from thence 
will spring all thy future good or evil, and it 
is an action of life, like unto a stratagena of war, 
wherein a man can err but once. — 

Sir P. Sidney. 

Her gentle spirit commits itself to yours to 
he directed, as from her lord, her governor, her 
king. — ShaJcspeare. 


Her pleasures are in the happiness of her 
family. — Rousseau. 


A good wife is none of our dainty dames, 
who love to appear in a variety of suits every 
day new ; as if a good gown, like a stratagem 
in war, were to^ he used but once. But our 
good wife sets up a sail according to the keel 
of her husband’s estate ; and if of high parent- 
age, she doth not so remember what she was 
by birth that she forgets what she is by match. 

Thomas Fuller* 


The wife safest and seemliest by her husband 
stays. — Milton. 

Lord of yourself, uncumbered with a wife 

Dryden. 

He knows little who will tell his wife all he 
knows. — Thomas Fuller. 


A woman in a single state may bo happy and 
may be miserable ; but most happy, most mis- 
erable, — these are epithets belonging to a Mufc. 

Coleridge. 

The light wife doth make a heavy husband. 

Shakspeare. 

The wife was pretty, trifling, childish, weak ; 
she could not think, but would not ceaso to 
speak. — Crahhe. 

Should all despair that have revolted wives, 
the tenth of mankind would hang themsedves. 

Shakspeare. 

This spectre of the female politician, who 
abandons her family to neglect for the sake of 
passing hills in Parliament, is just as complete 
an illusion of the masculine brain, as the other 
spectre whom Sydney Smith laid l)y a joke, — 
the woman who would forsake an infant for a 
quadratic equation. — Frances Bower Cohhe. 

All other goods hy fortune’s hand are given ; 
a wife is the peculiar gift of hcuivcn. — 

How much the wife is dearer than the hrido 1 
Lord LytUcton. 


He who would have fine guests, let him have 
a fine wife. — Dr. Johnson. 


You are my true and honorable wife, as dear 
to me as the ruddy drops that visit my sad 
heaii;. — Shakspeare* 


Thy wife is a constitution of virtues : she ’s 
the moon, and thou art the man in the moon. 

Congreve. 

0 woman 1 thou knowest the hour when the 
goodman of the house will return, when the 
heat and burden of the day are past ; do not let 
him at sixcli time, when he is weary with toil 
and jaded with discouragement, find upon his 
coming to his habitation that the foot which 
should hasten to meet him is wandering at a 
distance, that the soft hand which should wipe 
the sweat from his brow is knocking at the 
door of other houses. Washington Irving, 
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Of earth’s goods, the best is a good wife ; a 
bad, the bitterest curse of human life. — 

Simonides. 


He knew whose gentle hand was on the 
latch, before the door had given her to his eyes. 

Keats, 


Nothing flatters a man so much as the happi- 
ness of his wife ; he is always proud of himself 
as the source of it. — Dr. Johnson. 


I have known men of valor cowards to their 
wives. — Horace Walpole. 


A wise man in his house should find a wife 
gentle and courteous, or no wife at all. — 

Kuripidcs. 


An intelligent wife can make her home, in 
spite of oxig(3Ucio.s, pretty much what she 
pleases. — 'fhackcray. 


A happy union with wife and child^ is like 
the music of lutes and harps. — CorifucAus. 


Being asked why in some kingdoms the king 
is of age a,t fotirteon, but cannot mairy until 
eighteen, Moliimo replied : ‘‘Because it is more 
diilicult to rule a wife than a kingdom. ” — 

J. A. Bent. 


'One can with dignity bo wife and widow but 
once. — Joxibert. 

WILIi. 

To deny the freedom of the will is to make 
morality impossible. — Broude. 


Our wills are ours to make them Thine. — 

Tennyson. 


' In idle wishes fools supinely stay ; be there 
a will, and wisdom finds a way. — Orahhe. 


He would make his will lord of his reason. — 

Shaksjpcare. 


Lawless are they that make their wills their 
law. — MochefoucaiUd. 


In the moral world there is nothing impossi- 
ble, if bring a thorough vdll to it. Man 
can do everything within himself ; but he 
must not attempt to do too much with others. 

Wilhelm wn Humboldt. 


To those who are His all things are not only 
easy to he borne, hut even to be gladly chosen. 
Their will is united to that will which moves 
heaven and earth, which gives laws to angels, 
and rules the courses of the world. — 

A rch b ishop Manning. 

A tender heart, a will inflexible. — 

Longfelloxo. 

Leaning on Him, make with reverent meek- 
ness his own thy will. — Whittier. 

The star of the unconquered will. — 

Longfellow. 

That ye may prove what is that good and 
acceptable and perfect will of God. — Bible. 

"Will is not unfrequently weakness. — 

George Macdonald. 

Study to follow His will in all, to have no 
will but His. This i.s tliy duty and thy^wis- 
dora. Nothing is gained by spurning and 
struggling, but to hurt and vex thyself ; hut 
by complying all is gained, — sweet peace. — 

Leighton. 

How does our will become sanctified ? By 
conforming itself unreservedly to that of God. 

Binelon. 

The general of a large army may he defeated, 
hut you cannot defeat the determined will of a 
peasant. — Confucius. 

There is nothing good or evil save in the will. 

Epietetxw. 

The saddest failures in life are those that 
come from the not putting forth of power and 
will to succeed. — Whipple. 


He who is firm in will moulds the world to 
himself. — Goethe. 

Our wills are ours, we know mot how. — 

Tennyson. 

There dwelt in him a mighty will, which 
merely said to the serving company of impul- 
ses : Let it he ! Such a will is not stoicism, 
which 4 ’ulos merely over internal malefactors, 
or knaves, or prisoners of war, or children ; hut 
it is that genially energetic spirit which con- 
ditions and binds the healthy savages of our 
bosoms, and which says more royally than the 
Spanish regent to others : I, the king. — 

Michter. 
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WINTER. 


We are too fond of out own will ; we want 
to be doing wbat we fancy niiglity things : but 
the great point, is to do small things, when 
called to them, in a right spirit. — Cecil, 

WllSTD. 

Perhaps the ‘wind wails so in winter for the 
summer’s dead. — George Eliot, 

The winds are out of breath. — Erydcn, 

The sobbing wind is fierce and strong; its cry 
is like a human wail. — Susan CooUdge, 

Is ’t possible ? Sits the wind in that comer ? 

Sliakspeare, 

I hear the wind among the trees playing 
celestial symphonies. — Longfellow, 

111 blows the wind that profits nobody. — 

Shakspeare. 

Winds come whispering lightly from the 
west, kissing, not rufiling, tlie blue deep’s 
serene. — Byron. 

The wind, a sightless laborer, whistles at his 
task. — W ordsworth. 

While rocking winds are piping loud. — 

Milton. 


And maketh the clouds his chariot, and 
walketh upon the wings of the wind. — B'lblc, 

WINE. 

Wine is a noble, generous liquor, and we 
should be humbly thankful for it ; but, as I 
remember, water was made before it. — 

John Eliot. 

* There is a devil in every berry of the grape. — 

Koran. 


Good lijiuor, I stoutly maintain, gives genius 
a better discerning. — Goldsmith. 

Wine has drowned more than the sea. — 

Ptcblnis Syrus. 

Is there a wretch whom bumpers have not 
taught a flow of words, a loftiness of thought ? 

Philip Francis. 

Wine is a cunning wrestler. — Plautus. 


Prom a time-changed bottle, tenderly drawn 
from a crypt, protected by huge primeval cob- 
webs, you may taste anti(.j[uity, and feel the 
olden time on your palate ! — Talfourd, 


Let ’s hymn the almighty power of wine, and 
shed libations on his shrine. — Moore. 


Wine invents nothing; it only tattles. — 

Schiller. 


Come, come, good wine is a good familiar 
creature, if it he ■well used. — Shakspeare. 

Wine and truth, is the saying. — BucJdey. 

Call things by their right names. Glass of 
brandy and water ! — that is the current, but 
not the appropriate name ; ask for a glass of 
liquid fire and distilled damnation ! — 

Jiobert Rail. 


Wine with pellucid glass around it. — 

Soidhey. 

Wine often turns the good-natured man into 
an idiot, and the choleric into an assassin. — 

Addison. 


Bacchus ever fair and young. — Dryden, 

Claret is the liquor for boys ; port for men ; 
but he who aspires to bo a hero must drink 
brandy. — Dr. Johnson. 

WINTER. 

Winter comes to rule the varied year, sxillen 
and sad, with all his rising train, — vapors and 
clouds and storms, Thomson. 


The hurrying night-winds pale Winter’s robes 
have spread. — Park Benjamin. 

Stern winter loves a dirgo-liko sound. — 

Wordsworth, 


Under the snow-drift the blossoms are sleep- 
ing, dreaming their dreams of sunshine and 
June. — .ff. P, Spofford. \ 

A February face, so full of frost, of storm, 
and cloiidincM 1 — Shakspeare, 

Take Winter as you find him, and he turns 
out to be a thoroughly honest fcdlow, with no 
nonsense in him, wliicli is a groat comfort in 
the long run. — Lowell. 

Coldly and capriciously tho slanting sim- 
beams fidl. — Alice Cary, 

We make him tho symbol of old age or death, 
and think wo have settled tho matter ; as il 
old age were never kindly as well as frosty : 
as if there were anything tfiscreditable in deatli, 
or nobody had ever longed for it. — Lowell 
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I crown thee king of intimate delights, fire- 
side enjoyments, home-boni happiness, and all 
the comforts that the lowly roof of undisturbed 
retirement and the hours of long uninterrupted 
evening know\ — Cowper. 

Winter hinds our strengthened bodies in a 
cold embrace constringent. — Thomson, 

Wedl -apparelled A])ril on the heel of limping 
winter treads. — Shahspea/i'c, 


No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array ; 
but winter, lingering, chills the lap of May. — 

Goldsmith, 


Winter is the night of vegetation. — Bov6e, 

When great leaves fall, the winter is at 
hand. — tShak^m’TC, 

Then Winter’s timc-hleatdied locks did hoary 
show. — Bams. ___ 

Winter givetli the fields, and the trees so 
old, their beards of icicles and snow. — 

Lon^fdhw. 

The stiOT rails were softened to swan’s-down, 
and still Iluitored down the snow. — LowclL 


Bidiold the groves that shine with silver frost, 
their beauty withered, and their verdure lost 1 

Pope. 

'T is done I dread Winter spreads his latest 
glooms, and reigns tremendous o’er the con^ 
(ipiercd year. •— Thomson, 


When dark December glooms the day, and 
takes our autumn joys away. — 

Sir Walter Scott 

0 Winter, rub*r of the inverted year I 

ThoTnson, 


The silent snow possessed the earth, and 
calmly fell our ChristmaB-ovo. •— Tennyson, 

And Autumn in Iris leafless bowers is waiting 
for the w interns snow. — Whittier. 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
seems nowhere to alight ; the whited air hides 
hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, and 
veils the farm-house at the garden end. -y 

Mmmon. 


WISDOM. 

Wisdom views with an indifferent eye all 
finite joys, all blessings born to die. — 

Hannah More, 


The price of wisdom is above rubies. — Bills, 


You read of but one wise man ; and all that 
he knew w'as — that he knew nothing. — 

Co7\greve. 

Teach a man to read and write, and you have 
put into his hands the great keys of the wisdom- 
box. — Huxley. 

Seize wisdom ere ’tis torment to be wise; 
that is, seize wisdom ere she seizes thee. — 

Young, 

Human wisdom is the aggregate of all human 
exx)erience, constantly accumulating and select- 
ing and reorganizing its own materials. — 

Judge Joseph Story, 


With wusdom fraught ; not such as books, 
but such as practice taught- — Waller. 


Common sense in an uncommon degree is 
what the world calls wisdom. — Golendge, 


In strictness of language there is a difference 
between knowledge and wisdom; wisdom always 
supposing action, and action directed by it. — 

JPahy. 


What doth better become wisdom than to 
discern what is worthy the living ? — 

Sir B. Sidney. 


These are the signs of a wise man : to reprove 
nobody, to praise nobody, to blame nobody, 
nor even to speak of himself or his own Uierits, 

Epictetus. 

Wisdom married to immortal verse. — 

Wordsworth, 


May I deem the wise man rich, and may 1 
have such a portion of gold as none but a 
prudent man can either bear or employ! — JPlato. 


Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of 
Del]>hoB to be the wisest man in Greece, which 
he would turn from himself ironically, saying 
there could be nothing in him to verify the 
oracle, except this, that he was not wise and 
knew it, and others were not wise and knew 
it not. — Bacon, 
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The highest conceptions of the sages, who, 
in order to arrive at them, had to live many 
days, have "become the milk for babes. — 

BallancJie. 

hTo man can be wise on an empty stomach. — 

George Eliot 

Modest doubt is called the beacon of the 
wise. — Shakspeare, 

The wise man is but a clever infant. — 

Carlyle. 

The wise man is seldom prudent. — 

Marie Ebner-Eschenhaeli. 

A man cannot learn to be wise any more 
than he can learn to be handsome. — 

H. W. Shaw. 

Wisdom is the repose of the mind. -- 

Lavatcr. 


Wisdom does not show itself so much in 
precept as in life, — in a firmness of mind and 
a mastery of appetite. It teaches ns to do as 
well as to talk, and to make our words and 
our actions all of a color. — Seneca. 

Wisdom is the health of the soul. — 

Victor Eugo. 

Wisdom consists not so much in seeing as 
in foreseeing. — Eosea Ballou. 

Who are a little wise, the best fools be. — 

Bonne, 

He is oft the wisest man who is not wise at 
all. — Wordswortlu 


Wisdom comes to no one by chance. — 

Seneca. 

In seeking wisdom thou art wise ; in imagin- 
ing that thou hast attained it, thou art a fool. — 
MaUi Ben Jzai. 


Wisdom and eloquence are not always united. 

Victor Eugo. 

People always fancy that we must become 
old to become wise*; but, in truth, as years 
advance, it is hard to keep ourselves as wise 
as we were. Man becomes, indeed, in the 
different stages of Ms life, a different being; 
but he cannot say that he is a hotter one, and 
in certain matters he is as likely to be right 
in his twentieth as in his sixtieth year. — 

Goethe. 


As you are old and reverend, you should be 
wise. — Shahspeare. 

Wisdom is the conqueror of fortune, — 

Juvenal. 


Some men are counted wise from the cunning 
manner in which they hide their ignorance. 
In what little they do know such men play 
the pedant. — A- liicard. 

Whoever is not too wise, is wise. — Martial. 


Thank God, men that are greatly guilty are 
never wise. — Btcrhc. 


Dost thou not know, my son, with how Uttlo 
wisdom the world is governed ? — Oxenstiem. 

Wisdom sits alone, topmost in heaven ; sho 
is its light, its God ; and in the heart of man 
she sits as high, though grovelling minds forget 
her oftentimes, seeing but this world’s idols. — 

N. B. miK% 


Man thinks brutes have no wisdom, since 
they Icnow not his ; can we divine theix” world ? 

George Eliot. 

Kothing can be truer than fairy wisdom. It 
is as true as sunbeams, — Douglas Jerroid. 


To know that which before us lies in daily 
life is the prime of wisdom. — Milton. 


Our wisdom is no loss at fortune’s mercy than 
our wealth. — Mochefoitcmdd. 


He who considers himself a paragon of 
wisdom is sure to commit some superlatively 
stupid act. — Ludwig Ticck. 


The door-step to the temple of wisdom is a 
knowledge of our own ignorance. Spurgeon. 


By wisdom wealth is won ; but riches pur- 
chased wisdom yet for noxic. — Bayard Taylor. 


The wisdom of women comes to them by in- 
spiration, their folly by premeditation, ■— 

Dimas, Bhre. 

Be still, then, thou uneasy mortal ; know 
that God is unerringly wise ; and^ be assured 
that, amidst the greatest multiplicity of be- 
ings, he does not overlook thee. — 

Jamm Eervey. 
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Wisdom and love do not take np their abode 
in the same breast. — EnviU Souvestre^ 


Talk not to me of the wisdom of women, — 
I know my own sex well ; the wisest of us all 
are but little less foolish than the rest. — 

Mary, Qmcn of Scots, 

Who are a little wise the best fools be. — 

Donne. 


Go, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense 
weigh thy opinion against Providence. — Pope. 

Wisdom is rare, Lorenzo I wit abounds. — 
Young. 


So wise, so young, they say, do never live 
long. — Shakspearc. 


’T is hold that sorrow makes us wise. — 

Tennyson. 


Teach me my days to number, and apply my 
trembling heart to wisdom. — Tonng. 

All human wisdom, to divine, is folly, — 

Sir J. Denham. 


Wisdom is the only thing which can relieve 
us from the sway of the passions and the fear 
of danger, and which can teach us to bear the 
injuries of fortune itself with moderation, and 
winch shows us all the ways to tranquillity and 
peace. Cicero, 

Wisdom is the absti’act of the past. — 

0. W. Eolmes. 


Certainly the greatest scholars are not the 
wisest men. ■ — lUgnur. 


Wisdom, — a man’s best friend. — Gladstone. 


It ’snot enough plagues, wars, and famine rise 
to lash our crimes, but must our wives bo wise ? 

Young, 


The wisest among us is a fool in some things. 

Mchardson. 


Human wisdom makes as ill use of her talent 
when she exercises it in rescinding from the 
number and sweetness of those pleasures that 
are naturally our due, as she employs it favor- 
ably and well in artificially disguising and 
tricking out the ills of life to alleviate the 
sense of them. — Montaigne, 


Wisdom ! I bless thy gentle sway, and ever, 
ever will obey. — Mrs, Barbauld, 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. — 

Tennyson. 

Accomplishments have taken virtue’s place, 
and wisdom falls before exterior grace*. — 

Oowper. 

To be wiser than other men is to be honester 
than they ; and strength of mind is only cour- 
age to see and speak the truth. — Hazlitt. 

Extremes of fortune are true wisdom’s test, 
and he ’s of men most wise who bears them best. 

Cumherla'iid. 


The well-ripened fruit of wise delay. — 

Dryden. 

Wisdom deprives even poverty of half its 
power. — if. W. Shaw. 

Wisdom is infused into every form. — 

Emerson. 


It may he said, almost without qualification, 
that true wisdom consists in the ready and ac- 
curate perception of analogies. Without the 
former quality, knowledge of the past is unin- 
structive ; without the latter it is deceptive. — 
Whately, 


It is a little learning, and hut a little, which 
makes men conclude hastily. — Jeremy Taylor. 

WISHES. 

Wishing, of all employments, is the worst. — 
Young. 


Wishes, at least, are the easy pleasures of 
the poor. — Douglas Jerrold. 

Every wish is like a prayer with God. — 

Mrs, Browning, 


Wishes, like castles in the air, are inexpen- 
sive and not taxable. — Ealiburton. 

Before we passionately wish for anything, we 
should carefully examine into the happiness of 
its possessor. — Bochefoucauld. 


I have immortal longings in me. — 

ShaJespeare, 


If all our wishes were gratified, most of our 
pleasures would be destroyed. — JYhately. 
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UnattainaWe wislies are often called pious.’* 
This seems to indicate that onl7 profane wislies 
are fulfilled. — Marie JBbner-Eschm'bach, 

The apparently irreconcilahle dissimilarity 
between our wishes and our means, between 
our hearts and this world, remains a riddle. — 

Bichter. 

WIT. 

True wit is everlasting, like the sun; describ- 
ing all men, but described by none. — 

BucMngham. 

It is much easier to decide what is not 
humorous than what is, and very difficult to 
define it otherwise than Cowley has done, by 
negatives. — Addison. 


Humor is the offspring of man; it comes 
forth like Minerva, fully armed from the brain. 

L'Estrangc, 

There is nothing so unready as readiness of 
wit. — Bivarol* 

Women ought not to know their own wit, be- 
cause they will still be showing it and spoiling 
it. — Seldm. 


This fellow peeks up wit as pigeons pease ; 
he is wit’s ’pedler. — Shakspeare. 


The lowest boor may laugh on being tickled, 
but a man must liave intelligence to be amused 
by wit. — L' Estrange. 

Anger makes dull men witty, but keeps them 
poor. — Baoon. 

Wit is, in general, the finest sense in the 
world. I had lived long before I discovered 
that wit was truth. — Dr. Porson. 


I will keep where there is wit stining, and 
leave the faction of fools. — Shakspeare. 

Wits, like drunken men with swords, are apt 
to draw their steel upon their heat acq^uain- 
tances. — Douglas Jerrold. 

I fear nothing so much as a man who is witty 
all day long. — Mme. de S&nignL 

Wit is its own remedy. Liberty and com- 
merce bring it to its true standard. The only 
danger is the laying an embargo. The same 
thing happens here as in the case of trade ; im- 
positions and restrictions reduce it to a low 
ebb ; nothing is so advantageous to it as a 
free port. — Shafieshtt>ry. 


The fairest blossoms of pleasantry thrive best 
where the sun is not strong enough to scorch, 
nor the soil rank enough to cori’upt. — 

EEstrange. 

Wit, to be well defined, must he defined by 
wit itself ; then it will he worth listening to. — 

Zimmei'mann. 


Wit is the salt of conversation, not the food. 

HazlitL 


One wit, like a knuckle of ham in soup, gives 
a zest and flavor to the dish; but more than 
one serves only to spoil the pottage. — 

Smollett, 


So vast is art ; so narrow human wit. — 

Bogie, 

nothing was ever said with uncommon felicity 
but by the co-operation of chance ; and there- 
fore wit as well as valor must be content to 
share its honors with fortune. — Dr. Johnson. 


What quick wit is found in sudden straits! — 

MartiaL 


Only just the right quantum of wit should 
be put into a book ; iu conversation a little 
excess is allowable. — Jimhart. 


Wit is the flower of tlui imagination. — Livy, 

If wit is to be measured by the circumstances 
of time and place, there is no man has generally 
so little of tliat talent as lie who is a wit by 
profession. What he says, instead of arising 
from the occasion, has an occasion invented ibr 
bringing it in. — Steele, 


A good old man, sir ; he will bo talking : as 
they say, When the ago is in, tlio wit is out. — 

Shakspeare. 

A wit with dunces, and a dunco with wits. — 

l^ope. 


Whose wit in the combat, gentle as bright, 
no’or carried a heart-stain away on its blade. — 

Moore. 


As the repute of wisdom, so of mt also, is 
very casual, sometimes a lucky saying or a 
pertinent reply has procured an esteem of wit 
to persons otherwise very shallow ; so that, if 
such a one shonhl have the ill-hap to strike a 
man dead with a smart saying, it ought in all 
reason and conscience to be judged but a chance 
medley. — South. 
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A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him that 
hears it, never in the tongue of him that makes 
it. — Shahspearc, 

I am a fool : I know it ; and yet, God help 
me, I am poor enough to be a wit. — Qongr.cve. 


Wit and judgment often are at strife. — 

Pope. 

His wit invites you by his looks to come ; 
but when you knock, it never is at home. — 

Cowpcr. 

Antithesis may be the blossom of wit, but it 
will never arrive, at maturity unless sound sense 
be the trunk and truth the root. — Colton. 


For the qualities of sheer wit and humor, 
Swift had no superior, ancient or modern. — 
Leigh Sunt. 

Intemperate wits will spare neither friend 
nor foe, and make themselves the common 
enemies of mankind. ~ S Estrange. 


His sparkling sallies bubbled up as from 
aerated natural fountains. — Carlyle. 


An elegant writer has observed, that wit may 
do very well for a mistress, but that he should 
prefer reason for a wife. —* Colton. 


Wit is an intermittent fountain ; kindness is 
a perennial spring, — Marie Ebner-Eschcnbach. 

Even when there is a real stock of wit, yet 
the wittiest sayings and sentences will bo found 
in a groat measure the issue of (dianco, and 
nothing else but so many lucky hits of a roving 
fancy. — ^oxUh. ___ 

To place wit above sense is to place superflu- 
ity above utility. — Mmc. de Maintenon. 

I have no more pleasure in hearing a man 
attempting wit and lailing, than in seeing a 
man trying to leap over a ditch and tumbling 
into it. ■— Dr. Johnson. 


Wit makes its "own welcome, and levels all 
distinction. No dignity, no learning, no force 
of character, can make any stand against good 
wit. It is like ice, on which no beauty of form, 
no majesty of carriage, can plead any immu- 
nity ; they must walk gingerly, according to 
the laws of ice, or down they must go, dignity 
and all. — Emerson, 


Wits uniformly exclaim against fools ; yet 
fools are their proper foil, and it is from them 
alone they can learn what figure themselves 
make. — Shenstone. 


Who for the poor renown of being smart 
would leave a sting within a brother’s heart. — 

Young. 

To leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
and fall somewhat into a slower method. — 

Shalcspeare. 

Wit must grow like fingers. If it he taken 
from others, ’t is like plums stuck upon black- 
thorns ; there they are for a while, but they 
come to nothing. — Seldcn. 

The finest wits have their sediment. — 

Emerson. 


Erasmus injured us more by his wit than 
Luther by his anger. — Leo X. 

Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting ; it is a 
most sharp sauce. — Bhahspeare. 

Avoid witticisms at the expense of others. — 
Soracc Mann. 

Oh, help thou my weak wit, and sharpen my 
dull tongue ! Spenser. 

You may be witty, but not satirical. — 

Horace Greeley. 

Of all wit’s uses, the main one is to live well 
with who has none. — Emerson. 

Wit is an unexpected explosion of thought.— 
Whipple. 

I like that wit whose fittest symbol is the 
playful pinch which a father gives to the cheek 
of his roguish boy, or the pretended bite which 
a mother prints upon the tempting snowy 
shoulders of her babe. — Ik Marvel. 


Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
and thin partitions do their bounds divide. — ■ 

Dryden. 

By my troth, we that have good wits have 
much to answer for. — Shakspeare, 


If he who has little wit needs a master to in- 
form his stupidity, he who has much frequently 
needs ton to keep in check ins worldly wisdom, 
which might otherwise, like a high-mettled 
charger, toss him to the ground. — Scriver. 
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Ko words siiSice the secret soul to show, and 
truth denies all eloquence to woe. —Byron, 

ISTo scene of mortal life but teems with mor- 
tal woe. — Sir Walter ScoiU 

He scorns his own who feels another’s woe. — 

Camphell, 

Woe unto you w^hen all men speak well of 
you. — Bible. 

Thus woe succeeds a woe, as wave a wave. 

Herrick, 


Reniemhrauce wakes, with all her busy train, 
swells at luy heart, and turns the past to pain. 

Goldsmith, 


A world of woes despatched in little space. — 

Dryden, 

Wise men ne’er sit and wail their woes, but 
presently prevent the ways to wail. — 

Shakspeare, 

Tell me, when shall these weary woes have 
end ? or shall their ruthless torment never cease ? 

Spenser, 

It becomes one, while exempt from woes, to 
look to the dangers. — Sophodes, 

But I have that within, which passe tli show ; 
these but the trappings and the suits of woo. — 

Shakspeare, 

Dependants, friends, relations, love himself, 
ravaged by woe, forgot the tender tie. — 

Thomson, 


Woes cluster ; rare are solitary woes ; they 
love a train ; they tread each other’s heel — 

Young. 

So many miseries have crazed my voice, that 
my woe- wearied tongue is mute. — Shakspearc. 

Alas ! by some degree of woe we every bliss 
must gain. — Lord LyitlUon. 

The grateful tear that streams for others’ 
woes. — Akemide, 

Woe for my vine-clad home, that it should 
ever be so dark to me, with its bright threshold 
and its whispering tree ! — N. P. Willis, 


My languid numbers have forgot to flow, and 
fancy sinks beneath a weight of woe. — Pope, 


By woe the soul to- daring action steals ; by 
woe in pdaintless patience it excels. — Savage. 


■ My thoughts, imprisoned in my secret woes, 
with flamy breaths do issue oft iu sound. — 

Sir P. Sidney. 

When we our betters see bearing our woes, 
we scarcely think our miseries our foes. — 

Shakspearc, 

0 Fortune, how thy restless, wavering state 
has fraught with cares my troubled wit 1 — 

Queen Elizabeth, 

Not suffering, but faint heart, is worst of 
woes. — Lowell. ^ 

WOMAN. 

Women employ more thought, memory, and 
application to become Ibols than would serve to 
make them wise and useful. — Sivi/L 


Woman’s grief is like a summer storm, short 
as it is violent. — Joanna Bail lie* 

If you would know the political and moral 
condition of a peo])le, ask as to the position of 
its women. — /lini&^farlm, 

God intended for wonnm two preventive^ 
against sin, — modesty and roiuonso : in con- 
fession to a mortal pricist the fornHU’ is removed ; 
by his absolution, the latter is takem away. — 
Miranda dc riedmmt* 


Mon who flatter women do not know them ; 
men who abuse them know them still less. — 

Mmc. de Salm, 


Man forms and educates the world ; but 
woman educates man. -- Jidie Biirow, 

A woman possessing nothing bttt oirtward 
advantages is like a flower without fragrance, a 
tree without fruit. — lUgnur* 

Oh, pearl of all things, woman ! Adored be 
the artist who created thee ! ■— Schiller, 


A woman’s whole life is a Instorj^' of the affec- 
tions. The heart is her world ; it is there her 
ambition strives for empire ; it is there her am- 
bition seeks for hidden treasures. She sends 
forth her sympathies oti adventure; she om- 
barks her whole soul in the traffic of affoction ; 
and if shipwrecked, her case is hopeless, for 
it is bankruptcy of the heait. — - 

Washington Irving, 
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Endurance is tlie prerogative of woman, en- 
abling the gentlest to suffer what would cause 
terror to manhood. — Widand. 

The crown of creation. — Herder, 

A handsome woman is a jewel ; a good woman 
is a treasure. — Saadi, 

All women are, in some degree, poets in ima- 
gination, angels iii heart, and diplomatists in 
mind. — Emmanuel Gonzales, 

Woman is the masterpiece. — Confucius, 

Purity of heart is the noblest inheritance, and 
love the fairest ornament of woman. — 

' Matthias Claudius, 

There is on earth no greater treasure or more 
desirable possession for man, than a woman who 
truly loves him. — Sainte-Foi, 

Delicacy in woman is strength. — 

. Ziehtenherg. 

Woman is superlative ; the best leader in 
life, the best guide in happy days, the best 
consoler in soitow. — Seume. 

Not for herself was woman first created, nor 
yet to be man’s idol, but his mate. — 

Mrs, Norton, 

A woman’s faults, bo they never so small, 
cast a shadow which all her virtues cannot 
dispel. — Achilles Poincelot, 

\ The accoptanco of favors from the other sex 
is a womans first step towards self-committal. 

Mme, de Puisieux, 

Men are misers, and women prodigal, in affec- 
tion, — Lamartine. 

When a woman hath ceased to be quite the 
same to us, it matters little how different she 
becomes. — Lctmdor, 

There is a woman at the beginning of all 
groat things. — - Lamartine, 

Women see without looking ; their husbands 
often look without seeing. Louis Lesnoyers, 

Where woman is held in honor, there the 
ods are W(41 pleased; where she receives no 
onor, all holy acts are void and fruitless. — 

Manu, \ 


You dream that it lies with us women to 
govern the destinies of men. We may indulge 
them with episodes, though, while they treat 
us to our destiny. — Elizabeth Stoddard, 

Theygovern the world, these sweet-lipped 
women, because beauty is the index of a larger 
fact than wisdom. — 0, W, Holmes, 

Sensibilit}^ is the power of woman. — 

Lamter, 

Woman is the Sunday of man : not his re- 
pose only, but his joy ; the salt of his life. — 
Michelet. 

A beautiful woman without fixed principles 
may be likened to those fair but rootless flowers 
which float in streams, driven by every breeze. 

Lady Blessington, 

There is an apt proverb that women laugh 
when they can and W’eep when they will. — 

Alfred dc Musset, 

There are three things I have always loved 
and never understood, — paintings, music, and 
woman. — Pontenelle, 

It has been justly said: “ God commences the 
artist, and woman perfects him 1 ” — 

Arsbne Houssaye. 

Our ghis should be so educated intellectually 
that there will no longer be any internal barriers 
to their progress ; and when this is done they 
will find that the external barriers against 
which they fret themselves hav(i disappeared. — 
Anna C, Braolcett, 

To a gentleman every, woman is a lady in 
right of her sex. — Bulwer-Lytton. 

It is less diflioult for a woman to obtain 
celebrity by her genius than to be forgiven for 
it. — Brissot. 

A wise woman confides in few persons; a 
cunning one in none. — Ninon de Lenclos. 

The enigma of the nineteenth century. — 

Victor Hugo, 

If thou wouldst hear what seemly is and fit, 
inquire of noble woman ; they can tell, who in 
life’s common usage hold their place by graceful 
deed and aptly chosen word. — Goethe, 
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At present tlie most valuable gift wbicb. can be 
bestowed on women is sometbing to do, which, 
they, can do well and worthily, and thereby 
maintain themselves. — JmiQS A. Garfield. 

Where would the power of women be, were it 
not for the vanity of men ? — 

Marie Bhner-Eschen'bach. 


The honor of woman is badly guarded when 
it is guarded by keys aud spies. No woman is 
honest who does not wish to be. — 

Adrian Dupuy. 

There are in woman’s eyes two sorts of tears, — 
the one of grief, the other of deceit. — 

Pythagoras. 

To speak hut little becomes a woman ; and 
she is best adorned who is in plain attire. — 

Detnocritus. 

There remains in the faces of women who are 
naturally serene and peaceful, and of those 
rendered so by religion, an after-spring, and 
later, an after-summer, the reflex of their most 
beautiful bloom. — Pdchter. 


V ery few men understand the true significance 
of contentment; women alone illustrate it. — 

Mme. Dcluzy. 

A youthful age well becomes a woman ; but 
aged youth, alas 1 is q^uite another thing. — 

Mme. de Sivigni. 

If ladies be but young and fair, they have 
the gift to know it. — Bhahspmre. 

American ladies are known abroad for two 
distinguishing traits (besides, possibly, their 
beauty and self-reliance), and these are their 
ill-health and their extravagant devotion to 
dress. — Abba Goold Woolson. 


Every man who is not coupled with a woman 
is not a man. — Arshne Maxmaye. 

What woman can resist the force of praise ?— 
Gay. 


The happiest women, like the happiest na- 
tions, have no history. — George Eliot. 


Man has subdued the world, but woman has 
subdued man. Mind and muscle have won his 
victories ; love and loveliness have gained hers. 
No monarch has been so great, no peasant so 
lowly, that he has not been glad to lay his best 
at the feet of a woman. — Gail Ramilton. 


Women are too imaginative and sensitive to 
have much logic. — Mme. du Eeffand. 


Men’s hearts and faces are always wide 
asunder; women’s ai'e not only in close connec- 
tion, but are mirror-like in the instant power 
of reflection. — Chamfort. 


’T is modesty that makes them seem divide. 

Shaksjpeare. 


A woman’s life is her love ; she does not 
begin to live until she begins to love. — 

Florence Marry at. 

He idojaghs the waves, sows the sand, and 
hopes ti/gather the wind in a net, who ])laces 
his hopes on the heart of woman. — jSannazaro. 

As soon as she begins to be asbained of what 
she ought not, she will not be aslmmcd of what 
she ought. — Livy. 

“ It is the flrst duty of every woman to be 
beautiful, and if sbo is not she might as w<dl 
go hang herself,” was the remark we once 
heard from a facetious friend, who thus ex- 
3 )ressed in plain terms what has ever been the 
accepted creed. — Abba Goold Woolson, 


There is something still moro to be dreaded 
than a Jesuit, and that is a Jesuitews. — 

Eugene Sue. 

A young man rarely gets a better vision of 
himself than that which is roll acted from a 
true woman's eyes ; for God himself sits behind 
them. — J. G. Rolland. 


A woman’s hopes arc woven of sunbeams ; 
a shadow annihilates them. — George Eliot. 

However we do praise ourselves, our fancies 
are more giddy and imfirm, moro longing, 
wavering, sooner lost and won, than womon‘8 
are. — Shalcspeare* 


Women have the faculty of imbtiing the 
merest trifle with importance. — Pascal. 

Women in health are the hope of the nation. 
Men who exercise a controlling inilucnce-— the 
master spirits — with a few exceptions, have 
had conntiy-born mothers. They transmit to 
their sons those traits of character — moral, 
intellectual, and physical which give sta- 
bility to institutions, and promote order, 
security, and justice. — Dr, L F". (7. Smith. 
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Women should he douhly careful of their 
conduct, since appearances often injure them as 
much as faults. — AhU Girard. 

A woman set on anything will walk right 
through the moral crockery without wincing. — 

C. D. Wai'ner. 


A tact which surpassed the tact of her sex as 
much as the tact of her sex surpasses the .tact 
of ours. — Macaupnj. 

All the wonim in the world would not make 
me lose an ho\M. — Najmlcon L 

Our sex bears the disgrace not only of a great 
deal of genuine poltroonery, but also of much 
which is mere affectation. — 

Franm Power Oobhe. 


Women have the genius of charity. — 

jEJ. W. LegoitvL 

Happiness lend-s* poetic charms to woman, 
and dross adorns her like a delicate tinge of 
rouge, — Balzac. 

A clover woman often compromises her 
husband; a stupid woman only compromises 
herself. — Talleyrand. 

Honor women ; they strew celestial roses on 
the pathway of our torrestrial life. — Boiste. 


Everyman, like Narcissus, becomes enamored 
of the reffection of himself, only choosing a 
stibstance instead of a shadow. His love for 
any particular woman is self-love at second 
hand, vanity roffectod, compound egotism. — 
f Horace Smith. 


Most women indulge in idle gossip, which is 
the henchman of rumor and scandal. — 

Octave Muillct 


She is like ivy, which grows heautifully so 
long as it twin os round a tree, but is of no use 
when separated, — Molihre. 


She who dreams she is happy is happy. — 
Mme. Dehizy. 


Man pays deference to woman instinctively, 
involuntarily, not because she is beautiful or 
truthful or wise or foolish or proper, but 
because she is a woman, and he cannot help it. 
If she descends, he will lower to her level ; if 
she rises, he will rise to her height. — 

Gail Hamilton. 


It may he particularly observed of women, 
that they are for the most part good or bad as 
they fall among those who practise vice or 
virtue, and that neither education nor reason 
gives them much security against the influence 
of example. — Dr. Johnson. 

Women detest the serpent through a profes- 
sional jealousy. — Victor Hugo. 


Foxes are all tail ; women all tongue. — 

La Fontaine. 


Women have a genius for love ; men can 
only learn the art indifferently. — De Maistre. 


Just corporeal enough to attest humanity, 
yet sufficiently transparent to let the celestial 
origin shine through. — Buffini. 


There are female women, and there are male 
women. — Charles Buxto^i. 


I have often reflected within myself on this 
unaccountable humor in womankind, of being 
smitten with everything that is showy and 
superficial ; and on the numberless evils that 
befall the sex from this light fantastical dis- 
position, — Addison. 

Women generally consider consequences in 
love, seldom in resentment. — Colton. 


Women have, in general, but one object, 
which is their beauty ; upon which scarce any 
flattery is too gross ibr them. — Chesterfield. 


Tim woman in us still prosecutes a deceit 
like that begun in the garden, — Glanvill. 


Woman is mistress of the art of completely 
imbittering the life of the person on whom she 
depends. — Goethe. 


It is a most amazing thing that young people 
never consider that they shall grow old. I 
would, to young women especially, renew the 
monition of this anticipation every hour of 
every day. — John Foster. 


Women for the most part do not love us. 
They do not choose a man because they love 
him, but because it pleases them to be loved 
by him. They love love of all things in the 
world, but there are very few men whom they 
love personally. — Alphonse Karr. 
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Women see through an'd through each other; 
and often we most admire her whom they most 
scorn. — Charles Buxton, 


But goodness only can affection move, and 
.ove must owe its origin to love. — 

Mrs. Barlauld. 


And when a woman says she loves a man, 
die man must hear her, though he love her 
not. — Mrs. Browning. 


Women are much more like each other than 
men : they have, in truth, hut two passions, 
vanity and love ; these are their universal 
characteristics. — Chesterfield. 

. It goes far to reconciling me to being a woman 
when I reflect that I am thus in no danger of 
ever marrying one. — Lady Montagu. 

The opinion in favor of the present system, 
which entirely subordinates the weaker sex to 
the stronger, rests upon theory alone ; for 
there never has been trial made of any other ; 
so that experience, in the sense in which it is 
vulgarly opposed to theory, cannot be pretended 
to have pronounced any verdict. — 

/. Stuart Mill. 


There is in every true woman’s heart a spark 
of heavenly fire, which beams and Vdazes in the 
dark hours of adversity. — Washington Irving. 

Who does know the bent of woman’s fantasy ? 

Spenser. 

It makes sweet human music, — oh ! the 
spells that haunt the trembling tale a bright- 
eyed maiden tells ! — Edwin Arnold. 

Pretty women without religion are like flowers 
without perfume. — Heinrich Heine. 

God has placed the genius of women in their 
hearts, because the works of this genius are 
always works of love. — Lamartine. 

Mistress, know yourself: down on your knees, 
and thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s 
love : for I must tell you friendly iii your oar, 
sell when you can : you are not for all markots. 

Shahspeare. 

With soft, p(*,rsnasive prayers woman wields 
the sceptre of the life which she charm eth; she 
lulls the discord which roars and glows, — 
teaches the fierce powers which hate each other 
like fiends to embrace in the bonds of love, 
and draws together what are forever flying 
asunder. — Schiller, 


Sing of the nature of woman, and the song 
shall be surely full of variety, — old crotchets 
and most sweet closes : it shall be humor- 
ous, grave,- fantastic, amorous, melancholy, 
sprightly, — one in all, and all in one ! — 

BcamnonL 

The world is so unjust that a female heart 
which has been once touched is thought forever 
blemished. — Steele. 


Her step is music, and her voice is song. — 
Bailey'. 

As for the women, though wc scorn and flout 
them, we may live with, but cannot live with- 
out them. — Hrydcn. 

He that can keep handsomely within rules, 
and support the carriage of a companion to his 
mistress, is much more likedy to pyrevail than 
he who lets her see the whole relish of his life 
depends upon her. If possible, th(n*efore, divert 
your mistress rather than sigh for her. — Steele. 

Woman is a miracle of divine contradictions. 

Michelet. 


What we call in men wisdom is in women 
prudence. It is a partiality to call one greater 
than the other. — ■ Steele, 


I never addressed myself in the language of 
decency and fricndsliip to a woman, whether 
civilized or savage, without receiving a deccuit 
and friendly answer. — Ijcdyard. 

Men are women’s playthings ; woman is the 
devil’s, — Victor Hugo. 

Whatever littleness and vanity is to be ob- 
served in the minds of women, it is, like the 
cruelty of butchers, a temper that is wrought 
into them by that life which they are taught 
and accustomed to lead. — W illiam Law. 


Men at most differ as heaven and earth. ; but 
women, worst and best, as heaven and hell. — 

Tennyson. 

Fear and niceness, the handmaids of all 
women, or more truly, woman its pretty self,— 

Shiikspeare. 

A female heart is often like marble : the 
cunning stone-cutter strikes a thousand blows 
without the Parian block showing the line of 
a crack; hut all at once it breaks asunder into 
the very form which the cunning stone-cutter 
has so long been hammering after. — Michter. 
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To one it is the mighty, heavenly goddess ; 
to another it is an excellent cow that furnishes 
him with butter. — Schiller. 

She who puts herself out of natural protec- 
tion is not to expect miracles in her favor. — 

Michardson. 


There are throe things a wise man will not 
trust, — the the sunshine of an April day, 
and woman's faith. — Southey. 

The taste forever refines in the study of 
women. — P. Willis. 

A clever, ugly man every now and then is 
successful with the ladies ; but a handsome 
fool is irresistible. — Thackeray. 


He is a fool who thinks by force or skill to 
stem the torrent of a woman’s will. — 

Sir S. Take. 


'Women equitable, logical, and utterly just ! 
Mercy upon us ! If they were, population would 
cease, the world would be a howling wilderness. 

Thackeray. 

Whoever finds constancy in woman, finds all 
things in woman. — Qmrheuf. 

To think of the part one little woman can 
play in the life of a man, so tluit to renounce 
her may bo a very good imitation of heroism, 
and to win her may be a discipline. •— 

George Bliot. 

If wo require more perfection from women 
than from ourselves, it is doing them honor. 

Dr. Johnson, 


ISTevor expect women to be sincere, so long as 
they are educated to think that their first aim 
in life is to i)l(;ase. — • Marie Bhier-Esehenhach. 

In matters of business, no woman stops at 
integrity. — Br. Johnson. 

Women of forty always fancy they have 
found the Fountain of Youth, and that they 
remain young in the midst of the ruins of their 
(ttiy. -^Arshne Houssaye* 

A clever woman has millions of born foes, — 
all stupid men. Marie Bhiier^Eschenhach* 

The woman must not belong to herself ; she 
is bound to alien destinies. But she performs 
her part be^st who can take freely, of her own 
choice, the alien to her heart, can bear and fos- 
ter it with sincerity and love. ^MeUer. 


They never reason, or, if they do, they either 
draw correct inferences from wrong premises 
or wrong inferences from correct premises ; and 
they always poke the fire from the top. — ■ 

Whately. 

Women are certainly more happy in this than 
we men : tkeir employments occupy a smaller 
portion of their thoughts, and the earnest long- 
ing of the- heart, the beautiful inner life of the 
fancy, always commands tbe greater part. — 

Sehleiermacher. 

WOISTBEB.. 

All last fell humbly down upon his knees, 
and of his wonder made religion- — S^eoiscr. 

That is ever the difference between tbe wise 
and the unwise : the latter wonders at what is 
luiusnal', tbe wise man wonders at the usual. — 

Emerson. 

A wonder lasts but nine days, and then the 
puppy’s eyes are open. — Fielding. 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder 
grew, that one small head should carry all he 
knew. — Goldsmith. 

WOOIISTG. 

Women are won when they begin to jar. — 

3£arlowe. 


I profess not to know how women’s hearts 
arc wooed and won ; to me they have always 
been matters of riddle and admiration. — 

W ashington Irving, 

The accepted and betrothed lovex’ has lost the 
wildest charms of his maiden in her acceptance 
of him. She was heaven while he pursued her 
as a star ; she cannot bo heaven if she stoops to 
such a one as he. — Emerson. 

Courtship consists in a number of quiet at- 
tentions, not so pointed as to alarm, nor so 
vague as not to be understood. ■ — Sterne. 

She half consents who silently denies. — 

Ovid. 


It is against womanhood to be forward in 
their own wishes. * — Sir P. Sidney* 

Deference and intimacy live far apart. 

Molxhre. 


0 subtle love ! a thousand wiles thou hast, 
by humble suit, by service, or by hire, to win 
a maiden’s hold, — a thing soon done, for Na- 
tui’c framed all women to be won. •— * Tasso. 
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With women worth the heing won, the softest 
lover ever best succeeds. — Aaron HilL 

The woman who really wishes to refuse con- 
tents herself with saying so. She who explains 
wants to he convinced. — Alfred do Musset. 

She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; she 
is a woman, therefore may be won. — 

Sliakspeare. 


If thon approachest women with tenderness 
thou winnest them with a word ; but he who is 
bold and saucy comes off still better. — Goethe. 

The first thing necessary to wdn the heart of 
a woman is opportunity. — Balzac. 

That w'ould be wooed, and not unsought be 
won. — Milton, 

The plainest man that can convince a woman 
that he is really in love with her has done more 
to make her in love with him, than the hand- 
somest man, if he can produce no such convic- 
tion. — Colton. 

Love is a child that talks in broken language, 
yet then he speaks most plain. — Dryden, 

Women are not apt to be won by the charms 
of verse. — Bayard Taylor. 

You must not contrast too strongly the hours 
of courtship with the years of possession. — 

Beaconsfield. 

To me it is a delightful thought that during 
the familiarity of constant proximity the heart 
gathers up in silence the nutriment of love, as 
the diamond, even beneath the water, imbibes 
the light which it emits. — llichter. 

Men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed. — Shakspeare. 

WOBDS. 

The artillery of words. — Swift. 

Words are grown so false I am loath to prove 
reason with them. — ShaJespeare, 

Words indeed are but the signs and counters 
of knowledge, and their currency should he 
strictly regulated by the capital which they 
represent. — Colton. 

The turn of a sentence has decided the fate 
of many a friendship, and, for aught that we 
know, the fate of many a kingdom. — 

Jeremy Bentham. 


If wmrds could kill a man or an evil, all men 
and all evil had been dead long ago ; but 
luckily words are as blank cartridges. It is no 
great matter, after the discharge, to count the 
killed and wounded. — Bovie. 

With some laughing ladies, I presume, whose 
incessant concussion of words wmuld not let 
you put in a syllable. — Colley CihUr. 

Words, like glass, darken whatever they do 
not help us to see. — Joubert. 

Men believe that their reason governs their 
words; hut it often happens the words have 
power to react on reason. — Bacon. 

Words are often seen hunting for an idea, 
hut ideas are never seen hunting for words. — 

B, W. Shaio, 


There are words that sever hearts more than 
sharp swords do ; there arc words, the point of 
which stings the heart through tlxe course of a 
whole life. — Fredcrika Bremer. 

Words are like leaves ; and where they most 
abound, much fruit of sense beneath is* rarely 
found. — Pope. 

Words are like leaves ; some wither every 
year, and every year a younger race siujcccd. — 

lioscoiimion. 


I Then shall oxix names, familiar in his mouth 
as household words, ... be in tlunr ffowing 
cups freshly rcmeml)ered, — Shakspeare. 

If we use common words on a great occasion 
tliey are the moat striking, hccauKo they are 
felt at once to have a partictilar meaning, like 
old banners, or every-day cdothes, hung up in a 
sacred place. — George Eliot 

Her words but wind, and all her tears but 
water. — Spenser, ______ 

I am not so lost in lexicography as to forget 
that words are the daughters of earth, and that 
things are the sons of heaven,. — Dr. Johnson. 

Fair words gladden so many a heart. — ■ 

Longfellow, 

Words are but holy as tho deeds they cover. 

Bhcllcy, 

He used words as mere stepping-stones, upon 
which, with a free and youthfnl bound, his 
spirit crosses and recrosses the bright and rush- 
ing stream of thought. — Longfellow, 
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Words are good, but they are not the best. 
The best is not to be explained by words ; the 
spirit in which we act is the great matter. — 

Goethe, 


Words are the motes of thought, and nothing 
more. — Bailey. 

It is as easy to draw back a stone thrown 
with force from the hand, as to recall a word 
once spoken. — Menander. 

Men who have much to say xise the fewest 
words. — //. W, ShaiQ. 

In the mouths of many men soft words are 
like roses that soldiers put into the muzzles of 
their muskets on holidays. — Longfellow. 

The last word should be the last word. It is 
like a finishing touch given to color ; there is 
nothing more" to add. But what precaution 
is needed in order not to put the last word first! 

Jouhert. 


A blemish may be removed from a diamond 
hy careful polishing, but evil words once spoken 
cannot be effaced. — Confucius. 


Woi’ds that wcop, and tears that speak. — 

Cowley. 


Like a beautiful fiowor full of color, but wdth- 
ont scent, arc the fine but fruitless words of him 
wlio does not act accordingly. — JBi^ddha. 

LiqLtiid, flowing words are the choicest and 
the best, if language is regarded as music. But 
when it is considered as a picture, then there 
are rough words which are very telling, — they 
make their mark. — Jouhert. 


Words without thoxights never to heaven go. 

Shahspcarc. 


Words are often everywhere as the minute- 
hands of the soul, more important than even 
the hour-hands of action. — iliehter. 


In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold, 
alike fantastic if too new or old. — Pope. 


Ho whispered low winged words to them, 
then sent them among the yielding crowd, with 
whom they mingled by separate paths. Thus 
poison flows froth the goblet of the murderer, 
and each distilling drop conveys a separate 

death. 


Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge ? — Bible, 


But words are things; and a small drop of 
ink falling, like dew, upon a thought produces 
that which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
think. — Byron. 

Soft words with nothing in them make a 
song. — Waller. 

Thought in the mind may come forth gold 
or dross ; when coined in words, we know its 
real worth. — Young. 


I was never so bethumped with words since 
first I called my brother’s father dad. — 

Shakspeare. 

‘‘The last word” is the most dangerous of 
infernal machines; and husband and wife-should 
no more fight to get it than they would struggle 
for the possession of a lighted bombslielL — 

Douglas Jerrold. 

Words are women ; deeds are men. 

George Eerhert. 

The smallest word has some unguarded spot, 
and danger lurks in i without a dot. 

® 0. W. Molmes. 

Nothing is rarer than the use of a word in 
its exact meaning. — IVhifple, 

There are words which ent like steel- — 

Balzac. 

On a single winged word hath hung the 
destiny of nations. — Wendell FMllips. 

How forcible are right words ! --- Bible. 

Volatility of words is carelessness in actions ; 
words are the wings of action. — Lavater. 

One doth not know how much an ill word 
may empoison liking- — Shakspeare. 



Heaps of huge words uphoarded hideously, 
with horrid sound, tliough having little sense. 

Spenser. 


Multitudes of words are neither an argument 
of clear ideas in the writer, nor a proper means 

of conveying clear notions to the reader. — ■ 

® Adam Clarke. 
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Get work. Be sure it is better tlian what 
you work to get. — Mrs, Browning. 


Nothing is impossible to industry. — 

Beriander. 


Lie not down wearied ’neatli Woe’s weeping 
willow ; work with a stout heart and resolute 
will. — Mrs. Osgood. 


Work is alone noble. — Carlyle. 


God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 
;o wrestle not to reign. — Mrs. Browning, 


No man is bom into the world whose wwlc 
,s not born with him. There is always work, 
md tools to work wdthal, for those who will ; 
md blessed are the horny hands of toil. — 

Lowell. 


Thine to work as well as pray. — "Wlvittier. 

Work, ah ! that talisman to guard one against 
one’s self. — Mrs. Qamyhell Praed. 

Work first, and then rest. — Rnskin, 

Let a broken man cling to his work. If it 
saves nothing else, it will save him. — Beecher. 

We sleep sound, and our waking hours are 
happy, wdien they are employed; and a little 
sense of toil is necessary to the enjoyment of 
leisure. — Sir Walter Scott. 


I doubt if hard work, steadily and regularly 
carried on, ever yet hurt anybody. — 

Lord Stanley, 

This we commanded you, that if any would 
not work, neither should he eat. — Bible. 


No work is worse than overwork ; the mind 
preys on itself, — the most unwholesome of 
food. — Charles Lamb. 


It is our actual work which determines our 
value. — George Bancroft. 


The sound of tools to a clever workman who 
loves his work is like the tentative sounds of 
the orchestra to the violinist who has to bear 
his part in the overture ; the strong fibres be- 
gin their accustomed thrill, and what was a 
moment before joy, vexation, or ambition be- 
gins its change into energy. — George Eliot. 


It was a wise saying of a Chinese emperor 
that if there was a man who did not wmik, or a 
woman that was idle, somebody must suffer cold 
or hunger in the empire. — Samuel Smiles. 

Always at work. — Voltaire's motto. 

Unless we put heart and soul into our labor 
we but brutify our actions, — II. W. Shaio. 

From labor health, from health contentment, 
springs ; contentment opes the source of every 
joy. — Beattie. 

It is not work that kills men ; it is worry. 
Work, good honest labor, is healthy. — Beecher, 

If all the year wnre ])layiug holidays, to 
sport wmuld bo as tedious as to work ; but 
when they seldom come, tliey wIsIkmI for come. 

ShaJespeare. 

Man bath his daily work of body or mind 
appointed, which declares his dignity; while 
other animals unactivo range, and of their do- 
ings God takes no account. — Milton. 

Work, according to my feeding, is ^is much of 

a necessity to man as eating and drinking 

Wilhelm wn Humboldt. 

The modern majesty consists in work. — 

Carlyle. 

Yet hence the poor arc clothed, the hungry 
f[‘d ; health to him8(.df, and to his infants broad, 
the laborer bears. — Po^n. 


The Lord tby God shall bless thc(^ in all thy 
works, and in all that thou puttest thine hand 
unto- — Bible. 


If you do not wish for Ilis kingdom, do not 
pray for it. But if you do, yoti must cio more 
than pray for it; you must work for it. — 

Bmkin. 

Definite work p not always that wbi(di is cut 
and sqtmrod for us, but that whi(ih omim as a 
claim upon the conscicmcc, wheihor St is tnirs- 
ing in a hospital or hcmniing a liandker(ihi(d‘,— 
Elizabeth M. Newell 


It is the primal curse, but softened into 
mercy, made the pledge of cluu'rful days and 
nights without a groan. — Coie^ior. 


Mind, it is our best work that lie wants, not 
the dregs of our exhaustion. I think He must 
prefer quality to quantity , — George Macdonald. 
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This world is God’s world, after all. — 

Cluirlcs Kingsley. 

0 world, what pictures and what harmonies 
are thine ! — Emerson. 

1 know too much of the world to expect good 
in it, and have h;arncd to value it too little to 
he concerned at the evil. — De Foe. 


This world is like a stage whereon many play 
their parts. ■— FijfJuujoras, 

The true sovereign of the world, who moulds 
the world like soft wax, according to his 
phsasurc, is he who lovingly sees into the 
world. — Carlyle. 

The w'orld’s a huhhhi, and the life of man 
le,ss than a span. — Facon. 

0 earth! all hathed with blood and tears, 
pt never hast thou ceased putting forth thy 
fruit and llowors ! •— M'me. de BlMl. 


The world ’s an inn, and death the journey’s 
end. Drydeu. 

Tb(‘. world is a lirith^ suporhly dressed ; who 
weds her for <lowry must pay his soul. — JIafiz. 

Tlie tnso of the world hath its poisons, hut 
boareth two fruits of ex(|uisite flavor, tlio nec- 
tar of poetry and the sociedy of noble nuni. — 

MitopatUsa. 

Above tbo smoke and ath* of tliis dim ai)ot 
which men call earth. — Milton. 


In this bad, twiatcul, topsy-turvy world, 
whore all the heavi(vst wrongs g(it uppermost. — 
Mrs, Frowning. 

This world abounds in miraculous combina- 
tions, for transc.cnding anything they do at 
Drury Lane in the niolodramatic way. — 

Carlyle. 

The world’s all face; the man who shows 
his heart is hoot(^d for Ids nudities, and scorned. 

Yomig. 

The world is a fine thing to save, hut a 
wretch to worship. — George Macdonald. *■ 

The world is a looking-|]jlasa, and gives hack 
to every man the rofiectxou of his own face. 
Frown at it, and it in turn will look sourly 
upon you ; laugh at it and with it, and it is a 
jolly, kind companion. — • Thackeray. 


With desire to know, what ne’er might con- 
cern him, how this world of heaven and earth 
conspicuous first began. — Milton . ' 

Everybody in this world wants watching, but 
nobody more than ourselves. — E. W. Shaw. 

Its pomp, its pleasures, and its nonsense all. 

Thomson. 


The world is a comedy to those who think, 
a tragedy to those who feel. — Horace Walpole. 

There may be other worlds, where the inhab- 
itants have never violated tlieir allegiance to 
their almighty Sovereign. — W. B. Sprague. 

His knowledge of the world makes man per- 
fidious. — Addison. 


Happy is she that from the world retires, 
and carries with her what the world admires. — 

Waller. 


Oh, what a glory doth this world put on for 
him who with a fervent heart goes forth, under 
the bright and gloiioiis sky, ami looks on du- 
ties well performed and days well spent ! — 

Longfellow. 

How surely a knowledge of the world hardens 
the heart I — Calderon. 


B(‘. sure no man was over discontented with 
the world who did his duty in it. — Southey. 

A mad world, my masters. — Middleton. 

All this world's noise appears to me a dnll, 
ill-acted comedy. — Cowley. 

I am sick of this had world ! The daylight 
and the sun grow painful to mo, — Addison, 

The beauty of all worldly thiugs is but as a 
fair pictoe drawn upon icc, that melts away 
with it. ‘‘The fashion of this world passeth 
away,” — Jeremiah Burroughs. 


Let the great world spin forever down the 
ringing grooves of change. — Tennyson, 


Creation’s heir, the world, the world, is mine. 

Goldsmith. 


There is no knowledge for which so great a 
price is paid as a knowledge of the world ; and 
no one ever became an adept in it except at the 
expense of a hardened or wounded heart. — 

Lady Messington. 
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The more a man drinketh of the world, the 
more it intoxicateth ; and age doth profit rather 
in the powers of understanding than in the 
virtues of the will and affections. — Bacon. 


The "world is ashamed of being virtuous. — 

Sterne. 


Contact with the world either breaks or 
hardens the heart. — Ohamfort. 


Why, then the world ’s mine oyster, which 
I with sword will open. — Shakspeare. 


Oh, who -would trust this world, or prize 
what ’s in it, that gives and takes, and chops 
and changes, every minute. — Quarles. 


They most the world enjoy who least admire. 

Young. 

For some must watch, while some must 
sleep : so runs the world away. — 

Shakspeare. 

What is this world ? what but a spacious 
burial-field unwalled ? The very turf on which 
we tread once lived. — Blair. 


To know the world, not love her, is thy 
point ; she gives but little, nor that little long. 

Young. 

The world’s judgment is intolerable. — 

Quarles. 


The world is maintained by intercourse ; and 
the whole course of Nature is a great exchange, 
in wdiich one good turn is, and ought to be, the 
stated price of another. — South. 


Keep thyself unspotted from the world. — 

Cecil. 


Earth is but the frozen echo of the silent 
voice of God. — S. M. Eageman. 


So many worlds, so much to do ; so little 
done, such things to be. — Tennyson. 


The world itself makes us sick of the world. 

Bossuct. 


Man only knows himself so far as he knows 
the world, — Gfoethe. 


All things are wonder since the world 
began ; the world ’s a riddle, and the mean- 
ing 's man. — ■ Barton Eolyday. 


The wmrld is like the scene of a masked ball, 
where the people assume many parts, and there 
are some terrible misfits. — Q. I). Brentice. 


It does not do to war with the world ; the 
world is too strong for the individual. — 

M7ne. de Stael 


Oh the dijfficulty of fixing the attention of 
men on the world within them ! Coleridge. 


I pray not for the world, but for them winch 
thou hast given me. — Bible. 


I hold the world but as tlic world, Gratiano ; 
a stage where evfuy man must play a part, and 
mine a sad one. — Shakspeare. 


The world is a great ocean, upon wdiich we 
encounter more tempestuous storms than calms. 

Edgar A. Poo. 

The world is liis who can see through its 
pretension. -^Emerson. 


I am glad to think T am not bound to make 
the world go right, but only to discover and 
to do, with cheerful heart, the work that God 
appoints, — Jean Ingchm. 


TTo wlio best knows the world will love it 
least. — Balzac. 


Allured to bright(3r woilds, and led the y’ay. 

Goldsmith, 


The highest jdnlosophers, in oxjdaining tlio 
mystery of this world, arc obliged to call in the 
aid of another. 11. W. Shaw, 


I have aoinetimos thought, if the sun were 
an iutclligcnee, he would ho horribly incensed 
at the world ho is appointed to cnliglitcm ; such 
a tale of ag(‘s, exhibiting a tiresome reptdu'tion 
of stupidity, follies, and eriim^s. ■ John Foster, 


'T is a busy, talking world, that with licen- 
tious ])reath blows, like the wind, as frt^oly on 
the palace as the cottage. — Mowe, 


Such are the vicissitudes of the world, 
through all its parts, that day and night, 
labor and rest, hurry and retirement, endear 
each other.^ Such are the changes that keep 
the mind in action : we desire, we pursue, we 
obtain, we are satisfied; we desire something 
else, and begin a new pursuit. — ■ Dr, Johmon, 
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Meseems the world is run quite out of square 
from tlie first point of his appointed source ; 
and being once amiss, grows daily worse and 
worse. — /Spe7ise7\ 

And the whole world would henceforth be a 
wider prison unto me. — Bijran. 


There is another and a better world. — 

Kotzelue, 


WORTH. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the 
fellow — Pope. 

We are valued either too highly or not high 
enough j we are never taken at our reaL worth. 

Ma Tie Ebner-Eschenba ch. 

What is aught but as ’t is valued ? — 

Shalcspeaj'G, 


As the love of heaven makes one heavenly, 
the love of virtue virtuous, so doth the love of 
the world make one boconio worldly. — 

Sir P. Sidney. 

What is this world ? thy school, 0 Misery ! 

Yoimg. 

T am one, my liege, whom the vile blows 
end buffets of the world have so incensed that 
I am reckless what I do to spite the world. — 

Shakspcarc. 

WORSHIP. 

The best way of worshipping God is in allay- 
ing the distress of the times and improving the 
condition of mankind. — Abulfazu. 

Resort to sormons, but to prayers most ; 
praying ’s tlic end of proaching. ^ — 

Ocorge Herbert. 

Ah, why should we, in the world’s riper y(‘ars, 
n{‘glc(it God’s ancient sanctuaries, and acloro 
only among the crowd, and under roofs that 
our frail hands have raised ? — Bryant. 


Man alw^aya worships something ; always ho 
sooB the Itifinite shadowed forth in something 
finite. OarlyU, ___ 

Worship as though the Deity wore present. 
If my mind is not engaged in my worship, it is 
as though, I worshipped not. — Confucius. 


This hour they worship, and the next blas- 
pheme, — JJr. Garth. 


Words without thoughts never to Heaven go. 

Shakspcarc. 


It is for the sake of man, not of God, that 
worship and prayers are required ; not that God 
may bo reinlcnHl more glorious, but that man 
may be made better. — Blair. 


Worth hegets in base minds envy ; in great 
souls, emulation. — P'ielding. 

I know the gentleman to be of worth and 
worthy estimation, and not without desert so 
well reputed. — Shakspcarc. 

I know transplanted human worth will bloom 
to profit otherwhere. — Tennyson. 

We see, though ordered for the best, per- 
mitted laurels grace the lawless brow, the un- 
worthy raised, the worthy cast below. — 

Dryden. 

Oh that simplicity and innocence its own un- 
valued work so seldom knows ! — Shelley. 

Give me but these, — a spirit tempest-tried, 
a brow unshrinking, and a soul of flame ; the 
joy of conscious worth, its courage and its 
pride. — li. T. Ooiirad. 

Beauties that from worth arise are like the 
grace of deities. — Sir J. Suckling. 

■WRIHICLES. 

Wrinkles on the brow arc the imprints of 
exploits. — liacim* 

Wrinkles of the face may he successfully 
hidden by art ; not so with the wrinkles of 
the heart. — Mmc. JDiifresnoy. 

Time’s irreparable footprints. — Eugene Sue, 

The wrinkles on his forehead are the marks 
which his mighty deeds have engraved there, 
and still indicate what he was in former clays. 

Corneille. 


Wrinkles are beauty’s death-lines. — 

J. L. Basford. 

WRITIHG. 

Few men make themselves masters of things 
they write or speak. — Selden. 


What greater calamity can fall tipon a nation 
than the loss of worship ! — Emerson. 


We mixst write as Homer wrote, not what he 
wrote. — TMophiU Fian. 
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Writing, after all, is a cold and coarse inter- 
preter of thought. How much of the imagina- 
tion, how much of the intellect, evaporates and 
is lost while we seek to embody it in words ! 
Man made language, and God the genius. — 

Bi^wer-Lytton. 

We have some writers so abstruse and deep 
that they drown themselves in their fathomless 
sentences. — if. fV. Shavj. 


The world agrees that he writes well who 
writes with ease. — Prior. 


To be a well-favored man is the gift of for- 
tune ; but to read and write comes by nature. — 

Bhakspeare. 


Who can write so fast as men run mad ? — 

Young. 

Fine writing, according to Mr. Addison, con- 
sists of sentiments which are natural without 
being oblivious. — Ilume. 

The best vStyle of writing, as well as the 
most forcible, is the plainest. — Horaco Greeley. 


True ease in "writing comes from art, not 
chance, as those move easiest who have learned 
to dance. — Po;pe. 

Nature’s chief mastei’inece is writing well. — 
Buckingham, 


If yon wish to write well, study the life 
about you, — life in the public stitets. — 

Horace Mann. 


If you would write to any purpose you must 
be perfectly free from within. Give yourself 
the natural rein ; think on no pattern, no 
patron, no paper, no pi’css, no public, ■— think 
on nothing, but follow your impulse. — 

JEmerson. 


To write for a living, according to Mr. 
Whipple, is coquetting with starvation. — 

F. A. Burivage. 


A good author, and one who writes carefully, 
often discovers that the expression of which ho 
has been in search without being able to dis- 
cover it, and which he has at last found, is that 
which was the most simple, the most natural, 
and wlaich seems as if it ought to have pre- 
sented itself at once, without effort, to the 
mind. — Brv/ybre. 


Literature loves a still air; it is at home 
among quiet scenes. It loves seclusion, the 
small town, aloofness from the roar and tu- 
mult of the world. — 0. B. Frotldngham. 

WRONG. 

To persist in doing wrong extenuates not 
wrong, hut makes it much more heavy. — 

JShaks 2 )earc. 

Wrong cannot have a legal descendant. — 

Thomas Paine. 


The history of all the world tells us that 
immoral means will ever intercept good ends. — 

Coleridge. 

Most wretched men aro (*,radled into poetry 
by wrong ; they learn in suflbriiig what they 
teach in song. — BhclUy. 


Brother, brother, wc arc both in the Ma’ong.— 

Gay. 


My soul is sie.k with every day’s report of 
wrong and outrage with wliieh earth is (illed. — 

CouTer. 


Tbcre is no sort of wrong (lc(‘d of whi(di a 
man can bear the imnislmumt alom^ ; yon can’t 
isolate yourself and say iha,t the (wil that is 
in you shall not spread. Men’s lives am as 
thorouglily bUnnhal wUb (^a<sh otlujr as the air 
tiiey hn^atlui ; evil s|>r(uul4 as necessarily as 
disease. George PJHoL 


Truth fonwer on the seaffold, wrong forever 
on the throne. Lowell. 


Wrongs do not leave off there wlna’o they 
begin, but still bt*g<it new nusithiofs in their 
course, -^BanieL 


I SCO the right, and 1 approv(j it too ; con- 
demn the wrong, and yest the wrong pursue, 

On id. 


There is no God dare wrong a worm. 

Emerson, 


It often falls, in course of comnion life, that 
right long time is overborne of wtoiig. — 

Bpemer, 

It is vain to trust in wrong ; it is like erect- 
ing a building upon a frail foundation, and 
which will directly bo sure to topple over. — 

Ilmea Ballou. 
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We may neglect the wrongs which we re- 
ceive, but be careful to rectify those which we 
are the cause of to others. — JDeweiy, 


Contempt for private wrongs was one of the 
features of ancient morals. — JouberL 


A true history of the w^oiid is also a record 
of the wrongs of woman. Her happiness, her 
sorrows, and her misfortunes are not estimated 
as they should be. She deserves Heaven as a 
compensation for her bad treatment on earth. — 
J?r, /. r. G. Smith, 


Y. 


YOUTH. 

That oxuherant ago when all fresh fancies are 
fevers. — Miss Bmddoii. 


Youth, like genius, gives its best at first ; 
economy of power or ability never enters into 
the calculation. — Gharlottc BrontL 


What we sow in youth we reap in age ; the 
seed of the thistle always produetjs the thistle.— • 

J. T, Fidds, 


Alas 1 the slippery nature of tender youth. — 

GUuidianus. 


The frcsli and buoyant sense of being that 
bounds in youth’s yet e,arol(JSs breast. — Moore, 


I would not waste my H])nng of youth in 
idle dalliance : I would plant ricdi seeds, to 
blossom in my manhood and bear fruit when 
I am old. — llillhinm. 


The humor of youth, which ever thinks that 
good wlioso gooduoss it sees not. — 

^ Sir P. Sidney, 

It is with youth as with plants ; from the 
first fruits they boar w'e loaru what may bo 
mepeottid in future. ■— DemopMlm, 

To be famous when yon are young is the 
fortune of the gods, — BemomJicM. 


All pleasure is pleasant at twenty. — 

Tlmicemy. 

“Amid my vast and lofty aspirations, ’’ says 
Lamartiiuj, “tlio penalty of a wasted youth 
overtook mo. Adieu, then, to the dreams of 
gtmius, to the aspirations of intellectual ou- 
joymout ! ” Many a gifted heart has sighed 
the sumo sad sigli, many a noble nature has 
walked to the grave in sac.kcdoth, for one brief 
dallying in the bowers of Circe, for one short 
sleep in the Castle of Indolence. — Bayne, 


Oh, the joy of young ideas painted on the 
mind, in the warm, glowing colors I’ancy spreads 
on objects not yet known, when all is new and 
all is lovely ! — Maniiah More, 


Xjct nothing foul to either eye or car reach 
those doors within which dwells a boy. — 

Juvenal. 


Wine and youth are fire upon fire. — 

Fielding, 

If the world does improve on the whole, yet 
youth must always begin anew, and go through 
the stages of culture from the beginning. 

Goethe, 


Live as long as you may, the first twenty 
years are the longest half of your life. — 

Southey, 


A man that is young in years may be old in 
hours, if ho have* lost no time ; but that hap- 
ponotli rarely — Bacon, 


Shall not a man have his spring as well as 
the plants ? — Thovewu, 


Who can blame mo if I cliorish the belief 
that the world is still young, — that there are 
groat possibilities in store for it ? — TyndetZU 


Everything is prestty that is young. — 

Miehardson, 


Hike virgin parchment, capable of any in- 
scription. — Massinger, 

Ra.sh, incxperioncod youth holds itself a 
chosen instrument, and allows itself unbounded 
license. — Goethe, 

He is a poor instructor of the young who 
does not distinctly remember his own youth. — 
Marie Ehner-JSschenbach , 
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Youth, is, we all know, somewhat reckless in 
assertion ; and when w'e are juvenile and curly, 
one takes a pride in sarcasm and invective: — 

Beaconsfield, 

In youth we learn ; in age we understand. — 
Maris Ebner-Eschenhach. 


Whom the gods love die young, w^as said of 
yore. — Byron. 

Expand the passions of thy heart in youth ; 
fight thy love- battles while thy heart is strong, 
and wounds heal kindly. — Rmry Taylor. 


When we are young, we enhance our youth 
coquettishly for this world’s sake ; when we 
are old, we think to deceive death so. — 

Mme. SwetcMne. 


The atrocious crime of being a young man. — 
PEilimm Fitt. 


Hope may be but another name for deception 
and disappointment ; but youth is supreme hap- 
piness in itself, because all possibilities lie in 
it, and nothing in it is yet irrevocable. — 

Ouida. 


I resemble the poplar, — that tree which, even 
when old, still looks young. — Jouhert. 


Everything is twice as large, measured on a 
three-year-old’s three-foot scale, as on a thirty- 
year-old’s six-foot scale. — 0. W. Holmes. 


Young men think old men fools, and old men 
know young men to be so. — Camden. 


Young men are full of confidence, to which 
old men do not incline. — Aristotle. 


Of all the great human actions I ever heard 
or read of, I have observed, both in former ages 
and in our own, more ])crf()rmed before the age 
of thirty than after ; and ofttimes in the lives 
of the same men. — Montaigne, 

Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth. — Bible. 

And made youth younger, and taught life to 
live. — Yoimj. 

Youth 's a soft scene, but trust her not ; her 
airy moments, swift as tliought, slide olf the 
slippery sphere. — lh\ Watis, 


Age is noble and grave, but youth is so very 
beautiful in its follies. — Arsbie Houssaye. 


Reckless youth makes rueful age. — 

EranJclin. 


Youth is not the era of wisdom ; let us 
therefore have due consideration. — Mivarol. 


The color of our whole life is generally such 
as the three or four first years in which we are 
our own masters make it. Then it is that we 
may he said to shape our own destiny, and to 
treasure up for ourselves a series of future suc- 
cesses or disappointments. — Cowper. 

Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 

Shakspeare. 

I love the soul that dares tread the tempta- 
tions of his years beneath his youthful feet. — 

Dr. PYatts. 


The Belvidero Antinous is an exquisite imago 
of blooming youth. Eor soft and delicate 
beauty, — beauty which, like that of the ver- 
nal rose, the sunset cloud, and the breaking 
wave, is suggestive of brief continuance and 
early decay, — this statue has no superior, 
hardly an equal. — Hillard. 


Bliss was it in that dawn to Ixi alive, but to 
be young was very Heaven. Wordsworth. 

Beautiful as sweet ! and young as beautiful ! 
and soft as young ! and gay as soft I and inno- 
cent as gay ! — Yoimg. 


Youth is eminently the fittest fle4i8on for es- 
tablishing habits of industry. — l)r. Farr. 


So long as youth lasts, it is always spring, — 
unfailing spring. — Ltulwig Tuck. 


In the lexicon of youth whiedi fate roaevvos 
for a bright manhood, there is no such word as 
fail. ^Bulwcr-Lytion. 

In the very May-morn of his youth, ripe for 
exploits and mighty enterprises. “ Bhaki^mwe. 

It is for youth to acquire, and for ago to 
apply. — Seneca, 

Youth is the time of enterprise and hope ; 
having yet no occasion of comparing our force 
with any opposing power, we naturally form 
presumptions in our favor, and imagine that 
obstruction and impediment will give way be- 
fore us. — Dr. Johnson. 
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Women are only told tliat they resemble 
angels when they are young and beautiful ; 
consequently, it is their persons, not their 
virtues, that procure them homage. — 

F/icsi>e Cary, 

I am young, it is true ; but in noble souls 
valor does not wait for years. — Oonuille, 

Keep true to the dreams of thy youth. — 

Schiller, 


Oh, let us prize the hrat-blown bud of love ; 
let us love now in this fairest youth, when love 
can lind a full and fond returin — JPcrdval. 

While memory watches o'er the sad review 
of ioys that faded like the morning dew. — 

Oampbctl. 

The youthful freshness of a blameless heart. 

Wmhimjtoii Ir'oing. 

Youth might be wise ; we suffer less from 
pains than phiusures. — JSaiUy, 

The canker gulls the infants of the spring, 
too oft hefore tiunr buttons bo disclosed ; and 
in the morn aiul liquid dew of youth contagious 
blastmoiits arc most imminent. — Shaksjgcare, 

The youth of tluj soul is everlasting, and 
eternity is youth. — Jlkhtcr, 

ll’rom thoughtless youth to ruminatingage.-— 

Oowper, 

The heart of youth is reached through the 
senses ; the senses of ago are reached through 
tire heart. — Mtif de la Bretonne, 

Bo live, that thy young and glowing breast 
can think of death without a sigh, 

BHza Cook, 


In general, a man in his younger years does 
not easily cast off a ccrtaiti complaccmt self- 
cone.eit, whicli urincipally shows itself in de- 
spising what ho has lumsclf been a little time 
before. — (heiho, . • 

(kioTO not that I die young. Is it not well 
to pass away ere life has lost its brightness ? — 
Lady Flora Eastings, 


Ttdl him, in manhood he must still revere 
the dreams of early youth, nor open the heart’s 
all-tender flower to the canker- worms of boasted 
reason ; that he must not bo led astray when 
the wisdom of the dttst blasphemes Enthusiasm, 
the daughter of heaven. SohilUr, 


Wise men, like wine, are best when old ; 
jjxetty women, like bread, are best when young. 

Haliburton, 


My youth, my youth ! Oli, give me back my 
youth ! — not the uiifurrowed brow and bloom- 
ing cheek, but childhood’s sunny thoughts, its 
perfect truth, and youth’s unworldly feelings. 

Emma G, Embu7'y, 

Agreeable surprises are the perquisites of 
youth. — BulwcT-Lytto7i, 

The charms of youth at once are seen and 
past ; and ISTature says, “ They are too sweet to 
last." — Jones. 

And now he shook away the snow of time 
from the winter-green of memory, and beheld 
the fair years of his childhood uncovered, fresh, 
green, and balmy, standing afar off Voforo him. 

llichtcr. 


Oh that the year were over vernal, and 
lovers’ youthful dreams eternal ! — SchilleT, 

It is pleasant to be schooled in a strange 
tongue by female li[)S and eyes ; that is, I mean, 
when both the teacher and the taught am 
young. — Byron,, 


Too young for woe, though not for tears. — - 
Washington Iroing, 

Youth is ever apt to judge in haste, and lose 
the medium in the wild extreme, — 

Aaron Mill, 


I have had playmates, I have had compan- 
ions, in ray days of childhood, in my joyful 
schooldays. All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces. — Lamb. 

0 youth 1 thou often toarest thy wings against 
the thorns of voluptuousness. — Vidor Eugo, 

Youth should bo a savings-bank. — ’ 

Mme. SwdiMne. 

There youths and maidens dreaming strayed. 
0 precious hours ! 0 golden prime and afflu- 
ence of love and time ! Longfellow, 


My tender youth was never yet attaint with 
any passion oi; inflaming love. — Shakspeare, 


0 youth ! cpheraoral song, etexraal canticle ! 
The world may end, the heavens fall, yet 
loving voices would still find an echo in the 
ruins of the universe. — Jules Janin, 
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In the sweet mom of life, when health and 
joy laugh in the eye, and o^’er each sunny 
plain a mild celestial softness seems to reign. — 

John Leyden. 

A youth of frolic, an old age of cards. — 

jPo^e. 

All of us who are worth anything spend our 
manhood in unlearning the follies or expiating 
the mistakes of our youth. — Shelley. 

It is so heautiful to die young ! — 

Andri Ghenier. 


W& must be young to do great things. — 

Goethe. 


There he some have an early over-ripeness 
in. their years, which fadeth betimes ; those 
are, irst, such as have brittle wits, the edge 
whereof is soon turned, — Lacon. 


Secure their religion ; season their younger 
years with prudent and pious principles. — 

Jeremy Taylor. 

Even so hy love the young and tender wit is 
turned to folly. — Shakspearc. 


Youth is not like a new garment which 
we can keep fresh and fair hy wearing sparingly. 
Youth, while we have it, we must wear daily; 
and it will fast wear away. — John Foster. 


Youth is life’s beautiful moment. — 

Lacordaire. 


He felt, withindescribabh' strength and sweet- 
ness, that the lovely time of youth is our Italy 
and Greece, full of gods, teinidcsi and hlias ; 
and which, alas ! so often Goths ami Yandals 
stalk through and strip with their talons. •— 

Michter. 


z. 


God approves the depth, but not the tumult, 
of the soul. — Wordsworth. 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine ago 
have left me naked to mine enemies. — 

Shakspearc. 

Zeal and duty are not slow, but on' occasion’s 
forelock watchful wait. — Milton. 

Hot the zeal alone of^ those who seek him 
proves God, but the blindness of those who 
seek him not. — Fascal. 


The worst of madmen is a saint rim mad. — 

Pope. 

Motives by excess reverse their very nature, 
and instead ‘of exciting, stun and stupefy the 
mind. — Coleridge. 

To imitate the highest examples, to do good 
in ways not usual to the same rank of life, to^ 
make great exertions and sacrifices in the cause 
of religion and with a view to eternal happiness, 
to determine without delay to reduce to practice 
whatever we applaud in theory, are modes of 
conduct which the world will generally con- 
demn as romantic. — Robert Eall. 


"When wo see an eager assailant of one of 
these wrongs, a special reformer, wo fetd like 
asking him, What right have you, sir, to your 
one virtue ? Is virtue picHicnujul Fmerson. 

It wore bettor to b(i of no cliurch than to bo 
bitter for any. — William Pmn. 

nothing has wrought mows pr(\ptdico to 
religion, or brought more diH])arag(‘ment upon 
truth, than hoisterous and unseasonable ztail. — 

Barrox^K 


Zeal, unless it be nghtly guid<Ml, when it 
endeavors the most busily to phuise God, foreeth 
upon him those uustMisouablo cilices whicli 
please him not. Ilookcr. 

They have a zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge, — Bible. 


Those things in ourselves are the only proper 
ol)j(?cts of our zeal, which, in otliers, are the 
unq[Ucstionable subjects of our |)i*als<n — • 

Thomas Sprat 

Hot too much zeal. — Talleyrand* 

Distempered zeal, sedition, caukered hate, 
no more shall vex the Church and tear the 
State. — Drydm, 
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There are zealots for slavery as well as zealots 
for freedom. — Burleigh. 


Kothiiig to build, and all things to destroy. 

Brydcn. 

People give the name of zeal to their propen- 
sity to mischied* and violeneo, though it is not 
the eau.s(3, but their interest, that inflames 
them. — Montaiguo. 

Nothing great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm. — Emerson. 


The fool rageth and is eonfldent. — Bible. 

A father or a brother may bo hat(‘.d zealously, 
and loved civilly or naturally. — Milton, 

I would hav(i every z('aloUH man examine his 
lieart thoroxighly, a,nd I btdieve ho will oftcni 
And that what he calls a zeal fur his religion is 
either pride, interest, or ill-tiature. — Addison, 

Zeal, the blind conductor of the will. — 

JJryden. 

J do not love a man who is zealous for 
nothing. Goldsmith. 


1 have never hnowu a trader in ]>lulauthropy 
who was md wrong in his head or heart some- 
wluu’O or other. ■-™ Uolerldge. 

N(wer let your zi^al outrun your (diavity. 
The former is but human; the latter is divine. 

IIoHca Ballou. 


Inwardly drunk with a certain Ixiliof. — 

Emerson. 

'rh(3 frenzy of nations is the statesmanship 
of fatt‘. — Bakoer-Lytkm, 


I like men who are temperate and moderate 
in ov(U’ytlung. An exe.(‘SHivo zeal for that 
which is gooth though it may not bo olfcnsive 
to me, at all ovimts rais(*B my woiuh^r, and 
loaves mo ixi a dilllculty how I should call it. — 

Montaigne. 


In the ardor of pursuit men soon forget the 
goal from which they start. — Schiller. 

Experience shows that success is due less to 
ability than to zeal. The winner is he who 
gives himself to his work, body and soul. — 

Charles Buxton. 


True zeal is merciful and mild, can pity and 
forbear. — John Newton. 


Tell zeal it lacks devotion, — 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 

The good wdiich bloodshed could not gain, 
your peaceful zeal siiali find. — Whittier. 

What I object to Scotch xdiilosophers in 
general is, that they reason upon man as they 
would ujjon a divinity ; they pursue truth 
wdthout caring if it be useful truth. — 

Sydney Smith. 

Violent zeal for truth has a hundred to one 
odds to be either petulancy, ambition, or pride. 

Swift. 

They have an idol, to whiedi they consecrate 
themselves high-priests, and deem it holy w^ork 
to oiler sacrifices of whatever is most precious. 

Hawthorne. 


We do that in our zeal our calmer moments 
are afraid to answer, Sir f Falter Scott. 


Do not too ma,ny believe no zeal to be spir- 
itual but what is censorious or vindictive ? 
Whe-reas no zeal is spirittud that is not also 
charitable. — Thomas Sprat. ' 

Nothing can ho fairer, or more noble, than 
the holy lervor of true zeal. — MoUere, 

Good men often blemish tlio reputation of 
tlieir i>icty by overacting some things in re- 
ligion, — hy an indiscreet zeal about things 
wherein religion is not concerned, — Tillotson. 


To bo furious in religion is to bo irreligiously 
religious. — William Penn. 
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